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PREFACE. 


T his book is designed to meet the need, often expressed in the 
increasing interest in French art, of something more complete 
than a lino and less extended than a volume for each artist. It is not 
planned to make public recondite facts newly discovered, nor to deal 
with speculative theories often so full of interest, nor yet to give 
those generalizations which comprise a conspicuous artist and his 
works in a period, an art era in a paragraph, and which, often satis- 
factory to the learned, are but unmeaning terms to those who have 
not sufidcient knowledge of the details upon which the general 
inductions are based. Crystallization is a beautiful result, but it is a 
remit. 1 humbly offer the elements, believing that, in the manner 
and degree aimed at here, there is a demand for them. The book, 
then, is not mainly for connoisseurs, but especially for students 
taking up the history of art. Influencing events are, therefore, pre- 
sented in their connections — only, for want of space, less often than 
desirable. The work gives elementary facts concerning foundations 
and regulations by the Government ; the effects of its decrees ; its 
direction, suppression, encouragement ; the establishment, growth, 
and varying attitude towards art, of the Academy of Painting and 
its elements of |)owor; the siguificanoe of the various classes of 
medals, honors, and prizes, a knowledge which students often grope 
after in vain, and finish by continuing to read of, with but vague 
notions of their character and importance. 

This has been done with the aim that ho allusion to French 
pwntor or painting, the significance of which is legitimately com- 
prised in a history of French painting, may fail to find here either 
the explanation itself or the clue that leads to the more special or 
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larger work affording it. The extended bibliography giYen will 
contribute to this, and at the same time furnish in one list author- 
ities, the quotation of which, in connection with each fact, would 
crowd out matters of interest and importance, and make a work 
of mere statistics. 

Thus, by grasping its sources, principles, and influences, the 
effort is made to gain a comprehensive and permament hold of aU 
the French school of painting. The results of the careful and 
extended study required to advance this plan, art-students, direc- 
tors of art classes or of schools, have requested should be furnished 
for their service. 

For the clear comprehension necessary to a retention in memory, 
the aim has been to give well-deflued relations to time, to which end 
the centuries are kept distinct, so that their passing may be con- 
stantly perceptible beneath the currents of art influoncea 

A word in defence of lists, in appearance so sterile, in fact ho fer- 
tile of information. A list of an artist’s works, with <iates, often- 
times is evidence of his growth in art and life, an account of what ho 
was and is, an implication of what ho is not. They, Ihoroforo, are a 
concise method of giving much, especially if well based on prelimi- 
nary sketches or discriminated classification. Greater space, then, 
would have led to more and fuller lists. The thinking world is 
becoming more and more fond of drawing its own inferences from 
pure facts. An ago that strenuously demands details in its art 
equally requires details c/'its ari Since it is a well-known fket that 
many artists of Franco, who have never won an honor at the Salons, 
are nevertheless rewarded by an exalted public estimate, the rank is 
apparent of oven the least of those montionod in the lists under the 
various dasses, all of whom have been medalled, most to the degrett 
of being Hois Oonoours, some of whom have been members of the 
InsGtnte, and an occasional one a Minister of the Fine Arts. And 
not the least serrioe of these statistics is their demonstration of the 
great wealth of French painting. 

Living artists, excluded from most histories, are inoluded in this, 
as commanding in French art a great interest, and a present one ; an 
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interest that can usually he gratified only from fugitiye articles that 
present an artist isolated, disconnected with related influences, or 
else from costly books of illustrations, published only by subscription. 

If I have succeeded in giving both the comprehensive grasp and 
the detailed view, the official and the artistic bearings, something of 
the man as well as of the artist, the reader can adfford, even in the 
hurry of the age, to grant the space required. Descriptions of stand- 
ard pictures are important that discussion and conclusion may not 
be made concerning what, in many cases, are to the reader purely 
unknown quantities. 
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J. L. g£b6mb, 

Vm Collaboration, 

306 

J. F. MILLET, 

Bipart pon/r 1$ TramU, 

336 

W. A. BOUaUBElAU, 

Le Premier Ohmht de N(M^ 

376 

J. 3, IjKFBBVRM, 

LeEive* 

416 

3. BA8TIBN-LBPAGK, 

La Sakon WOciohre, 

440 

F. BRAOQUKMOND, 

lido Terram, 

472 


* JtifivdimA frm a Une mgramng jmblMttd by KnoedUr A Co, 



ABBREVIATIONS. 


Aoad.^ Acajdskt. 

Cat,, CATALOOtTK. 

Chan., OctAKonLiiOR. 

Cl., Class. 

COLIu, COLLBOTION. 

OOUN., COUNSBLI^Ott. 

DtRBOT., DiRKOTOU. 

E. U,, Exposition XJnivhrsrllr. 
Inst., iNSTmiTB, 

L. UOK., I^KOXON OP Honor. 


Com. L. Hon., Commandbr ^boxon 
op Honor, 

Of. L. IIon., Oppiorr Legion ov 
Honor. 

Gr. Of. L, Hon., Grano Opfigsr 
Legion of Honor. 

Med., Medal. 

Mbm., Member. 

Or., Order. 

Kbct., Rbctor. 


When the URUh) only of the town or city where tho plcturo is, is its 

museum is to be anderstoo<l. 

In the lists of pictures, the scale of colons, semintolons, and commas, Is used : 
colons enclose pictures holding tho same relation as of date or lr>cality, or lioth ; semi* 
Ciolom separate single titles, commas parts of titles. Two lists are exceptions to this 
method, via., thoso of Brascassat^s and Melssonler’s pictures. In thcKe, »w»ml*cohms and 
commas only are used, with the exception of that of MeissonitT^s works In Lomiom 



A HISTORY OF FRENCH PAINTING. 


CHAPTER I. 

PAIKTISTG IN PRANOH TO THB CLOSE OE THE IIPXBBNTH OBNICTBT. 

T he innate artistic sense of the French people has not been without 
pictorial expression, maintained by a continuous line of artists, 
from the earliest times ; and, as a nation, France was among the ear- 
liest collectors, its court oven preceding any secular power of Italy 
in acquiring works of art and patronizing artists. Charles V. (1364- 
1380) placed the vellum illustrations of manuscripts in the Louvre 
when, as the first occupant of it as a palace, he took the Royal 
Library there. Early paintings were easily destroyed, but recent 
discoveries show au early native art to have existed : on garments 
and tai>e8tries ; in mural decorations ; in miniatures or illumina- 
tions ; a little later in paintings on glass ; in decorated furniture ; 
and panels and easel pictures. These follow each other chrono- 
logically. 

Towards the end of the fourth century Astenus, Bishop of 
Amadie, wrote : ‘'Every one is eager to have for himself, his wife* 
and his children, ornamental vestments. On these are lions, pan- 
thers, bears, bulls, dogs, flowers, fruits, rooks, hunters, and every- 
thing which painters can copy from nature ... so that when 
the rich appear in the street the children point the Anger at them, 
laughing and leaving them Ixardly a moment of respite.” ’ Not only 
then were walls ornamented, but tunics and mantles, those of the 
religiously inclined with scriptural scenes, as Christ with his Dis- 
ciples, and various Miracles. In the fourth and fifth centuries the 
interiors of buildings were painted in fresco or distemper, or were 

) Ctt«d by tbe Abbd Martin In Mdlangea d’Arch($o1ogle. 
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covered -with imitations of the GcQlo-Roman mosaics. This continned 
with an intermitting vigor until 800 a. n., and then it acquired new 
strength in France, as did art in Germany, under their common 
sovereign, Charlemagne. This art partook of the Byzantine charac- 
teristics : emaciated features ; narrow, elongated eyes ; small and 
numerous folds of the dress; the use of golden hatchings in the 
draperies ; and a coloring of pure flat tints. Under Charlemagne it 
became a law that the interior of churches should be decorated with 
pictures. This lasted through the shadow that, in the fear that the 
end of time was then approaching, overhung the world in the tenth 
century. 

The eleventh century, freed from this, brought in a new vigor, 
and art in the twelfth century, driven from the walls of churches by 
the rise of pointed architecture, found expression in glass painting. 
The Cathedral of Angers still possesses four windows of the time of 
Bishop TJlger (1125-1149) ; and the famous Abbot Sager (1081-1151) 
employed masters of different nations to paint windows for the whole 
extent of the walls of St. Denis. These gradually disappeared until 
their entire destruction in the Revolution. The oldest glass paint- 
ings known in Franco date from the end of the eleventh century. 
They are those of the Cathedral of Le Mans, completed in 1093, and 
the church of Keuwillor in Alsace. The most flourishing period of 
this art was during the thirteenth century. Then for the first time 
was practised the copying of nature in trees, plants, and flowers. The 
workers in miniature, of which eighth -century examples still exist 
(as, in Paris, a Book of the Gospels for Charlemagne and his wife, 
Hildegard, 781), took, in the thirteenth century, the French name, 
" enlumineuTS,” and the French excellence of this class of art is 
indicated by Dante’s allusions to Parisian illuminators (Purg., Canto 
XI.). Louis IX. (1220-70) founded a largo library of books, most 
of which were newly transcribed for the purpose of illumination, and 
by the luxury in liandsome books of the Knightly Orders this art was 
still further promoted. In 1292, twelve illuminators paid taxes in 
Paris.’ Of these works a Psaltor in Paris for the mother of St. 
Louis, and one for St. Louis himself, are examples. Long practised 
by the monks for saored subjoots only, illumination, under the influ- 
ence of nature now became seoulaziz^. Furniture even oventaally 
came to be decorated. Wardrobes, one prosorred in the OaQiodxa) of 

> In the livre d’Or dee Kdtlm (The Golden Book of Tmdee) n llDt of ** entanklk 
nears’* formed tor the payment of the viUetn tax fu is preserved. 
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Bayenx, and one more beautiful iu the Cathedral of Noyon, painted 
within with figures of angels and without with those of saints, prove 
this florid exercise of the artistic sense. In the early mixdatuires and 
mural paintings qualities of dramatic expression are very evident; 
there are line ideas of composition and, dominant over all, is the aim 
of making a pleasing picture, the decorative element. In the Dance 
of Death of the Ohaise-Dieu in Auvergne, a fresco of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the skeleton, under which Death is usually represented in pic- 
tures of this subject, is softened into a figure somewhat clothed with 
flesh, and partially draped, as the balance of mass in the composition 
requires ; the bare skull, however, remaining to mark the character. 
The various ranks and conditions in life are well characterized and 
expression forcibly rendered. 

In the fifteenth century, besides the sovereigns, the Due de Berri 
and ^itieune Chevalier were the principal patrons of art. Three 
years before the birth of Eaphael the “bon roi Eenfi” died in 
R«n< of Anjou Provcnoe, a sovereign who both commanded and executed 
(1408-1480) many works of art, and made his court at Provence the 
Angori. centre of an art-school. He was Count of Provence and 

Anjou, Duko of Lorraine and Bar, and titular King of Kaples and 
Jerusalem. 'Married at thirteen to the Lady of Lorraine, whom his- 
tory calls “la douce Isabelle,” his biographer records that, under 
the charm of her love, he cultivated music, painting, and poetry ; 
studied ancient language, legislation, and feudal custonus; and 
acquired an education superior to that customary in his age. Dis- 
putes concerning Ms inheritance subjected him to a long imprison- 
ment, in which ho had access to the library of Philip of Burgundy, 
founder of the order of the G-olden Fleece. With this Ben6 of Anjou, 
of gentle domestic virtues ; chivalrous, giving tournaments unsur- 
passed in splendor, and from which the laws and ceremonies for 
toumoys in France were established ; brave, almost rash in war, 
hastening to the aid of his sovereign, Charles VIL, when needed; 
religious, suppressing by law blasphemy in his kingdom ; of a gener- 
ous charity, shown by Ms protecting the Jews throughout his realm 
—with this king began the revived art of Franco of the fifteenth 
century. A royal hand carrying out the instincts of a simple Chris- 
tian heart gives a fragrance to this first art blossom of native growth. 
His works, like those of Fra Angelico, are a tender devotional treat- 
ment of religious subjects, indicating a full heart seeking expression. 
His paintings still exist at Villeneuve near Avignon, at the Mus 4 e de 
Olnny in Paris, and at Aix< 
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Of his school the most famous picture, originally at the Church 
of the Carmelites, now at the Cathedral at Aix, is a triptych, Moses 
in the Burning Bush. This scene occupies the centre, Ren6 himadf 
kneels at an altar at the left, and Jeanne de Laval, his second wife, 
at the right, both surrounded by saints.’ Above jiU is a canopy 
filled with angels of that charming typo — ^liead and wings only. By 
a strangely bold interpretation of the Scripture, from the burning 
bush the form of the Virgin with the Child rises, while the head of 
the Father is represented in the centre of the overhanging canopy. 
This conception of the burning bush is explained by the inscription 
below : “ Rubrum quern vidorat Moyses incombustum, consorvatam 
agnovimus tuam laudabilem virginitatem, Sancta Dei Genitrix.”* 
That Eonfi had felt that poetic and comprehensive conception of life 
as a drama complete in five acts :‘’the Creation, Fall, Redemption, 
Judgment, and Retribution, which prevailed in the middle ages, the 
theme of nursery legend as well as of grand epic, is seen in his own 
picture entitled The Divina Commedia. The groat story of life is 
there told by groupings of small pictures around a larger centre, in 
which the Virgin is represented crowned between the Father and 
Son, but a little lower than they, the Tloly Dove resting above her 
head Among the smaller pictures, Moses and the Burning Bush 
has, as a parallel to it, Christ jis The Man of Borrows in the centre of 
an edifice with praying multitudes around him. The Romance of 
Los TriSs donees Mercys, illuminated by him, is in the Royal Library 
of Vienna. Rond’s art shows the Italian infltionce, caught while 
in Italy seeking to substantiate his claim to the crown of Naples 
(1438-42). His oil paintings, by tlioir hatchings, give evidenci* of 
his earlier painting of miniature,* and his (mloring is of the hlemiRh 
tone, for, in his paintings, ns also in the artists he employe<l, he 
exercised an eclecticism of different nations’ styles. His work was a 
result of the vigor infused into all departments of life in France as 
well as in. Italy in tlio fifteenth century — a part indeed of the groat 
movement known os the early renalssanco. 

Contem|>orary with Rend were : not a more important, but a bet» 
ter artist, Jean Fouquet, painter at the courts of Charles VII. and 


■ Until wlUUa a few yeer* this Ium been ettribated to Ben<l Umadf, but In nome 
erebive* at Maraellles, Klebola* Proment btui nwently (1077) been found to have imui 
paid TO gulden for exneuting this very piotare. 

* “ Ob, Holy Mother of God, what Musea bad aeeii bunting, yet uncutmnmcd, we 
aclcnowladge tby laudable tmrity preaerved." 

*H1b “ petitea et Kecrdtea occupatlooH,” eaya one of bln contemponuriee. 
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Louis XL; Joan Bourdichon; and Jean Pereal.* Jean Fouqnet, the 
j.«r. Fou<|u«t kno’ira, was the head of a large school of iUu- 

(1415-1480), Tourt. minators at Tours. Working at about the time of the 
(iw-fsViirTourt. 0^ printing which swept away manuscripts, 

j««n Portal he was the last of the great painters that practised 
( -'5a8). Tourt. Appreciated in his time, for “he put 

into an initial letter power that would have distinguished a can- 
vas,” its writings speak of him as the “good painter of Louis 
XL, Joan Bouquet.” “Fouqnet takes so high a wing,” says Be 
Bastard, “that his place is with the great mastera” He was the 
greatest French painter of the fourteenth century, and he stands 
to the French school as Mantegna to the Italian. He had been the 
pupil of Antonio Filarote ( 1440 - ) in Italy, where he attracted 

much attention from his use of oil as a vehicle, then little known 
there, and painted the porti-ait of Pope Eugenius IV. His own por- 
trait as a man of about thirty, dressed in a close cap and a gown with 
a high collar, is seen in one of the early Limoges enamels in the 
Louvre. Many manuscripts illuminated by him are extant ; of these 
an important one is a Boccaccio at the Munich Library. A Josephus 
in French at the National Library, Paris, gives opportunity for a 
complete study of his stylo. But his finest work is a Prayer-Book 
“ pour Maltro Etienne Chevalier,” forty of the miniatures of which, 
having boon dismembered, are owned by M. Louis Brentano at Frank- 
fort-on-tho-Maine. Hero ho evinces the tenderness and grace of 
Memling and Fra Angelico without the occasional excessive sweetness 
of the one or stiffness of the other, his interiors becoming charmingly 
detailed genre scenes, in which furniture, costumes of great variety, 
and manners (for every class of life from the king to the beggar is rep- 
resented) are given with unmistakable trutL He also shows power 
as a draughtsman and colorist ; no small skill in perspective ; and free- 
dom of action and individuality in the figures. Of these the types 
are French, rather short and impressed with the animated French 
features ; but the painter’s grace of composition, taste in costumes, 
and his frequent attainment of great beauty in the heads — a charac- 
teristic then foreign to the northern schools — are a result of his 
Italian travels, the seductions of which, however, never drew him 
wholly from his independent nationality. His colors, strong but 

> Of PiSretl It Is recorded that he was sent to England to fashion the wedding robe 
of Mary Tudor, the sister of Henry VIIL, upon her marriage to Louis Xn. of BVance, 
the Mary Tudor who subsequently marrying her faithful lover, Charles Brandt, gave a 
fattl royal descent to Lady Jauo Grey. 
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oharming, and his tendency to portraiture are I’lomiah. He has a 
facile use of vivid tones, skilfully relieved by more neutral ones, as a 
soft, deep orange vermilion — which usually forms the key of his color — 
close to passages of buff and in conjunction with lively tones of gray , 
for these he finds frequent occasion in gay banners and shields, with 
soldiers’ buff leather tunics and stool accoutrements. lie has, too, 
beside his higher sentiment of art acquired in Italy, an uncompromis- 
ing realism, an early illustration of the French tendency that still 
crops out in the subtle studios of nature of the nineteenth century. 
In the two or throe of his paintings still existing his method is 
shown to bo the newly discovered one of the Van Eycks, with oil as 
the vehicle, which then was attracting the attention of all artists to 
Bruges. One, The Saviour of the World, is in the National Gallery, 
London ; one, a loaf of a large diptych in M. Louis Brentano’s collec- 
tion at Prankfort-on-tho-Maine and, ordered by that patron, is Eti- 
enne Chevalier, treasurer of Charles Vll. and Louis XL, in the act 
of adoration, forming really but a reproduction on a largo scale of 
one of the forty illuminations of the same collection the third, the 
other leaf of this, presents the object of adoration, the Virgin and 
Child. It is in the Museum of Antwerp. The Virgin is a likeness 
of Agnes Sorel, the beauty of the Court of Charles VIII., and who 
was herself an influential patron of Fonquet and made him the execu- 
tor of her will. Fonquet is associated with the death of Charles YII. 
in 1461, and the accession of Louis XL, in being employed to color a 
oast of the dead king’s face, and to furnish designs for the celebra- 
tion planned for the now king’s entry into Tours, for which payment 
is recorded, though the king declined to make the entry.’ He sub- 
sequently (1470-7.’)) received moneys from I^Kmis XL for piotnres, 
miniatures, and designs for the tomb of that monarch, proving th^ 
he was in every branch '’artist to the King.” His two sons and his 
pupils long existed upon his traditions with little development of 
them until a fresh contaot with Italy was furnished by Jean Piireal and 
Jetm Bourdichon, the latter a painter of portraits and hktoiy under 
Louis XL, who, though visiting Italy, maintained an independence of 
style, favorably modified by Italian suggestions. Jean Pdrtml ac- 
oompanied the army of Chwios VIIL to Italy, painted many of its 
battles, and bore thence the impressions of It^y’s grand peri^. 

> 8m flnsly eolond plst« to Fine Arte Qnartariy Heview, ISSS, Joiy to October. 

* By doee paid Ue widow for a bonae and garden, the site of FoU(|ttat’a reeldenre at 
Tours bee been determined by If. de Orand Maison, to be the angle formed by the Bu« 
de JeroMdem with the north aide of the Itue de Bouquet. 
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Besides this one at Tours, there was a school at Paris. Both 
maintained the native characteristics but under very different influ- 
ences. Tours, through the open highway maintained to the port of 
KTarbonne, was in more frequent communication with Italy, and its 
tendencies were thus modified by the Italian characteristics, while the 
School of Paris, by the work of the Flemish artists in the neighboring 
Burgundian Court, was drawn towards Flemish tendencies. Both 
schools started from the same point of native growth, illuminations, 
but the style of each is discriminated at a glance. Of the school at 
Paris the best-known example is a Prayer-Book of Anne of Brittany 
(Paris), queen of both Charles VIII. and his successor, Louis XII., 
and, as in it an A and L often occur entwined, it was probably 
executed after her marriage with Louis XII. (1498). It is inter- 
esting to trace in this early native work the peculiar tendency of 
French taste in the character of the coloring. From a narrow 
gamut of tints, toned in a high, sharp key, there is a production of 
harmony of color similar to that in the later schools. As influenced 
by Italian contact in the school of Tours, the general coloring became 
fainter and lost positive accent, while the forms and separate tints 
retained the French precision ; as influenced at Paris by the Flemish 
tendency, the native French lightness and gayety were mingled with 
the brilliant and varied hues of tho northern school; a Flemish 
luminous effect, also, and skill in details are shown by the work at 
Paris in Queen Anne’s Prayer-Book, in which blossoms and fruit are 
drawn in exquisite truth, and, in a Birth of Christ, faces are illumi- 
nated by a fire in the foreground. Thus when they were combined 
under Francis I. (1615-1647) each school was mutually corrective of 
tho other. In all the early French art, is apparent, as is still charac- 
teristic of the French school of the nineteenth century, a marked 
personality of motive. It seldom rose to the representation of great 
national thought, but expressed the limited aspirations of an indi- 
vidual or of a class. A general view shows French art of the fif- 
teenth century as having a native under-life, which was so overborne 
by hero Italian, and there Flemish influence, as to be well-nigh 
stifled, though, if left to the kindred tendencies of Flemish art, it 
might have been collaterally developed with it. 
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SIXTHBNTH CENTTTBT— HEIGHT OP ITALIAN nsrPLUENOE AND 
BEGINNING OE OEFICIAL PATBONAGE. 

P OLITICAL, social, and art influences now conspired to give 
renewed impulse to French art. By the crafty absolutism of 
Louis XL (1461-1483) the power of the nobles had been subordinate!! 
to that of the king, and a centralization of influence l) 0 gan, which, 
■with the increased number of provinces made subject to the royal 
power, resulted in the sixteenth century in the formation of a royal 
court that formed the centre of the wealth and culture of the nation. 
Here artists, who had previously suffered the limitations of isolatotl 
residence or that of scant communities, as well as the narrowed activ- 
ities imposed by the rigid rules of the trade guilds, wore brought into 
contact with the highest intolligcnci'! and social grace then existing. 
Biuco the close of the twelfth century the guilds for artisans had hold 
a formidable power, and artists could only act within the sphere 
assigned to them, which was inferior to that of artisans.' This 
thraldom continued in an arbitrary form until the partial relief 
afforded by the spirit of the sixteenth century, indeed, oven until the 
founding of the Academy of Painting in 1648. 

Of the sixteenth century the prominent new characteristic was tlie 
greater assertion of the individual. Also, the incri‘aB<«l intcrcoumtJ 
with Italy in the expeditions of Charles VIII. (14!i4) and l^otiis XlL 
(1489) for the recovery of the Milanese had resulted in tlioir armies 
returning with, not only artists, but idtma and niyccts of art, which 
gave impetus and direction to the native tmdencuus. This was the 
tirat real revelation to Prance of the grand art of Italy. The bril- 
liant and cultivated court of Milan, where they had found Ijoonardo 
da Vinoi exorcising his wondrons and versatile genius, tliey left 

> In tb« artoentti Rentarr, cookc’ •calUon* mlRiit, to foms) proROMton*, {ini> 
ced« ptinters and scnlptom.— Laborde. 

Eranels Clouat, to fp^eat honor with ifVaada I., waa cosatantl; annoyed by being 
enrolled among the artliaoa. 
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almost a ruin. But, by the “life-blood of Italy which they had. 
sucked,” they imparted a new vigor to France. And for the assimi- 
lation of Italian superiority of artistic culture the French were 
wholly ready, for they had wealth,' taste for luxury," and great naen- 
tal attainment." But there was less originality in the sixteenth cen- 
tury in painting than in other forms of art 

Early in the century, Francis I., by removing his court to Paris 
(Fontainebleau), united the two native schools of Tours and Paris, 
and a brilliant period of art production followed. This met, however, 
with an eclipse in the civil strife * between Catholics and ^testants 
during the reigns of the three sons of Catharine de’ Medici. The 
latter part of the century thus records a low condition of native art, 
injured by Italian imitation. 


PAINTEBS OP THE SIXTBEITCH OBNTtTBT. 

It was the work of that splendor-loving sovereign, who delighted 
in the title of “ the first gentleman of France,” to found * a school, 
the School of Fontainebleau, but it was of foreign artists. Adroit, 

I Notwithutandingr the war of a hundred years preceding the epoch of the Battle of 
Nancy (1477), the treasures preserved at the Palace of the Luxembourg reached the 
fabulous llgures of 450,000 crowns. (Comynes, llv. v., chap, viii.) In 1489 Mary of 
Burgundy ciuTied to her husband, Maximilian, in tapestries, furniture, and joyaux,’* 
a valuation of 801,000 ducats (Annuaire des Musses Impdriaux d'Autriche, p. 442), and 
I^uls XI. proudly replied when his brother-in-law, Galeas Maria Sforza, offered him a 
subsidy of 100,000 ducats in cash, **Tell yonr master I do not wish his money, and that 
1 raise every year three times as much as ho.*’ 

* The taste for luxury of costumes, even of war, and of furniture and jewelry, is 
famous. The description of the uniforms that the hand of arbaletriers wore upon the 
entrance of Charles VIXI. into Florence, and the inventory of the goods of Charlotte of 
Savoy, the wife of Louis XL (Paris, 1565), may be cited. 

* Many of the nobles wore learned, as Bend of Anjou, the Due de Berrl, and Charles 
d*Orl<'*anH. UiuLt the name of fitude ” the University of Paris had obtained its 
flrat pHvilogo from Philippe Auguste in 1200, the first in the world, and becoming a 
model t .0 other nations in the middle ages, gave to Prance the superiority In thought. 
This university was well attended. In 1461 ambassadors from Florence estimated 
18,000 as the number of scholars ” of Paris, not comprising those studying civil law. 
(ArdblvoStoricoItaliano, 1865, pp. 82-«8. Jourdaln’s Chronologlcus . . . adhlstortam 
Uttlvewltatls Parislensls, Paris, 1862, p. 804.) 

* Eight civil wars, with short intervals of peace, the result of that queen’s m a xim , 
^ Divide and govern,” and of her setting, by her Italian craft, sect against sect, occupied 
the thirty years following 1562, during the reigns of the last two of Catharine de’ 
Medici’s three royal sons. The massacre of St. Bartholomew alone (1572) deprived the 
kingdom of the fiower of its strength. 

* Though there Is evidence that in the fourteenth century Giotto had been called to 
Avignon by dement V, and Memmi by Petrarch, no school existed there. 
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impulsive, chivalrous, by nature keenly appreciative of all the 
higher forms of intellectual expression, Francis I. (1516-1547) 
could not traverse the Italian peninsula from Milan to Naples in 
that golden age of art, Tvithout seeking to effect a similar adorn- 
ment of France. The bitter rivalry between him and Charles 
V. also gave Francis I. an aspiration to attain to an elegance of 
taste and patronage of art equal to that monarch’s. Ho invited 
Leonardo da Vinci (1616) to France and so cherished him there as to 
give rise to the report that the artist died (1519) in the sovereign’s 
arms. And, if Andrea del Sarto, after painting a few pictures in 
France (1518), hurried back to Italy and, through the baleful fascina- 
tions of his wife, proved faithless to the French monarch’s liberal 
patronage, and squandered upon her the money that should have 
purchased works of high art for Franco, other Italian artists booamo 
permanent workers at the French Court. II Kosso from 1530 to 
1641 ; Primaticcio by over thirty years’ residonco (1531-1570) in tho 
esteem of tho snccossivo sovereigns, Francis I., Henry II., and Fran- 
cis II.; Nicoold del Abbato (1522); Follcgrino; II Ihignacavallo, by 
their works, tho pupils they brought with them, and their practical 
lessons, transplanted tho Italian spirit and formed the School of Foti- 
tainebloau. Brought there for his own gratification, Fmneis I. hardly 
foresaw the influence to bo wioldod by this littlo Rome” for tho ensu- 
ing two hundred years. More than thirty paintora wore constantly 
studying at Fontaincbloan as ono studied at Romo, and thence issued 
many skilful masters.’ But tho Italian colony, guests of tho success- 
ive monaroiis, and treated as ]>rinccs, eclipsed the more obscure 
native painters, so that they are comparatively lost to history, though 
Francis I. patriotically gave thorn no small share of tlie works ortlorcd 
upon the new Fontainebleau palace. The brilHancy of the snlxte- 
quent Louis Quatorze period also aided in bniying them under 
neglect. Iteoontly discovonxl documents, however, show that tlu'V 
wore numerous and able, and that to them great works wore en- 
trusted,* which, however, with tho exception of illuminations and 
some portraits, have perished. They soon began to be called the 
French School to distinguish them from the Italimis. Joan Cousin 
and tho Clouets are the most conspiouous of th^ native artists, but 
are of differing tendencies. 

There were four Clouets^ all cf Flemidi origin and all faithful to 

I Deaerlptioii HMorlque . . . Ce FtmUia^dtwa. Fir M. TAhM Oalfbnii Fitta 

im. 

* IdtbcsCe't La HeoiiMUM Am Arts 4 la OtNir As Vranea (tSBC). 
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nemish traditions. Jehan, the father, at the age of forty (1460), 
after the fall of the house of Burgundy in the death of Charles the Bold 
had caused less demand for artists there, came from Brussels, bring- 
ing with him experience in the practice of the perfected method of oil 
painting just discovered by the Van Eycks. The others were his son 
Jean, his grandson Francois, and the brother of Eran 9 ois, whose name 
is unknown but whom, as “ the brother of Janet,” a note of Margaret 
of Valois speaks of taking into her service at Navarre. Francois 
is the most conspicuous, from, his both maintaining the skill and 
inheriting the accumulated honors of the two preceding generations. 
The talent of the family, in its time, was deservedly valued j it did 
much to elevate the artists’ position when it was still not above that 
of the artisan. Their charmingly faithful and expressive portraits 
aided in this, for, to the value of the individual and his personality 
then prevailing, was allied a passion for portraits, which is, naturally, 
after the religious and ascetic forms the first phase of a taste for art. 
It was then out of all proportion to the demand for other kinds of 
painting. Jean Clouet had received the honor of appointment as 
“"varlet de chambre ” and painter in ordiuaiy to Francis I. (1523), an 
office created by that monarch, and of which this artist was the first 
incumbent. He thus loads the distinguished procession of “ painters 
to the king,” that under Louis XVL was lost in Vien, appointed 
1789, and that had been rendered illustrious by Poussin, Lebrun, 
Bigaud, and Mignard. In the daily intercourse of the court, he 
became Master Jean, Jehan, Jehannot, Jehannet, and Janet, the last 
becoming fixed upon him and the family after him as their name. 
What his portraits must have been is known chiefly by writings, as, 
e.g., in the Ohronioles of Brantdme it is said : '‘Marie Stuart now 
appeared in her imtional costume of the barbarous fashion of her 
country, but being a veritable goddess it was necessary that Janet 
should paint her.” Two of his portraits of Francis I. still exist ; 
one, an equestrian figure, at Florence, where it passes for a Hol- 
1)oin ; the other a half length, natural size at Versailles, where it has 
been attributed to Mabuse. These attributions, which mark their 
character and rank, were long accepted, but have been corrected by 
Labotde. 

Franqois Cflonet succeeded to his father’s office* (1546), and 

* Ai an tnemnbent ot thl* h# was called upon to take a cast of the face and hands of 
Frsuais I. at his death tor the effl^ to he horns at his funeral and also to 
nmdw tha saioe seivloe to Henry H. Rls expenses for this, even for the hair of the 
effigy, are i^l «xtint. They were ent down by the court treasurer. 
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maintaining his own Gothic stjle among the distinguished Italians 
Frm^oi. Clouet and theit imitators, successfully competed with them 
(1510.157a), Toure, {qj. public Gstecm. Prom his resemblance to Holbein 
he is believed to have been a pupil of that master. His works 
and those of his father are often confounded from both being 
“varlets of the king” and both favorite portrait painters. But 
the father left few pictures, and the son many. Many of his works 
are in England, chiefly at Hampton Court, where they are some- 
times taken as productions of Holbein. His many portraits of dis- 
tinguished persons from Francis 1 . to Charles IX. would form a 
gallery of great interest. It has been said the Medicean portion 
might serve for the life of Catharine do’ Medici as truly as the pic- 
tures painted by Eubens a half century later did for that of the 
Medicean queen of Henry IV. The portrait of Francis I. is in the 
collection of Lord Dudley, marked “ Leonardo,” but now considered 
a Clouet. At the Museum of Antwerp is the Dauphin Francis, 
eldest son of Francis I., who died early ; Francis II., son of Homy 
II., as a boy, is in Earl Spencer’s collection at Althor|)e and, because 
as a boy, suggesting the motherly influence of Catharine de’ Medici. 
At Hampton Court is Mary, Queen of Scots. In the Earl of Carlisle's 
collection at Castle Howard is Catharine do’ Medici herself as a 
mother, surrounded by her children, four future sovereigns, in full 
length, life size ; Francis II., Charles IX., Henry III., and Margaret, 
the future wife of Henry of Navarre. Joan d'Albrot, the father of 
Henry of Navarro, is at Kiltingham, and a portrait of Don John of 
Austria is in the collection of the King of Holland. Henry IL, at 
the ago of thirty-five, is now at the Tx)uvrc. In tliti Belvcdore at 
Vienna, is tliu full-sized portrait of Charles IX., which his mother 
sent to the Austrian Court when she was negotiating his marriage 
with Elizabeth, the daughter of Maximilian II.; and in the Ijouvro 
is a half-length portrait of Elizabeth taken at tho time of her 
marriage. Eighty-eight others in black and rod chalk of distin- 
guished characters of the different courts are at Castle Howard. 
Five large pictures ropreseuting, one a battle and others state 
ceremonies, in which Henry II. and Catharine de’ Medici flgured, and 
of which one was over eighty feet long, were in existence as late as 
1793 , as shown by an inventory made at that time. They have sinee 
disappeared, probably among th(»o burned during the EevulnHon. At 
the Louvre, besides the three authentic portraits mentioned, are six- 
teen portraits classed under the head, ** School of Clouet.’* This 
representative of the national school at this time shows in his works 
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a further development of the tendency of his predecessors. They 
had laid on their local tints in solid layers^ carrying them in mass up 
to the extreme edge and, after this was dry, modelled the surface by 
hatching, but with a color so diluted that the touches easily min- 
gled, In Clouet’s period there was greater freedom of manner, and 
the quaintness and harshness of the preceding time was replaced by 
an intelligent and courtly refinement. The characteristics of the 
Clouets are the Flemish ones; fine finish and a simple, careful 
imitation of nature, without idealization. Their portraits indicate 
great power for reading and depicting character.* This was charac- 
teristic of the age, a faithful reproduction of man in the increased 
respect for his personality. ♦ 

• * 

BAINTBIBS AB'SEOIBD BT ITAIiIAK INBlUElSrOB. 

By the Italiam artists in France the native artists were drawn to 
the practices of the Italian decadence, for, after the death of Leo- 
nardo and the withdrawal of Del Sarto, Francis L and his sneoessors 
conld attract no artists equal to these from Italy. A taste for study 
in Italy was also acquired. Of this Italianized class the most famous 
was Jean Cousin, *‘le Sfinonais” as he often wrote himself, who was 

cou.in attracted by the Florentine design of II Bosso. 

(*se*-isS9«r He is considered the earliest historical painter of the 
b.«or» 1599). French school. He made the transition in his practice 

Siinti * 

from glass painting to oil, being the last of the painters 
on glasse Several glass windows now in the Louvre from the Ohapel 
of the OhAteau d’Anet, the castle of the beautiful Diane de Poictiers, 
so influential in the reign of Henry II., are attributed to him. Only 
three authenticated pictures by him remain, as he spent his time 
chiefly in other pursuits ; in gl^s painting ; in scnlpture, in which 
he gained high rank; in engraving and architecture; in giving 
lectures ; and iu writing books, two* of such value that they alone 

* The lisad of Hewey HI. Is expressive of the character of both his father and 
mother, indeed, it is typical of the whole family of Catherine. ... In the por- 
trait in the Louvre of the Princess Elisabeth of Austria, the bride of Charles IE., he 
depleted the eagerness, the frank and simple life of a ^rl of eighteen covered with 
Jew^, who happily could not foresee her fate. . . . The Vienna portrait of her 
husband shows beneath the tranquil pose and the dignified quiet, the truth of his 
eharaeterisation hy De Thou : * He was haughty, violent, cruel and dissimulating.' 
And with all this, Clouet has given expression in the same face to Charles XE.'s Ic^e 
of poetiy and the arts."— Idrs. Mark Pattisou, Renaissance of Art in Prance. 

*Idvre de le Perspe<»tive, Paris, IddO, and La Vraye Science de la Portraiture, Puis, 

urn, 
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would have kept his name from perishing. The principal one of his 
three paintings, a Last Judgment (Louvre), from its treatment, in 
which muscles arc conspicixous and the action of great force, has given 
to him the name of “the Michael Angelo of Franco.” He had a 
thorough knowledge of anatomy, and ho also resomblod that artist 
in the number of his accomplishments. Tho second is a so-calksl 
Eva Pi'ima Pandora at Montard, the Ohiltcau at Sons in which he 
was born, and which is also still known as *' Jean Cousin’s 
and where eventually this picture served as a door from tho kitchen 
to the coal closet.' It represents his early stylo and has tho same 
“pdte” as the Clouets, obtained by tho same means, and tho drapery 
is largely and simply treated. The third is tho Descent from tho 
Cross, at Mayenoo. 

He married Nicole, tho daughter of Lubiu Rousseau, the lien- 
tenant-general of the bailiwick of Sens, and at his death loft one 
daughter, Mario. His time WJis spent between Paris and his native 
place, in the possession of a brilliant reputation duriiig the reigns of 
Henry 11., Francis II., Charles IX. and Henry III. It is generally 
believed that ho was of tho Protestant faith, us in his Last Judgment 
ho placed tho pope in tho Inferno. The Italian influence softened 
his contours, imparted a grace to his native taste, and these qualities, 
added to his native ability, make him rank as tho greatest painter in 
Franco before Poussin. 

Tho Italian influence was continuo<l in two others, Toussaint Du 
Breuil and Martin SV6minot (1667-1 C19), at first tho pupils of the 
TouM«intDu Italians and subsequently their successors in iwloming 
Pt?*'. I>aluco of Fontainebleau. Du Breuil belongs to this 
ch»v.‘ St. century ; Frfiminet’s chief work fulls into tho next, but 
Miohd ^ connecting link to this. Thwo artists folhtwed 

simply tho stylo ot Primaticcio, whom rich gifts frcun Francis I., 
Henry II., Francis II., and Cliurlcs IX. hatl retained so long In 
Franco. This readiness to adopt the inethods of an«)thor school a^id 
country stifled the growth of native art, which might liavo dcvcl* 
oped the strength to throw off those tendencies, had not the native 
spirit boon weakened by internal dissensions. Under the influence 
of these, however, towards tho close <»f tho century, ovon tho most 
vigorous minds of tho period turned to the schools of Italy whore 
they might find, without necessity of individual mitiation, sue* 
oossful methods of skilled technique ready to hand. **Qoiag to 


> M* iK'ou. 
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Rome ” thus became more aud more the custom. Had there been 
favorable conditions, a teaching that grasped principles rather than 
servilely imitated, the influence of Italy’s higher and differing civili- 
zation, in giving enlarged views and breaking up local traditions, 
could not have been less beneficial than that of the French Academy 
at Rome established by the French Government a little later (1666), 
and continued until now. Italian teaching was also afforded nearer 
home, at Fontainebleau, and some of the most Italianized of the 
French artists never crossed the Alps. Italian influence thus eclipsed 
that of the contemporary Flemish school, which, being also in its 
infancy and developing simultaneously with it, evoked the native traits 
of the French school, rather than, like the Italian, overpowered them. 

With all its French monarchs victims of misfortune,^ the six- 
teenth century furnishes as its summary in art: the establishment by 
Francis I. of the School of Fontainebleau ; and, paintings in the 
earlier part of this century beginning, as easel pictures, to be port- 
able, the commencement of a royal collection by that monarch ; thus 
ho formed the nucleus of a national gallery which was eventually to 
become the magnificent Museum of the Louvre. Four of the Leo- 
nardos, among them the wonderful Mona Lisa, and seven of its 
important Raphaels were the legacy of Francis I. ; parts of it, like 
Napoleon’s gains, wore obtained as trophies of war ; this first royal 
collection was, however, then, as it remained under many sovereigns, 
the private property of the king, never open to the people. Other 
definite points of the century’s art history were : the creation of the 
office of painter varlot ”) to the king ; the collateral development 
of a native school ; the final predominance of Italian influence, pro- 
moted by the national weakness resulting from the religious dissen- 
sions brought about by Oatbarine de’ Medici, in which also many 
valuable works of art wore destroyed.® In the general revivification 
of ideas, however, native art gained a firm foothold in France. 

> (Charles VXII. and Louis XII. mot roversos In Italy, rrancis I. was taken prisoner 
at Pavia, Henry IX. was slain in a tilting match after suffering defeat at St. Quentin, 
Frauds XX. died young, Charles XX. died suffering remorse for St. Bartholomew, and 
Henry III* was murdered as was also Henry IV. 

* The first catalogue of the royal art treasures, Tr^sor des Merveilles de Fontaine- 
hieaa l«e Fdre Dan, 164S, showed many of the collection of Francis I. to he then 
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SBTBNTBBOTH CBOTUEY— THE AGE OF LOUIS XIT.— FOUNDING OP 

THE AOADEMy. 

T he aorenteenth century was a period of grandeur for Franco ; of 
grand victories gained, and grand palaces decorated. But the 
effect of the religions dissensions of the late sixteenth century caused 
a dearth of artistic talent in its early years. Thnn) iniluenceH, as in 
the preceding history, the Italian, the Flemish, and the native — the 
last always of tendencies somewhat allied to the Flemish, and all 
with newly enforced powers — affected its art. The Italian queen of 
Henry IV., Maria de' Medici (married 1600), by her employment of 
Flemish artists for decorating her new palace of tho Luxembourg, as 
Rubens in tho twenty-four scenes of her life — now in the Ijouvre— 
Duchesne, and Ohampaigno, did much for national art. But she 
thus, Italian though she was, and full of predilections for Italian art, 
which she and her Minister greatly promoted in Franco, also created 
a source of Flemish influence, a means of teaching Rubens’s methods, 
of which French artists have since continually availed themsolvos, the 
result of which, however, begins to be more fully apparent in the 
eighteenth century and, in tho nineteouth, is still an acknowledged 
power. Tho Luxembourg pictures by Rubens wore soon to become a 
nursery, in which the first efforts of French artists took direction, 
and to unite with the French Academy at Rome in producing a 
beneficial cosmopolitism for French students. Italian influence, 
however, now pr^ominated. 

Tho piospmty following that charter of religious rights, the Edict 
of Efantes (1598), tho restoration of the fiuanctHi, tho endowing of 
schools, and the promotion of manafaoturos under Henry IV. (1589- 
1610) by Sully, was followed by tixe thirty-three years’ reign of Louis 
XIII. and Richelieu, whose avowed purpose to weaken the nobility, 
by absorbing them in the luxuries of the Parisian Court, had result^ 
in making the monarchy so absolute that the edicts of the king wm 
registered by the “ parlement ” Trithout examination. Thus tiie way was 
prepared for the absolutism of Louis XIV., which led to designa^g 
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even an art period by his name. The autocrat’s personal influence 
was favorable to grandeur and dignity, to an art disciplined, executed 
by rule, well ordered, and it contributed to art this element of the 
classical character. The effect was further promoted by the distin- 
guished influence of Poussin’s antiques ; also a prevalence of this 
disciplined style was caused by the many artists working under the 
leadership of some one court painter, selected as expressing the king's 
ideas and taste. The king thoroughly believed in the art he had done 
so much to develop. He had Lebrun’s Family of Darius hung in his. 
own room at the Tuileries and, as its pendant. The Supper at Emmaus 
by Veronese, and, surrounded by courtiers extolling French art to the 
skies, he one day took the Paptd Nuncio, M. Defini, there to impress 
him with the superiority of French art. 

The great event of the seventeenth century to the artistic world 
of France, to the entire world of art eventutdly, was the founding of the 
French Academy of Painting and Sculpture (1648), which, through the 
liberal scope subsequently given to it by the great Colbert (1662-1683), 
made the promotion of art an affair of the government, and gave to 
French art an official foundation on which it is still maintained, and 
to which is in great part owing its present supremacy. By a retroac- 
tion of its fame upon the association of artists formed early in the 
century by Simon Vouet, and which became the nucleus of the 
Academy, the French school of painting has by some been considered 
to take its origin at this time and Vouet to be its founder. He 
certainly bequeathed to art a brilliant school of pupils, and to himself, 
through their celebrity, renown. The seventeenth century thus may 
bo said in its very beginning to take lustre from the reign of Louis 
XIV., though he was not bom till 1638. 

His egotistical appropriation to himself of things of special vidue, 
with his lore of grandeur, led him to make valuable collections, and 
he became a munificent patron of art. The royal collection of 
pictures, during the vicissitudes of those turbulent times, had been 
reduced from that of Francis I. to about 100 at the beginning of 
Louis’s reign. He increased it, even during his wars, to 2,403,* 
an '’almost infinite number,” contemporary descriptions of that 
day make it. Colbert, at the king’s order, spared no trouble or 
expense to secure valuable works, and for this, great opportuni- 
ties offered. Borne pictures of the collection of Charles I.,‘ as 

> BaUly’t Catalogue, 1709-10. 

• Obarlea had pniehaaad, tor £SO,000, the ooUeeUon of the nnhea of Maatna. 
Havlag ingmented thla, his eolleetiou numbered 1,887 ptctniea at his death. 

S 
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Loais had been disinclined to profit by the misfortune of hia 
uncle, were at their sale (1C60-53) absorbed by Mazarin and Jabach, 
a rich banker at Paris, and those of Jabaeh’s which were subsequently 
acquired by Mazarin passed with Mazarin’s ‘ at his death (16C1) to 
the king. Others were acquired from a later sale by Jabach * and 
arc some of the most admired of the Louvre of to-day. But Colbert 
also imported from Italy many of the paintings then in vogue, as 
those of the Carracci, of Guido, Guercino, and Albano. The pictures 
of the Crown now received care, and in 1709-10 a catalogue was 
made by their keeper, Bailly, which, though but a manuscript, is of 
groat historic value. But the sovereign yet had no dream that his 
gallery was the nation’s gallery, that it belonged in any way to tho 
people, or that tho people were entitled oven to look upon its pictures. 
Colbert, however, always in advance of his ago, effected that for a 
time in 1681 the king’s acquisitions should bo arranged in the old 
Louvre and soon at Paris. They filled seven galleries there besides 
four in the Hdtol. Tho fashion thus set was followed by tho nobles. 
Mazarin’s collection had tripled that of his sovereign. Cardinal 
Bicholieu earlier had formed tho first of the throe galleries known in 
history os of tho Palais Boyal. In 1624 he purchased tho Hbtcls 
d’Armagnac and do Bambouillot, demolished them, and built on 
their site the Hdtol do Bicholieu ; in 1629, m his incrctming impor- 
tance, more land was purchased, a portion of tho old walls of Paris of 
tho time of Charles V. that ran through tho garden demolished, the 
ditch filled up, tho residonoo remodelled on a larger s(;alc, and in 16^)4 
tho now structure became a palace and was called the Pubis Cardinal 
Its library was from September, 1661, to February, 1692, tho place 
of assembly for tho Academy of Painting, and there were held tho 
Academy’s first throe exhibitions (1667-69-71). Tho next (1673), 
become too brgo for tho library, took place in tho court. 

For this first gallery of tho Pabis Boyal il^chclieu hati gathered, 
in the loft wing of his palace, twenty-five iwrtraits of illustrirms men, 
the twenty-fifth being '*by courtesy” that of his sovereign, Louis 
XIII. ; tho twenty-fourth was that of Bicholieu himself. That of Maria 
do’ Medici, though ho compelled her to die in exile, he allowed to bang 
there. These portraits wore painted by Philippe dc Ohampaigne, 

> Five hnndrtid Md fotijr>c{x oriitliMl pictum st • vslattloa at IIHfin IWrM toumois, 
ttS copies, ftt SS7 Uvrw tooniots, uid IMl portralte of papm from 8t Peter to that tune, 
•t 7SS Uvree tounots. 

* Oae hundred ud one paintings end S,SIS dmfgni st e cost of 900,0(10 Uvree or 
8,000,000 frtnci. Vlllot eetimstet s llvrc at fifteen fnwet. 
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Simon Vouet, Juste d’Bgmont, and Poerson.' Each, of the twenty- 
five portraits was accompanied by two marble busts, many of them 
antiques, and sevei’al small pictures, representing the device of each 
subject and his most signal deeds. 

Other galleries were those of Monsieur, of Dubois, of Milor Mel- 
fort, of the Due do Orammont, the Abb6 de Mesainville, D6rat, 
Forest de ITaucre, de Noise, de Seignelay, Tamboneau, Paillet, de 
Launay, do la Eavois, of the Due de Noailles, de Menars, d’Haute- 
feuille, of the Due de Vendome, Oorberon, de Bretonvilliers, du 
Oher, de Lorraine, the Abb6 de Champs, Dorigny, etc., etc. The con- 
ditions of the time were prolific of genius. In literature the century 
was eminently the “grand si^cle.” Artists were demanded for the 
ornamentation of the numerous buildings now erecting, such as the 
enlargement of the Louvre, and the conversion of the royal property 
at Versailles into a palace whose grandeur and magnificence are a 
true type of the spirit which “Le Grand Monarque” imparted to 
art. All departments, painting, sculpture, and architecture, were 
by his encouragement drawn away from truth of spirit to a conven- 
tional grandeur. By a parade of pomp and dignity and a solemn 
rule of etiquette, the true native French spirit, as well as the Italian, 
was stifled, and society entire in France, rejecting such teachings as 
Teniers's pictures and Shakespeare’s scenes of humble truths of 
human nature, found in the aim for impressive effect, in a Active 
majesty, an ideal for art. But the establishment of the Academy 
has largely atoned for any effects of this false taste of Louis XIV. * 

Vouet had studied in Rome, and after his return an association of 
artists formed by him, among whom his pupils Lebrun, Lesueur, and 
Sobastieu Bourdon were conspicuous, often conferred together con- 
cerning the practices of the Academy of Artists there.’ They com- 
bined in 1648 to found a similar institution in Paris. These plans 
wore hastened by the annoyance occasioned by the master house- 
painters and artisans, the Maltrise, who pressed the artists to join 
their association. Another annoyance arose from the Maltrise of St. 

* Thoy have been engraved by Heluc($ and Bignon, in a work by Vulslon de la 
Colombl^re, 1656. 

» Beul(S» the permanent secretary of the Academy of Painting, in 1868 said, The 
founding of the Academy is for the great king and his Minister Colbert, le titre 
dHmmortalitd le plus pnr.** 

* An interesting contemporaneous account of the founding of the Acaddmie des 
Beaux* Arts is found In a paper written by Gutilet de Saint Georges, historian of the 
Academy (appointed 1688), read at a sitting of that body July 4, 16^, and published 
im. 
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Luke. This had been created (1391) by the Pr6v6t of Paris in the 
need of inspecting and enforcing honest work, and honest supplies of 
paint and wai from the painters of images employed by the Church. 
These “ jur6s ” or the sworn in, as the members of the Maitriso wore 
called, were at first worthy artists, but, as it became an annoying 
duty, the higher class of artists declined it, and in the hands of 
unworthy men the Maitriso had developed into a tyranny,* which had 
continued for centuries. By a regulation of its procuring and having 
the force of law, dated 1391, renewed 1682, confirmed by the Oh4- 
telet” (1620), artists wore prohibited from assembling pupils around 
a model and from selling or freely exchanging their works, without 
proving five years of apprenticeship and four of joumeymanship.* 
At the accession of Louis XIV., as for a long time previous, artists 
consisted of three classes : 1st, The Sworn Masters of the Corporation 
of St. Luke, i.e., the Maitriso; 2d, The Brevotaires of iho King; 
8d, others who were of neither of those bodies. The Brevotaires or 
Privil^gifis had grown out of the fact that Charles VI., Charles VIII., 
Henry II., and Charles IX. had exempted certain artists from toxos, 
subsidies, loans, watch, guard, and any servitude whatever to the 
State. These privileges had caused the Brevotaires long to he held 
in hatred by the Maltrise, and, daring the minority of Iiouis XIV., 
while the spirit of the Fronde still incited to audacities, the Brevo< 
taires were summoned before a session of the Maitriso of Bt. Luke 
(Feb. 7, 1646), and tho demand made that the number of painters 
to the house of the king should he reduced to four, or six at most, 
and this number should not be exceeded by those called ' }»aint«rB to 
the queen.’ ” Tho Maltrise even proceeded so far as to oonfisoato 
the pictures of two, S6vfign6 and Bulot, and to prohibit their exiKW* 
ing piotnres for sale. This proved tho inciting act, though it had 
carefully avoided molesting tho conspicuous and impular young Le- 
brun, just returned with high honors from Rome, mid whose disUn- 
guished bearing, manners, and talent had in his boyhood won the pro- 
tection of the Chancellor S6guier. But with a tme ‘*C8j>rit do oorps,” 
Lebrun, now about twenty-eight yewrs of age, making the general 
inteiost hia own, assumed tho brunt of a revolt against tho tyranny, 
and at onoe formed plans of organiaation, to vMck La Hyre, Batasin, 

1 BgttttnSol U Foredt at ParU, IL, p. 

^Tbert wta MCtttmnU at in of thte at 

ftrtut*, imonfc whom warn Ij0iu«tur, Bourdtoo, bill In n oaSiai 

while drawing from their model, a dHnIcSog cobbler. Th^ were tmieneU the Mal^ 
trtee hi wary way that the law permlttod* 
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Sebastien Bourdon, and Lesueur hastened to subscribe, remembering 
that the academies in Italy had begun in similar struggles. 

The outraged queen-mother, Anne of Austria, as regent, readily 
lent her favor to the proposed organization, and a decree of the Coun- 
cil of State (1648, Jan. 20), in the presence of the king, then aged 
ten, recognized the Eoyal Academy of Painting and Sculpture. The 
artists were not, however, freed from processes begun again and 
again by the Maitrise. The Maltrise, the richer association, assumed 
the form of the Academy of St. Luke, thus paying the new organiza- 
tion the compliment of imitation. Later, Mignard, the jealous com- 
petitor of Lebrun, was placed at its head under the title of Prince, 
and it always ojBEered a vantage ground for any disaffected artist to 
oppose the Royal Academy. The Royal Academy in the hope of peace 
consented to a union of the two in 1651 (August 4), but the incom- 
patibility of the two bodies soon caused a separation. At the separa- 
tion the older corporation was much chagrined at the announcement 
that the king had granted letters patent (June 23, 1655) to the Eoyal 
Academy, according to it freedom from letters of Maltrise, a pension 
of one thousand livres, a lodgment in the OoUege of Prance, and to 
thirty of its members the privileges which members of the ''Acad§mie 
Pranqaise,^^ established by Richelieu in 1636, already enjoyed. 

B^des this benefit the king also made modifications of the regu- 
lations. These fixed for the entire duration of the Royal Academy 
of one hundred and forty-five years, except for the six years already 
passed and the sixteen years preceding its overthrow, for which Louis 
XYL legislated, the significance of the terms used in descriptions of 
every painter of note. They were in effect : 

I. As in Borne the Academy of St. Luke had attained renown under the pro- 
tection of the Oardinal Francesco Barberini, and formerly one of the other Car- 
dinal nephews of the pope, so the French Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
might select from men of France, eminent in qualities and character, “a protec- 
tion and a vice protection.” 

II. The Chief of the Academy for the first six years shall henceforth be called 
Director : he shall, in the absence of the Protector and Vice-Protector, preside at 
all assemblies of the Academy, take the oaths of the candidates, control the execu- 
tion of regulations, and determine the subjects for the reception pieces. 

III. There shall be four Rectors chosen by a plurality of votes from the most 
capable of the twelve Professors. They shall be placed above the Professors and 
shall judge all difiorenoes in regard to the ** savoir ” of art, even be arbiters of the 
prices of works, whenever any are executed for His Majesty, the King. They shall 
serve quarterly. 

IV. The four places of Professors thus made vacant shall be filled by the Acad* 
emy from its members. 
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V, Of the four Rectors, one, by vote of tlie Aciidemy, may l)e changed each 
year or not, as sliall seem proper, his place bcang filled by olw^tion from the twelve 
Professors, of whom the Rector so changed shall take the place. 

VI, The anckm shall henceforth bo called Professors without, however, any 
change in their prerogatives, duties, or honors. They can be chosen only from the 
eight adjunct or sissistant Professoi*s. 

VII, Every year two of the Professors shall bo changed by lot, the two, still 
having the honorary rank of Counsellors of the Academy, shall attend and have 
voice in all deliberative mootings. 

VllL The two places thus vacated shall bo filled from the Aoatiomy or Coun- 
sellors indifferently.* 

IX. Only the Director, four Rectors, twelve Professors, Counsellors, and Officers 
shall have voice in delibei'ative assemblies, but all members may be present. 

X. The seal of the Academy shall have upon one side the imagt) of the Pro- 
tector, on the other the oscutchoon of the Academy. (The logtmd of this was 
** lAbertm arHbus restituta.) 

XL A Chancellor holding rank next to DiriHjtor shall Im <*lu>sen fr«)in the 
Rectors, Professors, or Counsellors to have charge of the seal. ... lie may 
be changed every year or retained indefinitely as the Academy may judge Inwt. 

XIL There shall be a Secretary whose roc»or(ls shall be sigiu'd by the Direettor, 
Rectors, and Professors present at the transaction. 

XIV, A Treasurer libaU bo chosen who shall have t?hargo of the rectcipts, 
expenses, pictures, furniture, and utensils of the Academy ; ho shall have the 
rank of Counsellor. 

XV, Engravers of groat merit shall be admitted to the Academy without 
becoming {)alnterH. 

XX. The Thirty on whom the same privilege as thone of the French Academy 
will bo cM^nferrod shall bo the Director, four Rectors, twelve Professors, the Hoore- 
tary, Treasurer, and the eleven next oiitoupying these placnm* Tlxese privih*gv!« will 
remain inseparably attached to the pi^rsons who occupy those plact^ on the day of 
the commission issued by His Majesty, afterwanis to those who «uc<?eod them, In 
such manner as to keep the number thirty filled, others rtxteiving them only upon 
the decease of these. 

vSinco the new statute took away their deliborativo voioe the jxiri$ 
declared their proflcnce unnecessary, and in a few months ’ the ai^para- 
tion was ofloctod (July 3, 1665)- 

To continue the oxiatonce of the organissation at the death o£ 
Ma 2 »rin (1662), owing to the stroas of its poverty and the jwrsiatenec 
of its rival, the most strenuous efforts of Is^brun wert^ niicessary. 
But Maaariu in bequeathing to Louis XIV- Colbert, that ‘'‘full 
requitid of all the king^s favora^’^ also beijueatfaed him to the 

* Articles du Boi. . . . Estsblished Dee. Si, 1654. 

* At the union of the two bodies but dve, and one a sculptor, of the^n^s ere euum** 
erated as joining, but between this end its ahoUtlou sevim came over to the Koyal 
A<*iidemy. Archives de I’Art, Documents, Vol, 1- 
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Academy. The views of that remarkable man, large and in advance 
of the times, resulted in what is known as the gx'and restoration of 
the Academy of 1663. This consisted in an increased annual gift 
from the State of four thousand livres, and obliging the Brevetaires, 
who oscillated between the Academy of St. Luke and the Eoyal 
Academy, to incorporate themselves with the latter; and this 
resulted in almost a new corporation. The Maltrise, unabashed by- 
the emphatic royal favor shown its rival, opposed the registration of 
these regulations, and, indeed, did not cease their persecution for a 
century and a quarter, until 1777. The first membership of the 
Academy had been twenty-eight, from which twelve, denominated 
^^anciens”, were selected to hold each month in turn the ofiSoe of 
giving instruction, and by the regulation of 1656, as has been seen, 
they became professors. 

The twelve anciens were named from the general membership 
at the first meeting, February 1, 1848. In the order of the pro- 
c6s-verbal of the Academy they were : Lebrun, Charles ; Errard, 
Charles ; Bourdon, Sebastien ; La Hyre, Laurent ; Sarrasin, Jacques 
(sculptor) ; Corneille, Michel (p^re) ; Perrier, Eranqois ; Beaubrun, 
Henri ; Lesueur, Eustache ; D’Egmont, Juste ; Van Obstal, G6rard 
(sculptor) ; Guilleim, Simon (sculptor).* 

By the method adopted of casting lots, Lebrun, always fortu- 
nate, became the first ^^ancien.^^ S6guior, who had exerted all his 
influence to promote the success of the enterprise, was made the 
first Protector, but in the struggle by which the enactments of 
1656 were obtained, had resigned in order to secure for that office 
the influence of Mazarin, and became Vice-Protector.® Previous to 
1656 its permanent internal officers were only the Director and the 

anciens.^’ 

t Testelin, Hour! Testeliu, Nicholas Guerin, Louis de Boullogno, Louis de 
Qi^rard Gosuin, Henri Mauperch^, Samuel Bernard, Thomas Pinagier, Gil- 
bert de sivo, liOulfl 4Ue Ferdinand, Mathleu Van Flatten Bergh, also called de Platte 
Montaigne, Philippe de Champaigne, Hans Van Der Breugben, and Pierre Van Mol ; 
the other members at the first session of the Academy are sometimes denominated ‘Hhe 
fourteen anclons.*’ Two of the twelve, Van Obstal and Juste B’Egmont, and three of 
the fourteen, Van Mol, Champaigne, and Van Flatten Bergh, wore from the Nether- 
lands. Henri Testelin was excluded In 1781 as a Protestant, and, seeking residence la 
a Protestant country, died at the Hague In 1696, aged eighty, Lfste Chronologique, of 
L. Hussieux, revised from the of M. Duvlvler, In Lee Archives do TArt 

Frtmqais, Eecueil de Documents inddits. 

» The Protectors for the remainder of the century were : Sexier again upon the 
death of Masarin (1661), with Colbert as Vice-Protector ; Colbert, who, reaUy the Pro- 
tector before, became so in title in 1673, with his son Vice-Protector until 1688 ; then 
LouvoU became Protector ; and a second son of Colbert in 1691, 
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The adTantages resulting from the formation of the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture ‘ were almost incalculable, and a scrutiny of 
its organization indicates an ability on the part of its founders* sur- 
passed only by their loyalty to its highest interest’ As apparent in 
the regulations adopted these advanti^es wore : 

1st. A wise system of advancement calculated to spur ambition 
and induce oflEort Those applying for admission were required to 
exhibit in the hall of the Academy a work on an assigned subject as 
a test of ability, and a two-thirds vote was required for admission.* 
By a course, adopted on account of the annoyances of the rival 
Maltrise, as thus the artists might earlier be gathered under the wing 
of the Academy, a previous picture had already made them of the 
grade “ agr64 ” or “ agrdg6.” 

2d. A system of thorough, extended, and well-suixsrvised instruc- 
tion in art. In this was comprehended a school, in which the nude 
was taught from nature under the direction of the ’‘anoiens.’** 
This service was arduous, consisting in keeping the pupils at work, 
working in their presence, and posing the model. The designs and 
models in clay thus produced formed a part of the collection for 
instruction. Each ‘'ancion” also took in turn for three montlis, 
until the modifications of 1655 made this office distinct, the duties of 
Beotor, when ho was to direct the opening of the exhibitions, a nd to 
give a lecture fortnightly, comparing works. Before many years, this 
plan of instruction also included the French Academy of Fine Arts 
at Borne, a valuable supplement to the more element^ instruction 
in the school of the nude at home. The Academy wisely allowed the 
greatest freedom of discussion, the pupils even criticising the works 
of their teachers.* From the first, a professor of geometry, of 

* ArcWtectnre wm not addfd till 1671, 

furttcleo ot orgwalxfttion were cloiioly »cmtinisod» emo by ono, bofm prmmi^r 
tion tor Adoption, by Do CbAnnolft, tbe lonmod friond of Lobnin, wad wbo beemtno 
drti obSof or Director* 

* A naXve ammptlon perceptible In ell decrocM tbnt the promotion of the beet 
tandendee ihonld, without queetloui dotnineio all ection, gl?ee »amo glfmpee of e 
dlidpllnod ei^prec^on on the pert of the articti of the chettged poeitton now 

futtelTutnli 

^ Being admitted, thia work became the property of the Academy and formed a 
pmrUon of ita oolleeilon ci atudiea. Thongh partially eoattered^ the beift part of the 
remnant now forme the foundation of the Trench dei^rtment of the collectton of the 
tottrre. 

* The gem of the nioatrloua ^ Ibeole dee Beanx^AvU/^ 

* Thie dieeneelon included in time the crttldinie by the etndente of thle eohool upm 
the mvpii of the peneionere at Home, either by writing or eiea wi, and Uie written onea 
were examined by the Academy* 
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anatomy, and of perspective, belonged to the corps of instruction, 
and the lectures as quoted and described were of great ability and 
comprehensive scope. 

3d. The constitution of the Academy was based on a relation to 
the general body of artists calculated to give it an unlimited influence 
and an unlimited power of renewing its strength. The number of 
members was not restricted. Any artist, all artists, of any nation- 
ality, age, or sox, could aspire to be academicians as soon as ability 
would warrant, without waiting the coming of death to create a 
vacancy. Except that in 1770 the number of women was limited by 
statute to four, this regulation continued through this and in the 
following century rmtil the Eevolution.' Thus the restriction of its 
exhibitions to members was not an oppression to artists in the main ; 
indeed but sixty-four, out of one hundred and forty members, are 
found among the exhibitors of this century. 

4th. The Academy demanded a bight one of morals. By a rule 
which both reflects upon and commends the age, blasphemy and 
speech disrespectful to religion were forbidden and would exclude 
from its place of assembly. In the earliest statutes it was enacted 
that the Academy should not assemble for “ banquets or festivities, 
and that evil speaking and discord should exclude members,” while 
all should freely speak their sentiments upon the works of their 
oonfrdres.” 

Sth. The earnest and disinterested devotion of the early members 
of the Academy rendered it a strong, influential organization, con- 
tinuing for this and the following century, and left, after its abolition 
by the Convention in 1798, an inheritance of influence for the estab- 
lishing of its equivalent. 

6th. The system of exhibitions was a genuine source of strength. 
The reorganization of 16.63 (Art. 25) arranged for these, and they 
have now become the magnificent annual Salons. This instituted 
that “ every year in July every officer and academician shall bring 
some work to decorate the place of the meetings of the Academy. 
On this day, the election to the prescribed offices shall be held, from 
which shall be excluded aU those who present no work.” The first 
exhibition was held April 9, 1667. After that the plan was to hold 

‘ 'nte first woman admitted was Madame Glradon (CSatherlne du Ohemln), 1608. Oth- 
ers followed, and the Dutch painter of flowers, Oatherlne Havermann, was received in 
1798, but Om next year was endnded; sltbongh highly recommended and exhibiting 
a picture in the style of Van Huysem, when pressed for her reception picture, she 
straogOly eluded that statute. 
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thorn only biennially,’ and that wna often interrupted. The clear 
judgment of Colbert foresa-w their importance and always gave them 
the good speed of his presence and influence. This did much to 
secure to them the fostering oare of those in high authority after 
him, both in this century and in the next. It became the duty of the 
Director of Buildings, Arts and Manufactures to win tin* sovereign’s 
approval and then fix the time and order the Salon. The regal 
Louis XIV. sought, but was often prevented by delays, to make its 
opening a celebration of his ffite day, August 25 — a custom that 
prevailed with tine Louis of the eighteenth century, so that sixteen 
out of twenty-six under Louis XV. and all under Louis XVI., 
nine, opened on that day. 

The Academy suffered some disadvantages : 

Ist. Want of a suitable place for its sessions and oihibitiona. It 
wandered about Paris ; for a time it met in the atelier of Sarrasin, 
and the gallery construcU'd to receive the library of Cardinal I^che- 
lieu in the Palais Royal was the place occupied by it from Hept., 
1661, to Feb., 1692, for obstnretions had prcvonttul its lodgement in 
the College of Franco, granted in 1656. This proved too small ’ for 
its exhibitions, and after 1671 the pictures were hung in the o|>6n air 
around its court.’ 

2d. Its poverty. The exhibitions of 1677 and 1679 of the bien- 
nial system wore omitted because there was not money in the treasury 


*The on« Jtwt hold, that of IW, ia th« lOfJth from thia oarly atatuto of alrTtig* 
gUng artiata, counting only tho«<' of which there havo bcon cutalogncH, tho i^arUoat 
being that of 1673. The oolloctlon of cataloguca frtnn that tn haa hwn 
ropubliahcwl : Faria, But, although thia baala of numbering In in tlu^ 

oflicial catalogue of the ttalona, M. Haint- Vincent Duvlvlcr, by ronnultlug tb« entiro 
collection of the Froci^a-Vcrbaux of the Acmlamy mautihcripu kept Iti the Archives of 
thefe^le (lea Bcaux-Arta, haw catabllahcd Halonaof which no catalogii**^ have pm* 
eervetl, for the yearn 1667, 1669, 3fl7r», Wl, and in the eighteenth mdury for 1766, 
1735, and 1797. Thla glvca eight mom cxhlliltlotw than the craialoguca immhcr, ami 
would make, In 1B6H, 114, planting the actual 106th in 1H74, and making nearly cninciilcnt 
the sooth year and the 100th wUon. 

* In the e^tbteenth century the l*ouTm proved aiao inautttclent. When Van l/n> In 
hift turn arranged the 8aUm, he fngenioualy planned movable partithma ** awaiting** 
until a building could he fumiahed. That building U etill ** awuiletl ** in thn third 
century of the Academy, and the fWona am held In the l^tlaia do riiiduntrlc. 

• On these walls, in the full glare of day, wrr© exhibited in 1673 famotie 

plctureSjTheFour Epoclm, represented by The Defeat of Foma, The l^meiing of »ho 
Oranieus, The Battle of Arbela, and The Triumph at Alexander. The ratait^ua ttf thia 
exhibition, the earlU^st one extant, in its statement that ftfty*aix exhibited and forty* 
six almtalniHi from doing so, informs u* that the number of aeiidemiclatii had 
ln<*r«tasea tf; one hundred and two. 
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to meet the expense. ’ The income of the Academy was, besides a 
lodgement, the royal subsidy, which was raised from 1,000 in 1648 to 
4,000 livres in 1663 f the entrance fees of the members, levied in 
proportion to their means ; the annual assessments of the titularies ; 
and the modest payment of such pupils as were not received gratui- 
tously. This was all paid for keeping, heating, and lighting the 
rooms ; for the models ; and for the prizes of the school of the 
nude. Of the 4,000 livres, 400 were made a royal prize.’ When the 
treasury was empty, appeals were made to the generosity of the 
richest, and when it was better filled, pensions wore given to the 
indigent pupils. The exhibitions were free, a royal gift to the people. 
The product of the sale of catalogues finally under Marigny, the 
Minister of Pine Arts under Louis XV., became a source of income, 
but for a long time previous this had been given to the janitor. 

3d. The oppression exercised by the Academy at times. The 
authoritative government of Lebrun established a precedent, which, 
by directors of the same temperament, upon occasion was followed. 
The favor of the Court led the Academy to appropriate powers almost 
as extended as those of the ancient Maitrise, and the royal adminis- 
tration had sometimes to resist, rather than sustain it. In its alleged 
purpose of maintaining all art instruction on a high level, it was led 
to groat tyranny, as in closing, in 1676, the studios in which models 
had been installed, even those of students residing too far from the 
Palais Eoyal to attend the instructions of the Academy. Also, at 
last in turn it pursued its rival, the Academy of St. Luke, driving 
it from place to place for exhibitions, which it was sometimes com- 
pelled to find in the inviolable hotel of some nobleman, and finally by 
demand of the Eoyal Academy, that of St. Luke was abolished. 

4th. The Academy, like other institutions, as in Florence and in 
Spain, with its conventional rules, tended to stifle originality, which 
then, as now and ever, would not submit to dictation. 

A failure to hold exhibitions in 1677 and 1679 made it difficult to 
assemble a sufficient number of artists in 1681 and 1683, and, after the 
exhibitions of those two years, there was but one more in this century, 

* The expenBee, too, must have been very small, judging by those of tbo following 
century, 1759 and 1783, of which the detailed account makes the cost of the former 233 
Uvres, and the second 758 llvros ; the latter, too, was considered one of foolish inno- 
vation when * ** gloves wore given to the workmen with which to handle the frames.” 

« Bays ViUot, 80,000 livres sterling = 2,000,000 francs, therefore 1 livre « 16 francs, 
about 

* M<^m()ircs pour servir i rHistoire do PAcad^mle Royale, etc., Paris, 1868. 
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that of 1699 (August 20 to September 16).‘ This one was due to the 
ambitious efforts of Mansard, who had become in that year Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings and Arts. Under the diflacultics exist- 
ing, Louis XIV. granted to the artists, as an encouragement, the use 
of the Grand Gallery of the Louvre, and thus instituted (1699) at 
the Louvre* a succession of exhibitions that continued for a cen- 
tury and a half until 1849. Par from discouraging tho prevailing 
custom of seeking art influence in Italy, tho government through Ool- 
bert and the now authority inherent in tho Academy organized it into a 
system, by instituting, for further study on the part of tho laureates 
of the school of tho nude at homo, a French Academy at Borne. 

This, tho chief of all tho encouragements offered to art students 
in France, had not leaped forth fully formed from Colbert’s brain, 
even with his grasp of advanced ideas. It was a product of manifold 
influences. Francis I., in tho value ho attached to Italian paintings ; 
Eichelieu, in his attempts to create a museum of Italian works in 
Prance ; tho Superintendent Noyers, whoso creation (1640) of acorn- 
mission to bring "to France artists and artistic works Charles 
Errard, who, with Chantilon, had belonged to this Commission, and 
had made casts of statues, drawings of marbles, and copies of paint- 
ings in Italy, had all oontributod to this result. Poussin, too, not only 
had long riveted the attention of France upon the art of Italy, but 
had, in his own household on the Pincian Hill, bent tho twigs to tho 
inclination that Lebrun’s later growths wore now taking, and nour- 
ished their development by tho aliment his keen purveying dis- 
covered in their wanderings together amid the art of Borne. Those 
tendencies found their culmination when Colbert was led to adopt 
the suggestions of Lebrun, submitted in their long and familiar 
conferences, and procured the issue of the constituting edict by 
Louis XIV., in 1666.' A school resulted that has received and 

) Colbftrt had diad In IdBS, *nd tbe wara of JLouia XIV« hml oxhaoMod tho 

»Ut6 *0 that the noMei had been commanded to hare their plate malUNt fat the royal 
exchequer. Frauoe had aUo loet, through the EcTocation of the F4icl Nai9ite»» a 
half milliou of her beet dUieiie, amoi^ thw oumbem of her luoet tndc^ieiMleut artlata* 

* Au cugraTing in the Eoyal Aloumaoh ehowa It to hate been richly decorated for 

tho oeoaitou wHh tapestrtca after Baphael’a cartooue* The exhihtttou waa briltlaut. 
Three hundred and nix worki of paluttog, etatuary, and eugraeluge wmt exhibited^ 
artietaeeudliigiix^eeTeay and fight pi^ Franqoli do T^ tm tw«nty*f«nir 

portrelte and LargUllire eleteut beeldea two other large pteturca. The mmm of this 
exhibiUou carried a biiltlancy Into the first exhibitiona of the next centuiy, 

• Before tbli, however, XsOUliXTF, had allowed an oecaatonal to thelawre* 
atesof the French Academy to itu4y at Eome at auchtimeiaa that body |ndged btitr 
Xu 1664 (Sept« 10) Colbert had ordered aoch a peuaion in the name of the kiog^ 
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instructed at the focus and centre of the Italian renaissance, in the 
first half of the nineteenth century alone, over two hundred and 
twenty laureates of the l^cole des Beaux-Arts at Paris/ 

It was required that these pensioners at Rome should send hack 
pictures, envois, each year, in a progressive series to the Academy 
at Paris. Thus was established the famous Prix de Rome, which 
has certainly been one great source of the eminence of the French 
School of art Its influence has not been wholly salutary perhaps. 
Study at Rome has led young artists to content themselves with a 
superficial effect ending in mere imitation ; but the thorough grasp 
of the principles underlying the works of the great masters, and 
which may thus be made to serve native tendencies and special tal- 
ents, has been of inestimable advantage to the pupils of the Villa 


I These were Its statutes : 

Ist. Twelve young Frenchmen, Catholics, sis: painters, four sculptors, and two 
architects, under a Fainter of the King as Rector, shaU be sent to Rome for the benefit 
of instruction in art for five years, the expense to be paid by the State. 

8rd. The school being dedicated to virtue, any one blaspheming or deriding religion 
shall be expelled from its privileges. 

4tb. Discord, envy, and slander shall be likewise prohibited, and, if not corrected 
upon reprimand, the one guilty shall be expelled. 

6th. All shall oat with the Rector, who shall appoint one for the day or week for 
reading or relating history at each meal, as it is very important that they shall be well 
instructed. 

7th. They shall rise at five in summer and six in winter, and retire at ten : they shall 
observe prayer, morning and evening, with the requisite attention and modesty. 

8th. Two hours each day shall be given to arithmetic, geometry, and perspective. 
The remainder of the day shall be under the direction of the Rector. 

9th* A knowledge of anatomy being necessary for the understanding of the position 
and movement of muscles, the lector shall dissect one body every winter. . . . 

10th. They shall copy or execute nothing without the advice and consent of the 
Rector, on pain of expulsion. 

11th. They shall work entirely for the king, copying pictures of great masters and 
statues of antiques, and making drawings of buildings. . . . 

12th. The Rector shaU visit the students every day, assigning work and considering 
the results. . , , 

18th. One holiday each week shall be aUowed the students for diversion, or for work- 
ing as they will. 

t4th. The day that a model poses all may attend who shall obtain permission of the 
Rector, and promise good behavior, French and foreigners alike. 

16th. The Rector shall account to the Superintendent of Boildings, Arts, and Indus- 
tries, of each pupil’s advancemeut with reference to his return to the service of the Idng 
and to the examinatious of those meriting to be sent to Rome in his place. 

Signed February 11, 1666. 
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Modiei. The Prix de Romo has been attacked, and its abolition 
urged (1863); but that, with its system of supervision by a Rector 
at Rome, and through its “ envois ” to the highest art authorities at 
home, and with the length of time given, it must on the whole ho 
advantageous seems almost self-evident. 

Errard was most suitably named the first Rector of the Academy 
at Rome. Of the twenty-nine terms of this oiTico from 1(566 to 1888, 
the six of the seventeenth century were filled by Charles Kmml, 1606 ; 
Nofil Ooypel, 1672 ; Charles Errard, 1675 ; Do la Thuiliere, 1685 ; 
no rector, 1089-5)9 ; Ron6 Antoino Houasse, 105)1). But as curly as 
1680 the royal privilege of a capricious execution of its decrees was 
exercised, for then the Prix do ]^)ma “ awaited that the king should 
award it," and in 1701 Mansard boldly announced that there would 
bo none. It is worth noting that, in the prizes of the schoolfl, and 
in admission to the Academy, the value set u^Km merit to the exedu- 
sion of rank, birth, or wealth, together with the unlraminellcd<li80UH- 
siou which was practised, was ouo source of the democratic infliumce 
and the high estimate of intellect which became a distinctive characs- 
toristic of the next century, and which made the eighteenth century 
in France almost a parallel to the sixteenth century in Italy.' 

PAINTEKa OP TUB SBVBNTBKNTH OBNTITBY. 

Simon Vouot is the earliest conspicuous artist of tlm sovontoenth 
oentuiy, and, for its entire duration, holds a brilliant position. But 
till 1627, while ho was yot a student in Italy, and during the studies 
of Poussin and the school of brilliant artists that render illustrious 
the last three-fourths of the century, Frfiminet was, at home, the 
solo standard-bearer in art, and himself represents its poverty. He 
had been taught by his father, a resiajctable painter of his period, 
Fr<mi. B«t hc hastonotl to Italy at 

Mt (is«?-ifli9). the ago of twenty-four and, remaining there liftoea years, 
returned, first to Savoy, where ho executed works for f-he 
Duke, and then, by the invitation of Henry IV., to the court of that 
monarch, whore ho was named, in the place and by the death of 
Dumoustier (1603), first }>aint«r to the king.* His chief work was 
the coiling of the chapel at Fontainebleau (bt^nn 160B), where ho 

> BsUgloua intolorMtct, bewevw, (tromuva Uin expulsion from tbs Koysl Aeadmtiy, 
In vm, ot Heodo KiebuiM, idmlttttd in ICTS, ana D’Aaitrd, sOtattled In 1071^ "(or 
Mug ProterUDtt,” 

* This, long nnoertain, wsa provMt by an extract (ran racotCe ut tbe time by htr 
horde (ISBO). 
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executed thirty-six pictures, twenty-two representing the chief char- 
acters of the Old. Testament, and fourteen, scenes in the life of 
Christ.' They occupied him till the death of Henry IV., through 
the regency of Maria de’ Medici, from whom they won for the painter 
his decoration, and into the reign of Louis XIIL He had allied 
himself in Italy with influences antagonistic to Caravaggio, yet his 
use of dark shadows has caused him to bo called a follower of that 
artist. But Fr^minet never, like Caravaggio, studied nature ; he 
simply studied Michael Angelo, absorbed something of his manner, 
and by its grand lines, and the sentiment of style thus caught, his 
method is alone redeemed. An idea of it may be formed by recalL 
ing that his studies in Italy immediately preceded the time of the 
Carracci, when art in Italy was under the influence of the imitators 
of Michael Angelo and Eaphael, and wonders of anatomy, exagger- 
ated drawing, and "tours de force” prevailed. But the nineteen 
years of Pr6minet’s life in the seventeenth century were to him, as 
first painter to tho kings, Heniy IV. and Louis XIII., full of honor. 
He was commissioned to paint the Chapel of Fontainebleau was 
alluded to by the recognized poets of the time as “ the Apelles of 
the age ; ” and made by Maria de’ Medici Chevalier of the Order of 
St. Michel, bub he had dropped out of repute as a painter by the 
end of the century. He was interred, at his request, at Fontaine- 
bleau, near his work. 

Vouet was taught by his father, Laurent, and showed such pre- 
cocity of talent as to be made the pet of noblemen, and, at the age of 
Simon vouot fourteen, to be employed in the responsible position of 
(1590-1649), following, for the purpose of painting her portrait, a 
lady of rank who had fled to England. By this he won 
reputation, both in London, where Charles I. sought to retain him, 
and in Paris, He was subsequently ( 1611 ) taken by M. de Harlay, 
the Baron de Sanoy,’ on his embassy to Constantinople. In a single 
audience given to the ambassador and his suite hy the sultan, Achmet 
I., who was too much of a Mussulman to sit for a likeness, Vouet 
closely studied his features, and reproduced them from memory in a 
portrait that won for him fame that was reflected back to Paris. 
Eotnming thence as far as Venice ( 1612 ), he was greatly impressed 
by the wonders in color of tho Venetian school, and devoted himself 
to the study of Paolo Veronese. This artist’s heads and grand con- 

* A grandee of Spain paaelng througli France, ou being shown the neglected chapel 
of Fontainebleau, said, X will look at nothing more in a place where God is not so 
well lodged as tho king.’* This led Henry IV. to order the decorations by Fr^mlnet. 
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tours ho incorporated in his works, but his coloring was always crude 
and harsh, and his expression unelovated. Continuing his travels, 
at Romo (1613), where his talent commanded great attention, his own 
tendencies to naturalism led him to the study of Caravaggio, whoso 
style, somewhat modified by a later study of the grace of Guido, is 
impressed upon his works. The Duke of Bratuano sent him to Genoa 
expressly to paint the portrait of the Princess of Piombino, that 
nobleman’s affianced bride. There the Dorias availetl themselves of 
his talents ; ho decorated their palaces, made a portrait of the Dogo’s 
son, Joan Charles, and executed a Christ on the Cross, still in the 
Church of St. Ambrose there. He returned to Romo in time to see 
his patron. Cardinal Barberini, crowned as Pope Urban VIII. The 
pope ordered his portrait and those of his nephews, the Cardinals 
Barberini, and, borne on the top wave of artistic favor, Vouot was 
given the highest artistic authority, and named Prince of the Academy 
of St. Luke at Romo (1624). 

Louis XIII. had accorded to him a pension of 4,000 livros for 
his support in Italy, whore he had remained fifteen years. By 
that king ho was now summoned back to France (1627) to become 
court painter, when his pension was increased, and he was assignoil a 
dwelling in the Louvre.* He brought with him a wife but a fow 
years married, Virginia di Vozzo, who, for the character of her 
beauty, has been described as “an antique statue that walked,’* and 
who also in Rome, as a painter of portraits in imsiel, liad boon much 
in demand. The brilliant fortune that attended Vouot caused him 
now to bo potted by the king and loaded with honors. “ His voguo at 
Paris was immense,” says Villot. Louis himself was pleased to take 
portraits in pastol, and received lessons of Vouot. Nobles, following 
this fashion, made teaching a Incmtivo nooupation for his wife, Mmo, 
Virginia, to whom his pupils wore relegated, for the famons painter 
was overcrowded with commissions. They came from all sources : 
from the religious orders ; from Richelieu, who employed him to 
paint the chapel of his Ohitoan de RouU, and an altar-piece for the 
Church of Bt. Eustache in Paris ;* from the Court, for as its pdnter 
his dntics were to furnish designs for the royal manafactories of 
tapestry and to decorate the palaoos and public buildings; oven the 
King of England desired to have him in his service. 

> Thb ooftom, beffnn by ICe&rr XV., contloued UU w« Sod Oonct Vormt born 
during the lodgement there of hit father, Cert. 

• In ISBS, after one hnndred end ftttjr jrewe* lervlng the ehuroh, thte wm foand in 
the ocdleetloa of the Cudtwd Feeeh. 
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These numerous orders were accepted, and he organized a “regi- 
ment” of artists to work under him. After the manner of the 
Carracci, he established a school, and became the founder in !France of 
academic instruction by a French teacher. He imparted to his pupils 
a skill in massing draperies, and in light and shade, but little else. 
This company formed a most brilliant gathering of artistic talent, 
which ho directed for twenty years, and in which originated the Eoyal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture. Thus assisted, works multi- 
plied, and his fame extended until the critic of to-day wonders at its 
contemporary brilliancy. Galleries, ceilings, chapels, altar pieces, 
panels, entire apartments, eyen to the wainscoting, by him are very 
numerous, while engravings are not rare. A medal, with Vouet and 
his wife en face and his two sons and two daughters “ en revers,’^ 
was engraved by Bouth6me. 

But, like the Carracci, he was greater in his scholars than in his 
works. Prom his studio issued Lesueur, Lebrun, Pierre Mignard, 
Lo Notre, Perrier, and Michel Corneille. It, indeed, supplied all the 
distinguished artists of the second half of the seventeenth century. 
His daughters, both marrying distinguished engravers, the younger 
Michel Dorigny, and the elder PranQois Tortebat, who alone left twenigr- 
nino children, some of them artists, served to increase his artistic 
influence. Eight of his works are in the Louvre, four religious sub- 
jects, among them his chef d'ceuvre. The Presentation in the Temple. 
His Eeunion of Artists, in which there are portraits of himself and 
Corneille, is also there. Twenty-eight others are in the museums of 
Nancy, Nantes, Nlmes, Eennes, Orleans, Strasbourg, Troyes, Tou- 
louse, Eouen, Valenciennes, Munich, Berlin, and Dresden. His son- 
in-law, Dorigny, engraved more than one hundred of his works, and 
his son-in-law, Tortebat, with others, more than one hundred more. 
Besides in Eome and Genoa, he painted ceilings and walls in most of 
the churches and palaces of Paris : in Notre Dame, The Travels of St. 
Peter and St. Paul and St. Peter Delivered by the Angel ; in St. Ger- 
main-lc-vioux. The Washing of Feet ; in POratoire, The Adoration of 
the Magi ; in les Feuillants, a Nativity and St, Michael Overthrowing 
the Demons ; in Saint-Merry, The Bishop of Autun Seeking that 
Saint in his Eetreat ; in the Carmelites of the Eue Ohapon, a 
Nativity; in St. Nicholas of the Field, an Assumption in two 
pictures ; in St. Louis, four subjects from the life of that king ; in 
the G6nov6£ains, The Apotheosis of St. Louis ; in the Minimes, St. 
Vinccnt de Paul Besuscitating a Child, one of the best compositions 
of tho master. 

8 
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His son and pnpil, Jacqnes, was received into the Academy, 166 ^ 
hut as he did not meet the charges of his reception his name was 
jaequat veuat, crascd. He was at the French Academy at Borne under 
'««+• Errard ( 1666 - 1672 ), and there is record of his aiding in 

the decorations of the Audience Hall of the Tuileries. 

Simon Vouet dying just as Lebrun returned from Rome and 
Lesueur’s talent began to be esteemed, his supremacy in Paris, with 
the exception of the favor shown Poussin there, and which embittered 
Vouet’s last years, was approached by no rival except Prof. Jacques 
Blanchard, and he was removed by an early death. Blanchard was 
j»cqu« Bian- Fronch artist to imitate the Venetian color, and 

chard (1600- was Called “ the French Titian.” He shared commissions 
1638), Paris. Vouet. M. de Bullion, Superintendent of Finance, 

gave them, in competition, two galleries to decorate. In the upper, 
Vouet executed scenes from The Odyssey; Blanchard began on 
the lower with allegories drawn from fablo, but ho died before they 
were finished. Other members of this early association, which be- 
came the French Academy, Aubin and Claude Vouet, brothers of 
Simon, and Franqois Perrier (II Borgognone), who repeated Vouot’s 
Francois Parriar crude coloi aud whoso manner was wholly superficial, may 
(1598-1650). St.- be passed over. A pupil of Vouet, Laurent do la Hyro, one 
jaan-da-Losna. “anciens,”fell under the influences of the “smaller 
Italy of Fontainebleau,” and followed Primatiocio’s manner. This 
Laurant da la P^oved attractive to both Eiohelicu and S6guier, and he 
Hyra(i566.i656), was largely patronized by both Cardinal and Chancellor. 

He may be studied at the Louvre in his greatest work, 
painted for the Capuchins, Pope Nicholas V. at the Tomb of St. 
Francis. It has something of the charm of Losuour. 

Quentin Varin, a worthy painter of Dutch extraction, is most 
Quantin Varin ''^o^thy of romembranco as the teacher of Poussin, who 
(1580.1645), would be placed here, except that a procedenco of two 
Amiant. claims first consideration for Jacques Callot, yrium 

naturalistic tendencies also class him with Vouet. Callot came from 
jacquat Callot ftnoestoKi who, for two oenturfes, had held responsible 
(<59q-<635), positions under the Dukes of Burgundy, and his grand- 
Lorraina. mother wss related to the Maid of Orleans. Ho was far 
removed from the influence of conventional rules, and from his inex- 
haustible imagination worked out ragamuffins, Bohemians, nobles, 
and demons, with a talent so completely his own that it could be 
imparted no more than it was derived, and he thus, in his subjects, 
stands disconnected from any class of artists. With Le Valentin and 
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the three brothers Le ITaiii, contemporary with Poussin, he com- 
pletes the number at this time in a department of llSVench art that 
continues through its history— the naturalistic. In- 1608 , at the 
age of sixteen, he was allowed 'IBfTIa laJEer to pyceed to I taly 
under the charge of an envoy to Pope Paul V. from Duke Henry 
II. of Lorraine, having previously been brought back when run- 
ning away thither. In his first escape he had wandered over the 
country with gypsies, whose life furnished him fruitful suggestions 
for his later designs. His pictures, many of which he engraved him- 
self, were highly prized, so much so that for them imitations were 
often sold. His rendering of The Temptation of St. Anthony is a 
most remarkable conception of demons.' He left but few paintings, 
most of his works being in crayon and etching. 

Le Valentin was one of the French colony at Rome that centred 
about Poussin, but his realistic tastes, fortified by the example of 
Valentin j*an paiut with a rough earnestness, 

dttBouiiognt and in that artist’s black hues, nature as it appeared 
coulommiiw* unidealizing view. From this all the power of 

his friendship for Poussin, and great effort on Poussin’s 
part, could not withdraw him. His native tendency and his numer- 
ous companions in low life, gamesters and drunkards, overpowered 
that refined influence, and gave to the characters of even his sacred 
pictures a wholly unelevated expression. 

A ^^LeNain” has come to be the term applied indiscriminately 
to the works, as they cannot be distinguished, of Louis, Antoine and 
Matthieu Le Nain. They excelled in scenes of humble 
^so painted historical subjects, landscapes, 
(1588-1648) Laon; and the realistic Antoine, miniature and portraits, 
nrr ^ sober coloring, united with a gravity of expression 

Laon; Matthiau aud sturdy aud simple character, distinguishes their 
( -»677)Laon. Callot’s different vein and also from Le 

Valentin’s. They were all excellent painters, and have four pictures 
in the Louvre. 

Nicholas Poussin was at once a distinguished painter of history 
and of "lffia 3 S‘SpeTth‘"fBe'‘lsbttet ireacKihg such eihiuence as to 

the founder of a style— the style still known ag the 
•trt(r593-»665), Poussiuesque. He occupies a large place in the French 
And.iy». &ore by his works and their influence than by 

any time passed in Franco, for his residence there was but an inters 


t Bee Caricature and Grotesque in Art, by Wright, London, 1865, 
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val. Howerer, during a life chiefly spent in Borne, ho romained, 
in the cl earn ess and predominance of thought in. hp ■jj'pjk, in his 
coldness" of ima^nation, want of religious ferror, fine conceptio n o f 
incident, and the race characteristic of clearly ren3enng""ihe story 
tO" he' tola, strongly Typical.. of. the .French school, Bom in Nor- 
mandy, 'df afhmily, noble, bub impoverished in the service of royalty 
during the civil wars, after being carefully instracted in literature 
and language, from which, however, his love of sketching constantly 
distracted him, he won consent from his father to devote himself to 
painting, and receiro^nstractipn Jrpm^ who was tem- 

porarily at Andelys, and who had noticed the lad’s drawings. But at 
nineteen years of age ho went to Paris to study art. The art influ- 
ences which at this daJeXf®!)?) the 'fflfdent ’yotlth fuet there were in 
the low condition just preceding Vouet’s school, while Ereminct, 
with the false taste he had acquired in Italy, was working at Fon- 
tainebleau. The pictures commissioned by Queen Maria de’ Medici 
of Eubens had not until 1623-26 been placed at the Luxembourg ; 
but Duchesne * was developing the talent, always mediocre, which 
made him, soon after, the chief artist of the Oourt ; and Youet 
was in Italy, so that Poussin found at Paris no instructors save 
Ferdinand Elle, who had come from Malines to paint portraits ; 
Georges Lallemont, chiefly employed in making hasty sketches for 
tapestry ; and NoSl Jouvenet, the head of that large frunily of artists. 
Fortunately, he met with a friend, an amateur artist from Poitou, 
of a name now lost, who opened his purse and the houses of his 
friends to the young aspirant. Among these, that of Oourtois, tho 
mathematician, furnished engravings of Marc Antonio and original 
desigTl^s of Baphael and Giulio Bomano, all of which Poussi n eagerly 
copied and ‘^oh then formed his best instruction. Ue accom- 
panied his friend to Poitou, but as the mother treated him as a 
domestic, he quitted tho ch&teau and worked his way back to Paris. 
He experienced many embarrassments of poverty, and returned once 
( 1628 ) to his native Andelys to recruit from tho ravages of a f^yer, 
after which he went to Paris tho third time, and then worked with 
Ohampaigne, who had been his fellow pupil under Lallemont, for 
Duchesne, at the Luxembourg. That he idready commanded esteem 
is evident from the fact of his engagement to paint the “ May Picture ” 
which the Guild of Goldsmiths annually presented to the Church of 
Notre Dame for the Virgin, and which was painted only by artists 


*I>ledl6a8. 
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of note. Owing to this he was compelled to delay for a year the 
acceptance of an urgent invitation to go to Italy with the Italian 
poet, Marino, whose acquaintance he had formed in Lyons, where, 
for want of means in his second attempt to go to Borne, he had stop- 
ped to earn money to return to Paris. He then painted in a week, 
at the OoUege of the Jesuits, six pictures, which attracted the atten- 
tion of Marino, who gave him lodging in his palace, whose poem of 
Adonis he iUustrated, and the intimacy with whom served to develop 
in the young artist a love of poetry and allegory. At last at the age 
of^thirty-one he went to Italy. There, after being obliged to sell 
his worlm for a pittance ‘ that he might have bread during a succes- 
sion of privations caused by the death of Marino and the absence, as 
legate to Spain and Prance, of a patron, the Cardinal Barberini, to 
whom that friend had presented him, he, “by neglectmg'-:^qtltij^,|| 
to use his own words, acquired a great reputation. ^^Hs^,4he 
Prenoh sc^^tor, Du Quesnoy, in mod§BiQgJSgnreSrai)A.t^ 
pecuniary profit, ‘^neSl valuab^^ ^pwl^dge, of the hum^j},,. fonn. 
ffis jjhief ' study ^ in copying the antiques .that sur- 
rounded him and ^ohg which he wandered absorbed. Prom the 
Greek Hermes in the Yatioan . he eqieoialfy' derived'- iospixaiion. 
Barberini soon returned and commissioned the young artist to paint 
the death of Germanious, which became one of his most famous pic- 
tures and is still in the Barberini Palace. Por him Poussin also 
painted The Capture of Jerusalem by Titus (Imperial Gallery at 
Vienna). The Cardinal introduced him to the Cavaliere del Pozzo, 
for whom he painted the Martyrdom of St. Erasmus for St. Peter’s at 
Borne (Dresden Gallery), and also the first series of The Seven Sacra- 
ments, in which the baptism, one of the finest motifs, is taken from 
Michael Angelo’s cartoon of the Pisans Summoned to Battle while 
Bathing. This series made him famous. His reputation reached 
Prance. Cardinal Bichelieu prevailed upon Louis XIII. “ to adorn 
himself with the talent of the absent artist.” He was (January 13, 
1639) urged to return and promised to do so, but, happily married 
and surrounded byjphisfiiiS.jk..hiigJDmiai^^ 
and the w;orks of ,Jlaphael,.hje-.delayed. Finally he received a letter 
enclosing one from the king, but still he did not go, until Chantilou, 
the Chamberlain to the King of Prance, with whom he had corre- 

t A Battle for fourteen cromis ; A Prophet for less than two, and The Plague of the 
Phlltetinei for sixty, to Matteo. This afterwards sold for one thousand crowns and 
i« now in the National Gallery, London, to which it was presented in 1888 hy the Puke 
of Northumberland. 
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sponded for nearly twenty-eight years, for whom he later, (1648), 
painted a second series of The Seven Sacraments, and who had 
brought account of him to the French Court, went to Rome for him. 
In 1640, then, he returned to France, having been offered a pension 
of one thousand crowns, a lodgement in the Louvre, and the walls 
of the grand galleries of France to decorate. 

In a letter to the Cavaliere del Pozzo, Poussin thus describes his 
reception : 

** I was conducted by his [M. deNoyers^ the Superintendent of Buildings,] order 
to the place he had destined for my lodgement. It is a little palace, for it can be 
so called, which is in the midst of the garden of the Tuileries, containing nine 
rooms in three stories. ... I have an extended view and, I believe, in sum- 
mer this asylum is a true paradise. I found the apartments nobly furnished with 
all the necessary provisions, even to wood and a tun of old wine. The fourth day 
M. de Noyers presented me at the house of the Cardinal. This prolate took me 
in his arms, embraced me, and received me with extraordinary goodness. Some 
days after, I was conducted to St. Germain. I was to be presented to the king by 
M. de Noyers but, he being ill, I was introduced the next day by M, Ijo Grand 
p. Le Grand Bcuyer, who was then Cinq-MarsJ, one of the favorites of the 
Court, The prince, good and kind, deigned to embrace me, and asked many ques- 
tions during the half hour that he retained me with him ; then, having turned 
towards his courtiers, he said, * Eh Men I Vouet is well entrapped,^ and imme- 
diately ordered mo to paint the large pictures of his Chapel of Fontainebleau and 
of St. Germain. Upon my return home, two thousand crowns of gold wore brought 
to me in a beautiful purse of blue velvet, besides all my expenses.” 

He was named first painter to tbe king by a decree of March 20, 
1641, and all designs for decorations of public buildings were ordered 
to be submitted to him. Thus ho was placed in competition with 
Vouet A tempest immediately arose, and for tlio remaining eight 
years of his life, VouoPs career of previous brilliant success was 
troubled. Vouet ; LeMercier, the architect ; and Fouquidro, a Flemish 
painter, who had been made director of public works and baron, and 
whose vanity led him to paint with his sword always at his side, 
united in abusive criticism of Poussin's pictures, two of which painted 
at that time are now in the Louvre, The Triumph of Truth and 
St. Francis Xavier, painted for the Jesuits. And, indeed, the calm 
of life induced by his elevation and gentlenoss of spirit was so dis- 
turbed by the court intrigues that, September, 1642, leaving alike 
friends and enemies, ostensibly to bring back his much loved wife, 
Auno Marie Dnghet, whom ho had married in 1636, ho escaped to 
Rome. His marriage had resulted from his finding refuge in the Du- 
ghet family, after being attacked and wounded one night in the street 
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by soldiers ; it was during the hostility towards French residents 
occasioned by the failure of Cardinal Barberini’s legation to France. 
There he fell in love with, and married the daughter, who was also his 
cousin, and eventually adopted the two sons. Besides the charms of 
his domestic ties, his social and artistic life at Borne were most envi- 
able. He had a recognized influence and warm friendship among art- 
ists; with his wife’s dowry he had bought a house adjoining that of 
Claude Lorrain, who, with Stella and Le Valentin, was much attracted 
by the earnest, studious artist. His pension of one thousand crowns 
being continued, he was able to exercise his brush in the direction of his 
tastes,* and all his works were received with applause. Both Eiche- 
lieu and the king dying soon after (1643), he remained in Borne work- 
ing with such unremitting industry during the twenty-three years till 
his death, that three hundred and forty-two pictures are enumerated 
as by his hand,® and he was enabled to leave in his will, to his wife’s 
relations in Borne and his own in Hormandy, the sum of fifty thou- 
sand francs. 

From the |>reya]enQe of thoughi^in.hia.p called 

le .pemtro des gens d’esprit ” (the painter of inteUectual people). He 
defined painting ^o,be iinage'of. 

the ^nses thrpu^ JiftitationvOf .tl^ To.,present^ ideas 

by yisnal foring then^wa^ expression bec^^ chief 

characteristic, , He was one of the most learned artists of his own or 
"any other ago.* He studied all the art that Borne afforded,* but to 
the antique he subordinated ail eke. To bis '’scriptural subjects his 
classic treatment gave simplicity and grandeur, as Manna in the 
Desert ; Eleazar and Eebeoca (Louvre). But thoughjfe^hismaterial 
he drew largely tipou the antique, by maintaining an ori^^ 
of combination , and invention "£e”'ma(re"Kis^ Having 

that innate love of form, which sbmetimeF seemi^"^^^^ 
sense of color, eB the splendor of the Venotian palette could not 
draw him to its study, lest it should impair his drawing. I fear the 

1 With his friend, the sculptor Du Queauoy, he made measurements of the antique 
statues about Home. These original measurements are now in the Kassiui Library at 
Borne. 

* Smithes Catalogue of Poussin’s works. 

* He studied all subjects that could have a bearing upon his art. ** Architecture,’* 
says Viardot, ‘‘ In Vitruvius and Palladio ; anatomy In Andrea Versale and the schools 
of dissection ; stylo in the Bible, Homer, Plutarch and Camlllo ; philosophy in Plato 
and Descartes ; and in nature, all objects which It offered for Imitation,” 

* He awarded to the Last Communion of St. Jerome by Domenichino the highest 
rank among pictures. 
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channs of the one will make me forget the necessity of the other,” 
said he. The laps® of time has now showed the darke r prim ing to 
appear through his thin colors, not on^affy good, his draperies 
hemj;^ of tpp prpnpnnoed a bine ah'd 'red. , ' In some of the works of 
his middle and later life his inip^td is better, and there are a few 
instances in w;hich he has been touched to a really poetic feeling for 
color. But it is in purity rather than in poetry of feeling that he 
excelsT His delicate Rawing is always a delight, his outline hol^iuid 
dear,’ His heads painted in “basso relievo” (Fuseli), his figures “out 
in niiarhl&^his cPMJioeitip^ skilful and often superb. 

Poussin’s historical works are considered to represent three periods. 
The first comprises his early residence at Borne, and has (although 
Germanicus, an example of his finest composition, is of that period) 
something of hardness of outline, thin coloring, and less perfect 
composition, but is of a clear, rapid touch ; the second, beginning 
with his visit to France, is distinguished by excellence of composition 
and exprpssiye .h.«ad8» and after his retnrn to il^me is the period of 
his finest work ; and the third, that of his old age, in which, with a 
weaker hand but an emboldened genius, he became more poetic, still, 
however, practising an imitation of the antique, which finally became 
monotonous and led to the saying by Sir Joshua Ecynolds, that Poussin 
“was, better acquainted with the ancients than with those by whom 
he was surrounded.” In this period his handling acquired a rich 
impaato whSej-at tiw-same-tiine, -hje-design.maint^ined^^all its classic 
roctitnde .and eaxeiitj* He was never aided in his works, nor even 
were others allowed to reproduce those of which he desired repetitions 
for patrons. Hence, there are two copies by his own hand of Moses 
Striking the Book. One is at tho Hermitage in St. Petersburg, the 
other in the Bridgewater Collection in London. Together with 
Claude Lorrain he maintained the formal dignity of classical land- 
scape : landscape without human association seemed to him unsatis- 
factory. Ssiys Hazlitt : 

^‘The Ponssinosque landjsoape is oharaoterissed hj someihiBg of tho pedanti*y, 
the same stlifoess^ the same eleyation, the same graodetir, the same mixture of art 
and nattu*e, as Milton's poetry. In it Poussin, too, tamed backward, away from 
the ri<^ness of coloring, the charming efleotsof llghtand air, the charaetedstios of 
vegetation as given in the contemporaneous Flemish school, notably by Eobens, 
to ^heroic^ landscape or classical scenes fit for the abode of a race of heroes* 
The primitive methc^ of pasturing sheep form the chief traces of nature, ^ere 
are no fields ; the houses are of the simplest form, as those of pastoral life, or'ttr 
giyes a clCtSSifis J jpjle-in . The figures are thooTof 

fable or history, but always produoingan effect tranquil repose,*' 
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His I too lived in Arcadia, jErom its execution, from the charm 
of the poetic conception, and the comprehensive lesson of the inevi- 
tability of death conveyed by it, is one of his finest examples. Of two 
copies of this, one is in the Louvre, and one in the collection of the 
Duke of Devonshire. It is a pastoral scene of great impressiveness. 
A shepherd kneels before a tomb and reads, tracing with his finger 
the inscription, “ Et in Arcadia ego,” which imparts a serious sad- 
ness to his countenance and also to that of two shepherds and a shep- 
herdess, with the magnificent head and Greek features of a Juno, 
standing near. There is great harmony and excellence in the entire 
execution. It is a fine illustration of the ever prevailing thought in 
Poussin’s work, imparting a lesson even through landscape. 

The same reflective undercurrent is seen in his Seasons, painted 
for the Cardinal Richelieu (Louvre). These are represented under 
scriptural subjects : Spring, as Paradise ; Summer, as Buth in the 
field of Boaz ; Autumn, as the spies returning with the grapes of 
Esohol, and Winter, as the Deluge. Once, in Phineus and his Fol- 
lowers turned to Stone by Perseus presenting to them the Head of 
the Gorgon (National Gkllery, London), there is no principal light, 
no principal figure, no one of the rules of composition observed, but 
a complete dispersion and confusion of all things — light, thought, 
figures, lines. It is undoubtedly true, as Sir Joshua Reynolds says, 
that the artist planned this that the first effect might correspond to 
the great bustle and tumult of the subject ; whence, of course, it 
becomes, if not fine composition, at least expressive design. Absent 
in Rome during the founding and growth of the Academy, he seems 
to have had no connection with it. Of his 342 works, besides 
8 portraits; 44 are subjects from the Old, and 117 from the New 
Testament ; ^ of history ; 93 of mythology ; 10 allegory ; 6 classical 
romance ; 6 fancy ; and 47 landscape. His most celebrated works in 
England are the two sets of the Seven Sacraments, the earlier one at 
Belvoir Castle, and the second in the Bridgewater Collection. His 
Plague at Athens, an excellent picture, is at Leigh Court. Besides 
pictures scattered in the galleries of amateurs in England, there 
are eight in the National Gallery. The Venus Asleep Surprised by 
a Satyr, one of these, has been rarely surpassed in perfection of 
drawing and qualities of refinement. Twenty are at Madrid, twenty- 
two at the Hermitage, but the Louvre, as is its due, possesses the 
largest number, forty. 

Caspar (Dnghet) Poussin, also known as Le Guaspre, at first 
adopted the style, as well as the name, of his brother-in-law, varying 
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it, lioweTer, by an. equally thorough study of Claude, whom, it 
Gaspar pou.ain “^'7 dramatized, breathing a tempest into his 

( 1613 - 1675 ), serenity. He also had something of the careful study 
of nature of the Hetherlanders, which gave to every tree 
and flower the characteristic of its species. Later, he worked oat 
his own individuality and became somewhat like Salvator Eosa, who 
was also one of the colony of artists centring about Poussin. Ho is 
veiy grand in a large landscape in the Louvre, a river scene, and his 
works are scattered broadcast in Europe, for, having great rapidity 
of execution, he could with ease paint a large landscape— with figures 
— ^in a day. Those in the Oorsini Palace, as well as walls by him in 
the Villa Borghese and friezes and eleven water-color landscapes in 
the Colonna Palace, all at Eome, are of great interest. 

Jaques Stella, for his own tendencies were in the same direc- 
tion, yielded more readily than Le Valentin to the influence of Pous- 
jaquts Stalls whom, after some years’ study in Florence, 

( 1596 - 1667 ), he formed an intimacy at Eome in 1624, and contin- 
ued a correspondence after his return to Paris. He is 
among the few French artists of that time who followed the lead- 
ing of Poussin. His grandfather (1525-1601, Antwerp) and father 
(1565-1605, Lyons) had given him an inheritance of artistic tend- 
encies towards the realism of the Flemish school. But he showed 
himself a painter of graceful and sweet qualities, and made agree- 
able pictures that wore feeble presentations of Poussin’s classicism. 
He was made painter to Louis XIII. in 1634, with a lodging in the 
Louvre and a pension of one thousand livres. He has at the Louvre 
two pictures, Christ Eeceiving the Virgin into Heaven and Venus 
Coming to Visit the Muses, and about forty in other museums in 
France. Woman’s hand, in engravings by his three nieces, Olaudine, 
Franqoise, and Antoinette Bouzonnot, perpotuatod his work. These, 
with their brother, took the name, Stella, from the uncle, who had 
promoted their art education and loft them means. 

Contemporaneously with Poussin’s imagined idyls of the past, in 
which he sought the sublimities of nature, the prince and poet of 
ciud* Lorrain laiidscape paiuters,” Claude Q-ell6e, was reproducing the 
(i6oo-i6sa), charming scenery which his love of nature enabled him 
ch.mp»en». ^ jyjg which was so interpreted by him that his 
landscape seems aglow, — illuminated— in the play of light almost m 
truly as is the reality. He knew all of nature’s serener phases as no 
painter perhaps has ever known them. He studied them with untir- 
ing devotion ; he would sit all day and lovingly watch one scene, 
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and so absorb it that from memory he could recreate the essence of 
all its aspects- Even EusMn, Tvho will not be accused of undue par- 
tiality for Claude, says that he “ effected a revolution in art by simply 
setting the sun in heaven. Till his time no one had thought of 
painting the sun except conventionally. He made the sun his sub- 
ject, painted the effects of misty shadows . . . and other delicate 
aerial transitions as no one had ever done before, and, in some re- 
spects, as no one has ever done in oil color since/’ Claude sought 
the conventional elegance of the classic landscape, and refined upon 
his studies of nature, until his works sometimes in no wise resemble 
the natural reality, as Goethe noted in eulogy of them. Like Pous- 
sin, he had the feeling, caught indeed from Poussin’s advice, that 
the dignity of classic structure was necessary to his scene. At the 
same time, study led him, more profoundly than all other masters, 
to penetrate the secrets of nature. ^ His three great charms are : 
The unlimited space expressed in his pictures, effected by the use of 
soft vapor to define separate distances, and equalled, perhaps, only 
by Corot ; the effects of air, shown in veiling and subduing outhnes 
and tints, es well as in causing the foliage to quiver, light clouds to 
sweep across the sky, and water to ripple % and the brilliant effects of 
light on a charming coloring. But far as the eye may wander away 
into space in Claude’s pictures, it is always able to retrace its wander- 
ings to a definite and beautiful foreground, where all is repose and 
serenity, crowned with some one of the varied mysteries of light ; 
the ethereal drapery of aerial perspective or the more tangible, 
though still dreamy, mist of sunrise or sunset. He painted nature’s 
worship, the morning and evening hymn of praise rising to heaven, 
unperceived of unanointed eyes. 

Claude Gellfie became de Lorraine, and hence Claude Lorraine," 
and now Claude Lorrain,* from the province in which his native 
town. Champagne, was situated. A doubtful tradition relates 
that he was apprenticed to a pastry cook, and travelled to Borne 
in the service of some young men, and there became cook and 
color-mixer to the artist, Agostini Tassi. It is authentic history 

* HJb thorough study of nature Is abundantly attested by his sketches in the 
British Museum. Reynolds said there would be another Raphael before there would be 
another Claude. 

» Hamerton maintains that this should be Lorrain, considering Lorrain as the mas- 
culine form of the adjective. On the back of the first sketch of Claude’s Libro di 
Verltd he wrote himself Claudio Gell^e, dit JLe Lorraine ” as Charles Blanc asserts it to 
be written on the Duke of Devonshire’s copy, while s in gu l a r ly enongh Laborde gives 
it as '*Xie Lorane ” upon the same authority. ^ 
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that an orphan at tvelye, the third of five sons, he proceeded to Fri- 
bourg to seek his oldest brother, a wood, engraver, as all the older 
members of the family were. He remained there a year, when he 
went to Borne with a friend of his brother, where, careMly husband- 
ing his slender resources, he remained three or four years perfecting 
hinnRftlf in the principles of his brother’s art. In the difficulties of 
communicating with other countries during the Thirty Years’ War, 
which now broke out, he was received into the house of Godfrey 
Wals at Naples, where he learned architecture and perspective, a 
knowledge subsequently put to profit in his pictures. After two 
years he returned to Borne, when his connection with Agostini Tassi 
began. His relation to this patron was less that of a pupil than of an 
assistant in social, domestic, and artistic aflairs, but this proved a 
means of valuable instruction, for Tassi had been the pupil of Paul 
Bril, an eminent Flemish landscape painter, and was an artist of fine 
qualities, the demands upon whom mado necessary Claude’s work as 
supplementary to his own. When about twenty-five he revisited his 
native country, and while there painted under Charles Derwent, 
painter to the Duke Henri of Lorraine, the architecture in his pic- 
tures in the Chapel of Carmes. But no land save Italy now held suffi- 
cient charm for him. Thither he returned at the age of twenty-seven, 
joining at Marseilles Charles Errard on his way to Italy as member 
of a commission to purchase works of art for France, and there he re- 
mained without further travel, content with the beauty he could find 
in the environs of Borne : the Campagna and its ruins ; the Tiber ; 
and, above all, the skies of Italy. He lived in a house adjoining 
Poussin’s,’ and formed one of the group of admiring artists that sur- 
rounded that friendly counsellor of young workers, one of whom, 
Sandrart, became Claude’s biographer. The Cardinal Bentivoglio 
having shown to Urban VIII. some works purchased from Claude, 
that Pope ordered of him four landscapes, among them. The Village 
F4te and A Seaport at Sunset, both now in the Louvre, and Claude’s 
earliest known works (1689), though by 1634 he had become a odeb- 
rity. Philip lY. of Spain followed with orders for four landscapes and 
four marines. Claude’s works now had become of such value that 
they were extensively imitated.* While working upon one of thwe, a 
copy of it was sold before his own vras finished, for artists would 

1 /s> ■*. 7 

> Yoaet left Borne (1897) tbe year ol Olande’e return. 

* Another mark ot tketr velnela the Uat that an ofihr of «e much gold m would 
cover Ita suface was made by Pope Clement XI. for blc picture of the little grove of 
the Villa Hadama near Borne. 
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bring sketches to his studio, ostensibly to profit by his instruction, 
but really to copy the picture he was painting. To prevent this 
sale of copies, he kept sketches of all his works by which they might 
be verified, and he be fortified against the combined effects of pla- 
giarism and the impossibility of his remembering the multiplicity of 
his designs. Thus while working for the King of Spain, the exact 
date of which is not ascertained, he began his Li]^ Yeritatis or 
Inventium.* 

As Corot did later, this prince of landscape painters rose before 
the sun to study the landscape. He assisted at the toilet of Aurora, 
learned how she arranged her fleecy draperies, her golden arrows and 
halos of light, but sunsets were hia favorite scenes. He never mar- 
ried. Although of great gravity of expression, he had much warmth 
of manner. His deep purity of character and the penetrating tender- 
ness of his feeling, no doubt, served him as a medium through which 
to look at nature, much as the well-known invention, the Claude- 
glass, does the common eye for the coixunon landscape. In. figure 
painting Claude bad no ability, and was accustomed to say “he sold 
his landscape and gave away his figures.” But he often employed 
others to paint the figures of his pictures. He lovingly worked with 
unflagging industry to the end, and the Queen of England has a work 
by him bearing the date of the year of his death, 1683. More than 
four hundred landscapes are described in the catalogue of his works, 
a large number of which are found in the public and private galleries 
of England. Two are in the National Gallery, London, the Embark- 
ation of St. TTrsula and the Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba, 
which he never surpassed, but which are equalled by four charming 
pictures by him, Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night, in the Hermit- 
age, where are eight other landscapes by him.* Those ordered by 
Philip lY. of Spain still grace the Mnseo del Prado at Madrid, and 
sixteen are in the Louvre, most of which are verifled in his Liber 
Yeritatis. 

Claude’s long life, his untiring industry, and the many highly 
valued pictures he painted, did not enable him to acquire wealth, as 

* This volume, contelning two hundred drawings, now in the possession of the 
Duhe of Devonshire, has been published. By Claudels will it was never to pass from 
the family, and was kept through the generation of grandnephews, notwithstanding; 
large prices offered by the Cardinal d’Estrdes, but later, was sold for two hundred 
crowns to a jeweller, who resold it in Holland. 

It These once adoiued the residence of the Empress Josephine, Halmaison, taken 
from the Gallery of Oassel by Napoleon. Xn 1814 the Czar Alexander bore them off as 
his prize. 
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lie bestowed so nrncb upon his relations. He had but one pupil, 
Giovanni Domenico Bomano, whom he took at first as a domestic, 
but who, after a residence of twenty-five years with Claude, from 
whom he received the treatment of a son, brought suit against him 
for wages for all that time. Without contest Claude paid the demand, 
but after took no pupil into his house. But the style of all painters 
who went to Italy — Germans, Spanish, and Dutch — was affected by 
his works. His “ heroic ” stylo of landscape was followed by two 
Frenchmen of the name Joan Fran 9 ois Millet, a father (1642-1C80), 
commonly called Francisque, and a son (1666-1723), the father greatly 
superior to the son. Claude’s influence, united with Poussin’s, was 
very great. No one preceding the nineteenth century has more 
deeply felt or better expressed the ideal of art than those two artists, 
of whom Claude was, if the more limited, also the less formal, the 
more sympathetic. Landscape alone, as he saw it, sufficed to place 
his life in an age of gold, and it is an age of gold that he painted. 
The essence of the best modem landscape consists in the movement — 
the drama — of atmosphere and sky. Poussin and Claude selected a 
moment of clear and tranquil beauty, and gave distinct outlines, in 
well-balanced composition and harmonious lines, and Claude with 
marked effects of light. Both carried their work to the perfection of 
their scheme. 

The year after Vouet’s recall to France in 1627, a young Brabant 
painter, Philippe de Champaigne, took up his permanent residence 
Philipp* d* in Paris, and becoming one of the members of the Acad- 
06 o»-^ 674 )* omy(onoof the “fourteen anciens”), and rising to bo 
Sru>»i*. ' professor (1655) and director of it, must be considered of 
the French school. His presentation picture was a portrait of its 
first protector, S6guier. He had boon drawn to Paris at the ago of 
nineteen, and then, though deeply imbued with the religious ten- 
dencies of the Jansonists, formed an intimacy with that artist so full 
of the pagan idea, Poussin. It was just before Poussin went to 
Borne, and while both were working under the direction of Duchesne, 
who had entire charge of the royal work on the Luxembourg, the now 
Palace of Maria do’ Medici. But the excellent achievement of tlio 
Flemish artist, who had brought transparency of color and a very 
positive feeling for nature with him, so aroused the jealousy of 
Duchesne that Champaigne pmdently withdrew to Brussels until 
that artist’s death (1628). He was then recalled, given Duchesne’s 
position with its emoluments, a residence in the Luxembourg, 
and a pension of twelve hundred livres; ho married Duchesne’s 
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daughter, and resumed his decoration of the palace. There, his 
former pupil and nephew, Jean Baptiste Ohampaigne (1631-1681), 
joined him, and, after the death of his son and wife, was adopted by 
him. This nephew^s subsequent prominence gaye to his uncle the 
title, Ohampaigne, TOncle.’^ L’Oncle’s works were full of truth, 
and, though he worked with great rapidity, preserved the conscien- 
tious finish of his countrymen. He was among the first portrait paint- 
ers of his time. The portrait of Richelieu in the National Gallery, 
London, represents the bust of that cardinal in the full face and both 
profiles ; the clearly-cut features and cold eye of steel are finely ren- 
dered and the work of the great minister is made apparent in the face, 
Rrom it a statue was to be made. But a still finer one is in the Salon 
Carr6, of the Louvre. The Louvre also contains his portraits of 
Mansard and Perrault, as well as twenty-two other portraits by him. 
In his works are found an erpression of that earnest side of the life of 
the period that produced Pascal and the Port Royalists, or Jansenists, 
those resolute and deeply religious, though finally vanquished, oppo- 
nents of the Jesuits, He was in full sympathy with their liberalism, 
which was one of the broader tendencies of the times, for Cham- 
paigne was by nature earnest and devout, and early became a convert 
of their leader, his countryman and friend, Jansenius, with whom he 
was on most intimate terms, as well as with Be Saci and the Amaulds. 
Robert Arnauld, St. Oyran de Saci and Jansenius sat to him. For 
the Port Roplists, too, he painted a Last Supper {Louvre) and his 
masterpiece, Les Religieuses (Louvre). These nuns are the Mother 
Agnes and the artisPs daughter, painted with most touching feeling. 
The whole picture represents the gravity and depth of character that 
made the artist the congenial friend of the Port Royalists, and its 
inspiration was gratitude for his daughter's recovery from illness. 

The prevailing style of historical art of the time of Louis XIV. is 
admirably illustrated by a comparison of the works and positions of 
the two artists, Charles Lebrun and Eustache Lesueur (1617755). 
Lebrun basked in the sunlight of court favor. Introduced to Louis’s 
attention by Mazarin and sustained in his position by Colbert, he 
exercised a dictatorship in all art matters and enforced the following 


Chftrlai Lttbrun 

(i$I9-i69o), 

P«rit. 


of his style upon aU artists at the Court. But, mth a 
precocity and fecundity of ideas, Lebrun possessed, also, 
a tact, an equilibrium of mind, a wise judgment, that 


aided greatly in his advancement. While yet a hoy of thirteen, he 
had made a sketch of Louis XIV. on the battlefield, into which there 


entered the flattering representation of that sovereign directing the 
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forces to rictory. This falling into Siguier’s hands, who had before 
noticed the lad with his father, a sculptor, while working on a figure 
in the gardens of the Hdtel Seguier, the Chancellor declared himself 
the lad’s protector and gave him lodgings in his palace. Lebrun, at 
fifteen, also designed an allegory of Eichelieu’s life and success, in 
which, as a play upon the cardinal’s name, he gave to the scene a 
magnificent locale, or riclie lieu, and, by it won a commission for throe 
works in Bicheliou’s palace, the Palais Cardinal, later the Palais 
Royal. They were the i^pe of Proserpine, Hercules Causing Diomedes 
to be Devoured by his own Horses, and the Death of Hercules. These 
paintings of the lad were much admired by Poussin when he came to 
Paris, six years later. He was employed to paint a dream of Anne of 
Austria, Christ on the Cross Surrounded by Angels, which won popu- 
larity for him on his return from Rome (1647). He was entrusted, 
at a salary of twelve thousand livros per annum, with the works upon 
the chitean of Pouquet, the famous Vaux le Vicomte, afterwards 
Vaux ViUars, and still later Praslin, upon which the peculating Fou- 
quet expended fifteen millions, and there he first met Mazarin. Ho 
decorated for Colbert the chateau and the pavilions of Scoaui ; and ho 
yias employed at the royal residence, Fontainebleau, where ho paintod 
The Family of Darius at the Feet of Alexander (1660), by many 
considered his masterpiece. It won the honor of a daily visit of two 
hours from Louis XIV. to see him work, and at its completion he was 
made, with appointments worth twelve thousand livros per annum, 
first painter to the king, was granted a patent of nobility (1662), and 
was presented with a likeness of the king enriched with diamonds ; also 
a sonnet upon the picture was dedicated to him by the poet, Carreau. 
Hereceived the commission for adorning the new and favorite Ver- 
sailles on which many years (1664-81) of his prime were spent, and 
when the jaded king built Marly for times of seclusion, it was Lebrun 
who put into its structure and decorations (1676-1683) an expextse that 
led Madame de Maintenon to exclaim, 1 pity the kingdom.” Ho 
was made director of the Gobelins manufoctory, where wore not only 
the workshops for the royal tap^tries, but for the royal furniture, 
jewelry, mosaics, marqueterio, and bronzes, for all of which Lebrun 
famished designs. Thus all that is now known as Louis Quatorze 
work may approximately be called the art of Charles Xiebrun. To 
the Royal Academy of Paintaxtg he held the relation of founder, 
^'anoien,” professor, rector, chancellor for life, and director. 

Lesueur on the contrary from obscurity sent fmth a dgh for ap- 
preciation. If 1 live,” said he, “ I have twenty piotures oonoeived. 
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which I hope will surpass those which I have done, and will pro- 
cure for me, perhaps, the reputation I desire/^ Such was the differ- 
ence of their positions : yet, for a charming naturalness untouched 
of convention, even in those times of conventional standards ; im- 
pressive nobleness of heads ; grace ; simplicity ; sweetness of expres- 
sion ; excellence of composition ; and an intelligent chiaroscuro, all 
of which combined have won for him the title of The French Ea- 
phael,” Lesueur is excelled by no French artist, and in his religious 
fervor he stands alone in French art until the nineteenth century. 
Lebrun had little feeling ; his work was full of attempts for effect 
and executed chiefly on a gigantic scale. He was chief of the theat- 
rical school of the time : he has been called, for both his operatic 
taste and his absolutism, ^^The Louis XIV. of Art.” His design 
was heavy, his execution summary, his coloring sombre, and his light 
poorly managed, but his composition was fine, his fecundity inex- 
haustible, and his conception large and grandiose, if not in the exact- 
est sense noble. The influences upon both these artists had been 
nearly the same, their differences arose from their natures. They 
had been comrades in the school of Vouet ; both had stolen away 
secretly to the same cellar to work from the same model; both 
had attracted the notice of the great Poussin, when he was sum- 
moned to Paris from Eome (1640) ; and both had received instruc- 
tion from him. But while Lesueur continued this only by the study 
of Poussin's works in France rather than, as has been asserted, 
through letters, and drawings of works at Rome * furnished by the 
generosity of Poussin, Lebrun, bom to good fortune, was now allowed 
by Siguier a pension of two hundred crowns for his expenses at 
Eome with Poussin (1642). This was the point of their separation. 
Lesueur married and became encumbered with care and struggles ; 
Lebrun remained in Eome about fiTe years in a warm friendship with 
Poussin, under whose roof he resided, amid the circle of artists that 
grouped themselves around him on the Pincian Hill, and by him was 
initiated into the classic style founded on the antique- He executed 
some pictures there in Poussin’s manner, as Mutius Bcaevola (Louvre) 
and Horatius Codes Defending the Bridge (Dulwich Gallery). The 
former at its first exhibition being taken for a work of Poussin's, 
attracted general attention to Lebrun, and gave him rank as an 
artist. He painted immediately upon his return from Eome, as the 
*^May Picture” of the goldsmiths for KTotreDame, the Martyrdom of 

^ Archives de TArt Fran^ais, DocumeixtB, where it is urged that aU absence q£ col- 
lateral allusion to such letters argues their nou-ezisteuce. 

4 
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St. Andrew (1647), and in 1651 was again chosen for that service, 
making the “May Picture ” now a Martyrdom of St. Stephen (Louvre). 
All his characteristics may be seen in the series of The History of 
Alexander (Louvre) which, as a parallel to the career of Louis XIV., 
was intended for a glorification of that monarch, and was by the 
king’s orders reproduced in tapestry.* 

Lebrun’s duties were many and responsible, his work onerous. 
After the fire of 1661 he furnished designs restoring the gallery of 
the Louvre, and as he painted that god there, it has since boon known 
as the Gallery of Apollo, a title afterwards confirmed by Delacroix’s 
superb ceiling there of Apollo Slaying the Python, But this gallery 
was left unfinished that ho might carry out the projects for Versailles 
which now absorbed the king. There ho decorated (1679) the grand 
staircase of the Museum, and, in the largo gallery, eighty metres 
long and twelve wide, he made, in twenty-one pictures and six gri- 
sailles, an apotheosis of his royal master continued from the Peace 
of the Pyrenees (1659) through the war of Flanders (1667-8) and 
that of Holland (1673-1679), through the campaigns of which ho 
accompanied the king (1677), to the Peace of Nimwegon. In the 
salons of War and Peace at either end of this gallery ho painted, in 
that of War, five glorifications of France over Holland and Spain ; 
and in that of Peace, the blessings that those countries enjoyed 
at the cessation of war. In 1675 the Academy of St. Luke at Borne 
chose him as Director, although he was absent, and the proceeding 
was contrary to their rules. He never lost the favor of the king, 
who, when selecting from all his pictures works by Veronese, Guido, 
Poussin, and Lebrun, to be taken to his favorite Versailles in 1681, 
looked long at the last, comparing them with the others, and turn- 
ing kindly to the painter, said : “ They sustain themselves well 
among the works of the great masters ; they only require the death 
of their author to make them as much valued. But wo hope they 
will not soon have that advantage, as we have need of him.”* 
Lebrun’s practical nature, though, by loading him to adapt himself to 
the spirit of his time, it won him succero, injured his art. When, by 
an unpretending subject released from the necessity of retaining the 
highly artificial manner which the fashion of the day required, his 
style was more simple. Thus his portraits of the family of the rich 
banker, Jabach, now at Berlin, show a real feeling for nature. Some 

t These were the pictures that In the exhibition of the Academy ot 107S were hung 
in the open Court* 

* Le Mercure Galant de France, December, 1681* 
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of his religious subjects, which were his earliest important works 
after his return from Eome, are less labored, but still unnatural, as 
The Blessing, in which the youth asking it looks aside while the 
mother and father look at him. When Louvois succeeded Colbert 
(1683) his jealousy of that minister led him to depreciate and dis- 
place Lebrun, and honor his rival, Mignard. Lebrun felt humiliated, 
but could not resist his authority : he ceased to be seen at Court, 
grew languid, retired to the Gobelins, and there died. 

The almost unresisting recognition by other artists of Lebrun^s 
influence — Pierre Mignard and Vouet being the only ones who with- 
held it — is an unusual subordination in the history of artists, and is 
explained by his two relations : that of chief among the founders 
of the Academy, into which he, the brilliant young man just 
from Eome, the pet of the Court, whom the Maltrise dare not 
molest, had generously entered with the motive and the result of the 
good of all ; and that of a dispenser, in his extended works for the 
Court and the nobility, of almost unlimited patronage for artists 
of all kinds. It is true, that all were absolutely subordinated to 
the style he dictated, and thus the art of the period was made of 
great uniformity, but in Lebrun’s absolutism, frequent records of 
disinterested kindness more than counterbalance the petty acts of 
jealousy of which he is accused ; these are also refuted by the 
height of the position he held removing all motive for them. Of 
his works, fourteen scriptural subjects, ten classic subjects, a por- 
trait of himself in bis youth, and one of Dufresnoy, are in the 
Louvre. One of these is a Holy "Family, originally ordered by the 
Carpenters of the Brotherhood of St. Joseph for a chapel erected by 
them in the Church of St. Paul. In the Historical Museum of Ver- 
sailles there are twenty-five pictures by him, twelve of which are 
scenes of the king’s private life, as hunts and promenades. Sixteen 
other galleries of Franco posse& works by him, and the National 
Library has seven hundred and ninety engravings after him, executed 
by more than twelve different engravers. He also himself practised 
engraving and sculpture. He left three books upon art : A Book 
of Painting for Beginners ; The Expression of the Passions ; and 
Physiognomy Common to Man and Animals. His brother and pupil, 
Nicholas (1615-1660), and his brother Gabriel were also artists, 
Nicholas, a painter of landscape. 

But in quite a different way and in far greater degree than is true 
of Lebrun, both the personality and the painting of Lesueur are 
extremely sympathetic. His father was a wood-carver from Picardy, 
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and from the humble station which this implies his own genius 
raised him to the eminence indicated in the title given him of “ The 
Eaphael of Prance.” The resemblance of his character to that of 
Baphael is more striking, it need not be said, than that between 
their works, which differ as much in spiritual force, in sweep, 
and grandeur, and imagination, as they are alike in a certain sweet- 
ness and suavity, which was the most of Lesueur, and is only a small 
part of his so-called prototype. It is at least certain that, in this 
quality, Lesueur of all French artists approaches Eaphael most nearly 
and best deserves the title which patriotic feeling rather than exact- 
ness of sssthetio appreciation has given him. There is 
06*7*655)1’ p»r*r gentleuess of air and manner in the likeness 

of Eaphael in the School of Athens, and the portrait of 
Lesueur also painted by himself ; * the same modesty and geniality 
characterized both men ; Lesueur absorbs his personages in their occu- 
pation, sometimes with a naivety that would render his figures a little 
common but for their elevated feeling, their breathings of a higher 
air ; but he is truly Eaphaelesque in his sentiment and simplicity, 
his graceful arrangement of draperies, and his fondness for the an- 
tique upon which both modelled their careful studies of nature. He 
took infinite pains. In bis designs are still seen the tracings of the 
perspective scale by which to place each figure in its due relation to its 
fellows. By constant study of nature he guarded against mannerisms, 
and his innate sense of grace, never overpowered by study in Italy, 
taught him better than most masters how to use, without risk of los- 
ing personal quality, both contemporary works and the antique which 
he assiduously copied. He was in contact with both Italian studios 
and esteem for Italian masters in the studio of Vouet, and while 
under Vouet his style is influenced by that master’s. But above all 
his acquisitions, which wore chiefly in technique, his own sentiment 
and pathos form his charm, not highly appreciated in a time not 
responsive to the expression of simple truth of feeling. Thus he 
stood alone, original — uninfluenced by the art of his period. But, 
though it never approximated that shown to Lebrun, he was not 
without consideration from royalty, and executed eight pictures for 
the apartment of the queen at the Louvre, which were still there 
when the royal collection was catalogued in 1709-10 by the keeper, 
Bailly. Attending more to expression and fading than to aught dee, 
he b^me naturally a painter of religious snbjeda, in which he ex> 


> Beprodneed la Landon’a Vies et (Euvres des Velatres, ete. 
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hibited the feeling of the great Italians and a talent inferior to only 
a few of the best masters of Italy. With many traits unlike Poussin, 
as a tenderness that appealed to the heart, while Poussin addressed the 
intellect, and a Christian fervor instead of a calm classicism, he had 
many in common with him. Dignified sincerity, excellent composi- 
tion, fertile invention, and a feeble coloring, a common characteristic 
of the French school of that period, but which the many sad and aus- 
tere scenes of Lesueur’s works chiefly required, belonged to both. Also, 
like Poussin at Eome standing outside of the conspicuous influences 
of the time, Lesueur at home, from his want of sympathy with its 
art, was isolated from the Court. 

To support his wife, Genevieve Gouss6, the sister of one of his 
fellow painters under Vouet, and his family, which eventually num- 
bered one son and five daughters, he accepted whatever work offered : 
took commissions for illustrations of the lives of the saints, frontis- 
pieces for books, banners for brotherhoods ; designed medals ; and 
became one of Vouet’s regiment^* of assistants. He aided him in 
the decoration of the Hdtel Bullion, Bue Platri^re, and through the 
interest of his chief received a commission from Bichelieu for eight 
designs for tapestry from the Gobelins illustrating The Dream of 
Polyphilius (164:2 or 4:). Through a new edition of this work of the 
fifteenth century by the Dominican monk, Francesco Oolonna, great 
interest had been awakened, and artists, among them even Poussin, 
found subjects in it, though not of great delicacy. Lesueur^s repre- 
sentations from it were given with an elegant discrimination that did 
not compromise the dignity of the pencil that so worthily depicted 
religious themes. But Vouet found in them a reproach of his own 
style and Lesueur was dismissed from his service. Associating vrith 
him his three brothers, Pierre, Philippe, and Antoine, and his brother- 
in-law, Thomas Gouss6, he continued such work as he obtained. 
VouePs influence had developed in him skill in the massing of 
draperies and in the management of light and shade, and he had now 
only to free himself from a mannered design and follow his own ten- 
dency to elevated expression. After leaving Vouet, during a period 
for which his history is obscure, he was appointed by Eichelieu^s 
favor, says a disputed account, as Inspector of Beceipts at the Barri- 
dre d^Ourci^res, an entrance of Paris, where his legal authority being 
one day disputed, a duel ensued in which he killed his adversary. 
To avoid the consequences he hid away in the Chartreuse at Paris,* 

* A chapter of that austere, uuamWtious, but most toteresting order, tlae Oarthur 
dans, founded by St. Bnmo in 1081 
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or, according to other authorities, went on inritation to work 
there. The fact is clear that in these cloisters, between 1645 and 
1648, he painted twenty-two pictures representing the life of the 
founder of the order, St. Bruno. From them the height of his repu- 
tation dates, although parts of his earliest work upon them show his 
style still influenced by Vouet’s. Like the Spanish painter Zurburan, 
associated with the monks, he caught the time spirit of their unpre- 
tending life, and by the shaven head, not partial tonsure ; the simple, 
white robe and hood ; the sandalled feet ; the quietude of manner ; 
the faces emaciated but full of expression, impresses us with both the 
self-imposed severity of the order, and “the unassuming industry 
that in the middle ages filled the libraries of their monasteries with 
transcribed manuscripts, and called forth from their barren sites the 
bloom of a richer soil.” Voltaire called them “ the learned paintings of 
the Zeuxis of France,” and of them 0. Blanc writes : “ With Raphael 
religious sentiment has something grand and imposing which con- 
founds impurity j with Lesueur this sentiment is associated with a 
naivete which moves the incredulous. It is in the fervor of his own 
humble beliefs that ho finds the secret of a religious painting that 
would bo impossible to a sceptic.” ' 

» They replaced 3n the spaces between the pilasters of the cloister pictures on can- 
vas, painted In 1568 and nearly destroyed by time, which had replaced pictures painted 
in 1850. They are 6 ft. 4 In. high by 4 ft. 3 in. wide. 1. St. Bruno as a youth Intently 
listens to Raymond, a celebrated preacher and teacher of a theological school of Paris. 
Bruno, of a wealthy and noble family of Cologne, had been sent to him for further 
education of powers of which his parents wore already proud. % St. Bruno is seen, one 
of two young students, behind the priest, who holds the crucifix to the dying Raymond. 
8. The Resurrection of Raymond. The legend is : “ Now Raymond being greatly ven- 
erated for his apparent sanctity was carried to the grave attcndtfd by a great concourse 
of people, and as they were chanting that part of the service for the dead, * Responde 
mlhi quantas babes iniquitates,^ the dead man half raised himself from the bier and 
cried with a lamenting voice, ‘By the justice of God I am accused,’ whcrouj)on the 
priests laid down the bier and deferred the interment till the next day. Then as they 
again chanted the same words, again the dead man rose up and cried out with a more 
dreadful voice, ‘ By the justice of God I am Judged.* In great consternation the obse- 
quies were deferred till the third day, when at the same verse, the dead man again 
rose up crying with a terrible voice and look, * By the justice of God I am condemned.* 
Upon this, tb-> body was fiung Into a field as unworthy of Christian burial.** Bruno 
here attends the officiating priest, and is so horrified that in 4 we see him in humble 
prayer, while in the distance is seen the unhallowed bnrial of Doctor Raymond. 
5. With earnest, noble mien St. Bruno at Rhelms teaches theology to most devout listen- 
ers. 6. St. Bruno with six followers takes leave of his friends to retire to a monastery. 
7. They distribute their goods to the poor. K A vision of three angels directs 8t. Bruno 
to go to St. Hugo, Bishop of Grenoble. 9. St. Bruno and bis six followers ask for 
ground for a retreat. 10. They pass up a mountain to the barren heights of the village 
of Ohartreux. 11. They build the “ retreat from the world ** which, called ** La Grande 
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Tlie year of tteir completion (1648), in the founding of the 
Academy of Painting, he again met Lebrun, who then fresh from his 
honors at Eorae had found at its first session, Pebruary 1, a continuance 
of his brilliant fortune, and was by lot made the flcrst instructor in the 
new organization. Almost immediately, too (1649), Lesueur was com- 
missioned to paint the May Picture ” for Ifotre Dame, an honor in 
which Lebrun, though his junior, had preceded him by two years. 
This, St. Paul Preaching at Ephesus (Louvre), is his masterpiece. 
The apostle, with earnest, noble mien, preaches from a platform, and 
his hearers, while he yet speaks, set fire to their heathen books — by 
an anachronism of universal practice in religious painting. Lesueur 
painted nineteen pictures from the life of Christ, some of which are 
of most noble rendering. He also represented mythological subjects, 
among them the decorations of the H6tel Lambert de Thorigny. 
These were done by him and Lebrun conjointly, Lesueur^s work being 
the three apartments : the Salon de PAmour, the Cabinet des Muses, 
and the Salle des Bains. He appropriately represented in the first 
the power of Cupid; in the second. Phaeton desiring of Apollo per- 
mission to guide the chariot of the sun ; and in the third, two scenes 
of Diana and one of UToptune and Amphitrite. These also are by 
some called his greatest works, showing that his later works compete 
for that estimate. They were his last, The Muses being scarcely 
finished at his death. 

He died at thirty-eight, not at the Carthusian Monastery, where 
ho has been said to have withdrawn after the loss of his wife, but 
in his home, attended by his wife, and but a short time after the birth 
of his youngest daughter. Lebrun visited his death-bed, and ac- 
knowledged him a worthy rival, ^'une 6pine au pied.” Simonneau, 
an engraver, relates that Lebrun, upon visiting the Chartreuse one 
day, and thinking himself alone, exclaimed, looking more closely at 
Losueur^s pictures, ^^Oh, how beautiful that is I How well that is 


Chartreuse,^’ has giyon name to all afiUiated foundations. 12. They are invested with 
the habit of his order by St. Hugo. 18. St. Bruuo reads for approval to Pope Victor 
III. the Buies drawn up for his order. 14, St. Bruno as abbot invests others with the 
habit of the order. 16. St, Bnmo receives a message from Urban II. to come and aid 
him in administering the atEairs of the Church. Urban II. had been a pupil of St. Bruno 
at Bhelms. 16. He is received by Pope Urban II. 17. While still kneeling before the 
Pope he refuses with extended arms the mitre of Archbishop. 18. He is praying la 
his cell, while monks break up the ground fora convent of his order. 19. Count Boger 
of Sicily and Calabria, lost in hunting, entreats his blessing. 20. St. Bruno appears in 
a vision and warns Count Boger of the treachery of an oflSlcer. 21. His death, 22. His 
apotheosis. 
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done 1 How admirable ! How admirable ! ” * Lesuexir died too 
early to be granted the privileges of the exhibitions, having only dis- 
tant glimpses of the higher levels promised by the Academy he had 
helped to found. 

In l'J'76 the pictures of St. Bruno were removed to Versailles by 
Louis XVI., who paid the monks for them 132,000 livres, with the 
promise to return copies at a cost of 2,000 livres, but the monastery 
was suppressed too soon after for the fulfilment of this engagement. 
Thus a hundred years after his death, Lesueur was permitted to adorn 
that splendid palace, and the wish sighed forth from obscurity was 
granted. They were taken to the Luxembourg when that was made 
a National Gallery (1802), and to the Louvre, whore they now occupy 
a room, after that gallery was stripped by the owners reclaiming the 
pictures of Napoleon’s spoils of war (1818). But no one of these places 
affords so favorable a framework for them as their appropriate sur- 
roundings among the Carthusian monks, with whoso religious customs 
and subdued life they harmonized so felicitously. More than two hun- 
dred years after Lesueur’s death students of art of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, those of the iJoolo des Beaux- Arts, have (1872) erected in their 
grounds a statue to him. It is by Husson, in white marble. With the 
exception of the Hermitage, which has seven, one of great worth, 
Moses on the Banks of the Nile, Lesueur’s works are not largely found 
in public galleries outside of France. Three are in the private galleries 
of London — Devonshire House, Oorsham Court, and Leigh Court ; one 
each at Berlin, Brussels, Stuttgart, and the Lichtenstein Gallery at 
Vienna ; six are at the Belvidere, Vienna j and two at the old Pina- 
cothok, Munich. At the Louvre are fifty-one in all : the twenty-two 
of St. Bruno ; six of the Scenes of Cupid’s Life ; Tho Muses, a frag- 
ment of the Hdtel Lambert ; Paul Preaching at Ephesus ; Throe 
Scenes of the Life of Christ ; A Bcuniun of Artists ; and many 
studies and drawings, among them fifty of the History of St. Bruno. 
Twelve pictures are scattered in eight other cities in France, — Bor- 
deaux, Grenoble, Lyons, Marseilles, Montauban, Montpellier, Nantes, 
and Bouen. Most of his pictures have been engraved.* 

The number of pictures loft by Jean Jouvonet— most of them in 

> The report that liehrnn and Voaet ia laalouay mutilated tome of theta idetUMt, 
though undouhtedl^ untrue of Lebrun, who waa aiming wholly at a dtflhrtnt style and 
enjoyed a much more brUlIaat euoceea, prevailed to such an extant that Voltaire Is 
the next centniy allndea to It in his Iliacoura da l*Bnvle. 

■They can be studied in this country at the Aator Library and the Brooklyn Mercan- 
tile Library. 
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Paris, twelve at the Louvre — ^give importance to that follower of Le- 
bmn. That great chief, won by his Moses Striking the Rock, after 
Ponssin, at once presented hini to the Academy, having already, 
when at the age of seventeen Jouvenet came to him to learn art, 
installed him his assistant in decorating the Palace of Versailles, 
and retained him there ten years. His pictures won the admiration 
of Louis XIV., and were popular among the Academicians, and from 
these circumstances his characteristics may be readily inferred. But 
Jean Jouvenet his style was tempered by his tendencies to follow Pous- 
ManT with Something also of the natnral treatment of Le- 

Prof. i« 9 i ; sueur, and he was among the least theatrical of thefol- 
Rec. 1705; Direc. -07. lowers of Lehmn. His father, Laurent, was a painter at 
Bouen. His grandfather, Noel (the progenitor through his three sons 
of many family branches of artists, including, through a granddaugh- 
ter, the two Eestouts, who became members of the French Academy in 
the eighteenth century) had given to Poussin his first lessons. Like 
Lesueur, Jouvenet formed his style without visiting Italy, giving 
close study, however, to that of Poussin, but still maintaining his 
own originality. His figures have great vivacity of expression, which 
a severe critic has called “ grimace,” and great animation of motion, 
calculated to satisfy a distant and cursory glance. One marked merit, 
however, characterizes all his works, best understood by his own com- 
parison, that “ a picture shoiild by color, sentiment, and action all 
agreeing, with no sharp prominences, present that accord to the eye 
which a concert in full harmony does to the ear.” Louis XIV. 
bestowed on him a pension of 1,200 livxes at his completion of the 
ceiling of the Parlement Chamber at Eennes (1696), which was 
increased by 500 after the completion of his decorations of the Cha- 
pel at Versailles (1709). In 1683, when he was called by the death of 
a relative to his native city, that monarch had recalled him and given 
him apartments in the Pdace of the Four Nations. Like Lesueur, 
he increased his reputation — which must, however, have been con- 
siderable previously though he was only twenty-four years of age— by 
painting the “ May Picture ” for the church of Notre Dame, The Heal- 
ing of the Paralytic (1668). Four pictures painted for ihe church St. 
Martin-des-Champs (1700) : The Expulsion of the Money Changers ; 
The Feast at the House of the Pharisee ; The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes ; and The Eaising of Lazarus are adequately representative. 
The first two were bestowed in 1811 upon the Museum of Lyons, but 
there ate still at the Louvre replicas executed for the Gobelins, for they 
so pleased Louis XXV. that he ordered them to be taken to the Tii- 
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anoa, and also to "be repeated for execution in tapestry. Jouvenet 
varied the copies, hut not to their injury. When Peter the Groat 
visited the Gobelins in 1 71 7 he was asked to accept what pleased him 
most, and selected these. A replica of the first is also at Schwerin. 
In The Eaising of Lazarus Jouvenet placed himself and two daughters 
among the on-looking crowd. 

Of other artists not wholly dominated by the stylo practised by 
Lebrun, Bourdon is shown by his Halt of the Gypsies which ho 
painted in several forms, two of which are in the Louvre, to bo 
free from the formalities of the times. Ho was, indeed, of that facile 
and varied execution that is preventive even of constant excellence, 
and having breathed an artistic atmosphere in the house of his father, 
„ , „ . who was a painter on glass, ho is found under 

(1616-71) Montp«iii«r. the instruction of Barthfilemy at Paris at seven 
Ancun, Aoad. 1648, R«c. ’ss- years of ago. Prom that time ho received his 
lessons on the highways over which bis wander- 
ing life bore him, and his restlossnoss foixnd expression in a con- 
stantly changing stylo that portrayed what had last impressed him. 
In 1630, at fourteen, he decorated in fresco under an unknown mas- 
ter the salon of a chateau in the environs of Bordeaux, and soon 
after, having failed to find further employment, enlisted at Toulouse. 
Feeling deeply his loss of liberty, friends soon obtained his discharge 
(1634:), and his artistic impulses having acquired greater energy from 
their temporary abeyance, he wont at oightoon to Romo. But ho 
painted there anything by which to win broad at once — what liis life 
had familiarized him with, military scenes, interiors of guard-houses 
and inns — and copied, or rather counterfeited, Poussin, Claude, and 
others for dealers. Ho was succeeding financially and learning much 
at the same time, when in a quarrel with a French painter, lUoux, 
the latter threatened to deliver him to the Inquisition, for he was a 
Protestant. In fear of this ho left the })apal city, revisitwl Venice 
and other cities of Italy, and returned to Franco aft(jr an absence of 
only throe years. His ohsorvanco of tho rapid manner of Andrew 
Sacohi, together with his own working in accordance with the im- 
pulses of youth, unrestrained by any master, hud confirmed his 
natural tendency to haste, but it gave a boldness to his touch that 
was an important element of his success. His violent coloring was 
similar to Vouet's, whoso acquaintance he now made, when at the 
height of his popularity in Paris. Soon after his return he spent 
throe months at Montpellier, where ho was commissioned to paint, by 
the Chapter of tho Cathedral, Tho Fall of the Magician Simon, a vast 
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work of more than thirty figures. At its exhibition Bourdon struck 
a painter, Samuel Boissiere, who criticised it too seyerely, and to avoid 
further difficulties fled to Paris. There he painted (1643), as the May 
Picture,” for the Corporation of Goldsmiths, The Martyrdom of St. 
Peter, won high appreciation, and in 1648 became one of the little 
band of ^^anciens.” He married in 1641 Susanna de Guemier, sister 
of a miniature painter. But though full of honors at home, he accepted 
in 1652, influenced by the dangers he incurred as a Protestant in the 
civil wars, the invitation of the Protestant queen of Sweden to become 
her court painter. Upon her abdication and renunciation of Protes- 
tantism (1654) he set out for Paris, being given charge of an eques- 
trian likeness of the queen, which she commissioned him to present 
to the King of Spain, He left the ship and proceeded to Paris by 
land, fortunately, for the ship and picture were lost at sea. He had 
painted in Sweden chiefly portraits, among them one of Charles Augus- 
tus, the queen’s cousin and successor ; but the most important one was 
the official portrait of the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus herself.* 
In her capriciousness to all, and temporary favor to him, she was 
about to bestow upon him the forty pictures that her father had taken 
at the reduction of Prague, among them many Correggios, but he 
convinced her that their value was too great for a gift. At Paris 
he had a more distinguished career even than during the fifteen 
years there preceding his departure for Stockholm. He painted 
many important pictures, one for which, by his striking, rapid 
thought and powerful manner, he was particularly fitted — ^the decora- 
tion of the H6tel de Bretonviliers (1663), which now only remains in 
engravings and descriptions. Here he introduced The Virtues and 
The Arts, and by a charming conception, instead of using the sym- 
bolical figures, represented them each by some incident. For Music 
he represented the fall of Axion, who, being precipitated into the sea, 
gains permission once more to touch his lyre, the music of which 
attracts a dolphin that bears him away to safety. He finally attained 
to the dignity of giving four lectures (1667-68-69-71) in the course 
of instruction afforded in the Academy. They were of great value, 
notably one, The Six Parts of the Day for the Distribution of Light 
in a Picture, and one on Poussin’s Picture of the Blind Men of 
Jericho. Of Bourdon’s works there are : 

At the Louvre twenty-nine designs and seventeen paintings : The Sacrifice of 
Noah ; The Going Forth from the Ark ; Solomon Sacrificing to Idols ; The 


» Engraved by Nanteuil, also by Michel Lasue. 
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Adoration of the Shepherds ; Repose of the Holy Family ; The Virgin, Infant 
Jesus, and St. John ; Christ and the Children ; Descent from the Cross ; Behead- 
ing of St. Protais; Martyrdom of St. Peter ; Julius Ccesarat the Tomb of Alexander; 
Halt of Bohemians ; Mendicants ; Portrait of Rene Descartes ; Portrait of Sebas- 
tien Bourdon ; Portrait of S. Bourdon, with Draperies by Rigaud ; Portrait, sup. 
posed to be of Michel de Ohamillart, le Marquis de Camy. In the Galleries of 
Versailles are A Portrait of Bourdon, Father of the Artist, painted on glass, and 
his own Portrait: at Montpellier, Halt of Bohemians ; Halt of Soldiers; Portrait 
of a General ; Landscape of large composition ; Landscape traversed by a River ; 
Finding of the Body of St. Theresa ; Portrait of a Spaniard : in the Cathedral 
at Montpellier, Fall of Simon the Magician: in the Museum of Bayeux, Portrait 
of Queen Christina of Sweden: at Aix, St. Sebastian; Soldiers Playing Cards : 
Lille, Christ Surrounded by Angels ; Repose of Colporteurs : Rennes, Soldiers 
Playing Cards in a Ruin ; Elias in a Chariot of Fire : Grenoble, The Temperance 
of Scipio; The Charity of Joseph : Lyons, St. John the Baptist in the Desert; 
Portrait of a Cuirassier ; and in the various galleries of Spain, Italy, Denmark, 
England, Russia, and Germany, about thirty others of similar subjects. One of 
his finest works. The Return of the Ark, is in the National Gallery, London. 

NoSl Ooypel was the second rector of the French Academy at 
Borne, and through his efforts obtained for it the Palace Caprianica, 
Novi coypei which it ocoupied till nearly the close of the eighteenth 
(i« 28 -i 707 ) Paris, century. He struggled for a high ideal, and in 
Rtr! of taste resembles Mignard, whom ho suc- 

wam. Actd.st. ceedod as director of the Academy. Ho aided Brrard 
Luka at Roma. decoratioHS of the Louvre. Ho was the first and 
ablest of a family of four artists, who extended their art into the 
middle of the next century. The others wore his two sons, Antoine 
(1661-1732) and ISToSl Nicholas (1692-1734), and a grandson, Charles 
Antoine (1694-1762). Antoine’s work belongs in stylo to the art of 
Louis XIV/s period, but was rather a corruption of it. He exaggerated 
the theatrical style of Lebrun, but lie was rector and director of the 
Academy, court painter during the minority of Louis XV. (1716), 
and received a patent of nobility (1717). 

The chief portrait painters of the period of Louis XIV. were Mig- 
nard, who was also a distinguished painter of fresco, Rigaud, Largil- 
li 6 re, and FranQois do Troy. The name of Mignard,* rendered 
famous by Lebrun’s rival and successor, Pierre, is also illustrated 
by an older brotheri Nicholas, called the older,” or often ** D’Avig- 


^ The family name in the generation preceding was More, but when Henty XV. saw 
the father, Pierre More, of Englith origin, with alx brothere, all ofBieera In the royal 
army, and noticed them as bdng of go^ figure and pleasing face, he exclaimed, 
Those are not Mores (Moors), but Hl^rds (exquisites}, ^enoe It became the 
name of the entire family .—L’Abbd de Monvfiie. 
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non,” where he chiefly lived and worked, and by two sons of the 

Nichous Mignard, (1671-1705) and Paul (1691- ). The 

(i 6 o 5 -i 668 )»Troyes. oMcr pair of brothers, hTicholas and Pierre, were born 
ProT ' 64 ‘^Rec^' 9 o ^royes, whenco both went to study the works of the 
Italian masters at Fontainebleau, ISTicliolas for several, 
and Pierre for two years ; and both subsequently joined the current 
then flowing to Rome of those seeking culture in art, Kerre at the 
age of twenty-five (1635), but Nicholas not till nine years later. 
Nicholas went in the suite of a brother of Cardinal Richelieu, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons, who had been attracted to him by a 
gallery painted by him for a Lyons amateur. Pierre remained in Italy 
twenty-two years ; Nicholas but two, when he returned to wed a 
maiden who had been waiting at Avignon for her lover to acquire 
skill of pencil and brush at Rome. In that city, in 1660, when the 
young Louis XIV. passed through, seeking his bride, Maria Theresa, 
the Infanta of Spain, Mazarin ordered of this artist a portrait of 
himself. At the same time he painted others of the king’s retinue, 
and the portrait of the king himsell This was so satisfactory that 
he was called by royal command, upon the young queen’s arrival there 
(1660), to the palace of Fontainebleau, to paint her and the king. Of 
this Korro was jealous,* but the proud Nicholas produced a replica for 
his home at Avignon which, however, met the fate of works pertain- 
ing to kings during the Terror in 1794, in being burned by its owner, 
Madame do Prilly, the grand-niece of the artist, Nicholas aspired 
also to historical painting, and upon the reconstruction of that palace 
(1660-66) by Louis XIV., worked on the decorations of the Tuileries. 
He became a member of the Royal Academy, while Pierre still refused 
to do so, because it involved submission to Lebrun. 

Though we meet Pierre Mignard with some prejudice perhaps, 
engendered by his obstinate opposition to the Academy of Painting, 
we must accept history, which assigns to him a distinguished talent, 
as well as the abundant evidence of the works he has left. He was 
born a painter, and though, since his brother became an artist, 
intended for a physician, at the age of twelve sketched, with so strik- 
piarre Mignard, iug a resemWance as to determine his profession, the 
<i 6 io.» 695 ), Troyes, patients that he visited with his instructor, and their 
M'^.Rec^'and Direot attendants. He is one of the large number of conspic- 
Acad. Mch.4, 1690. tious artists from the studio of Vouet. After his return 
from studying the Italian works at Fontainebleau to Troyes, he 


» Letter of N. Mignard, dated May 5, 1661, reproduced in L’Ait. 
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painted there a chapel for the Marichal do Vitry so satisfactorily 
that that patron conducted him to Vouet’s studio at Paris. He so 
delighted Vouet as to receive from him the offer of one of his two 
daughters in marriage. But Eomo attracted the young artist with 
charms of a greater force, charms that lield him to an assiduous 
wooing of many years, with the aspiration of winning the artistic 
power which the great masters of Romo held up to his admiration. 
There, too, ho married (1C5G) Anna Avolara, the daughter of a Roman 
architect, and, from his long residence in that city (1C35-68), became 
known as “ Le Romain.” He derived the benefit of having a com- 
mission to copy all the frescoes of the Parnese Palace transferred 
to him by his brother’s patron, the Cardinal do Lyon, when his 
brother left it to hasten to his betrothed at Avignon. In the eight 
months spent in executing this he so thoroughly acquired the man- 
ner of the painter of them (Annibale Carracci) that ho never wholly 
lost it. To this, by study in Venice (1 654) ho added an improved 
coloring, and his stylo became thoroughly modified from a docile 
imitation of Vouet. At Romo ho devoted himself to a miistory of 
the methods of fresco. But, judging that thus he could best attain 
to the fortune which was his ambition, he also planned to become a 
portrait painter. His faculty of seizing a likeness with a flattering 
pencil recommended him in this r61o. The portrait of the family of 
the French plenipotentiary at Rome, M. Huguos do Lionne, won for 
him the honor of painting Pope Urban VIII. Ho aimed to paint his 
successor. Innocent X., and attained his object step by step. lie first 
produced the likeness of the Cardinal de’ Medici ; next that of the 
Cardinal d’Esto ; then of Prince Pamphile, nephew of the Pope ; and, 
a nearer stop, the Signora Olympia, the Pope’s powerful sister-in-law. 
At last ho painted Innocent X. It was in the pontiff’s ripe old age. 
Velasquez had painted him about 1651, and his superb portrait, 
which now decorates the Doria Gallery, had boon homo in proces- 
sion through the streets of Romo. But, in spite of such difficult 
competition, Mignard’s won him reputation. He proceeded to other 
cities of Italy, was welcomed with honors by artists and rulers and, 
returning to Romo, painted Pope Alexander VIL But, like Vouet, 
he was recalled to Eranoo by the king, at the instigation of Mazarin, 
and, leaving his wife and newly-born son at Romo, ho set out October 
10, 1067. He was received in the prominent towns of Franco with 
great honor : at Marseilles by the First Consul of the city, at Aix 
by the President of the PnrlSment, and at Avignon everybody aided 
Mignard “ d’Avignon ” to do honor to Mignard “ T^o Romain.” 
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Here, thougli eagerly awaited at Fontainebleau, he was detained by 
illness for several months. Opportunely, Moli^re’s troupe had just 
been playing at Lyons, and the comedian and artist were there thrown 
together, a meeting from which a life-long friendship ensued. While 
convalescing and painting an occasional portrait, he was again press- 
ingly ordered to Fontainebleau to paint a portrait of the young king 
of twenty, by which to effect his betrothal with Maria Theresa, and 
establish peace for the nation,;^ Mignard painted a portrait in three 
hours which was immediately sent to Spain, and with which the 
Infanta is said to hare been charmed. Upon his arrival at Fontaine- 
bleau (1658) a bitter rivalry with Lebrun commenced, though, or 
perhaps because, the two had been fellow-pupils in Vouet’s studio. 
How Mignard, late from Eome, became the fashion, while Lebrun 
was still official court painter. Mignard was well fitted to shine in 
court life, and it alone satisfied his ambition. Says Charles Blanc : 

“At this time a noble physiognomy, mild and serious, remained from the 
beauty of his youth. Of tall figure, his manners did not lack distmction. Amia- 
ble and circumspect, of elevated discourse, happy < repartee,’ cultivated mind, his 
character a mingling of dignity and suppleness, he could be the fine courtier with- 
out seeming so. He was welcomed by the queen-mother and Mazarin ; he pleased 
the Cardinal by his intelligence, the queen by the delicacy with which he painted 
her hands.'* (These were considered the “ most beautiful in the world.”) 

Mignard decorated (1665) for the queen-mother the dome of Val- 
de-Grdoe, the church erected by her in gratitude for the birth of Louis 
XIV., a copy of which, in chiaroscuro, was his entrance picture to 
the Academy. He represented Paradise on the cupola as the sky, 
the Persons of the Trinity forming a centre, surrounded by two hun- 
dred figures of the heavenly life, of the very heroic proportions of 
more than three times the natural size. The work won additional 
6clat from Moli^re’s celebrating it by a poem when finished. 

Just at that time Lebrun had been made by Colbert court painter, 
and had control of all public decorations. But noblemen employed 
Mignard for decorating their palaces, and public estimate made him 
the first artist in fresco of the time. The rivalry waxed warm. Mig- 
nard espoused the quarrel of the Maltrise abased by the Academy, 
accepted the presidency of it (1664), and, for a time, fought against the 
stars in their courses, by opposing, because Lebrun was its head, the 
organized progress of art. The king and Colbert supported Lebrun, 
but Mignard held the favor of the queen and that of the many beauties 
of the court, to whom he stood in the pleasing relation of the flattering 
portrait painter. It had becoine a fashion for ladies of distinguished 
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rank, beauty, or intelligence to resort to the studio of Mignard. 
Madame de S6vign6 in one of her letters writes : have been to the 

house of Mignard to see the portrait of Louvigny ; it is speaking. 
But I have not seen Mignard ; he is painting Madame do Fontevrault, 
whom I looked at through a hole in the door. . . . Los Villais 

was at this hole with me; we were jocose.^^^ But his ^^own five 
fingers wore his greatest strength. To Oolbert^s threatenings upon 
Mignard and his friend Dufresnoy’s rejection of his overtures pro- 
posing that they should join the Academy, Mignard replied : Mon- 
sieur, the king is master, and if he orders mo to quit khe kingdom I 
am^ready to go. But remember that with these five fingers there 
is no country in Europe whore I shall not be more considered and 
cannot make a greater fortune than in Eranco.” * On Colbert’s death 
Mignard triumphed. He had received a patent of nobility in 1687, 
and through the aid of Louvois he superseded Lebrun as painter 
to the king, March 1, 1C90, which is said to have shortened Lebrun’s 
life. He was made a member of the Academy by royal decree, and as 
soon as he presented himself, passed through all the grades at one sit- 
ting (March 4, 1690,) to the great offence of the old members. One 
of his portraits of Louis XIV. is at Hampton Court, but though he 
painted that monarch often, none of the portraits is at the Louvre. 
His principal works are as follows : 

At the Louvre, portraits of the Dauphin ; of the Dauphin’s wife, Mario Anne 
Ohristine Yiotoire of Bavaria; of their three sons, aged five years, three years, and 
eighteen months, the oldest of whom, the Duo cle Bourgogne, booame the father 
of Louis XV, ; of Madame do Maintenon (1636-1719), that wily politician, as 
Sainte Fran 9 oise, one of his best works ; and of Mignaid hims^f in full length. 
Twelve in all by him there, are— besides those— Faith; Hope; St. Cecilia singing; 
St, Luke painting the Virgin (Mignard holding a brush in the background) ; 
Jesus on His Way to Calvary ; The Vii^ and Grapes ; Neptune offering Me 

^ While Mignard was painting the Abbess de Fontevrault no one was, admitted 
except those of the religious orders. 

* During this rivalry, It is related that Mignard informed the Chevalier de Clair* 
vtUe that he had a Maj^en from Rome, ho having painted one on a oanvis from 
Italy. High authorities, among them Xiebmn, having pronounced It by Ooido, De Clair- 
vUle paid Mignard 2,000 livres for it. Hearingafterwards that it was painted by Mig* 
nard he complained to that artist of the deception. Ah,” replied Mignard, ** do not all, 
even Lebrun, pronounce it to be Guido’s I” An appointment was made for Mignard and 
Lebrun to dine with De OlairviUe, when Juebrun again, upon close inspection, pronounced 
the picture to be by Guido ”IwlU wager a large sim it Isnot by Guido,’’ sMd Mignard. 
Lebrun accepted the bet, when Migxiard declared himsdlf the p^ter, and proved it by 
saying it was painted over a picture of a cardinal, whose red liat he revealed by remov* 
Ingoneof thehairsoftheMsgdsien. But De Clalrvilie deeided that he would be aatia* 
ded with a picture that had deceived Inbmn. 
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Wealth to France, an allegorical allusion to Louis XIY. ; an Ecce Homo ; Yirgin 
in Tears ; and Portrait of Jilignard. At Versailles is the Portrait of Louis XIV. 
(equestrian); of Anne of Austria, and of Mignard’s only daughter, Catherine, 
the beautiful and witty Marquise de Feuqui^res; at the Mus^e d’OrMans, one of 
the same at her marriage ; and one at the Hermitage. He also painted Largil- 
liere ; Ninon de TEndos (Marseilles) ; Madame de Montespan ; Madame Sevigne 
(Angers); Brissac; Bossuet; Turenne; the Cardinal de Betz; Ma25arin; Colbert; 
La Fontaine; Bacine; Boileau, and his own warm friend, Moli^re. Descartes is 
at Castle Howard in England; and at Windsor Castle is a full-length portrait of 
Henrietta Anne, the daughter of Charles I. of England, who became the Duchess 
of Orleans; and the Virgin aux Baisins, which is a charming Mignardise, as his 
virgins, for whom his wife usually served as model, were called. 

His style is thus summarized by Viardot : In all his works, his- 
tory or portrait, he shows the same cold' correctness, the same art of 
flattery and embellishment, the same attention to the graceful and the 
smooth, to an affectation which has been called by his name, formerly 
as praise, now as blame/’ ^ But he also had a delicacy, a lightness, an 
animation of touch, and a feeling for color which rendered him the 
first colorist of his age. Although best known by his portraits, he 
left other distinguished works. The Val-de-GrAce before described; a 
room of the Hdtel de Longueville for the Due d’l&pemon (for 40,000 
Kvres, 1658), whose portrait he also painted (for 1,000 crowns). In 1677 
he painted at St. Cloud for the Duo d’Orlgans, the only brother of 
Louis XIV., the grand salon, and for the chapel, a Descent from the 
Cross, as well as at Versailles frescoes, destroyed 1728 and 1736. At 
eighty-one years of age he sent to Louvois plans for the Ddme des 
Invalides, but died before commencing the work. 

No account of Pierre Mignard would be complete without reference 
to his friend, Charles Dufresnoy, whose acquaintance he 
plris! f ^ ouet’s studio and continued in Borne, where 
the two shared room, thought, artistic aspirations, and 
good and evil fortune, for those were times of poverty for both. 
Dufresnoy was a follower of Titian in color, and in design of Annibale 
Carracci, whose pictures in the Famese Palace he copied with Mig- 
nard. But though he painted many pictures, his fame rests more 
upon his theory of painting as found in his Latin treatise, ^^De Arte 
Graphica,^’ a poem that he devoted his life to writing, and the 
manuscript of which Mignard gave to the publisher after Dufres- 
noy’s death. It has been translated into many languages ; into Eng- 
lish by Dryden. Dufresnoy would theorize and Mignard put into 

1 A Vrmolx writer of that time speaks of the curving of a balustrade as being 
ebarmins^y mlgnardised.*’ 
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practice, and while Mignard was at the easel, Diifresnoy would recite 
to him some poem, often an original one. Dufresnoy joined his force 
with Mignard’s in the Academy of St. Luke. The note refusing to 
join the Royal Academy of Painting, signed “Mignard,” “Dufres- 
noy,” contains the phrase “ Wo will resume our work at the Val-de- 
Grdce,” and thus Dufresnoy is recorded as participant in that famous 
achievement. He died before Mignard’s official positions wore granted 
by Louvois, and so never consented to join the Academy. 

The death of Mignard removed an overshadowing figure from the 
path of three portrait painters, who thenceforth became conspicu- 
ous in both this and the following century, two of them living over 
fourscore years, Eigaud (1659-1743), Largillidro (1666-1746), and 
!Pran 9 ois de Troy (1646-1730). But they had deserved renown if 
they had not attained it during Mignard’s lifetime. Competition as 
portrait painters did not prevent a life-long friendship from exist- 
ing among them. The feeling between Eigaud and Largillidro was 
especially warm, but their field was hardly the same. Largilliiro 
had a specijil talent for painting women. He could, while retaining 
impressive likeness, bring out graces unseen of others, a something 
peculiar to his perceptions, and ho thus became the charming and 
popular painter of the sox. Eigaud painted women unwillingly ; ho 
used to say : “If I make a true likeness of a woman it often is ixn- 
satisfactory to the sitter, because not beautiful, and if beautiful, it is 
not satisfactory to mo, because not true.” Equally with Largillifire, 
he imparted something of himself to his sitter ; it was a certain air of 
dignity, in which no one of his likenesses fails, and which, while in the 
later days of realism it seems pompous, was appropriate to the age, 
and made him the characteristic portrait painter of its men, who thus 
march down the ages to us with the impress of the period of Louis 
Quatorze. 

Do Troy found his field under the auspices of Madame de 
Montespan, by whom ho was introduced to her afisooiates at court 
Of these he loft many pictures in the form of goddesses, a manner of 
treatment which he practised in common with Largillidro. Mmlame 
Fr»n Dit d« Troy Moutospau plattucd that lio should make designs 
<ie«-i* 73 o)*To™ou.«. for tapestries illustrating the history of Louis XIV., 

proT''M *DirM^i 7 o 8 Modamo de Maintenon both embroidered 

ro . 95 , r.o. 170 . drawings. Ho was also a painter of history, 

and was received into the Academy as an historical painter for the 
picture. Mercury Decapitating Argus. But the Academy immodiatoly 
demanded of him a portrait, that of Mansard. Both ho and Jjargillidre 
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made votive pictures of portrait figures. To this the dress of the day 
in its amplitude and elaborateness of coiffure was exceedingly appro- 
priate as ^ving great dignity. Dido’s Feast to -^Flneas by De Troy 
contains likenesses of personages of the court. His draperies were 
less ornate than those of Eigaud, more mannered than those of Lar- 
gillifire. He was not as good a colorist as Largillifire, nor had he 
as agreeable a treatment, nor was his drawing as fine and learned as 
that of Eigaud ; but he ranks only below them, 

Largilliere, though best known for his portrait paintings, was 
eminent in landscape, history, flowers, fruit, and animals. By his 
father, whose mercantile interests carried the family there, he was 
taken to Flanders before he was a year old. At nine he went to 
^ . M.., England and spent twenty months by the invitation 

( 1656 - 1746 ), Paris. OX a mend, when his taste for artistic pursuits became 

Mem. Acad. i 686 ; so decided that his father abandoned his plan of giv- 
Rec. lyaa, rec. 1738. ^ Commercial training and placed him in the 

studio of Goubau, a Flemish artist of rank. He remained there until 
he was eighteen, when that master said he could teach him nothing 
more. He had long been working on pictures for Goubau and had 
acquired the Flemish charm of color and careful finish, and his own 
specialties became freshness and truth of tone and deftness of touch. 
He now went to his countryman, Lely, in England, and was intro- 
duced by him to the Director of Public Buildings, who employed him 
in restorations, and by means of one of the young painter’s Oupids” 
commended him to the favor of Charles 11. But in 1678, when all 
foreign Catholics were ordered to leave England, Largilliere went to 
France, visited at the Gobelins the Flemish painter. Van der Meulen, 
who was a painter distinguished by Louis XIV. ’s favor, and painted 
his portrait. Lebrun seeing this, the young artist’s fortune was made. 
He was urgently invited to return to England by the Superintendent 
of Public Buildings there, and did go for a while and painted James II. 
in 1684. But Lebrun urged, Why carry your talents away when 
your native land appreciates your skill ? ” He returned and became 
a member of the Academy by a portrait of Lebrun seated paint- 
ing (Louvre). Conspicuous among his historical works is The Con- 
valescence of Louis XIV.,” a feast given by the city of Paris upon the 
recovery of that monarch from an illness (1687). In this the munici- 
pal authorities were present in portrait. In another, ^^The Marriage 
of Louis XIV/s Son, the Duke of Burgundy, to Marie Adelaide of 
Savoy,” he, by allegorical figures in the skies above, as that of Abun- 
dantia emptying a horn of plenty, modified the realistic effect of in- 
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troducing twenty magistrates, wlio must appear. These pictures were 
in the H6tel de Ville, but were destroyed in the Revolution and exist 
now only in sketches in the Louvre. A picture by him at Versailles 
represents himself, his mother, wife, three daughters, and two broth- 
ers. At the Exhibition of 1099 ’ he had five portraits, three of them 
being M. and Madame Lambert and their son. He afterwards painted 
the daughter, Madame de MotteviUe, which is one of his famous por- 
traits. At the next Exhibition, not occurring until 1704, he exhibited 
twenty-four pictures, all portraits but one, and that a head of Saint 
Peter. Eight of them were of women, among them Madame la Mar- 
quise de la Fayette. The galleries of eighteen cities of Prance con- 
tain thirty-four pictures by him, thirty-two being portraits, thirteen 
of them women. At Nantes is one of his pictures of fruit and birds 
— some peaches, a peasant, and partridges. The galleries of ten cities 
of Qurmany, Italy, and Russia possess pictures by his hand. 

Mignard had been dead a year when Rigand was pronounced (1696) 
by Saint Simon the greatest living artist in France. At this time 
lUgaud was thirty-seven years old, and his pencil had acquired a skill 
commensurate with a natural talent for portraiture so great that, al- 
Hyieintht Rigaud though he had taken the Frix de Romo in 1685, 

(1659-1743), p»rpi«n»n. ]je g^yg gtudj in Italy upon the advice of 

Prix d« Rom*, 1685, t -il ^ 1 • -l • j • * .* ti 

M. Acad. 1700; Prof/io. Lebtun, whose counsel, in ms dominion of all 
R«e.'33. or.st.Mich«i,’37. art mattoTS, had become at once both a favor 
and a command.' Rigaud has been called the Vandyke of France, 
and he did indeed make that artist his model upon the suggestions 
of his master, Ranc of Montpellier, whither he was sent by his 
mother when fourteen years of ago, his father having died when 
he was but nine. He painted at Bordeaux for a while. At the age 
of thirty-two (1681) he wont to Paris, and during his residence 
there of sixty-two years constantly confirmed Lebrun's estimate of 
his talent, i^foro being allowed to paint the Court of Franco, how- 
ever, the young artist painted the people, tho litterateurs, and most 
of the artists of France, beginning with Lebrun and Mignard ap- 
proaching each other in the same picture; Bossuet, La Fontaine, 
Boileau, and Saintine. The court furnished him, besides many 
princes of the blood, five kings ; first in 1697 the Prince de Conti, 

1 The ExbibiUosL effected by Menserd after a long cessation ol ExblblUoni* 

ft Historians have said that Eigaud was madSy by the Jealous adyice ot Lebrun, a 
portrait painter, after his first essays at historical painting. As this was hut Aye years 
before tho death of Lebrun, at the age of seyenty-one, and after a life of success, he 
could hardly have been actuated by jealousy. 
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then chosen king of Poland; in 1700 Louis XIV. ’s grandson, the Duo 
d’ Anjou, when he was leaving Prance at seventeen years of age to be- 
come Philip V. of Spain (Louvre). At last from a sitting of the great 
Louis, won by his success in this, he made a picture that is a page of 
history, the history of the man, the artist, and the period; and, 
although the king had been painted by Jacques Stella, Beaubrun, 
Pranqois de Troy, Lebrun, and Mignard, it is considered the official 
historical portrait of the Grand Monarch. The character is expressed 
in the face, figure, attitude, and costume of full coiffure of curled 
wig and brocade drapery, of which the ermine lining is conspicuous, 
and, though of great amplitude, is so thrown over the shoulders and 
extended into the picture that it leaves the figure exposed, daintily 
dressed in close-fitting hose to the knee, with li^bs bare above to the 
small clothes. 

Bigaud painted (1695) a portrait of his mother of such merit that 
he had it engraved by Pierre Decret and cut in marble by Ooysevox, 
and at his death bequeathed it to the Academy. He also, though he 
disliked to paint women, produced a beautiful portrait of his wife, 
Elizabeth de Gosey, which was engraved by Wille. His marriage was 
a happy one. He went one day to execute an order to paint a ^y at 
her residence, when he found that the order as delivered to the 
messenger was for painting the parquet. The modest apologies and 
charming embarrassment of the lady led to the gallant artist’s offering 
to paint her portrait, and this resulted in their marriage. Upon her' 
death (174S) he shut himself in his room, exclaiming, “ I will soon 
follow you, my wife I my wife !” He failed from that time and died 
in a year. He was made “ agr66 ” by a Crucifixion (1684), and Acad- 
emician (1700) by the portrait of Desjardin and a Saint AndrS, and 
finfilly in 1742 a full Academician as a painter of history, which had 
always been his ambition. To the Exhibition of 1704 he sent twenty- 
seven portraits ; three, that of the king with that of the Dauphin on 
its right and that of the Due de Bourgogne on its left, occupied a 
platform. His orders, although his prices were high, were so abun- 
dant that they could not be filled. He painted Louis XV. as a child, 
and again in 1727 when seventeen years of age, but already for four 
years king in full power. Then that monarch confirmed for the 
second time, the first being in 1723, the letters of nobility which his 
native city had conferred upon the artist. Bigaud had no children, 
and having once while painting Louis XV. remarked, “ All that I 
have earned by my brush has become the inheritance of the king,” 
investigation revealed that he referred to his having become a victim 
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of Law’s scheme, and restitution was made to him. His engraved 
works comprise more than 200 portraits. 

Of otherless conspicuous painters of the seventeenth century, seven 
of them women, ninety-five had become members of the Academy and 
sixty-four had appeared at the Exhibitions. The following should be 
mentioned : 

A pupil of both Lesueur and Lebrun, a painter of gpreat seriousness, in which 
he resembled Champaigne, but who gave all his power to the heads of his pictures, 
was Claude Le F^vre (1638-1675), His portraits were very fashionable in his time, 
being held in England next to Vandyke's.— Two followers of the serious, dignified 
stylo of La F^vro and Champaigne were Nicholas Columbel (1646-1717) and 
Thomas Blanohet (1617-1689); Mem, Acad. 1676 by a Cadmus and Minerva 
(Louvre). Blanchet founded an Academy at Lyons. — ifetionno Allograin (1644-1786), 
Paris ; followed Poussin and Franeisque Millet in landscape ; Court painter to 
Louis XIV.; Mem. Acad, 1677.— Claude Audran (1639-1684) was of the stilted 
style of Lebrun. — Antoine Berth^lemy (1636-1669) Fontainebleau ; Mom. Acad. 
1668 by a Marriage of St. Catherine. — Bon do Boullonge (1049-1717), Paris ; Mem. 
Acad, 1677, by Hercules and Centaurs (Louvre).— Louis de Boullonge (1655- 
1788), Paris ; younger son of one of the anciens ; " Mem. Acad. 1681 by Closing 
the Temple of Janus (Amiens). — Pierre Bourguinon {1682-1098), Nante; Mom. 
Acad. 1671 by Portrait of Mile, do Montpensicr, as Minorva, holding that of hot 
father, Gaston de Foix, in her hands (Louvre).— Andrd Bouys (1657-1740), I^ro- 
vonoo ; Mem. Acad. 1688 by Portrait of Do la Fosse (Vorsaillcs).— Jacques CarriS 
( -1694), Paris ; Mem. Acad, 1682 by Portrait, of Champaigne and Marsy (Ver- 

sailles).— Honri Cascar, Mem. Acad. 1680. — Michel Comoille (1642-1708), a fol- 
lower of Lebrun. Ho was the older son of one of the twelve “anoions’^ (1608- 
1664) of the same name, and a painter in Vouet’s style. Ho is somotimoa 
called, from his residence and death at that manufactory, ** Corneille dcs Gobe- 
lins.” Ho is also known as the older” to distinguish him from his brother, Joan 
Baptistt), called ” the younger” (1646-1695). Both were of the approved style of 
their day, and, as well as their father, who was rector (1656), won honors from 
the Academy, of which both were advanced to professor. All throe etched 
some of their own work. — Joan Baptist Forest (l(i86-1712), Paris; landscivpe 
painto; Mam. Actul. 1674.— Jacquus Friquot de Vaurose (1648-1716), Paris; 
pupil of S. Bourdon, whom ho assistwl in the Hdtcl of M. BreUmvillicrs ; 
Mom. Acad, 1670 ; Prof. 1672.— Daniel IL Hall6 (1681-75), and hi« son, Claude 
Guy Hall4 (1652-1780), Paris; Mem. Acad. 1682, painted picturos, of bettor cH^mpo- 
sition than drawing, in the l^nch churches and palace^.— Hon5 Antoine Houasse 
(1645-1710) was of an operatic stylo.— Michael Ange Houasse (1680-17iJ0), Paris ; 
son and pupil of H, A, Houasse ; Mem. Acad. 1707 ; painted in Spain, whither ho 
was called by Philip V., many landscapes, historical works, and portraits.— Oharh» 
de La Fosse (1686-1716). Paris ; Mem. Acad. 1678 ; Prof. 1074 ; Director 1699 ; 
wont to England to decorate (1689-90) the country house of Lord Montagu ; 
recuniedand painted in the cupola of the Church of the Invalides (1692-1707).— 
Philippe Lallejoand (1636-1716), Uheims ; Mom, Acad. 1677 by Portrait now at Vor- 
sailles.— Martin Lambert (1680-99), Paris ; Mem. Acad. 1675 by double Portrait of 
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the Beaubrun brothers (Versailles). — Jean Lemaire-Poussin (1597-1659), Dammar- 
tin near Paris ; was called Poussin from his intimacy with that artist, whom he 
accompanied to Home in 1642 ; first painter to the king 1647 ; was lodged in the 
Tuileries. — ^Prangois Marot (1666-1719), Paris ; pupil of Lafosse ; Mem. Acad. 
1702. — Jean B. Martin (1659-1735), Paris ; pnpH of Van der Meulen and La Hyre; 
represented the battles of Louis XIV., whom he accompanied on his military expe- 
ditions, and is called “ Martin des Batailles.” — Barth^emy Parrocel (1600-1660), 
Paris ; gave up the priesthood for sacred art, but after going to Home and on his 
way being a prisoner of an Algerian corsair, is known by a Descent from the Cross 
in the Church of the Saviour at BrignoUes ; but he left a family of eight painters ; 
his two sons Joseph and Louis ; their three sons Joseph, Ignace, and Pierre ; and 
Pierre's three sons Joseph, Ignace, and Frangois (1704-81).— Pierre Patel (1605-76), 
died in Paris, son of a landscape painter, pupil of Vouet He painted landscapes 
resembling Claude's.— Frangois Tortebat, Mem. Acad. 1683 by Portrait of his 
father-in-law, Vouet. — Jean Tortebat, one of the twenty-nine children of Frangois ; 
Mem. Acad. 1699 by Portrait of Jouvenet (V ersailles). — ^Frangois Verdier (1652- 
1730), a follower of Lebrun. — Cuy Louis Vemansal (1648-1729), Fontainebleau ; 
pupil of Lebrun ; painted at Padua, where still are many works by him ; Mem. 
Acad. 1687 by Extinction of Heresy in Prance (Versailles). — ^Amould de Vuez 
(1642-1719), St. Omer ; assistant of Lebrun; Mem. Acad. 1681. 

Tbe soliool of art characteristic of the time and dominated by 
Lebrun^s style continued into the next century, the art of which for a 
short time differed from it only in degree. The chief points attained 
in French art in the seventeenth century are, the revolution effected 
in revealing to the artistic world idealized landscape, chiefly by Claude 
Lorrain ; the recognition and organization of the authority of artists 
upon art by the Academy of Painting, Sculpture (1648), and Archi- 
tecture (1671) ; the commencement of art instruction under this 
organized authority in the school of the nude (the present ^cole des 
Beaux- Arts), and in the French Academy at Borne, which now both 
manifested and developed the remnant of that tendency of French 
artists to go to Italy which had prevailed under Charles VIII. and 
Francis I., and had been continued under the two Medicean queens 
that Florence had furnished to France, but which had decreased 
after the death of Eichelieu and Mazarin, through the preference of 
Louis XIV. for French art ; the founding of a provincial Academy of 
Painting at Lyons (before 1689) ; the enlargement of the royal collec- 
tion by Louis XIV., which furnished the Italian pictures in the pres- 
ent Louvre, of artists fashionable in his time, the Carraccis, Guidos, 
Gueroinos, and Albanos. The collection still, howeyer, remained the 
private gallery of the king, unopened to the nation, and kept, indeed, 
remote from Paris at Versailles. The enlargement of the Louvre and 
the withdrawal to it from Versailles of the royal collections, for a 
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brief period in 1681, by Colbert, may be mentioned as a faint antici- 
patory breath of the feeling that was to prompt the rulers rising from 
the people to found during the Bevolution the present magnificent 
Gallery of the Louvre. A feature of the century was the imposing 
of an art, personal to the monarch, on the period, equalled only by 
the infiuence of Napoleon I., who, while hardly more occupied by wars 
than Louis XIV., yet never attained, like him, to being held up in 
art ohiefiy as the bestower of the blessings of peace on the nation, and 
allegorized as “ The Dieudonn6.” 



OHAPTEE rV. 


BISHTBBNXH OBNXtnBT — ^BltAMTOIPATIOK- OF ARTISTIC BXEOUTIOir. 

T he eighteenth century, comprising fifteen years of the old age of 
Louis XIV. with the exhaustion his wars had caused, — so great 
that gold plate modelled by Benvenuto Cellini was melted ; the long 
minority, aggravating as by an interregnum the ensuing “easyjoy- 
ance” of the sixty years’ reign of Louis XV., with its apathy, its 
extravagance, its debaucheries, its rebound from the hypocrisy and 
piety under Madame de Maintenon, its oppressions, its philosophical 
scepticism that became the test of the “bouton” of its fashionable 
society; the temporal transfer of the impending min by Law’s scheme 
from the government to the people ; the slow but sure rise of the 
cmshed masses ; the reaction from trivialities and extravagant show 
to an appreciation of the simplicity and patriotism of the ancients ; 
the nineteen years of the mild but inadequate measures of the well- 
intentioned Louis XVI.; and in the end, the harvest of them all, the 
horrors of the French Eevolution, foreseen, but feebly comprehended 
by the gay king, Louis XV., as expressed in his saying, “After me 
tlie delnge,” has an art that represents successively all its social and 
political phases. 

The seventeenth century became extinct only with Louis XIV., and 
the characteristic traits of the eighteenth century date from 1715. 
Then the great gala day, which the eighteenth century made of life 
in the upper classes, began. The grandiose of the seventeenth century 
became the pretty, the purely “spirituel,” and coquettish of the 
eighteenth. The talented but riotous Eegent during Louis XV.’a 
minority, Philip IL, Duke of Orleans, was pleased to play with the 
lyre and the palette, and seek applause for his feeble performance, 
thereby making light achievement fashionable.. Other influences 
afleoting the art of the time were the freedom, or license, which, 
under an impatience of all rule, as a reaction from the discipline of 
the seventeenth century, was accorded to all mental power during the 
regent^, and which became a liberty to enjoy, “a liberty to sin,” thus 
TnaViu g life one grand revel ; and a liberal patronage of art due to the 
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making of large collections by the nobles — a practice bequeathed 
from Louis Quatorze to the members of his court, and which indi- 
cated an appreciation, if not of art, at least of the elegant life which 
adorned itself with objects of art. The Royal Collection, which at 
the beginning of this century had been catalogued at the order of 
the Duo d’Antin, Superintendent of Buildings, by Bailly, was greatly 
increased by Louis XV, Ho acquired three hundred pictures, includ- 
ing large portions of the Oarignan Q-allery (1743). Ho also, to make 
them more accessible, at the suggestion of Madame do Pompadour, 
removed one hundred and thii’tecn of the best pictures from Versailles 
to the Luxembourg (1752), and there those were, two days in the 
week through the remaining twenty-four years of his reign, opened to 
a limited public, the first time in history that the royal collection 
was accessible to the people, whoso property it really was. This inno- 
vation was in response to a demand of the increased perception of 
rights, rising during the greatest abuse of them, and indicates, not 
only by recognizing the accountability of the sovereign to the nation, 
but by a cognizance of its art, a higher level of popular thought. It 
took form in the imaginary address to the shade of Colbert : 

You doubtless remember, oh, Great Minister! the immense and preoious pict- 
ures which you acquired lor Louis XV. at great expense from Italy and other 
foreign countries. I>o you not know, oh. Great Colbert I that these do not see the 
light, but are perishing these fifty years in an obscure prison in Versailles ? ' 

Tho same writer proposed that the pictures of the cabinet of the 
king should be formed into a permanent museum at tho Iiouvre. Tho 
works exhibited at the Luxembourg comprised : Rubens's Life of 
Maria do’ Medici j works of Raphael, Correggio, Del Sarto, Titian, 
Paul Veronese, Caravaggio, Poussin, Claude Lorrain, Vandyke, Rem- 
brandt, and a largo number of designs by Poussin and Raphael. They 
remained there into the reign of Louis XVI., until tho Luxembourg 
in 1779 passed “on apanage” to that monarch’s brother, tho Comte 
de Provence. Then tho necessity of repairs removed them (1785), 
even Rubens’s Life of Maria do’ Medici, to tho ddpdt do la surintend- 
ance at Versailles, and from this d6pdt was drawn up the last 
catalogue of the Royal Collection. It was by Duramcaux, and con- 
sisted of two parts : first, the choice pictures of the cabinet of the 
king, 369 in number, disposed in tho apartments ; and second, those 
stored ; in all together, 1228. 

Next to the Royal Collection, oven rivalling it, was tho gallery 
belonging to the Regent, the nephew of Ihouis XIV., a collection of 

» Pamphlet by M. de la Font de St. Tenn, 1746. 
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great interest, not only for its works of art, but for the building 
they occupied. Eichelieu's Gallery of the Palais Eoyal was taken 
down after the Eegent died (1727), and its twenty-five portraits scat- 
tered to places now unknown. The second gallery of the Palais 
Eoyal was built in 1701 by Philippe I., Duke of Orleans, from plans 
by Mansard, and, from OeypePs decoration (1702-5) of scenes from 
the JBneid, was known as the Gallery of JEneas. The third gallery 
of the Palais Eoyal, known also as the Orleans Gallery, was the most 
famous gallery of Prance up to the time of its loss at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Its excellence was known through all lands, and 
it is still famous judged by modern standards. Its pictures, which 
the Eegent spent twenty years of the most assiduous pains in collect- 
ing (“485 of the choicest and best preserved” was his boast), and 
which were valued at four millions (“monnaie de France ”), are even 
now the gems of the collections to which they belong. He acquired 
the Eoyal collection of Queen Christina ^ of Sweden (1722), consisting 
of forty-seven pictures of great value obtained by her father at the 
reduction of Prague, among them ten Correggios ; the greater part 
of the princely collections of Eichelieu and Mazarin ; and many pict- 
ures from those of the Duos de Grammont, Dubois, and other nobles. 
It was chiefly composed of works of the old masters.® The fanatical 
son of the Eegent, Louis of Orleans (1703-1752), who at the death of 
his much-loved wife became a monk, destroyed and burned many of 
its pictures ; some he was satisfied only to mutilate. Correggio^s 

> She had had this transferred to Rome, which she made her residence upon her 
abdication in favor of her cousin, Charles Gustavns. 

® There were The Seven Sacraments by Poussin, the one of the two replicas that was 
painted for De Chantilou, his friend, and which at the death of De Chantilou had passed 
into Holland, whence the Regent bought it at the price of 120,000 llvres ; Raphael’s St. 
John in the Desert, costing 20,000 livres ; for the Resurrection of Lazarus by Sebastiauo, 
del Piombo he paid to the chanoines of Karbonne 24,000 liyres. This gallery contained/ 
also three pictures by Leonardo da Vinci, of which The Columbine was of most exqui- 
site detail and exactness of representation ; two by Michael Angelo ; one by Vasari ; two 
by Andrea del Sarto ; one by Volterra ; eleven pictures by Raphael, six of his most 
charming Madonnas, as that of the Palm, and the Portrait of Julius II. ; twelve by 
Poussin ; one Claude ; one Watteau ; one Rigaud, the portrait of Charlotte Eliz% 
beth of Bavaria, the second wife of Philippe I., Duke of Orleans ; four by Sebastiano 
del Piombo ; by Giulio Romano, three easel pictures, six friezes and five cartoons, all 
of classical subjects ; the DanaS of Correggio ; thirty-three by the three Carracci 
brothers, twenty-five of them by Annibale ; two by Caravaggio ; nine by Albano, one 
a Holy Family, in which the Virgin washes the family linen, which angels hang to dry 
upon the trees ; fifteen by Guido Reni ; eight by Domenichino ; twenty-one Titians ; 
nineteen Veroneses ; nine by Teniers, those '‘magots ” of Louis XIV. ; ten Vandykes; 
seven paintings and twelve sketches by Rubens ; six by Rembrandt ; two by Paul 
Potter ; and four by Wouverman. 
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Jupiter and lo, to which ho attributed immoral influence upon his 
father, he cut in four parts ; but, rescued by Coypel, the director of 
the gallery, secreted and subsequently restored by Doyen, and after 
being sold for 16,000 livres to Pasquier, it was in 1755 bought at the 
Pasquier sale at 31,060 livres for the King of Prussia and placed in 
the gallery of Sans Souci. Taken from that prince by Kapoloon, it 
belonged to the Museum of the Louvro until the restoration, when 
it was returned to Berlin, whore it now is. In 1737 Louis also 
sold part of the Flemish pictures. His son and successor in 1753, 
Louis Philippe, carefully preserved the pictures, and under him for 
the first time they were open to artists who wished to study, to 
foreigner’s, and amateurs. Ho coded it (1780), upon the marriage of 
that prince, to his son, the Due do Chartres, afterwards Philippe 
Joseph of Orleans {£galit6). Iir 1790 the latter sold it.’ Ilis son, 
however, was to establish another but loss famous ono in its place. 

But while the attention was aroused to collections, it is also true 
that during the regency the choicest works of art failed of care, and 
some of the pictures catalogued as of the Royal Collection of 1709-10 
disappeared without clue. 

The freedom allowed to mental action gave also another direc- 
tion to art. An art of the people arose. While the pictures of 
Vanloo, Boucher, and their followers, formed in the reign of Louis 
XV. the representative art of the period — being the expression 
of the feeling of the court and nobility, that is, idealized son- 
suality — simple realistic genre was also seeking recognition. It 


1 A banker of BruaselH^Walkuore, bought the French and Italian plcfcares for 780»000 
livres and a few days after sold them to Labordo do Morevillo for 900,000 Uvre*. The 
Flemish, Dutch, and (German schools, having been sold for 500,000 livres, were scattered 
among the private galleries of Europe. Thus to that Duke of Orleans the gallery 
brought but 1,250,000 liva^s, Laborde do Morovllle patriotically Ititemled to rotahi the 
French aud Italian pictures in France, and ordered a gallery to be eonatructod for thorn 
in his hotel, rue d’ Artois, Paris. But the Eevolution obliging him to fly to England, 
his pictures became his only resources, and were sold to Lord Oower, LordOarMale, and 
the Farl of Bridgewater for 41,000 pounds sterling (a million of monnale de France”)- 
After exhibiting them for six months, they reserved some and sold the others at n pHce 
that reimbursed them. It was seised with avidity In England, as in a measure compen- 
sating to the country the loss of the valuable collection of Charles 1« To its presence 
there a great change in the taste of English collectors from a fashion for the Dutch 
masters Is attributed. Confiscated duringthe Revolution, portions of the building were 
sold, and the test, under the name of Palais figallt^, was made the projmrty of the state. 
Fortunately the pictures were engraved (1785-1790) by Couchd, engraver to the Duke of 
Orleans, to the number of $55 and odbred for sale by subscription. Though interrupted 
by the Eevolution, this work was accomplished In 1805 and 50 copies of it sold, and In 
this form the great gallery stUl exists. 
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became conspicuous in the middle of this century in the works 
of Chardin (1699-1799), Greuze (1725-1805), and their followers. 
Painting, also, in Watteau^s work took the form of society-genre. 
Both forms resulted from the really novel views of life and 
the world, and the part to be played in them by the individual, 
which philosophical discussions, extended habits of reading, and 
freedom of thought had popularized. In the one case, it first 
challenged, and then set aside all authority of church or state, and 
having thus destroyed all moral criteria, led, as the same cause had in 
Italy in the sixteenth century, to license and the free play of the 
passions. In the other, it raised the lower classes to a higher esti- 
mate of themselves, and made, as in the Uetherlands of the 
seventeenth century, the worth of man even in lowly conditions so 
felt that its expression in art followed naturally. The rise to 
influence of the Third Estate in this century is a collateral result, 
and thus an evidence of this cause. The Academy of Fine Arts w^s, 
as well as the Academy of Letters, a power in producing this, not 
only in the democratic nature of its exhibitions, but in its promotions 
ignoring rank and depending solely on merit.* Three years after 
Louis XV. ended the grand revel of his life, the year 1777 may be 
considered the date when the pendulum had reached the extreme of 
its arc in the direction of license, as then a request was made by the 
Director of Arts and Buildings that there should be more regard to 

decency ” in the pictures of the Salon. 

The purer and juster if more commonplace Louis XVI. continued 
the chain of art acquisitions for France, to that grandest one of all 
time, made by Napoleon a few years later. He bought for Versailles, 
from the Chartreuse, Lesueuris twenty-two pictures of Saint Bruno ; 
he acquired the first Murillo, five of whose works in the Louvre are 
due to his collection ; he gathered the best of the Dutch and Flemish 
pictures, the magots ” of Louis XIV., among them six Eembrandts.® 
The effort was made in his reign, by the commending of heroic sub- 
jects by D’Angiviler, as works of encouragement, between 1775 and 

>SaId Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1777 of the French Salon i “This mingling of all 
orders of the state, of all rants, of all sexes, of all ages . . . is for an Englishman 
an admirable sight. It is, perhaps, the only public place where he can find in France 
that precious Hberty which is everywhere seen in London. At the Salon, the Savoyard 
elbows with impunity the * cordon bleu ; ’ the fishwoman exchanges her odors of 
brandy with the perfumes of the woman of rank, who is often obliged to hold her nose ; 
here scholars give lessons to their masters, etc.” 

“The Gk>od Samaritan; Pilgrims at Emmaus; Philosopher Meditating ; Same In 
another form ; The (1687) Portrait of Rembrandt ; Portrait of Rembrandt when Old. 
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1791, to check the rapid disappearance of such works from the art of 
the time. But another influence of Louis XVI. ’s reign on art is 
to be sought in its publie events. The burdening the kingdom 
with debt, partially incurred in rendering aid to the American 
colonies in their revolutionary struggle, and the enthusiasm for 
liberty of the French soldiers, returning from battling for the 
American republic, which attracted the thought of tlie aroused 
lower classes to republican ideas and republican hopes, and, under 
the weakened conditions of royalty, strengthened the revolutionary 
spirit — all those influences were such as effectually to end the “ffites 
galantes” of art. 

It is easy to see how through all those phases, penetrated as they 
were by the maturing eneyclopffidism of the last days of the mon- 
archy, the third phase of the art of the eighteenth century, the 
art of the Revolution, was developed. In this the military spirit, 
awakened by the achievements of Napoleon, such as the wonder- 
ful campaigns in Italy (1796-97) and Egypt (1798-9) found expres- 
sion. Besides the revolutionary scones of contemporary history, the 
triumphs of the people, of which the art of the period is full, art 
was constantly seeking classical subjccta But classicism was closely 
allied to, was, indeed, a part of the revolutionary spirit, had been 
developed by it, and now reacted in developing it. One element, 
however, comprehended in this phase of art, was a demand for a 
chaster spirit. Thus was advancing during the Revolution the 
great modern movement known as classical art, a repudiation of 
Vunloo and Boucher, a legitimate offspring of the intellectual ago, 
a cold, unimpassionod, but learned art, which was, however, to find 
its place by the side of the simpler development of Chardin and 
Greuze. Its definite initiation is marked by the exhibition at the 
Salon of 1785 of Louis David’s picture of Andromache Weeping over 
the Body of Hector. 

Poussin, it is true, hml presented those classic principles and 
practices a century before, but they then mot with no such responw! 
as now, because the people had not then had the training of the 
eighteenth century. Now the questions of forms of government, the 
study of the ancient republics as well as that of America, had occu- 
pied the mind of the nation, and classicism in art was welcomed as in 
accord with the prevailing thought, In it, too, could bo found sub- 
jects of an intense patriotism like that which so moved the French 
people, and so inundated France that oven Iho nobles were carried 
away by it, and had themselves made the first protests against 
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royalty.* It was by tbe long triumphal processions of the ancient 
Romans that Napoleon poured his accumulation of the works of art 
of conquered cities into elated Paris.® Throughout the revolutionary 
period Paris was but a little Rome^ and during the last fifteen years 
of the eighteenth century classicism attained the power of controlling 
the entire tendencies of Prench art. It infiuenced, indeed;, the art of 
all Europe. But this century had, even while, during the old age of 
Louis XIV. , Prance was too exhausted for energetic work, and during 
the Regency was too trifling for great undertakings, inherited that 
great attainment of the seventeenth century, the Academy, and con- 
tinued the close alliance; begun by Francis I., of the government with 
national art. 

Following Colbert^s example of interest, it became the prerogative 
of the Director of Buildings to control the exhibitions, and, during 
the eighteenth century, the Due d^Antin, MM. Orry, De Tournehem, 
and De Marigny, TAbbS Terray, and D’Angiviller succeeded each other 
in this charge. After the exhibition of 1704, which, like that of 
1699, and while the invigorating influence of that still remained, 
was brilliantly assembled by Mansard’s efforts, the exhibitions were 
neglected, none occurring till 1725. That year they passed from the 
galleries of the Louvre to the Grand Salon, now called the Salon Oarr6, 
where, in connection with the galleries, they continued to be held for 
more than a century, and from which they soon after acquired the 
name Salons.” A more vigorous condition of art was indicatedin 1737 
by the Salons then becoming annual, and continuing so, vnth the excep- 
tion of 1744, till 1761, though this was the very time that marked the 
beginning of the profligacy of that most profligate monarch, Louis XV. 
Following that, they occurred biennially until 1771, giving twenty- 
six exhibitions during Louis XV.’s reign ; two of them, however 
(1725 and ’27), not being of the number of which catalogues were 
left, have no part in the accepted series of Salons. Nor was that 
of 1727 a regular exhibition, being only a convening of the Academy 

» The customs of countries of liberal ideas had won admiration from the highest 
classes of fashion. It led to the adoption of the dress, harness, horse racing, and gigs 
of the English, because of the liberalism of the English Constitution as shown by 
Hontesqixleu. “ These frock coats predict an outbreak for liberty,^’ said a writer of 
the time on seeing that form of coat in France. So strong was the reaction in favor of 
simplicity that men buttoned their coats to conceal the stars and other decorations 
which they had formerly been proud to exhibit..^MacKenzie, 

*The Moniteur of June 6, 1796, in an **f!loge” on Napoleon, observed, ‘*It is 
thus that the Greeks conquered at Salamis and Marathon. It is thus, animated with 
the same sentiment, that our triumphant cohorts advance escorted by the Genius of the 
arts.” 
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to decree the prize which the Due d’Antin had then offered of 5,000 
livros for the two best works.* Complaint was made, however, in 1747 
by the public, of the great number and the mediocrity of the pictures. 
Tonmehem offered a prize to effect greater excellence, but it resulted 
only in accusations of unfair decisions. He also submitted this com- 
plaint to the king, who at once directed that a jury should be 
selected to decide upon the admission of worksv In 1747, also, 
Touruehem ’ fixed the duties of tke honorary and amateur associates 
who for various causes, such as being a distinguished connoisseur (as 
Jean B. do Julienne, the friend of Watteau, in 1740), or having some 
function to discharge near royalty (as the engineer and promoter of 
the king’s pleasures, M. Philippe le Pebvre, in 1727), or being a 
learned amateur (as the Comte de Caylus, that “oonnaisseur pro- 
fond,” 1707), had been allowed to become of a ^uasi membership of 
the Academy of Painting, the number being elastic instead of rigidly 
fixed at forty, as in the Academic Pran 9 aise. It was determined that 
the amateur and not the honorary associates should have a voice in 
deliberations. That year also the king assumed the protectorate of 
the Academy, acting through his superintendents — Tournehom till 
1761, and subsequently Marigny. Louis XVI. continued this, becom- 
ing protector in 1774 with the Comte d’Angiviller representing him. 

In 1748, then, the first Jury of Admission to the Salons served. 
Until then, all works offered by academicians, and those only, had been 
received. The jury consisted of the director, the four rectors of the 
Academy and twelve others chosen by election of the academicians 
from the professors and counsellors. Thus some were members by 
the claims of office, others by election, and by the election of the 
artists exhibiting, for such the academicians really were. It was so 
constituted until the Academy was abolished in 1793, on a principle 
that has been considered, perhaps, the best of all over adopted until 
the present one of a fully elected jury. The fealty of the early mem- 
bers of the Academy declined somewhat in this century as the Salons 
became more frequent. Dissatisfaction and bickerings arose, then as 
now, on account of complaints of the hanging of the exhibitions. 
This dissatis&mtion was so great that each director in his turn sought 
to evade the duty of arranging the Salon.’ Also an audacious and 

I This WM divided between the Betum of Diana from the Chsee by Jean Fnmoois 
de Troy, son of Tren^ois, end the Temperence of Selpio by Le Moine. 

* Archives de 1’ Art fiw^sis ; Doonments, Paris, 1851-S, Vol. I. 

’ In 1788 the director complained thst his oonMres ell esoaped, md when Vaatoo 
flnslly consented in hie turn, he was deluired with lotte» end remonstnnoec which, 
however, he set sside, and drmly adopted a well-defined course. 
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impertinent criticism found expression in a multitude of brochures, 
that, to the great annoyance of the artists, came to be issued at every 
Salon/ Such was the pertinacity of the authors of these at times, 
that once (1783), when it was certain that no authorization for print- 
ing a brochure severely attacking the character of * the three acad- 
emicians, Mesdames Guyard, Valleyer-Ooster, and Lel5%n could be 
obtained from the inspectors, it was engraved entire. It was at once 
bought up, however, and destroyed. 

The affairs of the Academy in the laxity of the times came to be 
loosely administered. The regulation that an agr66 should present 
his reception picture in three years had been so negligently enforced 
that, in 1790, out of forty-four agr66s, seven only had presented their 
works, and some had for twenty-eight years been promising theirs. * 
During this century fifty agr66s failed to become full academicians, 
some (among them Carl Vernet), no doubt cut. off by the fall of 
the Academy in 1793. In the seventeenth century but thirteen agr66s 
failed of full membership, among them Jacques Vouet and Catharine 
Havermans. But Louis XVL, amid the . strain of financial and polit- 
ical pressure, maintained the biennial Salons to the end of his reign — 
nine in all, from that of 1775 to 1791. The third year after ascend- 
ing the throne (1777) the young king, then but twenty-three years 
of age, sought by regulations to strengthen the Academy, and 1777, 
in art matters, became the marked year of this century before the 
Eevolution. Leaving the internal arrangements much the same, he 
modified the administration of the Academy, and therefore altered 
the significance of terms descriptive of artists for the sixteen years 
ensuing until its abolition. A director, a chancellor, four rectory 
two adjunct rectors, sixteen associates (eight honorary and eight 
amateur), twelve professors, six adjunct professors, and eight coun- 
sellors were to constitute the administrative body, and, with the 
omission of the eight honorary associates, to hold the entire right of 
voting on admissions. Only painters of history could rise to be pro- 
fessors; painters of genre could not pass beyond counsellors. An 
agr65 was to forfeit his privileges, mainly those of the Salons, if he 
failed to present his reception picture in three years.* The Academy 

» The correspondence still extant of the artists with the government officials who 
superintended art, shows how pen points stabbed even men of great talent, mature and 
disciplined, who knew their own worth. A writer, believed to be Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in the Oourrler de REurope of 1777, expresses himself astonished at the sensitive- 
ness of the French artists In this respect. 

« Esprit des statuts et rcSglemens de I’Acad^mie Royale de Peinture ; Renou, Peintre 
de Louis XVI. : Paris, 1790. • Statutes of 1777 ; Article 27. 

6 
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wtis also now established at the Loiin'e. That year, as the jury 
proceeded to its work, it receired a request from Louis XVI. ’s 
Director-Q-eneral of Arts and Buildings that it should exercise more 
severity of judgment in the admission of works, and, above all, with, 
regard to their propriety. The king then also formally freed, for 
previous sovereigns had only protected, the Academy from the per- 
secutions of the Maitrise of Saint Luke. He abolished the Maitrisc 
and its exhibitions, and entirely separated artists from those exer- 
cising trades, ranking them beside savants and men of letters. 
Itself a result of the feeling of the ago, this act was greatly aided 
by the rising spirit of liberty. Article 24 of this edict, moreover, 
declare<l that “every member of the Academy who shall make 
commerce of pictures and designs for mechanical matters, or fur- 
niture, or shall join himself with dealers, shall bo excluded from 
the Academy.” 

But both Louis XV. and Louis XVI. had, at their sovereign will, 
withhold the Prii do Rome. Marigny, the Minister of the former, 
withheld the prize in architecture from 17C7 to 1772, and a year after, 
Angivillor formally declared that the king reserved to himself the 
award of the Prix do Romo, but that mere talent would not suffice to 
win it. But the regularity of the Salons now funiishod regular 
accountings of the artists with tho imblic, in accordance with which 
reputation might rise or fall, as it accorded with, or, at times, oven 
aroused a public taste, or determined a tendency. To artiste excluded 
by tho new jury, tho exhibitions of tho Academy of Saint Luke had 
offered recourse, until abolished. Their places wore Kup])liod by the 
enterprising M. Palion do La Blanohorio, who established the Salon 
do la Oorrospondance for tho exhibitions of artiste not admitted to 
the Salons ; but through tho opposition of tho Academy ho was finally 
obliged to abandon it. Government officials in tho fine arte department 
wore always to bo members of the Academy, such as tho Director 
of tho Gobelins, tho Superintendent of the Sevres porcelain manufac- 
tory, the Conservator of the pictures at Voraaillos, and of tho Royal 
Museums, and tho Painter to tho King. 

Academies of fine arts wore rapidly rising in tlio provincial cities 
during the latter half of this century, possibly to supply tho vacancies 
caosed by tho fall of corporations. At Nancy as early as 1710 a 
society of artists under tho protection of Leopold, Duko of Ijorraiue, 
had t>oon formed. One had risen in Toulouse in 1700 ; one at Rouen 
the same year for jiaiuting, sculpture, and arohitocturo ; one at Mar- 
seille^ 1753, under tho auspices of tho Duke of Villars ; at Bordeaux 
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in I'J'CS, founded by Donat, avocat-g6n6ral at the court ; and at Dijon 
in 17G7, under Desyoges. Others were at Eheims, Pan, Metz, Clermont- 
Perrand, and Amiens. One had been founded at Lyons in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The period following 1789, of such transcendent activity in 
politics, was hardly of less energy in art. It is difidcult to convey an 
idea of the rapid or far-reaching measures then taken in the artistic 
world. The outcome was that art, as one form of the national pro- 
duction, was to have a voice in political affairs, like agriculture or 
manufactures. Art in Prance took the position of an interest ; in 
other countries it was a luxury. With great audacity the artistic 
element of power, by means of the National Convention (September, 
1792 — October, 1795), of which David was a member, iniuenced by 
his attacks and under the tremendous impulse the proclamation of 
the Republic at that moment gave against established institutions, 
abolished the Royal Academy (July 18, 1793).^ This act included all 
academies, and with it fell those in the provinces, but the results of 
its fostering of art remained. Though its largest membership had 
been but from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty, 
one hundred and eighty-three painters had become members in the 
eighteenth century. While the shadow of the Academy stiU existed, 
the decree had already been made (1791) that all artists, native or 
foreign, members or not, should be admitted to the exhibitions. 
Previously, of the academicians and agr66s, who alone had the privi- 
lege, two hundred and fourteen painters had appeared in the different 
Salons of the eighteenth century ; one hundred and eighteen who had 
never exhibited before appeared in this.® The academicians resisted, 
but the newly privileged artists fought their way, and, among other 
pictures, hung upon the walls a portrait of Robespierre with compli- 
montaiy verses attached. The academicians sought to obtain the aid 
of David influence. Ho replied, formerly belonged to the 
Academy. David, Member of the Convention.” There was no 
exhibition in 1792. The Commune G§n§rale des Arts, open to all 
artists indiscriminately, was substituted in 1793 for the Academy, 
and though Prance was besieged by the coalition of Europe, the 
newly constituted government opened a Salon of 888 works of art,* 

^ Its secretaries and historiographers had for the 145 years of its existence been but 
eight, and some, as GulUet de Saint Georges (1683-1714), had become high authorities 
in art history. 

• Archives de PArt fran^ais ; IS vols., Documents, Paris : 1851-2, Vol. I. 

• It was not “Inter anna silent artes,” but rather the heroic indifference to war of 
the ancients Archimedes considering his problem during the sack of Syracuse), 
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and the Salons were continued annually through the Republic, 
Directory, and Consulate until 1802. At the close of the Salon ol 
1793, a jury of unrestricted power for dispensing the awards was 
chosen by the exhibitors.* Of these rewards thirty medals of soren 
grades were accorded by the Minister of the Interior to the department 
of painting alone. These, though there had boon prizes in the school 
of the Academy, were the first awards at the exhibitions ever men- 
tioned, except the prize of the Due d’Antin in 1727, and that of Tour- 
nehem in 1747, and the various commands for works of oncouragomout 
by tho sovereign. However, amid the turbulent activities of the times, 
the Commune G6n6ralo dos Arts was soon dissolved by the Convention 
that formed it, and tho Soci6t6 Rdpublicaino ct Populairo substituted. 
Fortunately the idea of organized supervision of art, inherited from the 
Academy, required some form of association. How permeated this 
Socifitd was with tho revolutionary spirit is shown by its discussions, 
renewed from sitting to sitting, upon tho question, “ Should the works 
of traitors be destroyed?” Dotournollo, the Secretary, argued that 
tho pictures, which had done nothing, should bo preserved, and their 
authors guillotined.* This Soci6t6 E6publicaino ot Populairo, con- 
stituted through hatred of corporations, soon became a most arbitrary 
one itself in tho conditions with which it surrounded its elections. 
Though exceedingly patriotic, it was not allowed by tho Convention to 
direct tho Salons or the competitions of tho pupils. The Convention 
appropriated to itself the naming of tho jury.’ But by one of tho 

■whom the French then much affected. Artists seem to have been tho least disturbed 
of any class of people by the Revolution. Indeed, their hope of bonodUn;^ by anus was 
great. To a propoeltlon at one of tlielr meetings that an appropriation of 60,000 llvres 
should be made to obtain important ■works from Rome, the response was made, ** It 
■will bo UHolesB thus to burden the state, for In our next campaign we shall bo masters 
of Rome.’^ (Proc. Verb, do la Soc. Rtlp. ct Pop.) In the Council of Five Hundred, 
Hertant Lammerville, in tho name of the Commissioner of I^iblic Instruction, pro- 
posed, ** For the sake of the reforming iudueneo of art,’^ the estatilishment of museums 
in, at least, five important cities. 

*Thls Jury consisted of VIen, his famous pupil, Louis David; Dnvld^s pupil, 
Gdrard; Btenalmd, Glraud, Bertliellcmy, RodouU^ Thlbault, Meynler, Carl Vemet, 
Vincent, Kalgeon, Fragonard, and Morel-Darlleu. These artists, upon tlm invitation of 
the Minister of the Interior, continued In ofiftce four years. 

•Proc. Ver, from November 21 to May 2t in the Journal aux Annes ot aux Arts, 
of AnIL 

• Artists are now going to bo Judged otherwise than by tho Academy,” said the 
president, Dufresnoy. The Convention named only twenty-ftvc from the society of 
artists, and Joined to them an equal number, some Uttdrateurs, some savants, some 
actors, one agriculturist, and one shoemaker. Poussin, commander-general of tim 
revolutionary army ; Hdbett, substitute of the attorney of the commune ; and Ilenriot, 
substitute for the public accuser, were added, “ to remind artists what principles 
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last of the 10^000 laws promulgated hj it in three years, all these tem- 
porary societies were superseded, and the four pre-existing organiza- 
tions, each known under the name Academy, were reorganized ^^for 
the pneral utility and glory of the Eepublio under the title, '^The 
National Institute of France” (October 25, 1795). Of this, literature 
and the fine arts together formed one section, which was divided into 
eight classes, the fifth, sixth, and seventh being painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. The Institute was one of the most complete among 
many valuable growths of the Revolution. It was the fulfilment of 
Colbert’s idea of a combination of all the literatures of France in one 
Academy rather than in several. A central organization in which all 
forms of art, science, and letters had a common connection in a com- 
mon supervision, common regulations, and an annual general meeting, 
while each had its distinct existence in its special section of class, was 
to the former academies as the fasces or bundle to separate rods. 
It is even now the glory of the more advanced ideas and experience of 
the French natioiL Connected with the old Academy by rising in its 
place as its natural development, having the same aim, viz., the pro- 
motion of the national arts and sciences, it was not shorn of the 
prestige of ancientry. Unlike the Academies that had held their 
stances in the Palais Royal and later in the Louvre, it at once appro- 
priated (October 26, 1795) for its bureau the College Mazarin, or 
Quatre Nations, which is still the Palais de ITnstitlit, where its 
meetings are held and its archives kept. 

The fine arts department of the Institute was to consist of forty- 
eight resident members, that is, living in Paris ; forty-eight associate 
members chosen from the provinces ; and twenty-four correspondents 
composed of learned foreigners. Of these members six resident and 
six associate fell to the section of painting. For the formation of the 
Institute the Executive Government (then the Directory) was to ap- 
point forty-eight members of the entire number of residents form- 

ought to control them.” The question now was to he whether the Revolution had 
given to art a distinguishing character, whether it was truly revolutionary,” and 
fiome of the jury declared that the awards should he given to those who, above all 
othew, had the revolutionary spirit. When the jnry of distinguished painters, headed 
by Vien, differed with Francois de Neufchdteau, who consnlted them about reorganiz- 
ing the service of letters, science, and arts, he told them that the arts ought to be 
directed in such a manner as to diffuse the principles and institutions of the govern- 
ment that supports and honors them,” and inquired, “ What have the artists done for 
the Revolution which has done everything for them?” After this that minister 
managed the Salons alone. The jury of admission was, however, found to he necessary, 
and was restored for 1798 and ’99, as the republican principle of admitting all had 
rendered the Salons immediately preceding of such mediocrity. 
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ing tho Institute (one hundred and forty-four); these forty-eight were 
to choose ninety-six, and these one hundred and forty-four together to 
choose the associates. Once formed, the vacancies in all classes were 
to be filled by nominations, by the section of the Institute in which 
the vacancy occurred, of five candidates, and this list presented to 
tho Institute for election. The associates were to correspond with 
tho class to which they belonged, giving information, expressing 
opinions, and were qualified to attend tho meetings, though without 
the privilege of voting. Tho Institute was to designate the artists who 
wore to be sent to tho Academy at Eomo. Each member was to have 
an indemnity of 1,600 francs annually in place of tho 1,S00 paid to 
tho old academicians. According to this now limited number of 
six members for the section of ptiinting of tho Institute, or I'ovisod 
Academy (two hundred and forty painters had become academicians 
in the eighteenth century), ,Tacqn(‘a Louis David and Gdrard Van 
Spuondonok were chosen by the Directory, David first in order 
( December, 1796); and by them Vien and Vincent wore nannod. All 
of these had been members of tho old Academy. Rognault and 
Taunay were chosen by these four combined (Dooomber IG, 1795). 
Thus David and his teacher, Vien, and in them the classical influence, 
wore tho recognized powers in the reorganization of government 
authority in painting. Tho French Academy at Eomo was accepted 
with little variation as constituted, and thus became tho only oiTspring 
of royalty that survived tho Eevolution with its consent. Tho 
recipients of its privileges wore to be designated by tho Institute 
and appointed by tho Directory. A law was passed (1796) limiting 
the term of office of its directors to six years. This has continued in 
force since. The pupils wore to bo allowed by tho State their 
travelling expenses and 3,400 francs per year for five years. No pro- 
vision was made, however, to meet this expense, and tho Prix de Home 
was an empty honor until 1801,' not from caprice as at times under the 
kings, but from poverty. To preserve tho absolute liberty proclaimed 
by tho republic, tho government was obliged to hold tho Salons 
open to all.' But in 1796 the complaint of the mediocrity of tho 
exhibition was such that the minister (Beuozeoh) advocated its being 

' The School at Rome w«s mobbed in the Iloly City ; the Soorotary of tho French 
Embutsy there, to ttio ebtrge of whom it was temporarily committed, wm marderod in 
tho Cono (January, 179!)), and Monafreot, the ex-Director, with its pensioners fled to 
Naples for security daring the hostile feeling towards France. 

* The preamble of the Catalogue of 1795 was : “ Truly useful competition Is that 
from which none arc excluded and which is public.” 
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made biennial, and in 1798, his successor, ITeufchdtean, established a 
jury of admission, which he again abolished in 1799, asking, how- 
ever, the artists upon their consciences to carry such of their works 
as they themselves thought worthy to compete for the awards to a 
special hall. 

During the activities in art matters of the last decade of the 
eighteenth century the ISTational Convention made every effort to im- 
prove the institutions by which art was regulated ; to promote art, it 
even pensioned young artists who had given evidence of talent. ^ And, 
when as yet among old governments there were only three National 
Museums, those of Dresden, Amsterdam, and the TJ&zzi of Florence, 
this newly-fledged power decreed the opening for August 10 (effected 
November 8), 1793, as a National Art Museum, of the Louvre, the 
neglected old palace, known in 1204 as the fortress of Philippe Au- 
guste, or the prison for rebellious nobles ; the occasional residence of 
the sovereigns ; continually, under the changing ideas of changing 
monarchs, in an unfinished state of reconstruction ; abandoned long 
since for Versailles ; and assigned for lodgings to favorite hangers-on 
of the court. La Font de St. Tenn’s earnest demand of 1740 at last 
was executed. To it should be carried all pictures, statues, vases and 
precious furniture from the late royal residences.” A sum of 100,000 
livres per annum was put at the disposition of the Minister of the 
Interior to purchase for it at private sales such works as the Eepublic 
ought not to lose to foreign countries. It was to be named the 
Central Museum of the Arts, and thus provincial museums were im- 
plied. They followed early in the next century, after being more 
definitely proposed, indeed demanded, in the name of the Commission 
of Public Instruction in 1799 when, in a session of the Council of the 
Five Hundred, a complete plan for schools of art in the provinces 
with collections of objects of art near them was proposed. From the 
vast number of precious objects that were accumulated, a special 
Museum of the French School at Versailles,® to which two hundred 
and forty French pictures by artists from Cousin till then were sent, 
was established (1797) and continued until the Empire (1804). 

But two influences, too dominant with the people to be controlled 

* By this means, for example, Pierre and Joseph Franque, twin-brothers from the 
Jura, were enabled to study in David’s studio. 

* The pictures taken from the Luxembourg when that palace passed to the Comte 
de Provence ** en apanage ” (1779) were stored here and In the two Trianons ; and 
because of the outcry of the people that if the loss of its pictures should be added to the 
loss of the court they would be ruined, Versailles was excepted from the grand gath- 
ering from the royal residences. 
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by any moire conservative influence of the official government, namely, 
the hatred for royalty and the condemnation of the art of the eigh- 
teenth century involved in the new classicism, effected that, in the 
forced relinquishment of these pictures of the king and nobles, other 
countries, such as England, Germany, and Eussia, became richer in 
French art of the eighteenth century than Franco itself. By a decree 
of the Convention in 1795, was also opened in the old Convent of 
the Petits Augustins, founded by Margaret of Valois, the Museum of 
French Monuments whose preservation would bo useful to the fine 
arts and history. More than 1,200 objects were collected hero and 
arranged chronologically in six halls, and a descriptive catalogue of 
great value prepared. Previous to this (1790-96) Alexander Lenoir, 
an art critic, historian, and member of the “ Commission pour los 
Monumens,” in order to save all objects of art possible from the 
destruction threatening every souvenir of royalty, had persuaded the 
government to have this building assigned as a d6p6t, and to have 
gathered here large numbers of valuable works ; from tho search 
for leaden coffins for bullets, five hundred historical works of kings 
and noble families, and from tho pillaging of tho abbeys, 2, COO pict- 
ures were thus rescued. But as the hatred of royalty exceeded even 
the love of art on the part of the people, receipts to Lenoir are still 
extant for six hundred pictures that wore claimed by revolutionary 
committees and, as reminders of hated kings, publicly burned. 

After its first exhibition, the Louvre was closed for adjustments 
and repairs until April 7, 1799. In the moan time tho works gathered 
there, of whieh at tho opening exhibition there wore five hundred and 
thirty-seven pictures of all the schools, had been greatly increased, 
rendered indeed prodigious by tho jusquisitions of Napoleon in treaties 
with conquered cities. Those really were, however, terms dictated 
to those powerless to refuse,' in accordance with his studied imita- 
tion of ancient appropriations of trophies of war, of which he hold 
up Hannibal's as inducements to his soldiers. From tho vicstory of 
Lodi (1796) to that of Jena (1806), ho was pouring tho art treasures 
of It^y, indeed of the European world, into Paris by quickly succeed- 
ing transfers.' Tho one composed of those conquer^ in tho early 
Italian wars entered Paris with triumphal ceremony, on the ninth 

» Cardinal Mattol, Archblabop of F» rrara, In a deapatoh to tUo Pojfxj iald, “ I have 
signed the treaty, as 1 was forced to do, bat It was more Uke signing the capitulation 
of an encompass^ Monlteur, March 28, 1797. 

a In 1796, in a proclamation to the Army of Italy, Napoleon enumerated among its 
achievements, ** You have enriched the xauseume of your country by three hundred 
works of art.’* 
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Titermidor, in the sixth year of the Eepublic (1798). Its entry is 
thus described in Le Louvre by Bayle St. John : 

The procession of enormous cars, drawn by richly caparisoned horses, was 
divided into four sections. First came trunks filled with books, manu- 
scripts, . . . including the antiquities of Josephus on papyrus, with works in 
the handwriting of Galileo. , . , Then followed collections of mineral prod- 
ucts. . . . For the occasion were added wagons laden with iron cages 

containing lions, tigers, panthers, over which waved enormous palm branches and 
all kinds of exotic shrubs. Afterwards rolled along chariots bearing pictures care- 
fully packed, but with the names of the most important inscribed in large letters 
on the outside, as, The Transfiguration by Raphael ; The Christ by Titian. The 
number was great ; the value greater. "V^en these trophies had passed amid the 
applause of an excited crowd, a heavy rumbling announced the approach of massive 
carts bearing statues and marble groups, the Apollo Belvidere ; the Kine Muses ; 
the Laocofin : . . . The Venus de’ Medici was eventually added, decked with 

bouquets, crowns of flowers, flags taken from the enemy, and French, Italian, 
and Greek inscriptions. Detachments of cavalry and iodCantry, colors flying, 
drums beating, music playing, marched at intervals ; the members of the newly- 
established Institute fell into line; artists and savants, and the singers of the 
theatres made the air ring with national hymns. This procession marched 
through all Paris, and at the Champ de Mars defiled before the five members of 
the Directory, surrounded by their subordinate officers.” 

These bonnes r6coltes,” as Napoleon reported them to the Direc- 
tory at Paris, continued, until at the Louvre twenty-five Eaphaels 
gave every phase of that master’s art ; twenty-three Titians shone 
in harmonious charm of tints; fifty-three pictures of Eubens’s 
warm coloring graced its walls ; Vandyke was represented in 
thirty-three high-bred works ; and Eembrandt in thirty-one pieces 
of his magic light and shade, alone a princely fortune. ‘ With such 
wealth only the best from the old royal collections of i^’rance was 
accepted with which to complete the Louvre. This museum was 
then, by the first law that granted continuous popular access to the 
works of art owned by the nation, permanently opened every Satur- 
day and Sunday to the people.* 

PAIISTTBES OF THE BIGHTEBlSrTH OBIS'TUET. 

This century opened with Rigaud, LargiUi^re, Pranqois de Troy, 
Jouvenet, and the Ooypels, No§l and Antoine, at the height of their 
power, and through them glided into its own special characteris- 
tics. Even in the portraits of Eigaud and Largilli&re the change 

^ General Pommereurs Appendix to Milizzia’s “ Art of Seeing the Fine Arts ** con- 
tains a list of sdl Kapoleon^s acquisitions up to the sixth year of the Revolution. 
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can be traced from tbe grandiose of the Louis XIV. period to the 
pretty of this, the smile of pompous ceremony of their earliei-, becom- 
ing that of light complacency in their later works. The pompous 
works of Lebrun wore now replaced by the pastoral gnices of Wat- 
teau, who in the early iirt of the oightoenth century obtained a con- 
spicuousness that has given his name an enduring association with 
the fashions then prevailing, for by copying those ho perpetuated, if 
ho did not originate them, though it is but fair to assume that their 
charming grace, as seen in his pictures, led to their adoption. The 
beau monde dressed itself la Watteau” ; the salons and boudoirs 
Antoina Watteau ^®ro appointed “ d la Watteau,” and beaux and 
(i684-i7!io vaieneiennoa. bollcs adopted a Carriage and pose “ ^ la Watteau.” ‘ 
Mam. Aoad. 1717- Wattcau was tlio leading painter of the holiday 
merriment and full-dress flirtation of the ago ; the caprices and 
costumes of its society-scenes were his subjects, love his theme, 
and he, the lover’’s poet. Ho is the chief of the school known as 
painters of "ffites galantes,” which often were also "ffitos champd- 
tros,” and in which even nature assumed an air of frolic, “a sort of 
French Arcadian pastoral which never existed,” but to which bis 
graceful touch gave value.’ lie had a grace wholly his own ; it was 
not that of the antique, plastic and material ; it was the airy nothing 
which gives to woman her cocpietry and attraction, a charm far above 


that of physical beauty. That was loft to Boucher, while Watteau 
gave expression to the poetry and dreams of the age. He also pre- 
8 ont(Mj with great power of poetical suggestion, some memory of the 
humble reality of his early life, such as the slendorFIemish spire scon in 
the distance of many of his works, as in “ L’Occui>ation scion I’Agc.” 
Time has made of him a historical painter, for, though he illustrated 
no great national events, ho loft on rt'cord the national manners of 
his period. Ho was, indeed, their journalist. He is the first truly 
national French painter portraying from thoroughly French prompt- 
ings, for ho never went to Romo, the French life around him. 
Through the same race-fooling his graceful and important tn^atnient 
of trivial nothings is again and jigain rojHjated in the history of French 
art. As the painter of the incidents of his daily life, he was u 
painter of genre, of the gay socioty-gcart* of which ho soon became 
the recognised master, while tho workaday world, though soon to 


> Louise d’OrliSans ksvu “ galantes ” RUMtelled after those of this (Miuter. 

* “Ills sbophehleseca, nay, even his sheep, are cu<|uettes,” saya Walpole. Anotlier 
said : " A simple ribbon on the grass under Watteau slogs of love. Uls pictures at e » 
perpetual coujugatlou of tho verb ‘aimer.’’* 
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be admitted, was still excluded from the art of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Watteau’s art is easily traced to its causes. 

The conditions of the times were conducive to genre. The recognition of gay, 
graceful frolic as the essential part of the life of his environment, furnished to him 
a public in accordance with whose standards his work had value, and with whose 
dreams of happiness he was in accord. The French vivacity of character and 
manner, and picturesque and varied gesture, render possible the making of its 
current scenes and incidents into pictures. Though the Holland of the seventeenth 
century first definitely evolved and gave rank to genre, it finds a true nativity in 
France, where native grace makes pleasing the incident of the passing moment. 

The son of a roof -tiler of Valenciennes (horn on the same day as Vol- 
taire), Watteau was often found copying from the streets comic scenes 
improvised by strolling mountebanks. His father, who had found his 
habit of poring over the book, ^^The Lives of the Saints," was to 
use its broad margins for these pictures, allowed him in 1698 to enter 
the studio of Jacques Albert G6rin, whose work, however, partook of 
the decadence then existing at Valenciennes. 

Teniers, the last of the great Flemings, had died in 1690. But their works 
remained, some in the immediate neighborhood, to inspire true artistic promptings. 
The church of Watteau’s baptism, St. James, had a Martyrdom of that Saint 
by Van Dyck, and a triptych by Rubens in the abbey of St Amand represented the 
Preaching, the Stoning, and the Entombment of St. Stephen. 

On the death of G6rin (1702), Watteau went to Paris with a 
Flemish decorator, who, however, in the long entr^acte during the old 
age of Louis XIV., found little demand for stage paraphernalia. 

Xn 1697 that monarch, under the suspicion that Mme. de Maintenon was to be 
caricatured, had dispersed the comedians of the Italian opera assembled to produce 
the Faum Prude^ and expelled them from the kingdom until the regency in 
1716. That the impression of this scene was. reproduced upon Watteau by the 
witnesses is shown by Jacob’s eugraviog of his painting of it, now lost. 

Penniless, the youth accepted work of one Metayer, for fifteen 
francs a week and soup every day," and then of the employer of a 
number of youths, who at command painted in whole or in part 
flowers, landscapes, Holy Infants, Vii'gins, monks, angels, saints, and 
demons. Watteau became the painter of St. Nicholases until, as he 
subsequently related to Gersaint, fearing 4hat saint would madden 
him, he took to flight. He* was received with open arms by Gillot 
(1673-1722), who had had charge of the decorations and costumes of 
the Opera, and who had heard from a dancing-girl, La Montague, 
how a graceful portrait of her by Watteau had won for him many 
sitters from the ballet. Here Watteau received an extraordinary 
lesson in costume, which forms an important part of his work. This 
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experience, added to the character of his age, ^^in which reality, in 
its powder and its patches, its splendid dress, its vermilion on cheek 
and nails, was so near being imaginary,” formed a basis for his pict- 
ures of gay masquerade. ‘ His susceptibility to the significance of 
gesture naturally led him to the representations of an animated life 
often termed theatrical. 

But Gillot and "Watteau too nearly resembled each other to agree, 
and the young adventurer soon found employment with Claude Au- 
dran, a decorator of ceilings and the keeper of the Luxembourg. At 
the Luxembourg he feasted his love of color on Rubenses Life of Maria 
de’ Medici, and from him caught, besides the glow of color that char- 
acterized his works, the ideas of his charming arabesques, the sense 
of ^'rhythm,” the use of lino for linens own sake. 

In this direction Audran’s accomplishment was also distinguished, and into its 
caprices Gillot had already initiated Watteau, Watteau, with a touch swift and 
light as that of butterfly's antonnm on flowers, became one of the most ingen- 
ious masters of this school and loft a long and lustrous influence upon it. In the 
exorcise of this talent and the luxury of the times, ho decorated even furniture, 
harpsichords, and fans. In the Luxembourg Watteau was still almost entirely 
under Flemish influences, for he, like the public generally, had no access to the 
royal collections, and the only salon, or, as then still called, exhibition of the 
Academy occurring during his life in Paris was that of 1704. This Academic art 
of the decadence of the grand 6iMo was nowise in harmony with his innate 
sense of truth of expression, Audran's value of this quality of the young artist 
gave to Watteau the painting of the little figures and scenes placed en cama/Uu in 
the centres of Audran’s panels of arabesques. 

Besides Rubenses works, the Luxembourg furnished scones of gay 
fashion and nature, Watteau repeated in every form the combination 
of foliage and lawn that the beautiful gardens offered, and caught 
their lesson of finished landscape. On the terrace, crowded with 
promonaders, ho found opportunity — was attracted — to study cos- 
tume, gesture, and expression: those of the formalities and frivolities 
of the current elegant life, the life of the end of Louis XIV/s reign. 
But, probably while still with Audran, influenced by his countryman, 
J, J, Spoede, a pupil there, ho began the study of tlio living model in 
the school of the Academy, and in 1709 was named a competitor for 
the Prix de Romo, 

^ Nothing is more amusing then to be present at the toilette of the l>uehese of 
Burgundy, I was tiiere the other day ; she awoke at half past twelve, put on her 
dc chetmb>i% began to dress her hair and to eat a meringue. She curled her own hair and 
powdered herself, taking into her fingers alternately ^e comb and the meringue. Thus 
she eatsof her powder and greases her hfl4r. The UmtmtmiiUf malcesa very good break- 
f«u»t and a charming coilfure,*’— -Madame de Grlgnau to her daughter, Madame de 
Slmisne. 
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Although Julienne describes Watteau’s picture, now lost, as ‘'brilliant with 
the sparkle . . . apparent in his subsequent works, he took the second prize 
only, the first being awarded to Grison, a painter little known now. 

But about this time a small work of Watteau representing one of 
the scenes enacting around Iiim in preparations for Louis^ campaigns 
in Flanders, as well as the soldiers that had impressed him in his 
childhood at Valenciennes, even then keenly alive to the animation 
of military life^ was shown to Audran— the Departure of Troops. 
Audran disparaged it, but Spoede, the Spoede who was in 1719-30 the 
master of the famous pastel-portraitist La Tour, took it to a dealer, 
and having sold it for sixty livres, Watteau set out for Valenciennes 
to visit his parents. He there painted and returned a pendant to it, 
the Halt of the Army, eagerly ordered by the purchaser of the first for 
two hundred livres.' In the hope of being, supplied with means of 
going to Rome, and especially to Venice, whose art he greatly admired, 
he hung these two pictures in the passage-way to the Academy. 
Charles de La Fosse, the director, saw them, sent for Watteau, and 
advised him : ^^Tour way is not that of the Alps, but of the Academy.^^ 
Watteau was received as ^^agr66^^ (1712) — thus for work of his 
military period. This period was marked by studies of camp life and 
soldiers, of such simple episode, however, that it is but one variant 
of the feeling for life that constitutes Watteau the true genre painter. 
Other examples are L’Bscorte d^Equipage and Q-oing to Join the 
Regiment. Though man in action was here in actual photography 
as it were, Watteau’s coloring was as yet (1710) sombre, almost mon- 
ochromous. But his picture of admission, produced after five years 
of further progress, represents his special traits at their best. 

Sirois had taken Watteau with his two pictures home with him after Watteau’s 
return from Valenciennes; subsequent life with Pierre Orozart, whose hdtel he 
decorated, had given him acquaintance with that connoisseur’s Venetian collection. 
Comte de Caylus, at times a soldier and aroh»ologist, in an intermittent life in 
Paris, had sought him in domiciles constant in nothing but change, and brought 
him into residence with himself, to join in his amateur practice with H4nin. 

He then presented the famous Embarkation for Oythera, the Isle 
of Love (Louvre). No work of more graceful vivacity exists. Of rosy, 
golden hue, its faces, gestures, aud attitudes express the holiday 
setting forth for the enchanted isle. Groups of couples, having all 
charmingly fallen into a satisfied companionship of one woman and 
one nmn, afford a community of joy that enhances the pleasure and 

> Both of these pictures are known in engravings by Cochin. The purchaser was 
SiroiB, the father-in-law of Gersaint. Gersalnt was an extensive picture dealer of Farii, 
also a writeTi and subsequently the constant friend of Watteau. 
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hope of each. In the varied lovers the artist has exhibited his accuracy 
of observation, that could detect distinctive differences in allied types. 
Its production during the decadence in both Italy and the Nethei- 
lands placed Watteau at the head of living painters/ 

The lack of high character, of which his art is accused, depends 
on his choice of subjects, as compared with great epics of history, 
rather than upon his execution. His excellence consists in a charm 
whose essence escapes analysis ; he has a delicate, light, fresh, and 
flowing touch ; sprightly imagination ; a glowing color ; a perception 
and clear expression of shades of character, especially successful with 
women rather than men, and usually making use of the draped figure. 

This dopictor oJf gay life was a misanthrope himself. Of a delicacy of health 
that made him sensitive and restless, *‘11 Pensoroso of the Regency,’' ho died of 
consumption at ** the poet’s age,” thirty-sevon. Ho was the eloquent painter of 
love, but it was the ideal happiness of a disappointed affection. He had an at* 
taohment for the celebrated dauseuso, La Montagne, whoso portrait had won for 
him his first fame, and who finally accepted his love shortly before his death, only 
to sepauito from him because of disagreements in which the pair oven came to 
blows.® Friends often gave him a homo as long as he would stay ; at times he 
resided with Wleughels, Rector of the Academy of Rome in 1724 ; Lefdvrc, the 
intendant of the royal “ ffites,” lent him a country house at Kogont-sur-Mame, to 
which ho withdrew upon returning from a journey for medical treatment into 
England (1719). That climate, however, his lungs could ill bear, and ho painted 
there but two pictures, and those for his physician, Dr, Meade. At Nogont ho 
unfortunately found the object of his early passion, who now offered her heart to 
him. There, when she had left him, ho remained to die, involuntarily complain-* 
ing of the ugliness of the crucifix presented to his lips by the Abbd Harrengor, the 
eur^ of Nogent, for whom his last work, a Christ upon the Cross, so much more 
beautiful, had boon painted. The abb4, in whoso house he also for a time had 
resided, was his long-time friend, and his jovial face was the one which, as often as 
that typo was nood(^, he introduced into his pictures ; uidoed, he had many times 
xxiado use of him as a model for buffoons. This “ sin ” ho confessed at his death. 
The Comte de Caylus gave him friendly criticism, and that amateur's paper to the 
Academy (1748) is an important source of our knowledge of the artist. His patron, 
the connoisseur, M. do Julienne, ohorishe<l a continued ngartl lor him ; for sev- 
eral years they were intimately assooiaUMl, and after Watteau's death this friend** 
ship was completed by Julienne's arrangements with skliled engravers to perpetuate 
Watteau’s works. 

When too late, Watteau regretted that through impatience ami 
inability ho had neglected the udvanooment and thus done iujm* 

1 Madame de Pompadour was acoostomed to relate that her mother, on her wedding 
night, became absorbed to forgetfulneaa in examining by her night light a new picture 
by Watteau, the Isle of Oythera. 

« Madame de Lambert, as quoted by Arsdne Houssaye in “ Men and Women of the 
Eighteenth Century.” 
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tice to the natural talents which he had perceiyed in his pupil. Pater. 
Descriptions of Watteau by his personal friends represent him as of 
medium size, feeble constitution, impatient, timid, yet caustic ; of a 
cold and embarrassed address ; discreet and reserved with strangers ; 
a faithful but exacting friend ; a bitter and even malign critic ; 
always discontented with himself and others ; forgiving with diflS- 
culty ; and, though he could scarcely write, fond of reading, which 
was the only diversion of his leisure (Gersaint). He spoke little, but 
well, and meditated continually (Julienne). During the Eevolution, 
when the Church of Nogent-sur-Mame was subjected to the decree 
of the Convention, that excavations should be made for leaden cof- 
fins to be melted into bullets, his tomb there disappeared. Its place 
has, however, been ascertained, and, like his pictures, restored to 
favor. In 1865, a monument, the work of M. Louis Auvray, was 
erected there to his memory, A nephew, Louis Joseph (1731-1798), 
and this nephew^s son, Prangois Louis Joseph (1758-1823), both 
receiving several medals and both being professors of design in the 
Academy of Lille, jointly for awhile, and the son then succeeding 
the father, would continue the name of Watteau in art, did not 
Antoine bear it to the eclipsing of all others. 

Watteau^s engraved works comprise five hundred and sixty-three 
plates, and their reproduction employed more than fifty engravers, 
chief of whom were Thomassin, Cochin, and Oardon. Watteau him- 
self made eight etchings. Many of his paintings have perished. Of 
those which remain, the chief are distributed as follows : 

The Louvre had but one, his masterpiece, however, The Embarkatioii for 
Oythera, until the housing there of the La Caze collection, which contains nine : 
Assembly in a Park, Juggler, Jupiter and Antiope, Gilles of the Italian Comedy, 
L'lndifE^rent, The Cunning Woman, and three others. Thirty-eight are scattered 
in various galleries : in the Royal Gallery of Madrid two ; Marriage Contract at 
a FSte Champ6tre, and an Assembly in the Park of St. Cloud : in the Hermitage 
five ; Minuet, Savoyard, Serenade, Fatigues of War, Alleviations of War : nine 
are in London ; Lovers Surprised and Concert Champ6tre at Buckingham Palace ; 
Rendezvous, The Chase, and Village F§te in Sir Richard Wallace’s Collection *, 
Village F6te, owned by Sir T. Baring : Dresden Museum two, Company on a Lawn, 
Conversation on a Terrace : KSnigsberg Museum, Tender Conversation, etc., etc. 

In the varying estimate of passing periods, Watteau’s works have 
greatly varied in value. In 1776, at the Blondel Sale, his Elysian 
Fields brought 6,506 livres ; in 1809, under the sway of classicism, 
at the painter, Hubert Robert's sale, four characters of Italian 
Comedy sold for 77 francs ! and in 1857, at the Patereau Sale, The. 
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Two Cousins, a composition of a wood, brought 55,000 francs. In the 
academic period of the early nineteenth century, his Embarkation for 
Oythera hung neglected in its inherited place, the workroom of the 
j^cole des Beaux- Arts, and the pupils of David pelted it with bread- 
balls; no one cared to possess his works acknowledge his merit 
But after 1830 a coterie of Parisian criticism, from a sympathy with 
its treatment and aims, that of mirroring contemporaneous life, 
brought his school into the repute which now, owing to the cosmo- 
politanism of aesthetic taste, and a more thorough development of the 
true principles of criticism, it everywhere enjoys. 

Watteau, with his pupil and feUow-townsman, the son of a sculp- 
tor of Valenciennes, Jean Baptiste Pater (1695-1736), and the pupil 
of Gillot, Nicholas Lancret (1690-1743), are known as the school of 
Watteau. They were painters in the same vein, that of the lightness of 
the age— of gallantries, but gallantries within the limits of decorum ; 
the pleasures of music, comedy, dance, dress in aU its decoration, 
delicate refreshments ; all light elegancies, with no suggestions of an 
aftermath of sujffering, or even regret. Their art was a limited art ; it 
did not appeal by its subjects, like a sacred theme, to universal sym- 
pathies, but simply to a class, and, restricted to portraying the aims 
of this class, it was satisfying to it and demanded by it, and thus 
became the fashion. Lancret and Pater rendered only with less 
power the unstudied grace and easy gesture of the master of the 
school, never quite equalling his faculty of recording the character of 
an entire life in one representative moment. However, two of four 
pictures by Pater at Buckingham Palace have by Waagen been 
ascribed to Watteau. 

In the works of these, the more elevated artists of the time, it will 
be seen that sensuous and refined execution, without grandeur or even 
importance of subject, gave a picture value. This obtained more 
and more as time advanced, and is evidence of a Flemish influence 
succeeding that of the great Italian masters. The examples of 
Eubens at the Luxembourg and the spirit of the nation were taking 
effect. The times were in sympathy witji Flemish art ; Watteau and 
Van Loo were of ISTorthem origin, and though the Prix de Borne 
still carried artists to Italy, they seemed to have lost the power or 
else the wish to catch the spirit of the grand style. 

UTevertheless a number of artists continued, though in an essen- 
tially commonplace way, the grandiose traditions of Louis XIV/$ time. 
Franjois Le Moine (1688-1737), a pupil of Louis Oalloche (1670- 
1761), who trammelled the young aspirant with his own academic 
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style, as shown in his Hercules and Alcestis (Louvre, 1688-1737), 
most fully represents the art of this transition. His indisputable 
power of clear and harmonious coloring, and of arranging masses with 
effects suggestive of his fire and energy, gave impressiveness to his aca- 
demic treatment, of which his expression, mannered into weakness or 
exaggeration, his incorrect drawing, and his unelevated ideals always 
remained. His Apotheosis of Hercules, painted in heroic size on a 
ceiling at Versailles, won him a pension from Louis XV. ; but dissatis- 
fied, and considering that he was not honored as Lebrun had been, 
and weakened, moreover, by over-exertion, he put an end to his life. 
His pupil, Charles Natoire (1700-1777), possessed his qualities modified 
and softened, and thus rendered somewhat superficial and insipid, 
but by their lightness and brilliant coloring adapted to decoration. 
The appreciation of the age made him Eector of the pupils at the 
French Academy at Eome (1751-1774). Antoine Eivalz (1677-1735), 
another of this class, on returning from Eome, founded a school for 
the modeP^ at his native town, Toulouse, which was raised by Louis 
XV. (1750) into an Academy of Painting and Sculpture. His pupil, 
Pierre Subleyras (1699-1749), the son of a mediocre painter at Uz6s, 
Matthieu Subleyras, trusted to his facile touch and a reputation 
easily acquired by his power of composition and a coloring not a little 
charming in its golden tones. His native talent was superior to that 
of his contemporaries, but he was content not to develop ; his first 
works are uniformly equal to his last, and all partake of the theatri- 
cal style of the age. He, too, by The Brazen Serpent, won the 
Prix de Eome (1727), and there he married and spent most of his 
life, becoming (1740) a member of the Academy of St. Luke. The 
Pope conferred the rare honor upon him of ordering from him works 
to be copied in mosaic in St. Peter^s, for which he produced The 
Emperor Valentinian at the Mass of St. Basil. Of this, besides the 
mosaic, three replicas exist; at the Carthusian Church, Termini, 
Sicily ; the Hermitage ; and at the Louvre, where he is otherwise 
well represented. 

One work of this period. The Plague of Marseilles, now in the 
ChAteau of Bor61y, in affording precedent for vigorous action and 
strong coloring, influenced, in its great leader, Delacroix, the Eoman- 
tic School of the nineteenth century. It was painted by the son and 
pupil of Eranqois de Troy, Jean Franqois de Troy (1679-1752), who, 
however, in other works showed the defects of pomp without true 
expression. He multiplied pictures so rapidly as to destroy in their 
varying merit most of his claims to later fame, though of such esteem 
7 
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in his own time, that, failing of the Prix de Rome in 1702, he was 
pensioned by the king to study in Italy. But he divided his time 
there for four years between work and amusement, and then was 
compelled to return. Two years subsequently he was received into 
the Academy, and, after passing through the grades of assistant pro- 
fessor (1716) and professor (1719) was made Prince of the rival 
Academy of St. Luke, Decorator to the King (1737), and the next 
year was appointed to the rectorship of the French Academy at Rome 
(1738-1751). He died in that city just after the expiration of his term 
of office (Jan., 1752). The prize of the Due d’Antin (1727), one of 
the only two mentioned in history as offered to exhibitors at the 
Salons anterior to the institution of medals at the close of the 
eighteenth century, was shared by him and Le Moine. 

This competition affords a view of the art and artists held in 
esteem by the highest official authority in art of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in its transition from that of the seventeenth to its own dis- 
tinctive characteristics. As must always be expected of such official 
recognition, it turned wholly to the art savoring of the long-estab- 
lished, the traditional. Therefore in it are exhibited the period^s 
mannerisms ; and, although Watteau had then been dead seven years, 
it affords almost no evidence of the tendencies which made his art 
popular. The complete list of the twelve painters who took part in 
it, with their works, gives : 

Jean Fran 9 ois de Troy, Diana’s Retom from the Chase ; Pierre J. Cazes (1676- 
1754), The Birth of Venus from the Foam of the Sea, surrounded by cupids ; 
Charles Antoine Ooypel, the nephew (1694-1752), Andromeda Chained to a Bock ; 
Henri de Favannes, The Filial Love of Herod, who seeks death at the overturning 
of his mother’s chariot ; Fran 9 ois Le Moine, The Continence of Soipio, who returns 
a beautiful slave to her lover ; Jean Restout (1692-1768), The Parting of Hector 
and Andromache ; M. Colin, Antiochus 111 of Love for his Father’s Wife ; ” 
NoSl Coypel, the uncle (1692-1784), The Rape of Buropa ; Massd, Juno’s Jeal- 
pusy of ASneas, the Son of Venus, causing AEolus to create a Storm ; Courtin, 
The N'ymph Syrinx Changed to a Reed when Pursued by Pan ; Dieu, Horatius 
Codes at the Bridge ; Louis Calloche (1670-1761), Hippomenes Conquering Ata- 
lanta in a Foot Race by dropping the golden apples, which she stops to pick up ; 
and Pierre Parrocel (1670-1789), The Audience of the Turkish Ambassador at the 
Tuileries, March 21, 1723. 

De Troy and Le Moine sharing the prize, the king purchased the 
work of Charles Ooypel. Artists just at this time had the advantages 
of public appreciation and of study, arising from the regularity of the 
Salons following 1737 (p. 79). Galloohe exhibited ten times — in the 
Salons of every year between 1637 and 1651— unlike many artists 
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immediately preceding, to whom only the exhibitions of 1699 and 
1704 were offered for the forty-two years between 1683 and. 1725. 

Of the more erotic side of the art of the eighteenth century. Van 
Loo and Boucher, both possessing native talent, but easily lending 
themselves to the frivolous taste of the age, became the representa- 
tives. Charles Andrfe, known as Carle Van Loo, was one of a numer- 
ous family of artists taking rise in the Netherlands and, during the first 
Carle Van Loo sevonty yeajs of the eighteenth century, winning repu- 

(1705-1765). N ice. tation throughout Europe as portrait painters. Carle^s 

Ad.”prof!'36.'^rof. ’37. ^^thcr, Louis Van Loo (1641-1713), had been in turn 
Rec. '54. oirec. *63. the pupil of his father, who was also a painter, Jakob 
Chev. St. Michel, 's.. (1614-1670), of Sluys, Flanders, who had 

been in turn the pupil of his father, the first known artist of the 
name, Jan Van Loo (1585, died after 1661). He had come to Paris, 
won membership in the Academy by a portrait of Corneille (1663), 
and on account of a duel had been obliged to withdraw to Nice, but 
finally settled at Aix, where he died. Cartels older brother, Jean Bap- 
tiste (1684-1745), with three sons, Louis Michel (1707-1771), Fran- 
9ois (1711-1735), and Charles Am6d6e (1716, died after 1790), were, 
except Fran9ois, who was killed very young by an accident at Turin, 
members of the Academy, and made six of that family who became 
members of the French Academy of Painting, five of them in the 
eighteenth century. His own reputation won an invitation from 
Frederick the Great to become painter to his court at Berlin at a 
salary of three thousand thalers, besides payment for each picture. 
He declined, sending (1751) Charles Am6d§e Van Loo in his stead. 
His nephew, Louis Michel, was painter to the King of Spain. 

In 1706, when he was a year old, the house occupied by the family 
in Nice was struck by a bomb during the bombardment of that city by 
Marshal Berwick, and the infant Carle’s cradle, in which he was lying, 
was completely shivered, but the child was found unhurt in the ruins. 
To this infantile adventure Carle always attributed his hatred of sol- 
diers, arms, and war. Being early left an orphan, he studied under 
his brother, Jean Baptiste, a historical painter of recognized merit, 
and went with him to Eome upon that artist’s being sent there by the 


Prince de Carignan (about 1717). He also returned with him (1719) 
to Fr^ce, and aided him in restoring the works of Primaticcio at Fon- 
tainebleau. Outside of his art he had scmty education. Diderot 
accuses him of being unable to read or write, and ridicules his 
attempts at expressing opinions on other subjects than painting. 
His youth, controlled only by his own caprice, bafiled the aims of 
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Ms brother, who at Kome found Mm at one time in the studio of the 
sculptor, Le Gros, having decided that sculpture was his true field j at 
another, under a contract with a travelling theatre, wMch fraternal 
solicitude with difficulty prevented Ms carrying out. Carle subse- 
quently returned to Italy as winner of the Prix de Eome tak- 

ing Ms two nephews with him, and in 1727 he was made member of 
the Academy of St, Luke. His studies there injured the excellences 
of Ms Dutch style, for which such Italian qualities as he engrafted upon 
it did not compensate. He executed an Apotheosis of St. Isidore for 
the church of that saint ; a St. Martha and a St. Francis followed, and 
were immediately bought for a church at Tarascou. They attracted 
the attention of connoisseurs, and won him a pension from France 
and knighthood from the Pope (1731) ; and the Pope’s favor con- 
verted him from the wilful vagaries of his youth to an almost rigid 
attendance upon the papal services. The English Government through 
its ambassador bought, by covering it with pieces of gold, his picture 
of a nude figure. An Oriental Woman, now more generally known as 
the The Woman with the Bracelet, as she wears that ornament clasped 
above the knee. On his return Van Loo stopped at Turin, and executed 
pictures ordered by the King of Sardinia, one a Jerusalem Delivered. 
He met there the beautiful cantatrice, known as La Philomfine of 
Italy, Christine Somers, whom he married. Thereupon, full of ambi- 
tion, he returned to France, and immediately presented, for admit- 
tance to the Academy, Apollo Flaying Marsyas. He was accepted, 
and established his home with a magnificence that enabled him to 
entertain kings and princes. He succeeded to the heritage in public 
estimate made vacant by the death of Le Moine (1737). Into his 
home came two sous and a daughter, Caroline, of a rare beauty, an 
element of wMch was a brilliancy and spirituality which made her, 
in her father’s eyes, an embodiment of EaphaeTs ideals, but which 
proved a presage of early death. 

To an incredible facility of execution Van Loo joined an equal 
industry, and undertook every class of subject and every method of 
painting. Thus his treatment became hasty, his style exaggerated 
and mannered to the last degree. This and the indecorousness and 
affectations caught from his surroundings were partially compen- 
sated in Ms style by a warm, transparent, Flemish coloring. Dide- 
rot’s estimate of him is of one bom a painter, but of one who regarded 
painting as a trade rather than an art ; an artist, like many second- 
class artists, having sallies of genius, in which he created figures 
worthy of the great masters ; at times a follower, but afar off, of the 
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several eminent schools ; sometimes having the coloring and touch of 
Q-nido ; sometimes the manner of Correggio ; in landscape the style 
of Salvator Rosa ; in animals that of Snyders or Desportes. But his 
best works were the result of seeing nature with his own eyes and 
reproducing it in his own uninfluenced style, and in this, by its com- 
position, simplicity, and approximation to truth, he served to correct 
French art of the theatrical treatment of De Troy and Ooypel. His 
heads were pleasing, having more distinction than character, more 
grace than beauty. He greatly affected flying draperies. His quali- 
ties fitted him for a genre painter rather than a painter of historical 
or sacred themes, and, though classed as a historical painter, he left 
many genre pictures: as, in the Salon of 1757, Woman Making 
Coffee, Woman Reading, and Woman Sleeping. Madame de Pom- 
padour, in reply to the objection that the stiff coats of the age 
afforded no picturesque drapery, made when she suggested to her 
friends among artists that in the wearying surfeit of Alexanders, Sci- 
pios, and other Greek and Roman heroes, European costumes would 
be pleasing, commanded of Van Loo the picture, A Spanish Con- 
versation (1755), In this, a charming rendering of color and a 
picturesque composition. Van Loo stepped upon the ground of Wat- 
teau, though with a carriage very different from that artist’s, and gave 
expression to an increasing tendency of the age, exemplified in this 
wish of Madame de Pompadour’s, to insist on the representation in 
art of contemporaneous events. The classicism of the painting most 
characteristic of this time was, however, mythological rather than 
historical. 

In 174:9 Van Loo was entrusted with the management of the 
£cole Royale des Beaux-Arts, and in 1763 became painter to the 
Court of Louis XV., and had not only his studio but his residence in 
the Apollo Gallery of the Louvre. To this he olxmg with such te- 
nacity as not to allow himself to be removed when a renovation of the 
Louvre was attempted by Marigny. Such was his popularity with the 
masses that, appearing once at the theatre after an illness, he was 
received by the entire pit’s rising with a storm of applause. He had 
just been commissioned to decorate the Chapel of St. Gr&goire aux 
Invalides when he was struck down by apoplexy and died. 

Van Loo’s works appeared in the Salons from 1737 to 1765, the 
year of his death ; besides sketches, sixty-six pictures of scriptural, 
historical, mythological and genre scenes ; two portraits, one a full- 
length of the Queen Maria Leczinski (174:7), the other of himself 
(1753). In the museums of France are six portraits by Van Loo of 
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Louis XV. at Versailles ; a full-length at Dijon ; an equestrian one 
at Marseilles ; two, one as a youth, at KTancy ; one at Orleans and one 
at Berlin ; two of Maria Leczinski, his queen, at Orleans and the 
Louvre. The verb ^^vanlooter” was coined to express working in 
his style of hasty mannerism. His son, Jules O^sar Denis Van Loo 
(1743-1821), was a painter of landscapes, who, by the picture. Tem- 
pest and Moonlight, won membership in the Academy in 1784, and 
exhibited in the Salons until 1817. He was the eighth artist of repu- 
tation in tom generations of the family of Van Loo. Van Loo had 
many pupils and followers, of whom Gabriel Pranqois Doyen (1726- 
1806), who executed at the Invalides the works in which Van Loo 
was arrested by death, and Jean Franqois Lagren^e (1724-1805), 
were artists of merit, but of contrasted styles. Doyen by careful 
study attained picturesque effect, and his pictures were vigorous and 
warm in color, while Lagren 6 e and a younger brother, Jean Jacques 
(1740-1821), whom he instructed, had a pretty and delicate style, 
without strength or individuality. Both in their later works 
attempted to follow David. 

But in the works of Boucher and his school, the license of subject 
and the false art of the age culminated. Boucher was self-taught, ex- 
^ . o L cept for three months at the age of seventeen 

( 1703 . 1770 ), Paris. passed m Le Mome^s studio, but his genius 

Mem** Awcrr much iu accord with Le Moine's, that 

Adj. Prof. »35, Prof. ’37. but the simplest impulse was required to ad- 

Adj. Rec. ’ 52 , Roc. ’ 6 j. vauce him far along in Le Moine^s method. 

Oirec. ’65, Painter to King ’65, t m 1 , -Th ii i 

In fact, two of Boucher’s early pictures. The 
Birth and The Death of Adonis, painted before the strength of his own 
style was developed, can be with difficulty distinguished from Le 
Moine’s. He supported the gay life of pleasure that he pursued while 
Le Moine’s pupil by the sale of drawings of Virgins, and of an 
army of saints ; he executed the engravings of a “ Breviary of 
Paris,” in which he placed the virtues above little views of the 
city, as Hope with the Louvre; Eeligion with Hotre Dame; 
Charity with the Pont-Heuf; Faith with the Invalides. Prom 
this he was led to contract with Oars, an engraver, to draw for 
him, receiving in payment board, lodging, and sixty livres per 
month. He became a skilful etcher, and was made popular not 
less by his drawings than by his paintings. “ He was the first,” 
says Goncourt, “ to make drawings a matter of commerce and profit 
for the artist. * * He was one of those men who embody the taste 
of a century. The French taste of the eighteenth century is mani- 
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fested in him in every specialty oi its character, and Boucher will 
remain not only the painter, but witness, representative, and type 
of it.^^ He won high appreciation from his contemporaries; the 
Prix de Rome was awarded him at twenty years of age ; his pictures 
were bought at high prices ; he was made inspector of the Gobelins 
(1755), with a highly laudatory note returned to Marigny for the 
appointment ; and was named first painter to the king upon the 
death of Van Loo, with whom he had again travelled to Some after 
his pensionate there. He was the favorite in that circle of artists, 
Oudry, Van Loo, Claude Joseph Vernet, Boulanger, and Vien, whom 
Madame de Pompadour employed to adorn her country-houses, and 
carry out her designs for amusing the jaded spirit of the king. He 
seemed to have been constituted to meet her ideas and supply her 
needs. His work becomes, after her rise to power (1644), allied with 
her history and thought. She was herself no mean artist ; she drew 
with her own hand plans for a gallery, in which she placed her easel 
pictures by Boucher and surrounded each with a wreath of flowers 
carved by Verbruch and colored by Dinant and Le Port. Boucher 
with Vien designed illustrations of contemporary events aggrandizing 
Louis XV., which, assisted by Jacques Guay, she engraved on gems 
for her cabinet ; and she left a volume of etchings- She began to 
study this art under Boucher^s instruction (1751), and some of this 
volume seems to indicate his more skilful touch. Accomplished in 
every way, besides her graphic power, she had the gift of song, ability 
in the histrionic art, and, not least for her purposes, in dressing well. 
Her adroitness waited only for the requisite instruction before assum- 
ing thS lead in art matters, and in 1749, after four years of power, 
she gave her first commission to Boucher. It was a Nativity for 
a chapel in her Ohdteau Bellevue. But this sufficed for sacred sub- 
jects. A number of pastorals succeeded, a form of painting so often 
repeated by Boucher that no catalogue of Salon or gallery of the time 
fails to enumerate at least several by him. As the only compensa- 
tion for his instruction, she commended Boucher to her brother, 
who had become the Marquis de Marigny and Louis XV. ’s Direc- 
tor of the Pine Arts in 1751. Marigny ordered works ^^for the 
king,^’ and Boucher^s mythological scenes followed, but in accord- 
ance with Ovid’s descriptions rather than those of Virgil and Homer. 
In these, his pictures mirrored his own character as well as that of 
the times. His great want was elevation of treatment, and with his 
looseness of morals he also lacked truth of artistic execution. 

What colors ! what variety ! what wealth of objects and ideas 1 
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This man has all but truth 1 writes the caustic pen of Diderot, of 
the Salon of 1761. His figures do not belong to each other or to 
the painting.” Diderot is the one Frenchman of the age who did 
not give to Boucher a false valuation. He wrote critiques of the 
Salons from 1761 to 1769, inclusive, in familiar letters to his friend 
Grimm in Germany. These are considered the beginning of mod- 
em art criticism. A letter on the Salon of 1765 thus represents 
Boucher : 

‘‘The degradation of taste, of color, of composition, of character, of expression 
has followed step by step the debasement of morals. He knows not what grace is; 
he has never known truth. Delicacy, honesty, innocence, and simplicity have 
become strangers to him. He has never seen nature for an instant ; at least, not 
the nature which interests my soul, yours, that of any well-bom chOd, that of any 
woman who has feeling.* He is without taste. Of all his men and women, I defy 
you to find one proper for a bas-relief, still less for a statue.® There are so many 
airs, 80 many affectations ; of all his great family of children, you will not find 
one employed in a real act of life. His Virgins are mere pretty gypsies ; his angels, 
satyrs, libertines. Cupids wreathe the trees in garlands where his lovers meet. 
Nothing is real. And, it is at this moment, forsooth, when Boucher ceases to be 
an artist, that he is made first artist to the king. For fifty years past there have 
been no painters who painted from models.*^ ® 

NTever following truth very closely, Boucher was found by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds working from memory, inserting figures without 
models ; and when Reynolds reproved him, he replied : Ah, when 
I was young I needed models, but I do not now.” * 

Nevertheless, by such works as Psyche Conducted by Zephyrus 
to the Palace of Cupid, The Birth of Venus, The Bath of 
Diana, The Forge of Vulcan, he won in his time the first rank 
as a painter, was kept in vogue, and controlled all art. Being 
reproached with painting small pictures only, ho produced (1753) 
the large paintings (9 x 11 ft.) Sunrise and Sunset, represent- 
Apollo issuing from the humid and misty palace of Thetis in the 
morning and entering it in the evening. Purchased by Madame de 
Pompadour, they were sold at her death for 9,800 francs, and now 
belong to Sir Richard Wallace, Boucher furnished designs for the 
Beauvais tapestries, the patronage of which Madame de Pompadour 
made fashionable. He was her counsellor in all her extended art 

1 Boucher had averred that nature failed lu harmony and attractiveness. 

9 A criticism savoring of the classical art that was to assert itself ten years later, 

® Boucher probably never sawDlderoVs severe condemnatlou of his pictures, written 
as they were to Germany. 

* Reynolds’s Literary Works, 1855, H., p. 58. 
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patronage, and thus was associated with the progress of all the indus- 
tries of luxury of that luxurious time. As a portraitist he had no 
gift, probably because of his inability to follow a model, but he 
painted la Marquise de Pompadour several times. The portrait 
of 1747, now at Versailles, in costume, manner, and physiognomy, 
explains her long influence. Boucher did paint several pictures 
of the homely genre of Greuze ; Maternal Cares (1765) is a family 
group of the honest bourgeois life of the period. Besides execut- 
ing more than teu thousand drawings, he left over one thousand 
pictures and sketches. He worked with great industry, sometimes 
day and night, for the theatre, the court, and the church, often 
making an income of 100,000 francs per year. He expended one 
year’s income on one entertainment. The Feast of the Gods, and 
thus supplied one act of the grand revel then enacting as the life 
of. the period. All of Olympus was personated; the artist represent- 
ing Jupiter, and his partner, as Hebe, clothed in nebulous, cloud- 
like garments, serving nectar and ambrosia to the gods for the entire 
night. After his return from Italy (1736) he left his country only 
to make a short journey to Holland (1766), to judge of some works 
that a friend, M. Eandon, thought of acquiring. He ended his life 
alone ; he was found dead in his studio in the Louvre before a picture 
of Venus at her Toilet, which he had directed his wife to present to 
his physician, Poissonnier. He had suffered for a year with an 
asthma that had left him but a skeleton. 

The severest critics allow to Boucher a wonderful power of com- 
position : however slight the drawing, however mean the figures, they 
fell together in a grouping that at once made them pictures. This 
together with a fertile and pleasing imagination, and a free execution, 
were the excellences which he devoted to the license of his age. Some 
of his figures, Diderot to the contrary notwithstanding, have a rare 
beauty both of form and face, the beauty of nonchalant joyance and 
easy elegance, though here he was vastly inferior to Watteau in poetry 
of thought and distinction of gityle. Although a dissolute man, 
Boucher was a just one. When, for example, Vien, whose severe 
style of reform was offensive to the affectations and frivolity then the 
fashion, presented his work as a candidate for the Academy, the cabals 
against him did him great injustice. But Boucher insisted that the 
merit of the work should be acknowledged, and he even appreciated 
Vien’s differing style so highly as to recommend his instruction to 
pupils. He exhibited in most of the Salons from 1737 to 1769. His 
chief works are distributed as follows : 
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In the Louvre, four Pastoral Scenes and twelve of other subjects: A Goal ; Venus 
demanding Arms of Vulcan (1732); Rinaldo and Annida (1734); Diana leaving the 
Bath (1742); Vulcan giving Arms to Venus (1757); Vertumnus and Pomona (1763); 
Cephalus and Aurora (1768); Jupiter and Calisto; Rape of Europa ; Venus asking 
Vulcan for Arms; Neptune and Amymone; Anynthus freeing Silvia : Angers 
Museum, Reunion of the Arts : Museum of Nancy, Aurora and Cephalus : Lille 
Museum, Painting; Silenus Drunk: Caen Museum, Mercury entrusting the Infant 
Bacchus to the Nymphs of Mt. Nyssa : Nismes Museum, Amorous Gardener; Edu- 
cation of a Dog : Toulon Museum, Cupids and Flowers ; Nude Woman Reclining ; 
Bordeaux Museum, Shepherd and Shepherdess: Nat. Gal. London, Pan and Syrinx: 
Barker Coll., Venus and Adonis : Due d’Aumale’s Coll., Young Mother Resting : 
Nat. Gal., Edinburgh, Madonna: M. HoUond, Madonna: Stevens Coll., three mytho- 
logical subjects: Narvaez Coll., Woman Reclining and several mythological sub- 
jects: Chevalier Coll., Paris, Woman with Straw Hat: Sir Richard Wallace’s OoU., 
Sunrise; Sunset: Egmont Mass6 Coll., The Kiss: Stockholm Museum, Toilet of 
Venus (1746) ; The Toilet (1746); Are ^ey thinking of Grapes ? (1747); Leda and 
the Swan; Venus and Graces; Triumph of (Salatea, or Birth of Venus (1740); Berlin 
Museum, Venus and Cupid. 


Boncher maintained that he could give no principles and could 
teach only with brush in hand, but among his scholars three do credit 
to his instruction, Jean HonorS Fragonard, who indeed far surpasses 
him in interest for our own time, Deshays, and Baudouin, the two 
pupils who married at the same wedding their master’s daughters, 
April 8th, 1758. Deshays who had derived from an earlier teacher, 
Eestout, a nephew of Jouvenet, something of that artist’s vigor, 
. . liaJ 3, different taste from his popular father-in- 

Jean Baptiste Henri Deshays ii.i. .. . 

(1739-1769), Rouen. law, but taking certain accents of color and a 
prix de Rome 1751. bold, but woU-considered handling from him, 

Mem. Acad. 1759- ^ gcnius of his owu, full of fancy yet with 

the defects of the age, he aimed at tragedy and the heroic. The 
year after his marriage he won admission to the Academy. Ilis 
works in the Salon of 1761 were religious subjects from the lives of 
St. Andrew, St. Peter, St. Benedict and St. Victor. The Martyrdom 
of St. Andrew, in the Cathedral of Rouen, is one of his best. 

Baudouin and his father-in-law greatly admired and loved each 


A * . D j , other. The son exceeded the father in license of 

Pierre Antoine Baudouin 

(1723—1769), Paris. subjects and treatment. His reception picture to 
Mem. Acad. 1763. Academy was a large miniature, Phryne Accused 

before the Areopagus, a subject which elevated conception and high 
ideal of the nude alone could render acceptably. Diderot said of 
him, ‘^Neither he nor his compositions shall approach my daughters,” 
and the Archbishop of Paris caused his Confessional to be excluded 


from the Salon of 1765 on account of its irreverent treatment. 
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though in the same Salon the Archbishop allowed the Gathering of 
Cherries^ Eisiug in the Mornings and the Young Girl Eeprimanded by 
her Mother. Baudouin’s works were highly popular in Paris. His 
entire life was within the reign of Louis XV. and his subjects, chiefly 
of an erotic character, were worthy of the time. These, as most 
suitable to the piquancy of the incidents, were often painted in water 
color, of which he was a master. But in the last years of his life he 
executed eight scenes from the life of the Virgin (1767), and to him 
were entrusted the designs for the Epistles and Evangelists (1769) 
commanded for the chapel of the king. His principal works were : 

lUsing in the Morning ; Petite Idylle Gtelante; Gathering Cherries; Confessional 
(1865) ; La Fille feeondnite ; Eorce du Sang (1767) ; Eetiring of the Bride ; Senti- 
ment of Love ; Diana and Aetseon ; eight miniatures of the Life of the Virgin ; 
The Indiscreet Wife ; The Sentinel in Default ; The Gallant Gardener ; The Rape ; 
Road of Fortune; Rose and Colas (1769). ' 

All Boucher^s household in fact caught the spirit of art. His 
wife, Marie Jeanne Buzeau, whom he married in 1733 and who is the 
model of many of his pictures, exhibited portraits and miniatures in 
the Salon de la Oorrespondance (1779), In 1770, in consideration of 
the service rendered to art by her^ husband, she was decreed by 
Louis XV. a pension of 1,200 livres, and in 1785 it was doubled by 
Louis XVI. His son. Juste Boucher (d. 1781), to the secret chagrin 
of his father that he did not continue his reputation, chose the 
profession of architect, fearing to be borne down in painting by the 
greater estimate of his father. He lived, however, to hear his father 
condemned on aJ] sides as the destroyer of the French School. 

Boucher^s third conspicuous pupil, Fragonard, was the master of 
an art so graceful and charming that, though allied with that of his 

Joan Honors Fragonard MvoloUS SidC, it haS Suggested SUCh 

(1732—1806). Grasfe. sajiugs of him, as that he was bom ^^in and of the 
Prix de Rome 175a. laughing land of Provence,^’ — ^in Grasse, the land 
Agr«& Acad. 1765. swoet perfumos of earth’s rich growths : ” 

that he was baptized of the fairies;^’ that his art was a dream, 
^^the dream of one sleeping on at the opera after even its seeming 
realities had disappeared, and floating back only in a half remember- 
ing somnolence; that he and Watteau are f^the only poets of the 
eighteenth century and that he had ^^a delirium of the imagina- 
tion; He was first a pupil of Chardin, but the charm imparted to 
simple, lowly life in that master’s studio, was not nourishment that 
his spirit could assimilate, and he resorted to the studio of Boucher. 
Owing to that master’s urging that as a pupil of Boucher ” if not 
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on his own merit he would be snccessful, two years after his arrival 
at Paris, with the Jeroboam now in the IBcole des Beanx-Arts, the 
youth of twenty won the Prix de Eome* His insufficiency of acquire- 
ments becoming apparent, however, in Eome, Natoire, the director 
of the French Academy there, was about to reject him, when he 
promised an application that won his retention. He became agr6§ 
of the Academy by a tragic picture, Coresus Sacrificing Himself 
to Save Oallirrhoe, a result of his study in Eome, but of a class of 
paintings that his native tendencies never allowed him to develop or 
even repeat. He assimilated Venetian rather than Eoman art, mak- 
ing Tiepolo his study in Italy. He became the painter of a passing 
but charming grace and, though of a nonchalant indolence that 
made him one of the ^^agr66s’^ of the eighteenth century who never 
completed their reception pictures for the Academy,' a vehement 
painter of that of which the moment enamored him, the vividness 
of a temporary impression. To this trait many of his qualities may 
be traced. Thus he is distinguished for no great master-pieces, but 
his value is found in an impulse and charm personal to himself, 
thrown off in many slight works, and consisting more in grace of 
suggestion than in any actual performance. His is the pleasing 
effect of the absence of all effort. He painted on his canvases the 
momentary grace of the light life that loses its charm if elaborated 
and too long clung to, and the emotion to which his nature was sus- 
ceptible. They became reproductions of the immoralities of his 
time, given with great license and a surprising realism, which he 
may have caught from Chardin’s innocent works, and may have 
derived from his own thoughtless, easy copying of life, for he was 
eminently a painter of unsophisticated life and grace. Girl child-life 
made special appeal to his brush, and in its characteristic of simple 
ingenuousness illustrates one class of his qualities of style. His quick 
impressionability caught all the grace and significance of dress, and, 
in the nude, by a want of precision of contours, by a vagueness of 
outline, suggested a play and movement whose truth consisted in their 
suggestion. This is demonstrated in his drawings, for often, when 
finished in paintings in losing the vagueness they lost their expression 
of truth. Susceptible to divers influences and responsive to all, he 
executed all classes of subjects within his range — ^which w^ a wide 
one, — and with various methods of treatment, sometimes even repro- 
ducing memories of the beautiful Provence landscapes. He often 


1 Archives de TArt Fractals : Documents, Vol. I., p. S99. 
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painted that form of gallantry, hardly beyond the limits of decorum, 
the kiss, with so graceful a treatment that once, when by the oval 
framing the figures are cut off, leaving little more than the heads, the 
picture seems like a deUoate etheiialization, and the heads, incorpo* 
realized, suggest the winged heads of the angels of early art. 

Thirty-four of his works are scattered among the galleries of 
Europe. 

Eleven are in the Lionvre : CaUirrhoe ; Fancy Piece of Woman and 
Child ; Landscape ; Mnsic Lesson ; Nymphs at Bath ; Shepherd’s Hour ; Bacchante 
Asleep ; Young Woman and Cupid; G-uitar Player ; Study ; Ini^iration. He ex- 
hibited but twice at the Salon (1765 and ’67), and six times at the Salon of M. La 
Blancherie (1771, ’79, ’81, ’82, ’83, ’86). He engraved twenty-six plates, twelve of 
them after his own compositions. 

His life illiistrates the history of the times. In the last of this 
and first of the next century the severely classical art of David left 
the previously petted artist without commissions, and his means hav- 
ing melted away during the Revolution, David, under whose instruc- 
tion he had placed his son, ifivariate (1780-1850), obtained for him 
the position of keeper of the National Museum. But this was soon 
taken from him, and towards the end of his life, like Greuze, with 
whom he always maintained the warm friendship farmed while they 
were together at Rome, he was without occupation and support.* 

Between the school of Boucher and Van Loo, and the more earn- 
est one of Greuze and Chardin, which would be impressively placed 
in contrast, chronology inserts one of the great marine painters of 
France, Claude Joseph Vemet, who neither infiuenced nor was influ- 
enced hy the corrupt taste of ids age, and, as a precursor of the mod- 
em natural treatment, holds a place in style between the fashion of 
Boucher and conventional classicism. He is the first conspicuous 
one of a family of four generations of artists, forming a line of nearly 
two hundred years (1689-1863) : five generations it 

Claude Joseph Vernet , n j ^ j.* * *1 xi. \ Vk i i. 

(i^ia- 1789 ), Avignon. may be called by contmumg it through Delaroche, 
ch^i Acad ’ *1766 son-in-law of Horace Vemet. Antoine (1689- 

1753), the father of Claude Joseph, was a painter at 
Avignon, though only of the highly decorative work of his day. He 
was the father of twenty-two children, of whom five sons were paint- 
ers, and one daughter married the sculptor Honor 6 Guibert, who 

1 His wife, whose sister, Margaerite Gerard (bom 1751), having been Instructed in 
l^he studio of Fragonard, whom she called “her good brother,” was the Mile. Gerard 
often mentioned In art-records, and Mesdames David, I^agrende the younger, Suv^e, 
Vien, and Korette were of the number of artists’ wives who went, September 7, 1789, to 
the National Assembly and offered their jewels to their country. 
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aided in decorating the salons at Versailles. A work by him. Birds 
and Flowers, is in the Htiseum of Avignon. He gave to his son 
Joseph his first lessons in art, and then a number of friends com- 
bined to bear the young man’s expenses at Eome (1732). On his way 
there, being caught in a storm, he caused himself to be lashed to the 
mast, to study the sea in all its aspects. There at first he met with no 
demand for his work and was obliged to exchange for a suit of clothes 
a View of Tivoli, of such merit that after his death it sold for 3,000 
francs. But soon he sent pictures to the exhibitions that won high 
praise from the critics, and at Eome it became the desire of all 
amateurs to own a marine by Vernet. He was drawn back to Paris 
by Madame de Pompadour through her brother, the Marquis de Ma- 
rigny, who, after being appointed General Director of the Pine Arts, 
went to Eome (1750) to fit himself for his new position, where he met 
Vernet, who had for nearly twenty years chiefly spent his time 
there. In Eome, too, Vernet was happily married (1745) to the 
daughter of the commander of the Papal fleet, an Irish refugee, 
named Parker,^ and was surrounded by warm friends, among them 
Pergolese, who composed his Stabat Mater in Vernet’s studio.® Before 
leaving Italy definitely he made three tentative visits to France, and 
on the last brought his presentation picture and was received into 
the Academy. A room in the Louvre is devoted to his pictures, 
nearly fifty in number, gathered around a marble bust of him- 
self. These comprise the fifteen views of the chief seaports of France, 
which, by reason of failing funds, alone were executed of the series 
planned by Madame de Pompadour as an aggrandizement of Louis 
XV, to execute which he had returned to France, and which were 
engraved as soon as they appeared. They were at that time placed at 
Versailles, and thence carried to the Luxembourg (1802). Marigny 
had stipulated that while these works should possess pictorial beauty, 
they should be actual reproductions of the scones; and though 
not technically as real as those of the great Dutch marine painters. 
Van der Velde and Backhuysen, contemporaneous criticism gave 
them high rank. They won from Diderot the exclamation : “ They 
are nature itself for truth.” They represent the sea under every 
form, at every hour, under every influence ; mist, rain, sunshine, 

» Her insanity (1774) made it necessary to place her in an asylum, where she remained 
till after the death of her husband. The talent of his son Carle and the marriage of his 
daughter to the architect, Chalgrin (1776), softened this trouble to the artist. 

® From a circle gathered there by Vernet to judge of Paul et Virgiuio, after he 
had heard it, that famous work of Bemardin de St. Pierre also was launched on its sue> 
cessful career. 
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fire, calm and tempest ; tlie sea of the North, the sea of the South ; 
of day, of night, of morning, and of evening. Bnt brought together, 
the similarity of the subjects, treated in the style of one artist, gives 
a monotony that injures their effect. Of himself Vemet said, that he 
might be surpassed in many things, but none could excel him in mak- 
ing a picture. Composition was, indeed, his excellence. He was ten 
years (1753-1763) in painting these marines, at a pension of 240 francs 
a year. While executing them, he took his family with him from 
port to port, and at Bordeaux his son Carle was born (August 14, 
1758). He was also one of the few painters of landscape of this period. 
He was assigned, after the death of that artist, the apartments in 
the Louvre of Galloche, at one time Rector of the Academy at Eome.^ 

While Watteau^s society-genre, deprived of Watteau^s poetical ren- 
derings, became the frivolous art of Boucher, with a change of its other 
element — society costumes and customs — ^it became in the second phase 
of the art of Chardin’s domestic scenes a charming poetry of humble 
life. It followed by about ten years Watteau’s work. The influence 
that developed this artist had long been working in the lower classes, 
whose practical life of narrow means left little room for affectation. 
Born within two months of the birth of the century (November 2, 
1699), and only reaching maturity at the death of the Regent, he 
recognized in bis art, for a moment only, the reigning voluptuous- 
ness, and quickly turned with an earnest love to the simple scenes of 
Jean Baptiste and theuceforth consecrated himself, as it 

Simeon Chardin, were, to the sorvice of the third estate. He treated the 
( 1699 - 1779 ), Paris. meal, the housewife in the kitchen, the chil- 

dren at play, with something of the manner of Teniers 
and Brouwer, though he had for his pencil to delineate none of the 
wealth and conscious dignity of the Dutch commoners who had 
equalled kings in their history. Neither had he the Dutch phleg- 
matic type, but instead, the vivacity of the French middle classes, the 
mental alertness begotten of straitened means and the grace seldom 
wanting to French maiden or matron. He differed from the Dutch 
painters, too, in a refined sincerity and sympathetic simplicity that 
remove him far from all boisterousness and vulgarity, and give his 
work a distinction nothing short of poetic. 

His first exhibition at the Salon was in 1737 side by side with Van 

^ Hie eon Carle and his grandson Horace make tliree generations of worthy artists of 
the Yemet family, all bom in the eighteenth century. But the most important works 
of Carle and his son were produced in the nineteenth century, and, being military 
works, are intimately connected with its history during the First Empire. 
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Loo and Boucher, a bas-relief painting and eight genre pictures; 
one, A Little Girl at Breakfast. These are, however, of the second 
phase of his art, but in it centres his chief interest. His most famous 
picture, from the Salon of 1740, is a young mother just about to 
serve soup to two little children, but who with an earnest piety stays- 
the ladle for the youngest child to say grace : from this it is called 
Le B6n6dicit6 (Louvre). Chardin's was at this time almost the only 
art of the common people : he was the first artist after the Le Ifain 
brothers to devote himself to scenes from humble life. It was at once 
multiplied by the engravers of the time, so that the bourgeoisie whose 
life and character it represented were enabled to hang it on their walls 
at two sous the engraving. 

Chardin was the son of a skiEed cabinet-maker of large family and 
had early worked at his father’s trade, but was soon, though not with- 
out opposition, aEowed to enter the studio of the mediocre painter, 
Cazes. It was, however, upon a demand of Noel Nicholas Coypel, who 
employed him in the accessories of his pictures, that in a portrait of 
a chasseur he should exactly reproduce a gun, that he became con- 
scious of that rare power of eye and hand which was afterwards to dis- 
tinguish him. Surprised at the care Ooypel took in placing and 
lighting the gun, he worked with a deep sense of its importance. To 
eye and hand he was ever after a faithful servitor. Through them he 
became, although by far Desgoffes' superior in the sentiment that he 
imparted to aE he touched, the true ancestor of that artist in the 
lesser quality of an exquisite detaE and accuracy of reproduction of 
stiE life, that all the gain of a century in methods and ideas has never 
surpassed. This is shown by his Silver Goblet (Louvi’e), in its subtle 
interchange of reflections with surrounding objects. Charmed with 
the discovery of his power, he delighted in its exercise, and for a 
long time timidly confined himself to stiE life, exhibiting at the 
Place Dauphine, in 1728 and 1734. In tl^is, the first of the three 
phases of his art, he acquired, besides a power of eye and certainty 
of hand^ a feeling for light that rendered him, without imitating 
them in anything but in the same foEowing out of nature's leading, 
just such a disciple of^ Eght as the great Dutch masters. Diderot 
pronounced him ^^the best colorist of the Salons, probably of all 
painting." Says another critic, ^^In his pictures the light plays 
everywhere, hangs itself in reflections on the angles, and penetrates 
to the heart of objects with a surety that this artist alone possesses ; 
and the briEiancy of his art is only equalled by its sincerity." 

He was the artist of observation, not of imagination. Yet he was 
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a poet painter, a minor poet after Watteau and Pragonard : his was 
the poetry of faith in the Tirtues of his class and a love of its traits 
that gave a fond and faithful reproduction of them and renders him 
a true historian of his time and race. He had the painter's rather 
than the artist’s imagination, it may perhaps be asserted, so that what- 
ever was under his eye seemed always to be rendered so beautiful by 
the lights upon it and within it as to be a charming subject for him ; 
and dreaming of nothing beyond, he was wholly satisfied with, this 
earliest phase of his art, that is, still life. He rendered fruit, flowers, 
animals, vases, furniture, stuffs, with an extraordinary fulness, but 
was always governed by the principle that to exaggerate effects 
weakens them. Nothing was so humble but the brush could give it 
charm through his rare perception of a beauty in material things of 
humblest service : these without pretension or artifice he groups in 
endless variety, and by tender and loving touches gives to mere mat- 
ter a recognized dignity and awakens in others a similar perception of 
the charm of the simple. This is his distinguishing trait. Under his 
hand an old kettle, a wooden mortar, the frugal provisions for a 
humble meal, eggs and a saucepan simply, two onions and a tumbler 
of water, become priceless ia the eyes of the most fastidious of con- 
noisseurs. For he has put into the picture of them a light that fairly 
flows in its liquidity and a penetrating beauty of tone and color. More- 
over his humble subjects always carry the interest that attaches to 
household objects, to the human needs of the family life. With such 
a picture (La Baie, a half -opened fish, 1728, Louvre), exhibited at the 
Place Dauphine, he won to his naif surprise solicitations from the Acad- 
emy, as Watteau had done, to become a candidate for membership. 

In his sincerity and earnestness he passed naturally from still life 
to the incidents around him — ^from the materials that derived interest 
from association with the family, to the family itself. He one day 
remonstrated with the companion of his studio. Avert, for refusing a 
portrait at 400 livres, urging that 400 hvres were always good to 
gain, when Avert replied, Yes, if a portrait were as easily painted 
as a sausage,” for Chardin was then working on the furnishings 
of a table. Forthwith Chardin resolved to take up animate life. A 
picture of two monkeys in 1726 served as a transition to man. In 
turning to the life around him, in a single picture he was caught by 
the luxuriousness of the time, exhibiting in 1734 a young woman 
impatiently awaiting a light for sealing a letter, in which all is 
soft elegance, but he returned directly to his humble genre as his 
real subjects. He at first attracted popular notice by a sign painted 
8 
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for a surgeon-barber, depicting with great accuracy of detail on a 
panel 14 feet long and % feet 3 inches high a surgeon-barber attend- 
ing a man wounded in a duel. It was an actual scene from life as 
he treated it : in it real dogs bark ; the surgeon’s instruments are 
real ; the wound is real the emotion of the frightened woman, per- 
haps the cause of the duel, bending over the man, is real ; and it 
won a real and not a conventional admiration. A crowd enthusias- 
tically gathered about it the morning it appeared over the surgeon’s 
door, when the surgeon himself, unadvised of its being placed, 
appeared demanding what the tumult was.* 

Chardin’s third form of art is that of pastel portraits which, led 
by the success of Quentin de La Tour in a neighboring studio in the 
Louvre, he took up in his old age, in the fear that for want of 
novelty his works would lose notice. Only one oil portrait by him 
is known (1773). His chief works are : 

Louvre, La Raie (1728); Eitehen Interior (1738); Fruit and Animals (1728); 
Kitchen Utensils (1731); Industrious Mother (1740); B§n4dicit4 (1740); Dead 
Babbit (1757), (acquired 1846 for 600 francs); Monkey Antiquarian ; and Art At- 
tributes (1766): Hermitage, The Blessing; Washerwoman; Boy’s Portrait; Woman 
at Market (L’J^conome) ; and The Governess. Of the pastel portraits, his later 
work, those of himself in a nightcap, and his wife, are at the Louvre. He left 
more than one htmdred and thirteen signed pictures; forty-one of genre and twenty- 
three of still life. 

Finally he was appointed to decorate a room of the Louvre, 
when the completion of that building, freshly begun under almost 
every sovereign since Francis I., was again attempted in the 18th 
century by Marigny (1754). His son Pierre John Chardin (1731) took 
the Prix de Borne (1754) and died soon after his return from Italy, 
leaving his father childless in his old age. His one picture, An 
Italian Interior, is at Nantes. Chardin’s style of art was followed by 
ifitienne Jeaurat (1699-1739) but in a less impressive maimer than his 
own, also by Jean Baptiste Le Prince (1733-1781), Nicolas Bernard 
Lepicifi (1735-1784), and Jean Louis Demarne (1744-1829). 

The simple genre which Chardin introduced became, a little later, 
a more sentimental genre in the treatment of Jean Baptiste Greuze, of 
Jean Baptiste Greuze Sentiment IS the key-uoto. In 1755, when 

( 1725 - 1805 ), Tournus. the brothoT of Madame de Pompadour, the Marquis 
Mem, Acad. 1769 . Mariguy, was still directing the art of France, and 
Boucher and Van Loo were in full favor. Van Loo exhibiting The 

^ This panel is found in 1788 passing at auction at the Le Bas sale for 100 Uvres to 
Chardin, the sculptor and nephew of the painter, who valued it as containing portraHs 
of the principal members of his family. 
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Amours of the Gods as late as 1757, but also when the under-current of 
national thought had proved its existence by that ^^Danton of the 
literary revolution,” Diderot, issuing a book, demanding that upon 
the stage gods, goddesses, and kings should give place to the people, 
this change found its accomplishing stroke in art in the work of this 
artist, who had only that year been made agr6e ” of the Academy, 
and thus obtained the right to exhibit at the Salons. His picture, A 
Peasant Explaining the Scriptures to his Family,^ surprised the public, 
It was applauded and immediately purchased by a wealthy collector, 
Delalive de Jully. The work of Chardin and Greuze was to the art 
of the eighteenth century what the simple story of Euth and Boaz, as 
read from the Bible by Franklin, was to the selections of literature 
made by the courtiers of that period, and it found appreciation for 
the same reason, its unfamiliar simplicity. The finished scholar of 
high rank and the young man of the people who had never seen any- 
thing outside of France met in their ideas, Diderot adopted Greuze 
into his favor, and henceforth sounded his praise in his criticisms of 
the Salons. That of 1765 began by saying to the people when he 
touched upon Greuze’s picture : Here is your artist and mine.” 
Henceforth Greuze was the artist of the people. With the grace which 
always fills his compositions he represented the people of the middle 
class as he saw them and knew them, as in The Son’s Punishment, 
The Paralytic with his Children, The Child with his Pet Dog lov- 
ingly clasped, and the Children’s Welcome to the Eetuming Nurse. 
He follows in his works the daughter of the people from childhood 
up through the dream of sWeet sixteen to the Mother of the Family, 
caring for her children and grave with the austere duties of life.” 

The appreciation given to his early works of that class determined 
not only that his pictures should be scenes from the life of the common 
people, but that they should depict their virtues. Yet the genre of 
Greuze differed from that of Chardin both in its lack of simple sin- 
cerity and in being tainted with the worldliness of the age. The truth, 
the fact, was but a point of departure for Greuze ; he arranged his 
subject ; he ^^contributed to the heart from the mind.” In painting 
apologues, giving to his pictures a moral, he became the founder in 
France of the school that moralizes. Though while in Italy Greuze 
gave evidence of a high standard of honor and thought, the atmosphere 
of his life was inevitably poisoned by the gross immoralities of a wife, 
Gabrielle Babuty, by whose scheming added to her personal charms 

* Now in the Dresden Gallery. This was four years before the birth of Burns^ who 
celebrated the same scene In his The Cotter^s Saturday Night. 
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he had been entrapped into a reluctant marriage (1769). She removed 
her two daughters to a convent, that they might not cause her care, 
appropriated the income from her husband^s engravings, and, with 
great effrontery, tore up the records, that the amount might not be 
discovered. Her misconduct finally forced him to a separation (before 
1789). Subjected to this influence it was, of course, impossible that 
he should have continued to produce a simple purity of conception 
like Chardin’s : his wife’s beauty, which he often painted,^ would 
naturally and inevitably give him a tendency to her falser tone. 

Greuze had a graceful manner of compliment in his every-day in- 
tercourse, and was fond of painting women, both young and old. He 
is especially the painter of infancy. To most of the women of his 
pictures he gives the matronly air of embonpoint, of ruddy color, and 
of responsibility. They are ^^the thoughtful Flemish women.” In 
his pictures of young girls he usually introduced some cause for the 
pensiveness of regret, as in The Dead Bird ; The Broken Mirror. 
These are single figures, but often very charming. His famous Vil- 
lage Bride (1761) is a large group (Louvre). This was pronounced 
by Cochin the most beautiful picture of its class, worthy of belonging 
to the Royal Collection, and was bought for it by Marigny for 
3,000 livres. It was sold by the king (1782) for 16,650 livres, and, 
as it epitomizes Greuze, is worth describing in detail : 

It represents on the right apeasaut father as having just paid the dowry (which the 
bridegroom carelessly holds in a bag, to him simply a “ dot/' while in the presence 
of his bride), and now with tender solicitude consigning his greater treasure, the 
daughter, to the new son's keeping. It is exquisitely rendered. The bride and 
the bridegroom are made, by that skill that seems mere chance, the highest figures 
in the centre of the group, she with her left arm slipped through his right and her 
fingers instinctively, evidently unconsciously to herself, resting on his hand and 
thus claiming him, while the sister next younger than herself turns to weep on 
her shoulder. Sitting on the left, her mother clasps the bride’s right wrist and 
arm itself with her right hand as if to hold her and yot lightly, as if recognizing 
that she must go. The groom listens with respectful attention to the counsel of 
the father, who holds both arms outstretched with a tender earnestness. The 
bride is a sweet conception of simple peasant life, enraptured at being young, 
embarrassed at being beautiful, moved at being loved,*' but at the time totally 
unconscious of herself or her lover, in grief at leaving her family. The notary 
drawing up the marriage settlements in the background is a real notary. On the 
other side of the mother is the youngest child, tuxconscious of partings, absorbed, 
to the exclusion of all due appreciation of a marriage in the family, in throwing 
bread, which she has crumbed in her apron, to a hen and chickeixs that scramble 

» The Well-loved Mother, and Philosophy Sleeping ; Portrait of Madame Greuze as 
a Vestal. 
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lor it in the foiegroimd, and thns form as an accessory a repetition of the family 
relations. The figures are fine representations of the peasant, the woman haring 
a stronger face Idian would be required in a housemother, and suggestive of a 
broader field of labor. The composition is very graceful, each filling his place 
naturally, and yet receding from the standing groom and bride in the centre to 
the sides in most artistic arrangement. The gradation of interest is also well 
iuanaged from the bride on one side through the sister and mother to the uncon- 
scious child ; from the groom on the other, through the father and a half-inter* 
ested child to the notary. 

G-randon, a portrait painter, had rescued Greuze from his father^s 
prohibition to his becoming a painter and the severe punishments 
which followed his infantile decorations of any blank space in his 
surroundings, conducted him to Lyons, given him lessons, and finally 
taken him to Paris. From his instruction Grenze acquired a superi- 
ority in painting heads, which is especially apparent in his old men 
and little children. At Paris he studied in the School of the Academy 
(1755). That same year his Blind Man Deceived made him agreS ” 
of the Academy, and his masters were surprised by his Bible Beading, 
executed in secret, and for a time suspected of not being wholly his. 
Becoming famous by this, he won means to go in a limited way to 
Italy. He remained there but two years, and was too thoroughly 
French to acquire anything of the Italian manner. While giving 
lessons there to Letitia, the daughter of a nobleman, the two became 
greatly enamored of each other; hut, though tauntingly called by 
his companions — among them Fragonard — ^the Amorous Cherub,^’ 
to which nickname his light, curling hair lent countenance, he, rec- 
ognizing his obligation to her father, absented himself, and finally 
fled from her solicitation to an elopement. Fox this in maturerlife 
she, as the Countess of Este, thanked him. He, however, bore away 
her portrait, and it later inspired his picture, The Embarrassments 
of a Crown. His Young GirPs Prayer to Cupid (1769) is also a 
memory of this incident. 

After his return, through his sudden and unfortunate marriage, 
when he began housekeeping on twenty-three Uvres, through yielding 
to the second woman of great beauty who solicited his hand,' his pre- 
sentation picture to the Academy was delayed, and, still not having 
responded to the urgings of its officers, they, in 1767, prohibited his 
exhibiting at the Salons. The officers of the Academy above coun- 
sellors being chosen only from the historical painters, in order to 
enter the Academy as one of that class, Greuze presented the picture 


1 Grenze^s Memorial to Chenti, 1785. 
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( 1769 ) Septimius Seyerus Reproaching his son Oaracalla with Attempt- 
ing to Murder Him (Louvre). In it he hardly attained mediocrity, a 
result attributed to the unelevating influences of his wife. The judges 
decided that he be admitted, not on the merits of the picture pre- 
sented, but because of his exceUence as a painter of genre. The 
indignant artist immediately withdrew from the exhibitions of the 
Academy, and did not re-appear until 1800 , when, owing to the 
changes of the Revolution, all artists, whether members or not, had 
been admitted for nine years. In the meantime his pictures were 
found in the Salon de la Oorrespondance. But though it was only 
the domestic and rural scenes of real life that could inspire his touch, 
his pictures sold, and from the large number engraved he acquired a 
fortune — a fortune lost, however, in the bankruptcies caused by the 
Revolution. As well as obliterating a taste for the fantasticalities of 
the Court school of art, the prevalence of the classic style of David 
also lost to Greuze his occupation of painting humble genre, and his 
last years were spent in poverty and the misery of an extreme old 
age, in a lodging at the Louvre : his two daughters survived him.' 

Among his portraits, the interesting chain and contrast is formed 
of those of Madame de Pompadour, Louis XVI. and Napoleon as 
First Consul (Versailles).® He is represented at the Louvre by 
nine works, of which five are portraits ; Baron Rothschild of Paris owns 
several by him; twenty-five are in the galleries of Great Britain; 
fourteen in St. Petersburg. Thirty-six out of over one hundred and 
twenty-five pictures scattered throughout the galleries of Europe, 
and eight in New York, are of young girls. Thirty-five are portraits. 
Nearly all his works have been engraved. 

Vien represents another line of reform both in his own aspiration 
Joseph Marie Vien and work and as the master of David. In him 

(1716-1809) Montpellier. tendencies, a feeling for the actualities 

Prix de Rome 1743. _ , , 

M. Acad. '54, Adj. Prof. '54. of nature, and the aim for an ideal style met. 
Prof. ‘59. Rec, -81. Chan. '88. but he was hardlv eoual to their harmonious 
Painterto King-89, M.in8t.’95. comhmation. He bocame conspicuous, how- 
or. St. Michel '75. L. Hon. Com. evor, as an advocate of improved art, and, as 
if appreciating his own difficulties, was accustomed to say that he 

1 At the funeral of the long neglected old man, a young woman deeply veiled and 
overcome with emotion plainly visible through her veil, laid upon the cof&n, just 
before its removal, a bouquet of ImmorteUes and withdrew to her devotions. Around 
the stem was a paper Inscribed : ** These flowers offered by the most grateful of his 
pupils are the emblems of his glory. It was MUe. Mayer, later the friend of Prudhon. 

* After the fall of the classical school his talent was again recognized, his Toung 
Girl with a Dove selling in 1874 for $7,000. 
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could only point the way for reform, but David would throw wide 
open the door.” Disappointing his father’s hope to make him 
a lawyer, he learned his first art in coloring faience at a porce- 
lain factory, then took a few lessons in oil painting in his native 
city, and is found at Paris in 1741, supporting himself by sketches 
while studying for the prizes of the ^eole des Beaux-Arts. He took 
the Prix de Eome in 1743, and fell under Francois de Troy’s director- 
ship of the school there, hut amid all teachings and even the reproaches 
of others he followed his own love of nature. Ifatoire upon his return 
from Eome said to him, “Why copy nature ? There is nothing of art 
in that.” He had, indeed, the world, the fashion, and the Academy 
against him, and his admission to the Academy was strongly opposed ; 
but through the kindly influence of Boucher, he was made a member, 
his presentation painting being Daedalus and Icarus. He became Eector 
of the School at Eome in 1774, and while there sought to supplant 
the affected and trivial by the serious and dignified : he gave assidu- 
ous care to the interests of the Academy, instituting annual exhibi- 
tions of the envois ” of the students. Having returned to Paris (1781) 
he opened a school, which became famous for its illustrious scholars, 
among whom were, besides David ; Eegnault, Vincent, and Menageot. 
In his life of almost a century he passed through the pettiness, affec- 
tation, and license of the art of the Louis XV. period ; through the 
humble genre made the fashion by Greuze ; suffered the disturbances 
of the Eevolution ; became a senator under Xapoleon ; and was among 
the first to be made a Chevalier, and soon after Commander of the 
new order, the Legion of Honor. While in Eome (1775) he had re- 
ceived, by a messenger from Louis XVI., with permission to wear it 
without taking the oath, the insignia of Chevalier of the Order of 
St. Michel, and forty one years subsequently to being made a member 
of the old Eoyal Academy he was one of the six painters who con- 
stituted the first membership of the Institute. He executed about 
two hundred important works, which France now retains in her 
various galleries. In these, truth to nature is infused into the antique 
simplicity of form for which he constantly aimed. St. Denis Preaching 
the Faith in France (1767) is his masterpiece : 

The Apostle to the Gauls occupies a platform in front of an ancient temple, 
upon the steps of which the listeners form various groups ; women are absorbed 
to the forgetfulness of their children ; others lightly point to their friends among 
the followers of the apostle ; men are discussing ; others listening ; above them 
aU rises the figure of the preacher, simple, gentle, noble, his long beard and 
white drapery solemn, majestic, and very beautiful, and, by forming the chief 
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lights of the picture, claiming the first attention for the principal object. A 
figure behind St. Denis has the earnest grace of RaphaeFs touch. The whole 
picture is highly colored. It is in the Church of St. Roch, Paris, for decorating 
which Vien shared a commission with Doyen. 

His reputation for reforming tendencies and for real ability caused 
him to be sought by foreign sovereigns ; the Czarina Elizabeth 
invited him to Russia, and the King of Denmark to Copenhagen with 
an annual allowance of 200,000 livres, but he declined all, being 
greatly attached to his pupils and his country. David acknowledged 
indebtedness also to a follower of Vien, Pierre Payson (1744-1820), now 
forgotten with other classicists, but who has pictures in the Louvre. 

As at the birth of a princess into the kingdom of aii:, Charles 
, Blanc represents all the fairies gathering at the 

Elizabeth Louise Vig6e-Lebrun ^ ^ Blizabcth Vig6e : 

(1755 184a), Pant, M. Acad. I7S3' ® 

“ One gave her beauty, one iutelleot, and one offered 
her a pencil and a palette. The fairy of marriages, whom she had not called, 
said, ' It is true, you will unfortunately marry M. Lebrun, the expert in pictures,’ 
but the fairy of travel to console her promised that she should carry from Court to 
Court, from Academy to Academy, from Paris to St. Petersburg, and from Borne 
to Loudon, her gayety, her talent, and her easel, before which were to pose all the 
sovereigns of Europe and all the heads crowned by genius." 

This is the history of Madame Vigfee-Lehnin thrown into proph- 
ecy. Early encouraged by her father, a mediocre painter of por- 
traits who left her an orphan at twelve, she received lessons of Doyen, 
Q-reuze, and Joseph Vemet. Yemet said to her, “ Nature is the best 
master : if you study her with care you will never have mannerisms.” 
She painted excellent portraits at fifteen, and at twenty-eight by the 
picture, Peace Creating Abundance, was received into full member- 
diip of the Royal Academy. When the Revolution broke out she 
left France, resided three years in Italy, went thonco to Austria, and 
in 1796, to St. Petersburg where she established herself until 1801, 
when she returned to Paris, receiving an enthusiastic welcome. She 
early married Jean Baptiste Pierre Lebrun (1748-1813), grand ne- 
phew of the famous founder of the Academy, a painter, chiefly of 
portraits, and a large dealer in pictures. The latter circumstauoe 
enabled his wife to study various masters. He was a man of large 
fortune but dissolute, aud before many years she obtained a separation 
and passed her life with her daughter. She exhibited in the Salons of 
the late eighteenth century forty-eight pictures, many of them portraits. 
Of these a most charming one is Queen Marie Antoinette and her 
Children (V ersailles). The little dauphin is standing by his brother's 
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cradle. The child.-like innocence of the little prince, in its contrast 
with the snfEering before him, his death at the age of ten in prison of 
a persecution so petty as to leave his bed linen unchanged for a year, 
or his passing his life among the savages of America, enlists a deep 
sympathy.^ Two pictures of herself are there, one in a large hat sug- 
gesting the famous Chapeau de Foil of Eubens, and the fanailiar one, 
in which she presses her little daughter to her bosom. Towards the 
last of her life she visited England for three years, then Holland and 
Switzerland, but died in Paris. In aU countries some special atten- 
tion was shown to the charming woman and artist. At the Academy 
at Eome she was invited to exchange her brush for that of Drouais, 
the talented pupil of David, who had died young. Her feeling and 
her art were in sympathy with the eighteenth century for, though 
she lived till 1842 she could never be reconciled to the overthrow of 
the old nobility, with whom her wit had kept her long the 

Little attention was paid to landscape painting in the eighteenth 
century. Want of appreciation of, or even attention to nature, pre- 
cluded original work and neglect of the traditions of Claude and 
Poussin prevented a continuance of the old school. An old family of 
landscape artists, that of Erancisque, now again became conspicuous 
in the one of the third generation, Joseph FranQois Millet (1697-1777). 
Fragonard was an occasional painter of landscape, but not as a realistic 
lover of nature, not even so much so as is evinced in some of Boucher’s 
incidental landscapes, as a village street or a house yard. But pure 
landscape was represented only by a few : 

Simon Mathuiin Lantara (1727-1778) and Lazare Broandet (1755-1803) 
treated subjects in the environs of Paris, somewhat in Claude’s treatment of sun- 
light and air. — Pierre Charles Lemattaj (1726-1760) Picamp ; (d. in Paris) a pupil 
of Boucher, won the Prix de Eome, membership of the Academy, and became painter 
to the Court of Louis XY . as a painter of landscape and marines, in which his work 
resembled that of J. Yeraet, — Another landscape painter was Pierre Denis Martin 
(1678-1742), Paris; he also painted battles.— Jean Jillement (1727-1808), Lyons, 
painted landscape and marine as Court painter of M^e Antoinette ; was for a time 
designer for the Gobelin tapestries. Hubert Eobert (1733-1808), Paris, took 
twelve years study at Eome; pupil of Pannini: member of Academy 1766; 
custodian of Louvre under the Directory; he treated Italian scenes with some 
imagination, and became known as ^‘Bobert des Buines.” 

1 Missing an appointed sitting of the queen, and hastening to atone the next 
morning, she found the queen ready for driving : but finally Her Majesty laid aside her 
hat, sayhig that “ It was too much for Madame Lebrun to lose the trouble of coming.” 
The artist overcome with gratitude, In her embarrassment overturned her color-box and 
brush, and aU were scattered upon the floor. The queen bent and picked them up, say- 
ing that in her 111 health Madame Lebrun should not be allowed to stoop. 
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Animal pamting shared with landscape the fashionable neglect of 
all nature and the general aesthetic preoccupation with the artificial ; 
Jean Jacques Bachelier, howeyer, (1724-1806) Paris^ attained an excel- 
lence in animals and flowers, that eclipsed his few historical pictures. 
Other painters of the eighteenth century deserving mention are : 

Hyaointhe Collin de Vermont (169^1761), Versailles, a pupil oi JouTenet, had 
rank as a historical painter ; member of Academy (1725) by Birth of Bacchus ; Prof. 
(1733); adjunct Rector (1754). He painted in 1550 the History of Cyrus in 33 pictures. 
— Jean Baptiste Descamps (1706-1791, Rome), the author of Lives of Flemish, 
Herman, and Dutch Painters; a historical painter, a pupil of his maternal uncle, 
Louis Coypel, and of Largilh^re.— Alexander Francois Desportes (1661-1743), 
Ohampigneul (died at Paris) returned from Poland where he acquired fame and 
favor from King Sobieski, and, becoming a member of the Academy (1699), was 
made Chancellor (1704) by Louis XIV., whose hunting expeditions he both shared 
and painted: he enjoyed court favor until his death. — ^Hubert Drouais (1699-1767), 
La Roque; pupil of De Troy : and his son and pupil, Hubert Francois Drouais, the 
father and grandfather of the famous young Drouais of David’s school, were 
portrait painters, receiving patronage and emolument from the Court : the father 
painted Madame de Pompadour many times, and the son, Louis XVI., Charles X. 
as the Comte d’ Artois, and Madame Du Barry.— Louis Halloche (1670-1751), Paris ; 
spent at Rome two years of the Prix de Rome won in 1695, returned, opened a 
school at Paris, was received into the Academy (1711) and advanced through 
all the grades to Chancellor (1754); he had a pension from the king, and was 
lodged in the Louvre, in the room in which H. Vemet subsequently was bom. 0. 
Hauffier competed with Drouais for the grand prize in 1783, the subject being The 
Canaanite Woman : the prize was dupHcated for them and both were also crowned 
the same day; both, also, shared a triumph and were borne through the streets 
on the shoulders of their comrades by the light of torches. HauflSler also died 
young, at the age of 37, in Rome. — ^Louis Gauffier (1761-1801), La Rochelle, his- 
torical painter, and his wife, Pauline Chatillon, a pupil of Drouais, whom while 
serving out the Prix de Rome which he won in 1784 he married in Rome.— Claude 
Guy Hall5 (1662-1736), Paris, pupil of his father, Daniel Hall6, a historical painter 
of the seventeenth century (1631-75), with his son, No51 Hall4 (1711-81), Paris; 
won the Prix de Rome and passed through the grades of the Academy up to 
Rector as historical painters : the former was superintendent of the Gobelins ; di- 
rector of French Academy at Rome (1776-’77) and member of Order of St. Michel 
(1777).— Jean B. Leprinoo (1783-’81), Paris, a mannerist. Jean Marc Hattier 
(1685—1766), Paris, a historical and portrait painter ; took the Prix de Rome (1700); 
entered the Academy (1718) and advanced to the grade of Professor (1752); 
he painted many portraits of the royal family of Russia as well as of that of 
France.— Jean Baptiste Oudry (1686-1755), Paris, pupil of his father, Jacques 
Oudry, painted, first history and then animals, particularly dogs. — Jean Baptiste 
M. Pierre (1718-89), Paris; pupil of Natoire and De Troy at Rome; after taking 
the Prix de Rome (1784) and most of the grades of the Academy, became painter 
to the Due d’ Orleans and succeeded Coypel as painter to the king. — Jean Rano 
(1676-173^, Montpellier, pupil of his father, Antoine Jean, and of H. Rigaud; a 
historical and portrait painter of such renown as to he called to the Spaoflsh Court 
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— ^Three of the name of Bestout ; Jean Baptiste Restont the younger” (1692-1768), 
Bouen, son of Jean Restout of the seventeenth century ‘'the elder” (1608-1702), 
and pupil of his uncle, Jean Jouvenet; and the grandson, Jean Bernard Restout 
(1732-1797). — Louis de Silvestre (1676-1760), Paris, the most conspicuous of three 
generations of painters, of whom the first was his grandfather, Giles Silvestre, 
(1590 — ), who came from Scotland and settled in Lorraine in the early seventeenth 
century; and the second, his father, Israel, 1621-91. Louis was a pupil of his 
father and of Charles Lebrun.— HuguesTaraval (1728-^85), son of T. R.Taraval, the 
portrait painter to Mug of Sweden: Prix de Rome 1756, member of Academy 1759, 
Prof. 1785. — ^Nicolas Wleughels (1668-1737), bom at Antwerp, died at Paris: pupil 
of Pierre Mignard and warm friend of Watteau ; member Academy 1716 ; direc- 
tor of French Academy at Rome (1724—) Chevalier of Order St. Michel. 

Of the portrait painters are Louis Tocqu4 (1696-1772), Paris ; a distinguished 
portrait painter ; member of Academy 1734.— Joseph Vivien (1657-1735) Lyons; 
member of Academy 1701 ; Court painter to Elector of Cologne : his portraits, of 
exact likeness and fine technique, gave him such fame that very many persons of 
eminence desired to be painted by him. He excelled in pastel, but in this de- 
partment of art, Maurice-Quentin de Latour (1704r-1788) has never been surpassed. 

Of the genre painters are Charles Hutin (1715-1776), Paris, Prix de Rome, mem- 
ber of Academy 1747, became Court painter at Dresden. — Carle Van Loo’s pupil, 
Simon Julien (1735-1800), Toulon, became a pupil of Natoire and subsequently was 
nicknamed "Julien FApostat,” but the Duke of Parma becoming his patron 
he called himself ' ‘ Julien deParme,’^— Jean Raoux (1677-1734), Montpellier; there 
a pupil of Ranc: Prix de Rome 1704 ; member of Academy 1717. — Gabriel J. Saint 
Aubin (1724-’80), Paris; pupil of Collin de Vermont, Boucher, and Jeurat: the 
Boy reciting Lessons to his Mother (1774) illustrates his genre subjects.— Robert 
Levrac Toumi^res (1668-1752), Caen; entered the Academy 1702, as portrait 
painter of the Dutch treatment of detail, and charm of light and shade, and 
though a painter of genre, in the rank of history painter, 1716. — ^Pierre Charles 
Tremoli^re (1763-’39) Paris; pupil of J. B. Van Loo. 

The Rectors of the French Academy at Rome during the century were eleven 
in number, as follows : 

1699 Ren6 Antoine Houasse. 1774 Joseph Vien. 

1704 Poerson. 1781 Louis J. P. Lagren^e “ the elder.” 

1724 Nicolas Wleughels. 1787 F. G. M^nageot. 

1738 Jean Francois de Troy. 1792 in charge of French agent at Rome. 

1751 Charles Natoire. 1796 Suy4e, nominated, but prevented by im- 

1774 No51 Hall6, per interim. prisonment from taking the place till 1801. 

A retrospective glance of the art of the eighteenth century shows 
that in the reign of Louis XV. an art wholly the mirror of its life 
arose ; between 1715 and 1785 it matured and decayed and, as the 
first fifteen years of this century are in spirit a part of the seventeenth 
century so the last fifteen years belong to the nineteenth century. The 
remaining seventy give essentially the art of the eighteenth century, 
its qualities crystallizing, as it were, in them, and the first and last 
fifteen years cleaving from them. Its significant points are : the estab- 
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lishment of the jury for the admission of works to the exhibitions of 
the of the Academy (1748) ; the first practice of modern criticism 
(1761); the adoption of the name Salons for the exhibitions (after 1725) ; 
the addition by Louis XV. of 300 pictures to the royal collection ; his 
opening in a limited manner of the royal collections to the people 
(1752); the withdrawal of this privilege (1777); the ardent pursuance 
of engraving which served to popularize paintings and extend art 
influence, and made this century the golden age of engraving/’ the art 
being practised even by many women under Madame de Pompadour’s 
leading; the abolition of the Academy (1793); the organization of 
the Institute (1795); the institution of medals as awards at the Salons 
(1791); the opening of the Salons to the pictures of others than 
Academicians (1791); the establishment of a ITational Museum open 
to aU visitors (the Louvre, 1793) ; the vast acquisitions of art treasures 
by ITapoleon (3 796 to 1806), as well as the loss from Prance to England 
(1792) of the grand Orleans Collection.^ The Academy at Rome was 
dso at the last of this century (1796), in the absence of royal power, 
consigned entirely to the direction of the Institute. The importance 
of the lower ranks of the people, the centring of man’s thoughts on 
himself and his surroundings have been seen to be irrepressibly finding 
expression, only to become stronger still in the keen and active nine- 
teenth century. David appearing just at this time when politics, 
society, and art were ready for a great upheaval, became the leader, 
and what is known as David’s reform in art is the conspicuous fact 
in the last fifteen years of the century. The vote of the ISfational 
Convention (1793) gave a fiirm basis to the Prix de Rome, by which an 
important influence was secured for the nineteenth century. In this 
century too (1789) was founded the Society of the IPriends of Art with 
the plan of aiding painting by the annual purchase of a number of pic- 
tures, which were to be drawn by lot by the members. It still exists 
in an exclusive way on account of the large initiation fee required, 
one hundred francs, and has done a good work through the nine- 
teenth century.* 

Another outgrowth of the national artistic sense was the establish- 
ment by Jean Jacques Bachelier, a painter of Louis XV. ’s court, of 
the first public school in Paris for gratuitous teaching of drawing to 

* Gen. Pommereul, In his notice of Napoleon’s acquisitions, mentioned that the 
superb Gallerie d’OrWans was temporarily out of the way in London, and added ; " The 
conqueror of Italy wiU uo doubt fetch it theuce and restore It to the museum of the 
great nation.” 

* It bought the first picture exhibited by Meissouler (18S4). 
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the working-classes. This school still teaches annually over a thousand 
pupils, and to it is largely due the superiority of the French trades in 
elegance of taste. After a test of its workings for nearly two years, 
Louis XV., in order to* give to it the splendor which royal sanction 
could alone bestow, issued to it letters patent (October 20, 1767), and 
it became the Eoyal Free School of Drawing- Later, through the per- 
severance of Bachelier aided by the protection of Madame Du Barry, 
Louis XV. granted it an annual subsidy and a gift of 60,000 francs 
for the purchase of medals. Also each of the six trade guilds into 
which the tradesmen of the period were formed established a scholar- 
ship in it. ’ The suppression of these by the National Assembly 
destroyed this source of revenue, but upon a petition from the 
courageous Bachelier a provisional subsidy of 15,600 francs was 
granted to it, and its existence was tided over to the nineteenth 
century. 

The most influential part of David’s career, the last twenty-five 
years, are of the nineteenth century, upon the art of which the great 
force of his tendencies, entirely severed from the art of the immedi- 
ate past, and with an influence rapidly accumulating through the last 
years of the eighteenth century, is centred. 



CHAPTEE V. 


BEGrtnsniffG op the HISrETEEHTH OEimrKT — GEHEEAl VTBW AHD 
PIRST PERIOD, CLASSICISM. 

T he nineteenth centnry opened in France with a contempt for all 
things of the eighteenth centnry antecedent to the Bevolution. 
Under the vigorous conduct of affairs hy Napoleon as First Consul 
and Emperor (1799-1814), the progress of national art, like that of 
the government, became almost his personal history. He extended a 
liberal patronage to art and, creating conditions favorable to its 
development, enabled it rapidly to free itself from the characteristics 
of the eighteenth century. Art treasures from Italy, from the 
entire European world, in fact, continued for the first six years of 
this century to flow into Paris.* The feasibility of moving Raphael’s 
frescoes of the Vatican “ Stanze” was even considered. 

Denon was now Napoleon’s Superintendent of Art Museums. 
He had been of great assistance in determining the artistic spoil to 
he demanded of the conquered countries, and in obscure places, 
before unvisited, he had indeed ‘^an infallible scent for the right 
thing.” He had had various and extended missions to the courts of 
different sovereigns, and had been the connoisseur and one of the 
most eminent savants of the Egyptian expedition. He was, probably, 
better acquainted with the character and value of the distinguished 
works of Europe than were their owners themselves. 

Under the consulate the artists who had studios in that long 
neglected “ old palace of the kings,” the Louvre, were removed to 
the Sorbonne, and the decree of the National Convention (1793) 
that the Louvre should be entirely appropriated to a museum of 
the arts was now effected, the Convention having at that time only 
cleared it of ^ the various hangers-on, except the artists. Eleven 
hundred and seventy-four of the best of its precious acquisitions, 
under a chronologic^ arrangement by Denon into schools, now offered 

* In 1800 the Pittl Palace delivered up Rubens’s Pour Philosophers, Giorgione’s Con- 
cert, Raphael’s Madonna deUa Seggiola, etc. In 1801 was poured in a supply that 
included Domenichino’s Last Communion of St. Jerome. 
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a permanent exhibition, opened Saturdays and Sundays to the people. 
Napoleon made the inaugural yisit in 1803, when Denon ceremoni- 
ously presented to him a medal with the First Consul on one side 
and the Venus de’ Medici on the other. No equal privilege of access 
to pictures had ever been known in France or the world ; none has 
been known since. The gauge of its influence can be furnished only 
by the imagination. As soon as the mihtaiy situation permitted, 
intelligent foreigners came to Paris to gaze in wonder at the riches of 
the Louvre. Reconstructions to adapt the Louvre to its new uses 
were begun in 1806. Continued under the Restoration and Louis 
Philippe, they were fully completed under Napoleon HI., who, after 
many unsuccessful efforts, finally succeeded in obtaining a satis- 
factory plan to overcome the arcMtectural difficulties of connecting 
the Louvre and the Tuileries. 

The Luxembourg, too, by a decree of the Senate (1802), again 
became a public gallery. After the withdrawal of the pictures placed 
there by Louis XV. and the flight of the nobles, it fell (1791) into 
the hands of the Revolutionists, and under the Directory had served 
first as a prison and then as the seat of government. Nargeon now 
assembled in its museum all he could abstract from the collection of 
the most celebrated amateurs of the old nobles ; he took from Ver- 
sailles Lesueur’s twenty-two pictures of the Life of St. Bruno painted 
for the cloisters of the Chartreuse, and the twenty landscapes painted 
upon the wings designed to cover these pictures, two wings and three 
panels being lost ] he also appropriated the series of the Harbors of 
France by Joseph Vemet and by Hu6. To Rubenses Life of Maria 
de’ Medici, originally painted in the palace, and now brought back 
from Versailles, he gave the first place, with five pictures of Philippe 
de Champaigne, whose professional life had been chiefly spent there. 
Thus the early years of this century saw in two forms, at least, the 
expression of the idea of supplying galleries, of which germs had 
appeared in Colbert’s taking pictures to the Louvre in 1687, and in 
Madame de Pompadour’s plan for the Luxembourg in 1762. 

This large number of works of art, native and foreign, were finally 
divided, chiefly among the Louvre, Luxembourg, the special gallery 
of French artists at Versailles, and the Museum of the Petits Augus- 
tins at Paris. Early in the century (1803-4-5) twenty-two provin- 
cial museums were created by instalments from the mass of pictures 
at the Louvre, and thus to Napoleon’s executive ability was due the 
establishment of the museums planned by the Convention in 1793. 
These were at Nancy, Lille, Toulouse, Nantes, Rouen, Lyons, Stras- 
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bourg, Dijon, Mayence, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Geneya, Caen, Rennes, 
Brussels, Montpellier, Tours, Grenoble, Angers, Le Mans, Autun and 
Amiens, With, more pictures ordered in 1811 by the Emperor to 
six of these cities — Lyons, Brussels, Caen, Dijon, Toulouse and Gre- 
noble — ^nine hundred and fifty were so disposed of, and two hundred 
and fifty scattered among the churches of Paris and its suburbs. 

And now, when it was no longer necessary to go to Rome to study 
the great masters, it became possible — ^for Napoleon’s control supplied 
the requisite funds, which the Convention and Directory had been 
powerless to more than vote to artistic purposes, and the Prix de 
Rome again became practicable. From the first of this century a 
system of annual and consecutive work succeeded to the capricious 
execution in previous centuries of the enactments for the establish- 
ment of the Academy at Rome. It received marked impulsion under 
Napoleon. He supplied its first finances after the Revolution ; he 
exempted the second Prix de Rome, as well as the first, from con- 
scription (January 28, 1804). This, for the first general of his age, in 
whose need and greed for soldiers, men, or rather youths, were fighting 
at the close of his wars who were not bom at the beginning of them, 
was a great concession to art. It was also a great privilege to artists, 
as otherwise, those winning the second Prix de Rome might fall 
entirely out of route for the first. With the opening of the century 
Suv6e was allowed by the improved condition of affairs to take (1801) 
the place as rector, to which he had been appointed (1796), but had 
been prevented from assuming by political causes ; one, his own im- 
prisonment. The term of six years' rectorship has been continued for 
the nineteenth century. Suv6e secured, in 1804, an increased pension 
for the pupils — a definite 2,400 francs per annum for five years, in- 
cluding expenses of travel. He also effected the exchange by Prance 
with Florence of the Palace de Nevers, or Mancini for the ViUa de’ 
Medici, a place full of artistic associations, but, what was more 
important, in sanitary condition far superior to the Palace de Nevers, 
which had been the location of the school at Rome from 1796. Pre- 
viously it had been located in the Palace Oaprianica, obtained for it by 
Ooypel phre^ its second rector. 

Napoleon's strong personality, besides promoting art, deflected 
the practice of artists, even that of David, from the dominating art — 
classicism — and created an art personal to himself, whose subjects 
consisted of his battles, his imperial acts, himself, and his family. 
This Napoleonic art (^^ pictures of buttons and cocked hats” David 
contemptuously called it at flrst) with classicism and genre, just 
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before raised to eminence by Chardin and Greuze, constituted the 
art of the early nineteenth century. The first two, in the estimate 
of the time, cast; the last into such obscurity that the names of its 
artists, though of large numbers, and their works in many of the 
large galleries of France, are seldom met, ezcept in comprehensive 
dictionaries of painters. The honors and positions of emolument 
in the gift of government were bestowed chiefly upon the first two 
classes., It was not until 1816, and then temporarily, by Napoleon, 
during the Hundred Days, that it was ordered that two painters of 
genre should be appointed to the Institute in every twelve members. 
Genre then, too, was used in a more extended sense than now, as 
including aU subjects but the classic and historical ; the genres,” 
and, as it were, the gentiles of art. This decree, of a few days’ au- 
thority only, was the first stirring of the ofiScial waters in influence 
for genre or romanticism, towards which all Napoleon’s own feelings 
unconsciously tended.^ David’s classicism prevailed in the very 
presence of the distinguished works at the Louvre. The English 
visitors in 1814 found artists copying, instead of any others, David’s 
pictures. But during the little more than three-fourths of a century 
since, French art has compassed the extended gamut from the generali- 
zations of that style to the most detailed individualities of a genre 
aboundingly practised in every form : genre of humble life, society 
genre, rustic genre, historical genre, oriental genre, genre of the 
imagination, and even classic genre. Though in these departments it 
has produced works fully equal to the best of the Dutch masters of 
two centuries earlier, this century’s art seems to have taken its rise 
where Dutch eminence ended — ^in the principles of imitation of 
classic works enthusiastically urged by Raphael Mengs (1728-’79). 

French art of the nineteenth century forms itself then into 
three Periods : first, the Period of Classicism continuing from 
David’s Oath of the Horatii (1785) to fche Massacre of Scio by Eugene 
Delacroix (1824); second, that of Romanticism, from 1824 until the 
free Salon of 18^, when the third period, the school of the Second 
Empire and the Third Republic, may be considered to begin and it 
may be designated as the Period of Individuality. This classifica- 
tion cannot of course be rigidly maintained, for besides the versatility 

I As illustrative of the feeling of this period towards the eighteenth century’s art 
and the classicism of this, A. Lenoir said : ** The decadence of the art of the last cen- 
tury is due to the organizations established by Colbert, but, fortunately, a genius has 
fallen from heaven (David) into the midst of us to tear away the veil that has hereto- 
fore hidden the forms of the antique,”— Hietoire de I’Art par les Monumens, 1811. 
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of French artists, leading their individuality to overleap the barrriers 
of schools within which their predilection would seem first to place 
them, these three main orders of French art, Classicism, Eomanticism, 
and its offspring Eealism in its many forms, modify each other, and 
form classes that can be more correctly described in view of their com- 
pound elements as the classic-romantic and the naturalistic-classic. 

These periods coincide so nearly with the changes of government 
that the official administration of the Institute ; Salons ; recom- 
penses ; and of the two established schools of instruction, the !]ficole 
des Beaux -Arts and the French Academy at Borne, is easily divided 
into corresponding periods. The rule of Napoleon 1. and of the 
Eestoration covers the period of Classicism; the reign of Louis 
Philippe furnishes the official control throughout Bomanticism ; and 
the government of Napoleon III. and that of the present Eepublic, 
furnish the official influence of the Third Period, 

PeBIOD L, CliASSICISM. 

The art of Prance is no less closely allied to the government in 
the nineteeenth century than it was in the eighteenth and seventeenth. 
The Institute with its Salons, has been in the nineteenth century as 
its predecessor, the Academy, was earlier, the recognized authority in 
art ; the seal of its approval has been sought by artists of all nations, 
and the annual Salons early became almost international exhibitiohs. 
The responsibility which the government assumed in art during the 
Eevolution, and the first Eepublic, becomes, as we shall see, an indefi- 
nite relation, slipping back and forth from greater to less degrees of 
authority. The regulations of the Salons have varied with the chang- 
ing governments. The old Academy was a hierarchy with a base which 
sustained it and was sustained by it. The new Institute is that hier- 
archy without its base. It is not, as was the old Academy, in contact 
with the whole body of artists so as to have them constantly en route 
towards, and certain of, a share in its honors, and having always a 
place for all talent worthy of admission. The Academy was limited 
only in the higher ranks, and for attainment of these there was always 
hope; the Fine Arts Academy of the Institute is an honorai^ body, 
strictly limited, official, and offering little hope of membelrship, va- 
cancies occurring only by death. 

The Institute entered upon this century with a power of member- 
ship of only six painters out of its number of one hundred and 
forty-four. It was reorganized in 1803 by Napoleon, who changed 
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its title from fclie National to the Imperial . Institute of France, 
increased its membership and, with the definiteness of military 
training, assigned its functions ; among these was the exclusiye 
right of admitting and recompensing works of the Salons, now 
become exhibitions unlimited to membership of the Institute. 
This power was thus lodged in a small body, of which the constitu- 
ency changed only by indiyiduals and at long intervals : thus fixed in 
official position, it became a little later a tyranny to all growth of 
originality in art. During the First Empire, though Napoleon^s action 
and energy tended inevitably to Eomanticism, David’s leadership and 
authority were so fuUy acknowledged, classical art was so universally 
accepted, that no rebellious spirit ‘ arose. The oppression of the In- 
stitute was felt only when the freedom to differ from it was asserted. 

Napoleon established a new power of recompense, his new order of 
knighthood, which in the field bared of all pre-existing orders, he es- 
tablished in 1802, the Legion of Honor.^ He immediately (1803) gave 
to it the prestige of a local establishment by appropriating the palace 
built for the Prince de Salm (1786), a victim of the revolution, and 
just left vacant by Madame de Stael, for the Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, in which its Ohancellerie and Bureau, still are installed. 
The power of conferring its grades was reserved to himself and 
has always remained a prerogative of the executive. He also in 1803 
promulgated a decree for decennial prizes, which, as modified 
in 1809, granted nineteen prizes of 100,000 francs each and sixteen 
of 5,000, a medal struck for the occasion accompanying each ; the 
works competing were to be examined by the perpetual secretaries 
and the presidents of the four classes of the Institute, but the 
prizes were to be decreed by the Emperor. Ten of these were for the 
class of painting. Disapproving of the freedom of the election since 
1795 to membership of the Institute, Napoleon decreed that the 
elections should be subject to the approval of the First OonsuL 
The Beaux-Arts section of the Institute he made to consist of 
five classes : painting having ten members, sculpture six, architec- 
ture six, engraving three, and composition in music, three. Thus 


^ With Napoleonic wisdom, avoiding all terms that should recall the order ol the 
period of royalty, he took those used in the army. Its five grades were Chevalier, 
unlimited in numbers ; Officer, limited to 2,000 ; Commander, to 400 ; G-rand Officer, 
160 ; and Grand Cross, 80. Even thus it met with great opposition, as it was urged 
that, like the old orders of St. Michel, St. Louis <&c., suppressed in the Revolution, 

' it would tend to an aristocracy, but before Napoleon’s fall (1814:) there had been 
48,000 nominations to it, 1,400 of them civilians. 
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the section of painting acquired four * additional members of the first 
rank.® In order that continuity of record might be effected, each 
section, under the approval of the First Consul, was to elect a perpetual 
secretary, who would be a member of the Institute ; ® twenty-six cor- 
respondents were to be chosen from the French provinces or from 
foreign nations. These had a voice in questions of art or science, but 
not in the administration of the Institute. 

Eegulations giving pomp at the funerals of the members were added 
by Napoleon, and also by his order each member had a grand and petit 
costume : the grand consisted of a coat, waistcoat, and trousers of 
black, embroidered in full with a branch of olive in dark green, and 
a silk hat d la franfaise : the petit was the same, with embroidery only 
on the collar and cuffs. Every member, even the foreign correspond- 
ents, was to receive a medal on which his name was engraved. 

Salons were held annually for the first two years of the century, 
and after that during the administration of Napoleon, biennially, the 
first one under the Eestoration being in 1814. For awarding the 
Grand Prix de Rome it was decreed (1803) that the Institute should 
select the subject and direct and judge the competitions : sketches of 
the subject were to be made in one day, and according to the ability 
shown in these a selection was made of artists for a second competi- 
tion, in which an academic figure was to be painted, also in one day. 
From the two competitions were chosen eight or more competi- 
tors for the definite contest. To these, assembled at six o^clock in 
the morning, a subject was to be given, of which a sketch was to bo 
completed in that day. The competitors were then to go for sixty 
days into hge, or absolute seclusion, to finish the pictures. These 
regulations remained till 1863 substantially unchanged. The manner 
of presenting the Prix de Rome was by calling the names of the win- 
ners three times in a loud voice before the assembled Institute and its 
invited guests. The successful painters were then sought in the 

* These four chairs were filled, two by Visconti and Dcnon, Napoleon^s Director 
of the !Fine Arts, and two for the time by Monvel and 6randm^nil, that they, by the 
reduced number in the department of music, might not lose their membership of the 
Institute. 

9 For its support Napoleon decreed that the Institute shall receive annually 
from the public treasury fifteen hundred francs for each of Its members, six thousand 
francs for each of its permanent secretaries, and for expenses, a sum which shall bo 
determined annually, in the budget of the Ministry of the Interior.” (Art. 3CL. of 
Decrees.) 

• The learned Quatrem^re do Quincey was made perpetual secretary In 18X6 and 
served twenty-three years, during which time he confirmed in France the narrow prin- 
ciple advanced by Winekelmann of having a type for all things. 
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audience, led to a conspicuous place facing the treasurer, who placed 
on their heads a crown of laurel and congratulated them on their suc- 
cess. For the second Prix de Borne a medal was awarded. 

Under the Restoration the title of the Imperial Institute of France 
was changed to the Institute of France, and an ordinance (Mar. 21, 
1816) decreed that to preserve connection with the distinguished his- 
tory of the past, the title Academy should be appropriated to the vari- 
ous sections/ Two new members were assigned to each of the classes 
of the Academy of the Beaux- Arts and forty correspondents allowed in 
place of twenty-six. A class of ten Honorary (^^Libres ") “ Academi- 
cians was also formed of men distinguished for rank, taste, theoretic 
knowledge, or practice in the fine arts. The duties of the Fine Arts 
Academy of the Institute now became : to direct the competition for 
prizes awarded in that section, to consider the report made by the 
Director of the Academy at Rome, and to reply to it (this reply is 
also sent to the Minister of the Interior), to present the candidate for 
that position every six years or upon the death of the incumbent, to 
act with others as jury of admission and of recompense in the Salons 
and to manage the foundations, that is, the funds appropriated to the 
benefit of artists either as prizes or donations." 

A modification of Fine Arts Section of the Institute arose in 1815. 
Immediately after the restoration of the Bourbons, a request that the 
number in the section of Painting should be increased had been 
made (July 6, 1814). It was the second demand for this, the first 
having been made to Uapoleon’s minister. To both no reply had been 
received. But during the hundred days^^ of ITapoleon’s regained 
power, he increased the number of painters from ten to twelve. This 
really allowed five new members, for Denon, Visconti, and Grrand- 
m6nil now left the chairs they still occupied in the section of 
Painting, Denon and Visconti being passed to the section of the 
History and Theory of the Arts, and Grandm6nil to that of Music, 
as was now allowed by the number for that also being now in- 

^ The Institute was composed of four Academies. The Academy of the Fine Arts 
of The Institute of France then became, as it now is, the accurate full title of that 
section. 

* Among the ten “Libres*' chosen there were six Comtes; one Vicomte; one 
Duke, Castellan ; and Gois, p^re. The Baron Alphonse de Rothschild was recently 
elected a Libre ” (Dec. 1885). 

• It is now (1887) busy in the discussion of a General Dictionary of the Fine Arts, 
which, with its memoirs and transactions, furnishes a high historical authority. The 
chairs have been filled as represented in the accompanying table, each incumbent 
except DaVld continuing until death. 
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creased. The section of Painting was then completed with painters. 
The fiye added were G-irodet-Troison (May 20, 1815) ; Gros and 
Gu6rin (May 27), Meynier and Carl Vernet (June 3). It was also 
decreed that the twelve painters should be ten of history and at 
least two of genre. But Waterloo changed all ; Louis XVIII. being 
restored, announced (Aug. 2) that economy required that the Insti- 
tute should resume its former conditions. Eight months later, 
however (March 21, 1816), he issued an ordinance assigning to the 
entire Academy of the Pine Arts the old, charmed number of the 
Acad§mie Pran 9 aise, forty, making the number of painters fourteen 
which, with the chair of Grandm4nil again vacated and the expul- 
sion of David, then condemned to exile, gave places for six new mem- 
bers without changing Denon and Visconti. Those named in 1815 
were again chosen and Le Barbier added.* 

.. 1 ^ Louis XVIIL modified the jury by adding to those of the Insti- 
tute elected to act some government oflSicials and some amateurs, but 
secured the majority to the Institute. This modified authority of 
the Institute continued under Charles X. 

Six Salons occurred during the Eestoration, five under Louis 
XVin.: 1814, ’17, 19, ’22, and ’24; one under Charles X.: 1827. 

With the return of the monarchy, the decoration * of the old order 
of St. Michel, established in 1469 by Louis XI. and abolished by the 
Eevolution in 1791, began again to be conferred, Louis XVIII. claim- 
ing its continued existence * on the ground that the power that abol- 
ished it was usurped. 

Eegulations, more or less recognized under Napoleon, approved 
by Louis XVIII., August 4, 1819, and continuing unchanged until 
1863, constituted the Management of Instruction in the Eoole des 

1 Eight each to Sculpture and Architecture, four to Engraving, and six to Music, 
which stiU continue. Authorities differ in the chair assigned to Le Barhier : The table 
in this volume foUows Bellier de la Chavignerie who gives him Bavid^e chair, No. 1, 
as the election of Gn^iin, who is placed there by other authorities, Is by those same 
authorities made to date from May 27, 1815, when David’s chair was not vacant. The 
reader can please himself by changing the names in chair No. 1 after 1816 for those in 
chair No. 10, which is the difference mooted. 

^ It is an evidence of the Bourbou concession to the Bonapartism of the community 
that the Legion of Honor, established by the ‘'Corsican Usurper,” was not then abol- 
ished by Louis 2CVIH., but was even confirmed (1814) and conferred by both Louis 
XVUL and Charles X. It was, however, degraded below the other orders now re- 
newed, and shorn of all emoluments, Louis Napoleon, In 1862, restored It to prece- 
dence, renewed Its emoluments, which, however, pertained only to the army, and made 
the numbers: eighly grand crosses, two hundred grand officers, one thousand command- 
ers, four thousand officers, and chevaUers still unlimited. 

» It was abrogated again after the Revolution of 1848. 
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Beaux- Arts a self-regulating poorer, subject only to the approral of 
the Minister of Public Instruction. But by giving to the Academy 
of Pine Arts the control of the competitions for the Prix de Borne 
and the management of the French Academy at Bome^ that section 
of the Institute had, as shown by Count ITieuwerkerke in opposing it 
in 1863, the entire direction of the tendencies and character of French 
art. These regulations in the ^cole des Beaux- Arts were such that 
to Painting and Sculpture, forming one division, seven painters 
and five sculptors w‘ere assigned for daily lessons in the study of the 
human body, from the antique, and from the living model. Three 
other professors w'ere charged with special courses of anatomy, per- 
spective, history, and antiquity. 

For filling a vacancy in a professorship a candidate was named by 
ballot at a general meeting, subject to confirmation by the Minister 
of Public Instruction. The perpetual secretary was named in the 
same manner. The daily professors could not be appointed when 
younger than thirty or older than sixty. At seventy they received 
the title of professor-rector, and their duties were lessened; they 
might at sixty, upon proposition from the school, be made rector, 
and, in case of infirmities, at seventy a rector could — and at eighty, 
even if not infirm, he must — discontinue his habitual work and become 
rector emeritus. But there could be but four rectors at a time. 
The annual payment of the professors was to be 2,400, and of the 
perpetual secretary 3,000 francs. A president administrator and a 
vice-president administrator, chosen for one year from and by the 
professors, presided at the meetings. The administration of the school 
was confided to a Council composed of the president, vice-president, 
the president just going out of oflSce, and the perpetual secretary. 

For admission to the school a competition of those under thirty 
years of age in drawing or modelling a figure after nature, to be 
executed in six sittings of two hours each in the halls of the school, 
took place every six months, March and September. In painting, 
the authors of one hundred and twenty of the best of these designs 
became the chosen pupils. Of pupils already admitted, only those 
who had taken a medal of emulation could absent themselves from 
these semestral competitions. Every year a competition for the 
Prix de Rome was to take place. The Academy of Fine Arts of the 
Institute was to take charge of these competitions, assign the sub- 
jects, fix the regulations, judge the results, and give a report of it to 
the Minister of Instruction. The Academy also was to consider the 
report sent by the Director of the French Academy at Borne to the 
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Minister of Instruction, and by the envois sent each year by the 
pensioners, judge what progress was made and what changes were 
desirable. The Academy also was to nominate three candidates for 
the directorship of the School at Home, from whom the Minister 
was to choose. The ‘^envois’’ for the first three years were to be 

6tudes,^^ the fourth year a copy after some old master, and the fifth 
year a subject of several figures of the size of life. 

Louis XVIIL supplied a building to the l^cole des Beaux- Arts. 
In 1816, on the theory that those monumens should be returned to 
the places from which they had been taken, he abolished the Museum 
of Erench Monuments useful to the Eine Arts and History, established 
in the Convent of the Petits Augustins. As their restoration was 
impossible in many instances, many of them were granted to the muse- 
ums of the Louvre and Versailles, and to the £eole des Beaux- Arts, or 
placed in the store-rooms of the Church of St. Denis. Of the building 
thus vacated he commenced a reconstruction (1832, finished under 
Louis Philippe, 1833), to be appropriated to the use of the !]^oole des 
Beaux- Arts. ITothing of the old convent was left but the conventual 
chapel and the smaller chapel of Margaret of Valois. Around these, 
other structures arose, which, with further additions (1851-6), now 
form the Palace des Beaux- Arts. Under this sovereign was added 
the sixth Prix de Borne, that of classical landscape (1817).* 

In collections Louis XVIII. ^s government for eleven months pre- 
sented Paris as the art Mecca of civilized nations ; indeed, no Maho- 
metan conception of rewards of the faithful ever equalled the surpass- 
ing glories of the LouTre. When made accessible in 1814 to other 
nations, by the peace following Waterloo, the learned and cultured 
from all over Europe availed themselves of this beatific moment of 
art exhibition.® But after the hundred days of Xapoleon^s regained 
power, Louis XVIII. ^s French nature was wrung in its very fibre by 
the decision of his allies that the treasures of the Louvre must be 
returned to their original owners.® Both the artistic and military 

» Napoleon had added (1804-5) to the three previously existing for painting, archi- 
tecture, and sculpture, those tor engraving and music. 

* Passavant; Waagen, a soldier in the Prussian army at the time ; and Sir Charles 
Eastlake, since of reputation as critics and connoisseurs, 'profited hy it; Hayden’s 
French Journal derives interest from its descriptions of this Louvre; and Sir Walter 
Scott availed himself of the rare and limited opportunity ; Wilkie’s travels also led 
him thither. 

» Wellington urged (Letter, September 28, 1815); '‘Because they are the trophies of 
military concessions . . . their removal is desirable, that Frenchmen may he made 
to feel that Europe is too strong for them.” It may he noted that England had no 
art Interest in their restoration. 
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spirit of the Frenchman were aronsed to oppose this wresting from 
him of his masterpieces of art, his trophies of war. 

Denon, who since 1806 had discreetly obscured in the catalogues 
the origin of the various acquisitions, now closed the gates of the 
Museum, and ouly opened them, on repeated threats of being sent to 
a Prussian fortress, to the soldiers of Wellington's command who had 
been delegated to remove and pack the treasures taken from the King 
of Holland. He even then disputed their way step by step. The 
traditional love of sculpture of the French race, now in full exercise 
under the influence of the Davidian school of painting, gave rise to 
scenes desciibed by Sir Walter Scott as an eye-witness, in which the 
people knelt to the Venus de’ Medici and the Apollo Belvidere, talked 
to them and wept as they were dethroned/^ ^ ‘^But even in misery 
French vivacity still retained its wit, as in view of the broken frames 
strewing the floor, it prompted the exclamation : ^we would not 
have left to them even the frames.’ ” ® With little pity for the orig- 
inal despoilers’ grief, most of great value were removed. Veronese's 
Marriage of Cana was left, as being too dilapidated for another 
removal, and Austria, the careless step-mother of Venice,” accepted 
in return for it a Lebrum Blucher early appropriated a Eembrandt, 
now in Berlin, and portraits of Napoleon by G6rard, David, and 
LefSbvre, and one of Hortense holding by the hand Napoleon HI,, 
as a child, seven in all of the family from the walls of St. Cloud. 
These were surely no part of Napoleon’s spoils. A suit within thirty 
years between Bluoher’s direct and collateral heirs for possession of afl 
but two of these, resulting in their sale at auction, proves that he 
made them his private property. 

Only three hundred and forty-seven pictures, of which all but two 
hundred and three, chiefly by conspicuous artists, were of French 
execution, remained of the grand Mus6e Napol6on.* The desolate 
walls of the Louvre now called back their old-time friends that they 
had repudiated in the distinguished presence of these guests of the 
nation. Closer gleaning from the royal palaces supplied others ; ancient 
churches, others. The Maria de’ Medici series of twenty-four, origin- 
ally in the Luxembourg, was transferred thither. Most of the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery as formed under Nargeon from works of deceased 

^ This, however, was but an inverted image of the f^tes with which many were 
received back into the cities which had been despoiled of them, and were welcomed 
by a generation that now saw them for the first time. 

* Paris Bevisited in 1815. John Scott. London, 1816. 

* Fortunately for France, the instalments sent to the Department Museums were 
idmost entirely overlooked in this restoration. 
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French artists, was brought to the Louvre (April, 1818), and from 1831 
onward the Luxembourg became the Gallery of Living French Artists. 
By a custom seldom disregarded, and becoming a decree in 1863, the 
works of an artist when he has been deceased ten years are removed 
from it to the Louvre. Thus constituted, a collection of no fewer 
than one thousand one hundred and thirteen pictui’es formed the 
Louvre, as left to Louis XVIII. To these he wearily, in view of its 
losses, added one hundred and eleven works, at a cost of 668,265 
francs, twelve of them of the contemporary classical school, such as 
David’s Leonidas and Les Sabines, for 100,000 francs. He had in the 
beginning of his reign distributed three hundred pictures and one 
hundred and twenty objects of classic art among the churches of Paris 
and its suburbs. 

Charles X. acquired for the Louvre twenty-four pictures, twelve 
of them at a cost of 62,970 francs, one of them. The Medusa. 

Classicism, of which the fundamental principle is ideality of form, 
rigidly practised involves much else ; it disdains to notice expression of 
shades of feeling ; it ignores many of the phenomena of light, such as 
reflected colors ; and, when it sanctions any departure from the nude, 
does not admit clothing in which textures are distinguished, as silk 
or woollen or other material, but drapery simply. Comprehensively, 
classicism rejects the incidental, the transient ; it accepts only gener- 
alizations. In the early nineteenth century it held in an iron grasp 
all art eflEorts, and what of differing tendencies it did not stifle was 
chiefly lost sight of in its vast preponderance of influence. It was 
able then to maintain the claim of being art itself, instead of one form 
of art. As practised by David and his immediate school, modem 
classicism was the attempt to introduce into art the practice and 
ideas of the ancients. ^^To do as the ancients did,” was an expres- 
sion often used by David. But he imitated them in their weakness 
as well as in their perfection, and, applying no critical standard to 
t^ieir works, was often as much hurt as helped by their example, even 
as regards purely classic qualities. 

In classic art the selection of a classical subject, though generally 
practised, was not necessary. Any subject, except familiar scenes of 
every-day life, if it was presented in classical outlines, by classical feat- 
ures, in classical attitudes, and if it was of a certain prescribed composi- 
tion was held as canonical. It will be seen that outline, drawing and 
composition, must be the chief characteristics of the school. David 
was accustomed to say that once a good outline obtained, his pupils 
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might put within it whatever they chose. Color, indeed^ was not a 
necessary or a usual excellence, was often of neutral tint and little 
more than light and shade. Classical painting must almost exclusively 
he figure painting. There could be no classic form of landscape itself ; 
landscape must belong to realism in the broader sense of that word/ 
David painted but one landscape Ingres, none but backgrounds: there 
seems, indeed, to have been a conventional background established for 
classicists. ® Hence the human form becomes the chief point of the 
modern classical school as it had been that of the antique and, emotion 
being ignored, moral beauty has no part in its pictu^s, nor that ele- 
vated spiritual feeling which by ennobling them often gives to the ugli- 
est features the greatest beauty : it is the body without action, the 
human frame, simply clothed with flesh contours, in majestic lines. 
Ideality of form, however, impresses us at every point, and certainly 
is not without charm. 

Classicism, then, was wholly conventional. Its power was that 
of culture — ^undoubtedly a great power when appreciated; but, 
never appealing to the masses, it held the few with the strength of 
exclusiveness, the sense of a higher taste. Hot based on nature, 
altogether an art of academic rules, it must exclude all individuality, 
all development, all novelty ; for, if the beau absolu be once found, 
it must not be departed from or modified by any individual concep- 
tion. It was an art of an aim so definite and limited that perfection 
was less unattainable in it than elsewhere; it was, also, easily com- 
municable by teaching and could be excelled in without genius. 
David, though a man of commanding influence, lacked that, and of 
Ingres all agree, that his nature droite,^^ was inflexible and narrow 
of intellect. Yet he commanded an admiration throughout Europe, 
as did David. Under the complacent feeling of superiority derived 
from the classic culture, characteristic of classicists in literature as 

1 Its chief classical features in Poussin’s works were the temples and classic figures. 
Taine in his Oragines de la France Contemporalne alludes to this (Book m., Chap. II.) 
in saying that special words, such as tomahawk,” were forbidden in polite society ; 
“ hache de guerre ” must be used instead, and he illustrates from The Optimist of Co- 
lin d’Harville (1788) by a description of a scene as filled with odoriferous trees instead of 
lilacs and others specifically named ; so in painting, trees must be of no known species. 

* This was the same that Watteau painted, the trees of the garden seen through the 
windows of the Luxembourg when nature had an enhanced value to David in his im- 
prisonment. 

* The advocates of classicism claimed that a better imitation of nature in leaf and 
cloud and rock in Ingres’ La Source, would render the picture less artistic, and Fro- 
ment suppressed aU imitation of nature for backgrounds, and detached the figures by 
flat tints, as in antique vases. (Hamertou in Contemporary Painting in France). 
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well as in painting, classicists when appealed to for judgment on other 
forms of art could not admit even their existence. A classicist/^ says 
Hamerton, “became incapable of a broad and true criticism/^ Un- 
reasoning, unseeing classicism became a blind worship and in its limita- 
tions m^e the history of art in France during its authority that of a 
cruel tyranny. Its claim that there was no art outside of its rules 
could not be true, for, a prioH, that would exclude from art the 
domains of passion and nature, which have constantly in the history 
of art found expression, and finally breaking forth from its iron rule, 
have established schools of great popularity — ^passion giving rise to 
romanticism and the dramatic school, and nature to realism and land- 
scape. That classicism was a tyrannical system ; that it ignored all 
the wealth of emotion of the Christian era, all those teachings derived 
from the new spiritual importance that Christ had conferred upon 
humanity ; that it was the adoption of the forms of expression of one 
civilization for an expression of the needs, aspirations, and ideas of 
another, diflEerent and loftier ; that it did not even seek the highest 
models of the antique ; all these open challenges to condemnation 
formed no barrier against its sway. It was the controlling influence 
in the art of Burppe for fifty years. The classic infatuation of the 
last years of the eighteenth century and the early part of this seemed 
far to exceed the usual effects of so small a cause — namely, the advocacy 
of ,a few learned men inspired by the excavations at Pompeii. But 
in France an additional source of inspiration for the antique ^ and the 
one most worthy of consideration, was patriotism. In the ideals of 
the ancient republics, in Brutus, the Horatii, Mutius Scssvola, the 
excited and intense feeling of the times could find its tiuest analogies, 
its most stirring models. Classicism in art was, however, but a first 
and temporary fruit of the feeling that caused the Eevolution, for 
that was inevitably developing romanticism already gathering in an 
undercurrent early apparent in literature, and of which Napoleon’s 
nature constituted him almost the incarnation.® The services of clas- 
sicism are apparent ; it imposed study and culture with a definite pur- 
pose ; by its contempt for the opinions of the uneducated it brought 
art only under the judgment of the cultivated and placed it on a 
plane of high independence, but, what is of far more moment, it sup- 

> This infatuation Is illustrated by Maurice Qual, who adopted, not In buffoonery but 
in sincerity, the blue mantle, white tunic, and sandals of the Greeks, while a companion, 
Petrie, both pupils in David’s studio, copied from the statue of Paris In the Louvre 
the Phrygian dress. They were known to each other and their friends, as Paris and 
Agamemnon. 

* So in the G^le du Christianisme (180S) and Atala (1801) of Chateaubriand, 
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pressed the immoral art that preceded it, cured the age of Boucher 
and Van Loo,” and instituted a seyerity and accuracy of design; it 
gave examples of reticence of sentiment and sobriety of method ; its 
generalizations excluded the personal qualities that form mannerisms. 

The great high priest of classicism was David. Of the six that con- 
stituted the painters of the Institute at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, David is the most famous — as he is indeed of the many 
positive, intense characters that, developed during the eighteenth 
century, were at its close precipitated upon the nineteenth and greatly 
influenced its flrst three decades. He exercised a power throughout 
Europe ; its art was dominated by his practice. He was conspicuous 
in politics as weU as in art, and was thoroughly imbued with the 
Louis David ( 1748 - 1825 ). Paris. Spirit of the Rcvolution. In 1800 he had 
Prix de Rome, 1775 - reached the middle point of a career comprised 

mZ. between his taking the Prix de Eome and his 

Pamt. to Louis XVI. death, and was practising the third of the 

Paint, to Nap. I., 1804. styles adopted by him at different peri- 

ods, viz., the representation of contemporary events. In adapting 
himself to the demand of public sentiment for a chaster style, he 
had achieved what was recognized as the great reformation in art 
and during the First Empire he led, tambours battant,” all art 
and artists. / But he had had a chequered career in attaining this 
position. Four time she failed to win the prize of Eome. The flrst 
was 1771. Upon the fourth (1774), being penniless he locked himself 
up to starve. The poet, Sedaine, whose apartment adjoined his own 
in the Louvre and who had cherished him as a son, missed him, 
sought him, and saved him. Once before, David had found himself 
without bread, but his despondency was observed by the celebrated 
Madame Guimard, whose retreat, known as the Temple of Terpsichore, 
he was decorating after her disagreements with Fragonard had dis- 
placed that artist, and she generously add.ed ^^a handful of money” 


to his price, which she said was bo little.” 

David had been taught by Vien, whom David’s grand-uncle, Bou- 
cher, ^^the greatest sinner of them all” in the art which David over- 
threw, had disinterestedly recommended to the lad as a better master 
than himself, feeling that he had himself been led away by fashion 
from true art. When David finally won the Prix de Eome, he and 
Vien, who had just been appointed Eector of the Academy, then 
journeyed together to that city and he was again under the instruction 
of his old master. Meeting the enthusiam which then prevailed there 
for the antique, it is said that David wept, as, charmed with its beauty. 
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lie also felt that he most recommence his art.' He did so, ahandon- 
ing foreyer what had formed his first style. In. this he had shown a 
tendency to nature, even realistic nature, and had for his first work in 
Home been drawn to copy a work of the realistic Valentin. As ho 
subsequently wrote : Eaphael was too delicate a nourishment for my 
first rations; I took grosser food from Valentin.” After five years 
of faithful study he returned to Paris with his St. Roch Interceding 
for Victims of the Plague (1779),* in which are perceived the first de- 
cided traits of his classicism, the second of his styles. He also brought 
Belisarius Asking Alms (1789),* by which he became “ agr66 ” of the 
Academy. He now advocated with great force and determination 
classicism as a reform. All the tendencies * of his nature predisposed 
him to its practice and, in its teachings of patriotism, these tenden- 
cies found confirmation. He soon came to “see all things through an 
Olympian apotheosis.” As the nation from its civilization, so he from 
his art rejected Christianity. That he did not lack sensitiveness to 
the emotions of others, like the refined pagan of the best period of the 
Roman Empire, is evident in some of his pictures of contemporaneous 
subjects, as his classicism also had a struggle with tendencies towards 
nature. But his study of nature came to be only with the aim of 
remaking it, of forming it into a type, the woman type, the man type, 
and even the landscape type. With these predUeetions united to an 
iron will, an intense personality, and an admirable accomplishment, 
he entered upon the great drama of French history, the Revolution; 
became first painter to the Court of the unfortunate Louis XVI. ; a 
member of, indeed for a time, the president of the Convention that de- 
creed that monarches death ; was the popular artist of the Revolution, 
of the Republic, and of the Empire ; the bosom friend of Donton and 
Robespierre ; the worshipper of Napoleon ; the first member in the 
section of Painting of the Institute of France and the first painter to 
receive the decoration of the Legion of Honor ; the husband of an 
heiress. Mademoiselle Pecoul, the daughter of the Inspector of Build- 
ings under Louis XV.; a power in ai-t sufBcient to win from the Re- 
publican Convention a suppression of the time-honored Royal Acad- 
emy and, by his conference with Talma, to change entirely the 

^ OaxiOYa’s reform la ecolpture was among these luflueuces ; Wincklemaxua and l^ees- 
ing by their writings were urging antiques as modelSy and the exoayatlous of Pompeii 
(1755) had won attention to classic art. 

» In the Marseilles Hospital, • Original In the LUle Museum, a replica in the Ix)uvre, 

* He replied to Madame Noailles’ expostulations upon a Christ he had painted for her 
alter repeated protests based upon consciousness of his inability to conceiTe the charac* 
ter, ** I told you so, . . . Baphael found Inspirations in Christianity. I do not.*’ 
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method of clothing classic action upon the stage and, in his more 
intimate relations to hold such a rod over his pupil Gros as to set 
him, even after having the dignity of a baron and membership of 
the Institute conferred upon him, and T^ith a heart qniveringly 
alive to romanticism, to conning Plutarch for a classical subject ; 
finally, the exile of the Eestoration^ he was forbidden sepulture in his 
native land. In the shifting authority of the time he was also twice 
imprisoned ; once, after the fall of Eobespierre, for three months, 
when he escaped the guillotine only through the exertions of his 
pupils, and again five months after, in the LMembourg for three 
months. He was this time freed by the amnesly of Aug. 21, 1795.* 
While in power he had saved Denon from exile, although opposed to 
him politically, and aided him to employment in engraving the 
Eepublican costumes then under consideration. 

In 1783 he had presented to the Academy Andromache Weeping 
over the Dead Body of Hector, and was made an academician in full. 
But 'it was the Oath of the Horatii (1784) commissioned by Louis 
XVI., but for no specified place, and which he had returned to Borne 
to paint that, exhibited in Paris in 1785 and now in the Louvre, estab- 
lished his atelier as the centre of the new influence and constituted 
him the founder of the classic movement in art. By this picture the 
patriotic zeal of the Eepublican heart was greatly stirred. Foresee- 
ing too late its political influence, objection was made by the Inten- 
dant of the Maison du Eoi to receiving this picture, ^'because it 
measured thirteen feet instead of ten.” ^^Take the knife toil^” 
giimly replied David. The learned Seroux d^A^ncourt put his eru- 
dition in opposition to it, and pronounced the background an anach- 
ronism, But David had been too faithful a student of Plutarch and 
Livy to be at fault in history. In the next four years he consolidated 
this classical influence by the production (1787) of the Death of Socrates 
(now owned by M. de Trudaine) ; (1788) the Amours of Paris and Helen 
(Louvre); and (1798) Brutus Eetuming from Condemning his Son 
(Louvre). The exhibition of this was forbidden, but public clamor de- 
manded it, and its success was prodigious. Crowds constantly flocked 
around it and turned away inspired to both classicism and hatred of 
kings. In these paintings he has shown great power of design which 

1 David, in the position of “ oracle in arrangement of public spectacles, was the 
originator of that scene enacted by Bobespierre’s command in 1794, called the Fdte of 
the Supreme Being, a festival of stupendous plan, in which marched, after the manner 
of the Panathenaic festival at Athens, choirs of children and maidens as weU as the 
members of the Convention — soon to be acting in very different scenes, if not to cease 
to act forever. 
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is au incontestable merit in all his works, and is considered inimit- 
ably charming by the classicists. But the coloring is garish, the light 
baiy managed, the attitude theatrical, the study of the body con- 
spicuous, the characters do not relate their sentiments, and their 
heroism consists in attitude only. Socrates, howeyer, of whom David 
— an intense hero worshipper — ^made almost a god, acts well his part. 
His right hand approaches the cup as he stiU speaks and points up 
with the other.* 

As the violent history of his own time progressed and its events 
touched David more deeply, he was drawn from his cold study of the 
antique to paint con amore what he saw and the life of which he was 
a part ; thus his third style was produced. In this we find two of the 
six chefs d'oemre of all his works, the Lepelletier and the Death of 
Marat.’ The assassination of Michel Lepelletier de Saint Pargeau, 
a member with David of the Convention, occurred January 20, 1793. 
David’s painting of it was presented to the Assembly within a month. 
This for a long time was supposed to exist only in a pen and ink 
copy of the head, owned by Prince Napoleon, and the painting to 
have been destroyed through hatred. But in 1886 the original was 
discovered in good preservation, walled up in the chateau of M. de 
Boisgelin, who had married LepeUetier’s daughter and, as a royalist, 
had desired to leave no evidence of his relative’s revolutionary com- 
plication : with that view, he had purchased this picture from the 
artist himself. David, however, exacted the promise that it should 
not be destroyed. Time has shown how the pronoise was kept and 
the purchaser’s own purpose served. The head is of great force and 
beauty ; artificial and studied effect is lost in truth of sentiment. 
Soon after, Marat fell a victim (1793) to Charlotte Corday’s zeal. 
This event again warmed David from his cold, severe style, and he 
produced a wonderfully discriminating effect of color in the contrast 
of the two whites ; the dead flesh, and the white drapery that en- 
wraps it. The body which partly projects over the bath tub, in 
which the spirited woman found him when she forced herself into 
his presence, is marvellously modelled.’ 

A contemporary event preceding these indeed had diverted him from 
his antiques, and his popularity had assigned to him the task of per- 

‘ Da-rid liad represented tim as grasping the cup vhiie yet speahing, hut the crltl- 
dsm of Andr^ Chenier, that Socrates would not haye taken the cup till he had finished 
expressing his thought, led the artist to make the change. 

® The other four are : Napoleon Crossing the Alps ; Pope Plus Vn., one of his por 
traits ; The Crowning of Napoleon and Josephine ; and The Sabines, 

• Now owned by David’s grandson. 
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petuating it — ^that pivotal incident in French history, the Oath in the 
Tennis Court at Versailles— the sacred pledge of the deputies who 
formed the National Assembly not to separate until France should 
have a constitution, haying been given there (1790). David planned 
a large canvas and painted those nnclassic, modem physiognomies, 
white with emotion, and ‘^with arms upstretched like the boughs 
of a forest in a storm. He drew the figures as statues and over 
them painted the draperies.^ The picture remains unfinished. 
But while in prison he had resolved never again to paint contem- 
poraneous events. The clearer perception of one of his pupils, 
Maurice Quai, also, had demanded, “ If we seek the true beauty of 
the antique, why seek it through its poor interpreters, the Eomans ? 
Why not approach its source, the Greeks David then painted for 
his next work (1799) the Seizure of the Sabine Women (Louvre) of 
which he himself said, In the Horatii, I have perhaps made my 
knowledge of anatomy too conspicuous. In the Sabines I will treat 
this with more skill and taste. This shall be more like the Greek.’’ * 

Thus his fourth style is his second made to approximate more 
nearly to that of the Greeks.” Being more like the Greek” was 
the further development of the body, but of body over soul. It was 
a treatment necessarily of the nude, a condition now offered as part 
of a system of the high art which had arisen to reform the nude of 
Boucher and Van Loo. The picture was tested by exhibition in David’s 
studio, gazed upon in silent astonishment, approved. It sold for 60,000 
francs, and ranks among his masterpieces. But there was always an 
unquestioned purity in the nude of the classic artists, digniiy and 
high purpose being prominent. There were some improvements in 
this picture upon David’s second style. The coloring is better and 
clearer. Some of the attitudes express appropriate emotion naturally, 
as those of the women, despair. But in following the supposed Greek 
idea* of softening everything into beauty, the men have lost the 
strength of manhood. Romulus bears the features of a woman; 
Tatius has a feminine motion. Action, too, has become suspended, 

^ He always urged Ms pupUs to model their figures in clay as a means of obtain- 
ing perfect form. 

» He formed the Socidtd des Primitifs or Phidians, even in the studio of David, who, 
however, at that time treated them with disdain. 

® The Sahines required four years for its completion, so important did David con- 
sider the principle involved in its execution. It is said to have been suggested hy the 
faithfulness of his wife to him while in prison. 

^ See Lessipg on Bacchus being represented in Greek art under a female figure for 
beauty’s sake. 

10 
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the actors giving the impression of standing to be looked at. It would 
seem that the most beautiful attitude being attained, they were for- 
ever fixed in it ; that the dramatis personse have all been struck into 
statues. 

But General Bonaparte appeared in French history, and David, by 
his advice, virtually a command, left his sculpturesque painting and 
took up the Napoleonic art, often, however, giving it a classic form. 
The First Consurs portrait was demanded of the popular artist. It 
was just after Marengo (1800). Del^cluze quotes from Aim6 Thom§ : 

‘^The artist begged him to assume an attitude, or ‘pose.’ ‘Pose I For what 
purpose ? Do you think that the heroes of antiquity posed for the likenesses that 
we have of them ? ’ replied ISTapoleon. 

“ * But I paint you for your own age, for those who hare seen you, who know 
you, and who could desire to find a resemblance to you in your portrait.’ 

« * Resemblance t It is not the exactness of features, the little wart on the nose, 
which makes resemblance. It is the character of the physiognomy, that which 
animates it, which is necessary to paint.’ 

“ ‘ One does not prevent the other.’ 

“ ‘ Surely Alexander never posed for Apelles. No one seeks to know if the por- 
traits of great men resemble them. It is enough if their genius lies in their like- 
nesses.’ 

“ ‘You teach me how to paint I Yes, you are right. I have never viewed 
painting in this light. You need not pose — cleave it to me.’ ” 

David produced (1805) the famous portrait, Napoleon Crossing 
the Alps on a spirited charger (Versailles) as the likeness that would 
best preserve to posterity that which animated the hero. No doubt 
it is a truer representation of that masterful spirit than the actual chross- 
ing on a mule would have been. Under David^s classic treatment it 
became a group fitted for bronze or marble. When Napoleon became 
Emperor (1804) he named David painter to the Imperial Court and 
he was commissioned to paint four great Napoleonic pictures ; the 
Coronation of Napoleon and Josephine; the Distribution of the 
Eagles ; the Enthronement of the Bishops of Notre Dame ; and the 
Entrance of Napoleon into the Hdtel de ViUe. He painted the first 
two only, and they occupy immense panels on the walls of Versailles. 
Del6cluze gives a detailed account of the imperial inspection of the 
first picture. 

Af four years’ work by David, four years of iuteuse interest on the part of 
artists, court, and people, that artist announced (1808) to Napoleon that The Coro- 
nation was ready for inspection. Napoleon, the Empress, and all their family, the 
officers and ministers of the Court, preceded and followed by music, advaixc^ to 
the Church of Olunyto judge of the work. It represents Napoleon standing, 
already crowned, and holding a crown ready to place on the heid of Josephine, 
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who kneels upon a purple velvet cushion. In a chair behind them sits the 
Pope, behind him maids of honor, cardinals, and ofiScials. Fourteen figures in 
all, among them the ambassador of the United States, complete the painting of 
thirty feet in width (No. 2277, Versailles Museum). The living Court was arrayed 
in front of it; Napoleon, with uncovered head, for half an hour walked up and 
down examining all the details ; David and his assistants waited in suspense. At 
last, with his eye still on the picture, Napoleon said : ‘‘Well done ! Very well 
done ! David, you have divined aU my thought. You have made me chivalrous, 
a French knight. You transmit to the ages to come the proof of the affection 
which I wish to have for those who share with me the burdens of government." 
Josephine approached as David listened, and Napoleon turned to David and said 
in a loud voice, with a slight inclination of the head and the motion of raising the 
hat : “ David, I salute you. ” The artist replied ; ‘ ‘ Sire, in the name of all artists, 
happy that I am the one to whom it is addressed, I receive the salutation.” 

The figures are small for the space^ and the group of Napoleon 
and the dignities of the court of greater excellence than the others ; 
Pope Hus VII. is of great merit. David repeated this picture for 
America while in exile. It is also engraved. 

The Coronation marked the height of David^s power. The Eagles 
was a falling off in merit.- Assured of high attainment in that class 
of work, and having a distaste for vestments, uniforms, silk, and 
textures, David now lapsed into the gratification of his predilections, 
and resumed his antiques, veiling that purpose, however, by giving 
them Napoleonic relations. His Leonidas at Thermopylae, finished 
1&14 (Louvre), was one of an intended series for decorating the Lou- 
vre with supposed parallels to Napoleon’s achievements. 

Though with no eye for color, the correct drawing, firmness of 
touch, accurate observation of form, and keen sense of line, acquired 
by his severe studies, gave to David many elements of the fine por- 
trait painter/ 

Six portraits by him : his own, as a boy, his wife’s father and mother, Pius VH., 
Madame Btoimier, and Bailly are in the Louvre, besides A Combat of Minerva 
against Mars and Venus (1771), an academic figure (1779), and the six classic sub- 
jects previously described. At Versailles are his three great Napoleonic pictures ; 
the portrait of Barfere (1790, unfinished) ; and the portrait of Pius Vn., a repHca of 
the Louvre picture. The original of the Belisarius of the Louvre is at LiUe ; a por- 
trait of Nfipoleon I. at Wf^rwick Castle ; Death of Milo in the National Gallery, Dub- 
lin ; Sappho and Phaon in Bussia; and Portrait of Madame Vigee-Lebmn, at Eouen. 

Madame EScamier was ambitious to be painted by him, and he 
made a sketch charmingly severe, in simple garment and feet bare, 

» Thirty portraits, many of them of persons of rapkj are enumerated among David’s 
works. At an exhibition of portraits by artists of this century at Paris in March, 1^, 
eighteen by David were exhibited. His grandson, however, pronounced some of them 
not genuine. 
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seated at length, on a sofa. The prond heantj, not altogether pleased, 
applied to GSrard to paint her. That artist, out of respect to his 
master, informed him, and David urged him to consent, but ayowed 
to the much-flattered lady that he should retain his own sketch as 
his own, and as it was. It was subsequently finished by one of 
David’s pupils. 

His last work was the Bape of Lucretia. An exile in Brussels for 
ten years (1815-1835), he was carefully protected by his little court 
of pupils from learning how his system was opposed by the irrepress- 
ible Individuality now seizing the right of expression, which from its 
commencement by Chardin and after its practice by Gros, his influ- 
ence had retarded for a third of a century. But his friends could not 
save him from the wound of expulsion from the Institute and Legion 
of Honor/ which he deeply felt. The King of Prussia made him 
tempting offers to settle at Berlin, which he, however, refused, and 
Gros carried to him a gold medal which had, in the name of the 
French School, been struck in his honor. It is said, that, when com- 
ing in sight of David’s residence, so great was Gros’ affection and rever- 
ence for his former master, that he was obliged to sit down and gather 
courage to approach. Married in 1783, the differences of political 
sympathies, after many mutual sacrifices for peace, had led to a sep- 
aration from his vrife in 1791. But upon David’s imprisonment, his 
wife returned to share it, and remained with him through all till his 
death. His eldest son, Jules, was a student ; he became consul under 
the imperial government, and left a lexicon of the Greek language. 
Bugdne died in the army (1836). The daughters, twins, married : 
one. General Meunier, and the other. General Jannin. David’s 
grandson, Jacques Louis Jules (b. 1829), exhibited in the Salon of 
1869 a Holy Family and a Portrait ; in 1861, A Venetian Lady at her 
Toilet ; in 1864, Napoleon Visiting the Studio of David, January 8, 
1808 ; and others in later Salons. 

Of David’s contemporaries, Vincent and Eegnault were chiefs of 
schools rivalling his, and with him, formed three of the six paint- 
ers that constituted the Department of Painting in the Institute 


FrancoU Andr6 Vincent 
(1746-1816), Paris. 

Prix de Rome, 1768. 
Mem.Acad.,’8a,Prof,'9a, 
Mem. Inst., '95. L, Hon. 


at its formation. Their influence was through, 
their scholars rather than their works. Vincent, 
whose father, Franqois (1708-’90), was a minia- 
ture painter, and his mother (1719-1803) a por- 
trait painter of reputation, was a skilful and 


learned artist, and painted many pictures, now forgotten, for which 


> Alter Ms deatli lie was reinstated in the Legion by Louis Philippe. 
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he went back even to Zeuxis for his principles and subjects. He was 
the master of Horace Yemet, who is conspicuous among a large num- 
ber of his pupils. Vincent was of the last number constituted Pro- 
fessors of the Royal Academy. 

Eegnault sustained with David the classic tendencies, but in his 
works entered a protest against extreme classicism, attempting to 
Jean Baptiste Regnauit mingle with that clcvated style some modifications 
(t 7 w-» 829 ), Paris. of uatuTo. He Went to America at ten years of 
Mem. AcaT.^IysT parents, who hoped to make a fortune 

Mem.inst,'95 st.Michei. there ; he also served for fiye years as cabin boy 
aron, 1819. ^ merchant marine. He thus escaped the 

influences of the style of Boucher. Upon the death of his father he 
returned to Paris, and was instructed by Bardin at Rome (1769), and 
returning to Paris took the second and first Prix de Rome when but 
twenty-two years of age, and finally became the teacher of Gru 6 rih, who 
developed into one of the firmest adherents of David^s principles. 
Until the time of Napoleon^s influence, when he took up the battles 
and the personal history of that monarch, Eegnaultis works were clas- 
sic and scriptural, but under the restored Bourbons he adroitly re- 
christened his Triumphal March of Napoleon to the Temple of 
Immortality, France Advancing towards the Temple of Peace. The 
Education of Achilles by the Centaur Chiron (Louvre) was his pre- 
sentation picture to the Academy. Others of his works are. The 
Marriage of Jerome Bonaparte to Catherine of Wurtemburg (1810), 
and The Death of General Dessaix at Marengo (Versailles). Eeg- 
nault took an important part in the art movement of the nineteenth 
century through his two pupils, Gu 6 rin and Hersent, the latter of 
whom passed from severe classicism to the other extreme. He was 
made baron by Louis XVIII. 

Le Barbier was made full Academician 1785, his picture of ad- 
mission being Jupiter Asleep upon Mount Ida. He exhibited at the 
, , same Salon,, The Public Baths for Women at Oon- 

Francois Le Barbier stautinoplo aud ih 1787, The Courago of Spartan 
** 1785 " (LouTxe), and The Combat of the Horatii ; 

ist cl. Med. 1808. thenceforth, his picinres show him to have taken up 
Mem. Inst. 1816. so-called reform of David with, like David, 

occasional lapses into representing, when of commanding interest, 
some contemporary event, as in 1795, The Heroism of Young Desilles 
at Nancy (Town Hall, Nancy). He illustrated Ovid, Racine, J. J. 
Rousseau, and Delille, and from 1801 to 1808 published six volumes 
on art, among them Physical and Moral Causes Influencing Greek 
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Nicholas Antoine Taunay 
(>755-1830). Paris. 

Prix de Rome 1734. 

Mem. Inst, 1796. 

Med. 1803. L. Hon. 


Painting and Sculpture. Taunay painted scriptural scenes, battles, 
and landscapes, appearing in the Salons from 1787 to 1831, and in 
that year having a posthumous exhibition. La Saltarella ; he was also 
seen in the Salon de la Oorrespondance. He 
spent eight years (1816-24) on a trip with Le 
Breton and Montigny to found an Academy of Art 
in Rio de Janeiro. Though a classic subject is 
rare among all the one hundred and fifteen pict- 
ures exhibited by him, he won during the period of classicism the 
honor of being one of the six to constitute the first membership of 
the Institute and, also, the decoration of the Legion of Honor. His 
paintings were, however, historical, and often Napoleonic. He has 
five pictures at the Louvre that fully represent him in all classes of 
his subjects except in his scenes of Napoleon’s campaigns, and six 
works at Versailles as follows : 


L. Hon. 1808. 
Mem. Inst. (816. 


The Exterior of a Provisional Hospital in Italy (1780) ; Taking of a City (1800) ; 
Peter the Hermit preaching the First Crusade (1800); Preaching of St. Jolm 
(1789) ; The Saving of Two Children from Drowning (1808). 

An interesting phase of art, kept in the background by the assump- 
tions of the classic school, and yet more truly presenting essential 

p«t6r p»ui prudhon found contemporaueously with 

(irea-isaj), ciuny?" Duvid, in the works of Prudhon — Peter, as he was 
christened, Peter Paul as, out of admiration of the 
great Eubens, in his maturity he wrote his name, and 
as his marriage certificate is signed. It is the living classic rather 
than the statuesque, the true conception of the powerful gods and 
goddesses of the ancients in appropriate action, in that perfection of 
the body which the Greeks called the flower of its youth, distinguished 
for a grace and majesty of treatment, that is perceptible, even in his 
smallest pictures. This is the result of a simplicity of drapery and 
management of lights that recall the chiaroscuro of Oorreggio and 
produce similar charming contours. He was the youngest of thirteen 
children of a master mason but, losing his father at an early age, the 
tender training of his mother developed in him an affectionateness 
of character which proved an important factor in the direction of his 
life; of this the mUng influences were art, love, and a certain dreamy 
poetry. His early education was received from the monks of Oluny 
to whom he had been sent by the 0ur6 Besson in that paternal 
affection to which the priests were often won by gentleness and intelli- 
gence in the children of the poor. The wonder of the statncs and 
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painted windows of the Oluny Church was there revealed to his 
infantile mind. These he essayed to rival, and modelled in soap a 
figure, the merit of which long afterwards surprised him upon his 
return with maturer ideas from Rome. His sense of color early 
sought satisfaction, like that of the great Titian, in the eagpressed 
juices of plants. These were affording him little success, when a 
monk dropped the remark, Tour colors, my boy, require oil,’’ and on 
that hint the unknowing lad re-invented the invention of the Van 
Eycks and painted in oils : he produced first A Hat Seller Offering 
Hats, ^^fine and otherwise,” in which the rich colored, picturesque 
and varied hats of the Burgundians were represented.’ 

Being without means, he was sent (1776) at the request of the 
monks by Moreau, Bishop of Macon, to the !^ee School of Design at 
Dijon under Devosges, an artist celebrated throughout Burgundy. 
There in 1778, at the age of twenty, under the influence of a love 
that was certainly blind, he married the daughter of a notary of 
Dijon. His wife did not accompany him to Paris whither he first 
went in 1780. He was there admitt^ to the cole des Beaux-Arts; 
but after a year or two returned to Dijon to compete in the triennial 
prize of the Burgundian States, and, winning it, was sent to Borne 
(1784). In the competition for this he was so affected while en loge ” 
by the distress of a student in an adjoining room, that he took down 
the partition and finished his picture for him. Upon its drawing the 
prize, this was discovered and its real author became the recipient. 
Letters while at Borne to his former master, Devosges, evince, as do 
his subsequent productions, that he passed most of his time in 
sketching antiques and the works of EaphaeL His works may fairly 
be summarized as antique subjects rendered in a Baphaelesque style, 
and impregnated with his own personal quality of grace. He worked 
out for himself an ideal, and in its pursuit developed so keen an eye 
for truth in harmonies of form and suppleness of flesh, and expressed 
these by so facile a touch, that eye and hand always gave him faithful 
service, even in his fullest abandonment to his innate poetry. 

Erom a ceiling of the Barbeiini Palace, he copied The Triumph 
of Glory by Pietro da Cortona, introducing into the lights and contours 
something of his own qualities and thus making the copy preferable 
to the original : it still adorns the place for which it was ordered 
(1787) the Hall of the Burgundian States at Dijon. This secured to 
him the repetition of the prize of three years at Borne, and the order 


* Freseryed in M. MarciUe^s collection lUnstratiye of the History of Painting. 
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for two original pictures painted at his pleasure. The artist begged 
that this second pensionate might be spent at Paris, that he might 
before being thrown upon his own resources gain a foothold there ; 
for the diflEiculties of doing this he had already experienced. This 
being granted, he left Borne for Paris (1789), immediately after finish- 
ing the pictures ordered notwithstanding the offer of Oanoya, with 
whom he had formed a friendship at Borne, to furnish him a studio and 
guarantee a price for his work. The exigencies occasioned by the 
Eevolution, though the Convention did what it could for artists by 
offering to them in 1793, a competition at which Prudhon took (years 
III, and IV.) a prize for a patriotic subject,^ and his rapidly growing 
family of four sons and a daughter led him into miniature and pen and 
ink drawings (Salon 1791). If he executed any paintings, they are 
lost. One, Innocence entrapped by Cupid and pursued by Bepentance, 
is described by Blanc. ^ Some of his Anacreontic designs of this 
period are among the most charming of his works, as Cupid reduced 
to Beason, and The Cruel one Laughs at the Tears he has Caused ; as 
also are The Vengeance of Ceres, and Vignettes for La ITouvelle 
H61oise. But during the famine of 1794 he left Paris for about two 
years and found support for his family in paintings, portraits, and 
drawings at Eigny, in Burgundy. There he formed the friendship 
of M. Prochot, who subsequently, when Prefect of the Seine, aided 
him to obtain commissions. Upon his return to Paris he worked at 
illustrations with a rapidity of invention and execution only equalled 
by his delicate grace.* That proverbial standard of comparison, 
''the grace of Prudhon,” is especially derived from his drawings. He 
designed business cards and heads of bills ; for the letters of the 
prefecture of the Seine, the nymph of that river surrounded with 
Naiads and Tritons ; for the prefecture of police, la Police seated 
near a sphinx and looking into a mirror. Under his pencil the com- 
monest objects, such as a cock, a cat, a balance, a level, acquired ele- 
vation and lost the rough attributes of vulgar subjects. But in 
the Salon of year VII. (1799) a picture commanded by the Directory 
for St. Cloud, Wisdom and Virtue descending to Earth, gave him his 
first prominence and throws his career into this century. It is now at 
the Louvre in an imperfect condition, having been injured at the nup- 
tials of Napoleon with the young Marie Louise in April, 1810, by the 
burning of the drapery of a chandelier. He was also commis- 

1 Supposed to be a sketch of the taking of the Bastille, never executed. 

> Blanc assigns it to the Salon of 1791, hut it is not in the catalogue. 

* See Didot’s Daphnis and Ohlo^ and Tasso’s Axninto, illustrated by Fmdhon. 
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sioned to paint the ceiling of the Hall of the Laocoon at the Lonyre 
with Study guiding the Flight of Genius, and, at the H6tel de Saint 
Julien, now the H6tel de Eothschild, panels of Eiches, Arts, Pleasures, 
and Philosophy. Haying returned to Paris (1796), the friendship of 
Frochot soon proved of consequence. Suggesting one day while the 
artist was dining with him, that an appropriate picture to hang in the 
Hall of the Criminal Court would he an illustration of the lines of 
Horace^: Crime rarely fails of punishment,” Prudhon withdrew 
and produced a powerful sketch representing the first murder, with 
Justice guiding Divine Vengeance from Heaven in pursuit of the 
fleeing criminal. The resulting picture, exhibited in 1808, estab- 
lished the artist’s reputation ; Napoleon sought him out, took him 
into the Legion of Honor, and assigned him apartments in the Sor- 
bonne, which when the Louvre was taken for a gallery had been ap- 
propriated to such purposes. Under the Eestoration, being con- 
sidered too dramatic, it was replaced by a simple crucifix and sent to 
the Louvre (1826). A copy by G6ricault is also in the Louvre. David^s 
school not considering Prudhon’s talent such as was demanded for 
historical painting, these honors of 1808 aroused their jealousy, and 
such was their ascendency, that in 1810 he was obliged to paint a 
picture in heroic style, in order to be classed with ^Hes peintres de 
I’histoire.” Nevertheless Prudhon was made a member of the Insti- 
tute in a few years, taking the chair left vacant by Vincent’s death. 
To the claims of the classic school (from which Prudhon had kept 
aloof, for their spectacles did not suit his eyes,” he said), that 
Prudhon was only a designer and should not force his genius beyond 
his pen and pencil, there was the shadow of a basis, in what has been 
to others an element of the beauty of his style : he was not in painting, 
as in his drawing, controlled by precision in his contours, but left 
them slightly vague. But for this impalpableness of outline the 
modelling of his forms is the more charming. His pictures are felt 
by advocates of all schools to be distinguished and of a most original 
picturesqueness of execution. 

Into his life so troubled by the fretful temper and irregularities of 
his wife, that he had, by the advice of his friends and at the sacrifice 
of a large share of his income for his wife’s allowance, obtained a 
separation, there came after many years a firm and sincere friendship 
with one who was a mother to his children. Mile. Constance Mayer, 


^ Bare antecedentem sceleBtum 
Deseroit pede Poena clando.— Lib. Ill, Car. II. 
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formerly a pupil of Snv6e and of Greuze^ and whom he had reluctantly 
taken as a pupil in 1805. Some years after, when by the death of her 
father her means allowed, they lived in an affectionate companionship, 
apart, but within sight of each other, in opposite quarters of the Sor- 
bonne, where Napoleon had assigned to Mademoiselle Mayer an apart- 
ment at the same time as to the artist, on which occasion he had 
also bought two Anacreontic pictures by her. Without great beauty, 
she had a charm and fascination arising from her own generous and 
feeling heart which attracted all, even the most philosophic. She 
presided at the dinner of her master^s family and worked in his studio, 
and is known as '^the favorite pupil of Prudhon.” Her tender heart 
had previously shown itself at the funeral of Greuze, her former 
teacher : now when, having upon their growth and establishment lost 
her relation to Prudhon’s children, of whom the eldest daughter, not 
many years her junior, was her warm friend, she heard it announced 
that the artist must leave the Sorbonne to the claims of the church. 
Mile. Mayer, who had already shown some signs of a failing reason, 
fancied this ill fortune to have been brought upon her friend by false 
reports, and, seizing the artist’s razor, drew it across her throat (1822), 
Pnidhon never recovered from this shock and the consequent loss of 
this long companionship, and lived but a year afterwards. Born in 
1778, she had received a medal in 1806, and exhibited in the Salons 
until her death. She has in the Louvre, bought by Louis XVIII. for 
4,000 francs in 1815, two pendent pictures. The Happy Mother and 
The Abandoned Mother (1810). Her qualities had assimilated the 
instruction of Prudhon while retaining something of the grace of 
Greuze and Fragonard. 

In 1822 Prudhon exhibited at the Salon, The Distressed Family 
Mourning the Approaching Death of ite Head, finished from a sketch 
by Mile. Mayer and intended as a monument to her memory. A 
friend and pupil, M. Boisfremont, had taken him to his house upon 
Mile. Mayer’s death, and in his arms he died in 1823, thanking God 
that a friend would close his eyes. He had spent the interval in 
intermittent work upon a Dying Christ, which was posthumously 
exhibited in the Salon of 1824 and is now in the Louvre. 

Of Fra^on’s works» besides those mentioned, in the Xiouvre are The Assump- 
tion ; Portrait of Madame Jarre ; Portrait of the Naturalist Bruun Neergaaid ; 
and two only of his numerous and exquisite drawings ; The Oar of Venus, and 
Crime dragged by Divine Vengeance before Human Justice. 

In the Gallery of the Due d’Aumale is a picture by Prudhon, The Awakening of 
Psyche, and one by Mile. Mayer rq)re8enting Psyche Asleep with Cupid nestling 
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by her Side. Pradhon^s likeness ot Mile. Mayer is in the collection of M. Mnrcilie 
from which it has been engraved.^ 


Le p6re Picot,^^ so loiown from the number of his scholars, was 
a pupil of Vincent, and a follower of the leading art of his time, 
that of the school of Dayid. His works are allegori- 
cal, historical, and portrait. His Cupid and Psyche 
(1819) in the apartments of the King, escaped de- 
struction and was returned to the Orleans family 
when the Palais Eoyal was sacked in 1848. Among 
other ceilings of public buildings decorated by him 
pied only by c. Vernet. Poni;th Hall of the LouTre, on which 

he painted Study and Q-enins UhTeiling Egypt to Greece, also the 
ceiling of the Sixth HalL His most enduring work was the develop- 
ment of the distinguished pupils, Pils, Henner, Cabanel, Bouguereau, 
Lenepveu, B^nouville, Gustave Moreau, and ]^mile Levy. 

Other followers of classic art contemporaneous with its great head, 
David, were : 


Francais Edouard Picot 
(1786-1868), Paris, 
ad Prix de Rome, 1811. 
Prix de Rome, 1813. 
Med. 1st cl. 1813. 

L. Hon. 1825. 

Mem. Inst. 1836, in 14th 
chair, previously occu- 


Jean Alaux (1786-1864) Bordeaux; pupil of Vincent; Prix de Borne (1815); 
Legion of Honor 1841 ; Director French Academy at Borne 1846-53; Member In- 
stitute 1851. — Claude F. Feury a painter of history and portraits.— N. P. A. de 
Forbin (Comte) (1777-1841) died in Paris ; pnpil in Lyons of Boisidre and in Paris, 
of David ; painted interiors and landscapes for which Granet executed the figures ; 
made Member of Academy but not of the class of painting (1816) ; also Inspector 
Gtoezal of Museums, and as such, reorganized the Louvre and Luxembourg upon 
the restoration to their former owners of the pictures taken by Kapoleon. He 
wrote a work on the Levant. — ^Folgeron J. Harriet ( -1805) Paris ; Prix de 

Borne (1793); first prize 1800 and 1802. — Jean Jaques Lagren^ (1740-1821) Paris ; 
pupil of his brother, Louis Jean. — Pierre Mongin (1761-1821) Paris ; a wit and 
able writer, a painter of Hapoleon’s battles bf the early century, haring taken part 
in them ; he had painted landscape in the last years of the eighteenth century, — 
Vincent L. Palli5re (1787-1820) Bordeanx; pupil of his father and of Vincent; 
Prix de Borne (1812) ; medal of 1st class '19. — Jacques F. J. Swebach (1769-1826); 
crowned at an Exhibition in the Place Dauphin (1784) ; medal 1801, 1810, when he 
was appointed chief painter at Sevres, and from 1815 to '20 occupied a similar 
position at St. Petersburg. His son and pupil Bernard B. (1800-70) Paris, accom- 
panied him there. — Jean J. Taillasson (1746-1809) Blaye ; Member of Academy 
(1784) ; abandoned the old style and followed David's ola^idsm. He was also the 
author of various works on art. — Jean Tordieu (1764-1880) Paris ; pupil of J. B. 
Begnault; Second Prix de Eon;ie (1790).— Joseph B. Suvie (1743-1807) Bruges; 


i One of Prudhon’s sons became an engraver under his father’s instruction, hut 
through misconduct was forced to abandon art and died an undertaker’s assistant : 
another son, was practising medicine at Fontaine-la-Guyon in 1874. That year also, an 
exhibition of Prudhon’s works was organized at the ^ksole des Beaux-Arts for the benefit 
of his dau^ter, married to an Alsatian who had been mined by the war of 1870-71. 
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though living but seven years of this century, he then did the work that perpe. 
tuates his memory, the renovation of the French Academy at Rome. Though bom 
in Bruges he was adopted into the French school, shown by his being awarded the 
Prix de Rome (1T71), which he took away from David’s competition for it. — Chades 
N. R. Lafond (1774-1835) Paris ; medal 3d class (1804) ; 2d class (’08) ; 1st class 
(17) ; Legion of Honor (’31); pupil of Barthelemy, Suv5e, and Regnault.— Charles 
Thivenin (1764^-1838) Paris ; pupil of Vincent ; Prix de Rome (1793) ; Member of 
Institute (1826) ; Legion of Honor (’26); Rector Fi*ench Academy at Rome; keeper 
of prints in Royal Library. 

Of David’s pupils more than three hundred are named in the Sou- 
venirs of Del6cluze, one of their number. His studio formed a brill- 
iant gathering of ambitious talent, genius, and rank ; for either its 
social or its artistic influence, many of the returning nobles entered 
there. Its standards, friendships, theories, criticisms, even its squibs, 
were of conspicuous interest. The term, rococo as applied to art 
originated there, coined by Maurice Quai, says Del^cluze. Fifty of his 
pupils were decorated ; three of them were marquises ; one, a count ; 
two, Gros and Gerard, won by their art the rank of baron ; and one 
was Mourette, the famous chess player. More important, however, 
to the tendencies of art, fifteen of them became members of the In- 
stitute, eight of the class of Painting, four even before the death of 
David. These, with David’s earnest advocate, Gu6rin, formed more 
than one half of the entire number in the section of Painting. This 
we have seen was made by the executive of the time, Louis XVIII., 
the majority of the jury of admission and recompense in the Salons, 
and controlled the Prix de Home and the instruction of the ^ cole 
des Beaux- Arts. They were : 

Gerard appointed 1813 ; Gros, 1816 ; Ingres, 1836 ; Granet, 1830 ; DrSUing, 
1833 ; Victor Schnetz, 1837 ; Abel de Pujol, 1835 ; and J. M. Langlois, 1888. 
Gu5xin, had been appointed 1816. 


Of these nine members of the Institute representing David’s 
teachings, G6rard cultivated the more popular qualities of his master 
and, in his later works, hardly belonged to the 
classic school, but had caught a breath of the 
incoming inspiration of feeling and, in a de- 
gree, was a romanticist : to ,this Napoleonic 
art gave opportunity. Working under favor 
of sovereign power, he was one of the last of the artists assigned 
(1792) apartments in the Louvre. Like David, he was a revolutionist 
and, after being an assistant of David, made his dfibut in 1794 by a 
revolutionary picture, The Tenth of August, 1792. He painted 


Baron Fran9oi8 Pascal Gerard 
(1770-1837), Rome. 

Mem. Inst. 1812, 

Or. St. Michel 
L. Hon. Baron, i8>9. 
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subsequently Napoleon^s battles and was commissioned by the restored 
Bourbons to paint the historic work, Henry IV. Entering Paris (1817, 
Louvre). This was his great work ; it shows skill in physiogno- 
mies, but attained through intelligence rather than genius, ffis ro- 
mantic conception of a picture of Oorinne won much notice, and the 
work was purchased by the Prince Royal of Prussia (1821). It represents 
the f 6te given by Oorinne at Misenum when she improvises a poem to 
reveal her love to Oswald. On a rock at sunset with the sea and Vesu- 
vius in the background, the heroine sits with eyes upraised and her 
lyre by her side. Oswald wrapped in a mantle stands near contemplat- 
ing her in silence. Four other figures complete the scene. The 
Prince of Prussia presented it to Madame R6camier, and she be- 
queathed it in 1849 to her native city, Lyons, the museum of which it 
now adorns. Talleyrand acquired a replica of it; another belonged 
to M. Pozzo di Borgo; and a third, which has been engraved, to 
Madame Duchayla. 

Like his master, Gerard was great as a portraitist; and has been 
called, like Titian, ^^The painter of kings and the king of painters 
his reputation was established by his being made oiBBcial portrait 
painter to Hapoleon (1800) but the best of his portraits preceded 
that date ; he left altogether about three hundred. As a man G6rard 
was essentially superior. Inheriting from a French father and an 
Italian mother a distinguishing combination of qualities, he im- 
pressed always as being himself far superior to anything he did. He 
enjoyed a high estimate as %n homme d^esprit even among French- 
men, being considered as spirituel as Talleyrand and as possessing an 
insight nearly as profound. To a sympathetic charm about his per- 
son, far superior to any impression made by Hapoleon, was added a 
striking likeness to the Emperor in his lustrous eyes and clear out- 
lines. He had the air of something apart from others, and of hous- 
ing the sacred fire. Withal nothing surpassed the impression made 
by him at first sight. The social salons of Madame Gerard are still 
famous, through his attracting to them for thirty years (1805-35) 
characters distinguished at home and abroad, be it for talent, achieve- 
ment, or rank. He had the opportunity too of the intimacy of his 
royal models, and princes and nobles drawn to Paris at the over- 
throw of Napoleon such as the Emperor Alexander and the Duke of 
Wellington, paid him great attention, as did also Madame de StaeL 
He was made painter to Louis XVIIL in 1817. 

Hia Napoleon in Coronation Bobes is in the Dresden Museum: Jdadame Bona- 
parte ; the Empress Josephine ; the Empress Marie Louise ; the King of Borne ; 
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Murat, are at Versailles, where are also those of a later period; Charles X; the 
Ihike and Duchess of Bern; and their Children. Portraits of Louis X VilL are at 
Toulouse. Marseilles, Ajaccio, and at Hatfield House, London. He, also, painted 
the Duke and Duchess of Orleans, the Duke of Chartres, and many of the large 
number of distingxiished characters that were drawn to Paris in his day. 


Anne Louis Girodet de Roussy Trioson 
(1767-18^4), Montargis. 

Prix de Rome, 1789. Mem. Inst. 1815. 
L. Hon. 1816. 

Of. L. Hon. (at his funeral) 1824. 


The Prix de Ronae of 1789 was taken by Girodet, who, while at 
Rome, added greatly to the firm and accurate drawing acquired in the 

studio of David: he also infused into it 
a decided shade of sentimentality, as is 
shown in his Sleep of Endymion sent 
from Rome 1792, in which the moon- 
beams symbolize the wooing of the moon. 
Having in orphanhood received care and education from the court 
physician, M. Trioson, who, upon his persistent refusal to study archi- 
tecture or go into the army or be aught but a painter, had placed him 
in the studio of David, his second work, (1792), was executed for that 
benefactor. He appropriately chose the subject, Hippocrates Refus- 
ing Presents sent from the King of Persia, and Dr. Trioson as appro- 
priately bequeathed it to the Medical School of Paris. Wandering in 
Italy during the Revolution Girodet was found ill and cared for by 
Gros at Genoa. This was the basis of a life-long friendship, which 
ended only when Gros pronounced one of the orations delivered by 
artists at Girodet’s funeral. At Napoleon^s instance, Girodet painted 
in 1802 Ossian and his Warriors receiving the Shades of French War- 
riors, Ossian being Hapoleon^s favorite poet, and in 1806 his Scene of 
the Deluge bore the honors away from David^s Sabines, as it also did 
in the decennial contest of 1810, though in the estimate of authorities 
since, as for instance that of the earnest Millet, it does not well bear 
comparison with Poussin^s Deluge. His picture, Pygmalion and 
Galatea was exhibited in 1819, and was crowned with laurel amid the 
applause of the spectators.* It was his last picture. In the interval 
he had been occupied chiefly with portraits and plans for pictures, of 
which one, Atala^s Entombment, was exhibited with great effect in 
1808, a scene from Chateaubriand, in which Chactas and the old her- 
mit, d’Aubray, are burying the young Atala, who holds in a death 
grasp a cross to her breast. Girodet practised painting by torch light 
and came to prefer the strong contrasts it gave. His Pygmalion and 
Galatea was thus painted. Three of his pictures appeared in the com- 


1 In the general praise a witty lady was overheard to say, Nothing so beautlfnl has 
been seen since the Deluge.’’ louis XVHL in 1818 acquired it for the Iiouvre with 
the Endymion and The Deluge, for 50,000 francs. 
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petition of 1810. In his later years, haying been adopted by 
M. Trioson in the place of a son he had lost, Girodet added that 
name to his own. He inherited from M. Trioson a fortune, which 
increased, and made for his nephews, for he never married, an 
inheritance of 800,000 francs. The cross of Officer of the Legion 
of Honor was by the order of Louis XVIII. bestowed upon him in 
his coffin. 

Granet painted history and many architectural interiors. From 
his gravity of character and his simple dress of brown, among the 
many varied characters of David^s studio he was 

Fran9ois Marius Granet flxibbed, TheMoub.’’ He died just as freedom 

Med. i8o8. was granted to art in 1849, but he had not re- 

cross of St. Michel, i8a6. framed in his later years from the tempting con- 

Mem. Inst. 1830. temporary subjects of genre. He pamted many 

conventual pictures. One, The Choir in the 
Capuchin Monastery of the Piazza Barberini at Eome (1819), was 
repeated fifteen times; one of the replicas is at Buckingham Palace 
and one at Lyons. He spent much of his life in Eome after 1802, 
hut was made beeper of the Louvre in 1819. After Louis Philippe’s 
fall from power he returned to Aix, and, at his death, bequeath^ all 
his fortune and pictures for a Museum there. 

Drolling, before studying with David, had been taught by his 
father, Martin DrolKng, a German, (1752-1827), formed by study of 

ti* run • in Dutch masters, and a follower of Greuze. He 
iche artin ro n& Home, oud became a painter 

of history and portrait of David’s qualities of style, 
correct drawing, and fine composition, and won the 
further honor of commissions for public works. 
Of these, one was a ceiling in the Louvre in which 
Law showers Benefits on the Earth ; one, in the Expiatory Chapel of 
the Conciergerie, representing Marie Antoinette taking Communion ; 
and one at Notre Dame de Lorette, Christ Among the Doctors. His 
earlier pictures, among them, The Death of Abel (about 1810), are 
his better works. Later he painted larger canvases. Two classical 
subjects are conspicuous among his many scriptural ones : Orpheus 
and Eurydice, which won the gold medal in the famous Salon of 
1819, and TJlysses carrying off Polyxena (1827). Jules Breton, 
Chaplin, and Henner give him great honor as his pupils. 

Abel de Pujol, the son of the Baron de la Grave et de Pujol, found 
the classic education of his youth congenial to his nature and during 
the entire fray with the romanticists was one of the most convinced 


(1786-1851), Pari*. 
Prix de Rome. 
Med. ad cl. 1817. 
let cl. 1819, 

Mem. Inst. 1833. 
L. Hon. 1837. 
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of the classicists 


Alexandre Denis Abel de Pujol 
(1785-1861), Valenciennes. 
Prix de Rome 1811. 

L. Hon. 1822. 

Of. L. Hon. 1835* 

Mem. Inst. 1835. 


he, however, lived to see his master’s style relegated 
to the background. David, in admiration of 
his first picture, Philopsemen Recognised, wel- 
comed him gratuitously to his studio. He was 
an historical painter, and his works, almost en- 
tirely of scriptural and classical subjects of 
which the earlier are the better, won him in his day patronage from 
the Government. He decorated the ceiling of the Grand Staircase of 
the Museum of the Louvre with La Renaissance des Arts. He saw 
this destroyed in 1856 in the reconstruction of the Louvre by 
Napoleon IH.’ and was commissioned to reproduce it in the new 
Library ; this met the same fate at the hands of the Commune of 
1871. A copy of it is in the Louvre. Pujol executed a number of 
pictures for the churches of Paris and the Government purchased 
some of his works for the provincial museums. The ]Scole des Beaux- 
Arts acquired through its regulations his picture for the Prix de 
Rome, Lycurgus presenting the Heir Apparent to the Lace- 
demonians (1811). The same year he exhibited Isaac blessing 
the Children of Jacob, and in 1814, the Death of Britannicus 
(Dijon). 

Schnetz benefited by both the rival schools, RegnaulPs and David’s, 
but confirmed his bent toward the latter by the subsequent instruction 
of David’s two pupils, Gros and Gerard, and at the death of G6rard 
was placed in his chair at the Institute. Beginning 
in 1808 with the Valor of a French Soldier, and pro- 
ducing the three styles that the time developed, 
Napoleonic, genre, and classic painting, supplying 
the latter by scriptural, however, rather than by 
classi(3al subjects, he appeared in all the Salons but 
six up to 1849, — ^for Schnetz was one in authority to 
reject, rather than be rejected from the exhibitions. After that 
year he appeared only in 1855 until 1861, when his pictures were 
seen regularly till 1867, his last works being of contemporaneous sub- 
jects ; as, the Vintager Asleep and the Bride of the Goatherd near 
Subiaco. These familiar scenes exhibited a grace of line, a purity of 
design, and an elevated pose, caught in the atelier of David, and were 
of a better coloring than is usual in that school. He took a high 
rank for himself at the exile of David and the rise of romanticism, 
was surrounded by admirers, and would, but for the purpose of con- 


jean Victor Schnetz 
(1787-1870), Versailles, 
ist cl. Med. 1819. 

L. Hon. 1825. 

Mem. Inst. 1837. 

Of. L. Hon. 1843. 
ist cl. Med. 1855 E.U. 
Com. L. Hon. 1866. 


1 The d^ris now forms the ceiling of a staircase of Valenciennes. 
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Pierre Narcisse Gu 4 rin 

(1774-1833)1 Paris. 

Prix do Rome 1797. 

L. Hon. 1803. 

Mem. Inst. 1816. 

Or. St. Michel 1819. 
Baron 1829. 

Of. L. Hon. 1832. 


necting him with David^s pupils in the Institute, be placed with 
those who went over to genre.^ 

GuSiin was an extremist of the school of David but a pupil of 
Eegnault. Though severely classic and yet missing some of David’s 
excellences he takes high rank for design and tech- 
nique. During the six years that he was rector of 
the School at Eome (1822-’28) he used all means in 
his power to maintain there the principles of David. 
His atelier in Paris subsequently became the centre 
of the promulgation of David’s principles, but its 
greatest glory among many distinguished pupils, is 
found in two who opposed those principles, G6ricault and Delacroix. 
His great work, Marcus Sextus, added to the Louvre by Charles X- 
represents Marcus Sextus after escaping the proscription of Sylla, 
finding his daughter in tears near the dead body of his wife- He 
holds one hand of his wife and his daughter embraces his knees. 
The simple composition of it is injured by a somewhat timid exe- 
cution. 

The greatest of David’s pupils were Gros and Ingres. Gros’ dis- 
tinction springs from the fact that he ceased to imitate and began to 
originate. But this was a greatness never appreciated by himself, and 
was even acquired by a practice against his wiH, as 
in theory and desire he was a true follower of his 
master and always cherished for him an affectionate 
deference. It was a greatness thrust upon him” 
by circumstances. David wrote to him in 1820 
from exile that posterity would say of him : This man owed us a 
Death of Themistocles.” But Gros painted the history around him, 
painted it as a reality, idealized only by the emotions which his 
sensitive nature experienced in view of it, and thus has left works 
with the stamp of a genuine feeling upon them that in a way makes 
them more truly historical than most of David’s. 

He inherited artistic power from both his father and his mother; 


Antoine Jean Gros 
(1771-1835), Paris. 

L. Hon. 1808. 

Mem. Inst. 1816, 

Order St. Michael '19. 
Baron 1824. 


1 Germain Jean Bronais (1763-1788) was one of Bavid’s pnpils and of great promise, 
but died at the age of twenty-five, and is thus left wboUy in the last century, though 
bdonging to this group of artists who, outliving him, chiefiy constituted the Institute 
and bore on their shoulders the art world of France in the first third of this century. 
He obtained in the school of Bavid the Prix deRome 1784, by Christ and the Woman of 
Canaan, and went to Rome with David where he studied the antique and Raphad. 
TTIr Piix de Rome picture and his Marius in Prison Cowing the Cimbrians are in the 
Louvre. His brush, as a gift of honor after his death, was, during her visit to Rome, 
bestowed upon Madame Vigde-Lebrun, 

11 
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the foxmer being a miniature painter, the latter painting in pastel. To 
the insistence of his father, that from the infantile age of six he should 
repeat, until he had attained correctness, an imperfectly drawn hand 
or foot even if he had to do it a dozen times, he attributed in his mature 
years, his correct eye and true touch. It was perhaps this importance 
early given to drawing that led him at the age of fourteen to choose 
David for his master. But though possessing native talent and having 
the popular artist, David, as his instructor, Gros missed the Prix de 
Borne in 1792 though winning the second prize. This was a great 
disappointment, as the year before his father had died of sorrow at 
financial reverses in the first shock of the Eevolution. To support his 
much loved mother, Gros applied himself to obtaining an income as he 
could. He painted portraits for the Louvre then just opened as the 
National Gallery of Art, those of the members of the Convention and 
among them, Eobespierre. These evinced great truth of drawing and 
keenness of observation. He then sought support in Italy (1793) leav- 
ing his mother in France. Miniatures and portraits furnished him 
means of subsistence on the way. At Genoa, whither his desires as well 
as his financial plans several times led him, he was presented by the 
French Minister, Faitpoul, to Josephine, who, a bride of a few months, 
was on her way to join Napoleon, then with the army in Italy. 
Charmed with his pictures as well as by the grace of his affectionate 
nature she offered to take him with her. At her suggestion, while 
passing here the happiest period of her life. General Bonaparte yielded 
(1796) to the earnest prayer of Gros, and sat a few moments each day 
for his portrait, the one perpetuating Bonaparte^s famous exploit at the 
Bridge of Areola. It won the favor of Bonaparte, who had it engraved 
by Longhi and presented the plate to Gros. Under the protecting 
Mndness of General and Madame Bonaparte, Gros acquired, in a small 
degree, self-confidence, a quality which, however, he always lacked. 
He also gained opportunity, for Napoleon made him one of the com- 
mission to select the worts of art in Italy claimed by him in right of 
conquest, and for which he had written to the Directory to send him 
three or four well-known artists/^ He also created for him, that he 
might have both place and consideration in the army, the office of 
Inspector of Eeviews. Thus Gros gained the knowledge required as a 
painter of epic battle-scenes. His next picture however was a portrait of 
Madame Bonaparte. By the former of these positions he acquired a 
great knowledge of and admiration for Michael Angelo: in the second 
he saw grim war en face ” in serving in the defense of Genoa under 
Massfina. He left Ghsnoa in an English ship and after much suffering 
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reached Antibes in 1799. His Combat of ITazareth was sketched at 
Paris in 1801 in competition with nineteen others fora prize of 12,000 
francs for a picture twenty-five feet long commemorative of that event, 
in which General Junot with a handful of men routed six thousand 
Turks. Of the sketches offered, the public distinguished four, those 
of Hennequin, Taunay, Gros, and Caraffe, all differing in qualities. 
The first was praised for the movement and heat of the combat ; Tan- 
nay’s, for the agreeable distribution of the masses and its harmonious 
tone ; Gros’s, for the vivacity of touch and warmth of local tones ; and 
Caraffe’s, for truth of costume and character. The jury of fifteen; 
five named by the competitors, of whom the painters were the Citi- 
zens Vien, Vincent, and David,^^ five by the Institute, among them 
Eegnault, and five by the Minister of the Interior, as Robert, C. Ver- 
net, and Hu6, decided in favor of Gros. Napoleon, however, never 
allowed Gros’s sketch to be executed, since it was truth as well as art, 
and Junot was the hero. It stiU exists in the Museum of Nantes. It 
gave evidence that Gros had two qualities which David had not, a 
feeling for light and color, and action. The Pest at Jaffa was painted 
in its stead (Louvre) and at its exhibition in 1805 Gros was pro- 
nounced the greatest of living painters ; the picture was crowned with 
laurels and palms ; and was purchased by the Government for the then 
distinguishing price of 16,000 francs. It was indeed a success; for, 
though of an intense realism, and the first decided indication of the 
romanticism in which the classic doctrines were to perish, the artist 
had BO invested it with the dignity of heroic treatment that in spite 
of its ^^buttons and cocked hats,^ David joined by Vien presided 
at a symposium given by artists in its honor. It deserves a detailed 
description on account of its historic importance. 

Napoleon stands in the hospital in full light, calmly extending his left hand to 
give to a pestilential tnmor the supposed curative touch of royalty, and with the 
genial love and air of a father, though so young. All around are conditions of 
disease; the tainted flesh; faces wan in death’s moisture; hands dating in the last 
struggle ; swollen corpses ; all the realilaes of a pest-house are depicted. Negroes 
carry hampers of provisions, which a group in Oriental costume distribute. In the 
background, calmly shines the sky of Palestine, against which are seen minarets, 
the sea with its sails, and forts above which flies the tricolor of France. Far 
from being repngnant, the scene has something of majesty; the grandeur of the 
directness of ^re need characterizes the attitude of eveu the most desperate. One 
soldier is rendered indifferent to an operation by his absorbed regard of Napoleon. 
The picture exhibits great power of color in the pallor of disease and the contrast* 
ing health and bright uniforms of the Emperor and his staff. 

Gros’s epic scenes date from this time. Aboukir, an actual battle. 
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followed in 1806^ and The Field of Eylan in 1808 (Louvre) — ^both 
still further advances of the treatment first illustrated in The Pest at 
Jaffa. In The Field of Eylau the details are particularly varied and 
striking: 

The village is still smoking, and behind it are ranged the soldiers in the field 
upon which the battle was fought the evening before. This is indicated by piles 
of snow, apparently taking the outline of the ground beneath; but no, instead it is 
of human forms, of the men fallen there in their places. The sombre sky, the 
snow falling unpityingly on the upturned faces of the wounded and dead, adds im- 
pressively to the desolation of a battle-field. Officers gallop across to announce 
the arrival of the Emperor. He and his staff, princes of his own creation; Murat, 
King of Naples; Berthier, prince of Neufchfitel and of Wagram; Soult, Duke of 
Dalmatia, are arrested for an instant by the scene, where amid dismounted can- 
non, twisted and broken bayonets and lances, lie friends and enemies interlocked 
in the struggle of death. Night has stiffened their limbs and fringed their tattered 
garments with icicles. Their mouths swelled and soiled with mud and blood, touch 
the spectator with feeling, with which, indeed, Gros has invested the whole scene. 

Before he had been drawn aside by circumstances, his classic sub- 
ject, Sappho Throwing herself from the Eock of Leucadia (1802) had 
not been well received. A period, 1801-1812, of chiefly battles and por- 
traits ensued, and then the artist spent twelve years, 1812-1824, in 
painting for the history of St. Genevieve in the cupola of the church 
of that saint, or the Pantheon (according to which of the two pur- 
poses different periods have assigned to it, that of a church or of a 
monument aux hommes iUustres,^^ it may be at the moment serving), 
the four chief dynasties of France making offering of their achiev- 
ments, and doing homage to that saint. He took portraits in the 
intervals. For this he received one hundred and fifty thousand francs 
and, the last of the many official honors awarded him by various execu- 
tives, the title of Baron. It was conferred upon him by Charles X. in 
1824 under the cupola he had just decorated, and in which the figure 
of Napoleon had receded to give place to that of Louis XVIIL Gros 
lived through five and into the sixth of the eight forms of the 
government of France after 1790.^ He painted the Convention, and 
under the first Emperor was held in such high honor that, in 1808, 
when the list for decorations was presented to Napoleon with Groses 
name at the foot, the Emperor placed it at the head, and when 
Gros advanced took his own cross from bis breast, and pinned it upon 
that of the artist 

1 The old Monarchy, the Revolution, the Consulate, the Empire, the Restoration, and 
into the reign of Louis Philippe. 
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In 1835 tlie criticism of his works of 1834, Hercules and Dio- 
medes, Acis and Galatea, all of a weak classicism, to which he had 
assumed a renewed fealty upon taking Dayid^s pupils after that artist’s 
exile, ^ was so severe that, reaching the man behind the artist, it drove 
him to desperation, and he went out and lay down in the Seine, a sui- 
cide. Having tasted the highest praise, he died of the sting of cen- 
sure. In a discussion at dinner the evening before his body was found, 
upon the power of art to console the sorrows of life, he had said with 
great vehemence, There is only one evil, I think, for which art pro- 
vides no remedy, and that is a man’s survival of himself ! ” Though 
his life offered every home attraction (he had married, 1809 the 
daughter of M. Dufresne, a rich banker), he was fortified against the 
ills of age only by the associations of the pot-house in which all his 
leisure was spent, and his survival of himself ” consisted chiefly in 
the fact that David’s reproof of 1820 so influenced his weak will, as 
to prevent his perception of his own great achievement and to keep 
him at that late hour (1835) attempting a classicism which was never 
his true art, and which now as a school was effete.® His fame rests 
upon his Aboukir, Eylau, and Jaffa, three magnificent epics, in 
which he has shown, besides technical excellence in material, the 
excellence of sincerity, and the pictorial quality of presenting the 
features of the scene for their emotional significance, their power of 
conveying to another soul his own feeling in view of them. In 
them the painter’s brush has depicted like the pen of Homer. At 
the fecole des Beaux-Arts, where through changing authorities he 
was retained as professor for nineteen years (1815-1834), he devel- 
oped the talent of more than five hundred pupils. Among these 
were those who were to bear the honors and req)onsibilities of 
the Institute, some, even after classicism and romanticism had 
ceased their strife : Delaroche ; A. Hesse (1795-1869) ; A. T. B. 
Hesse (1806-1879), nephew of the former, l^queplan, and Charlet 
were others of his pupils. 

Nothing can give a more comprehensive view of the art and re- 

» In a conyersation among artists at the funeral of Glrodet (1824) upon the mainten- 
ance of David’s principles of art against the heresy of romanticism, Gros, with deep 
feeling and in a voice full of emotion, blamed himself for his departure from the doc- 
trines of his master. 

® How completely Gros had misunderstood his own best work is seen in bis reply to 
Louis Philippe who proposed to him to paint a battle piece. “ Having painted so many 
subjects of that kind, X feel the necessity of taking some subject more analogous to 
the study of art.” 
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lative position of artists of the early centniy and the attitude of 
Napoleon towards art, since the acquaintance of the artists who took 
part therein is now made, than the facts connected with the execution 
(1810) of Napoleon^s decree to establish a decennial prize. In the 
department of painting the Institute could not decide the question. 
It made an eyasive report that discussed the merits and faults of all. 
The problem was then left for Napoleon to solve. The real contest in 
History was between David’s Sabines and Girodet’s Deluge and, in the 
other class, between The Coronation and The Pest of Jaffa. Napo- 
leon cut the Gordian knot by simply forming a list of the works ad- 
mitted to compete for the prize, of which, of Subjects Honorable to 
National Character all but one referred to his own history. ^ He gave to 
The Crowning of Napoleon the first mention. His list runs : I Sub- 
jects Honorable to National Character: Coronation of Napoleon and 
Josephine, David ; Napoleon Saluting Wounded Enemy, Debret ; 
Napoleon Addressing his Troops, Gautherot ; Napoleon receiving the 
Keys of Vienna, Girodet ; Pest at Jaffa, Gros ; Field of Eylau, Gros ; 
Battle of Aboukir, Gros ; Soldiers of ’76 find their flags at Innspruck, 
Meynier ; Revolt at Cairo, Gu6rin ; Passage of St. Bernard, Th6venin ; 
Morning of Battle of Austerlitz, Carl Vemet. II. Pictures of His- 
tory : Sabines, David ; Consternation of the Family of Priam, Gamier; 
The Three Ages, G6rard ; The Deluge, Girodet ; Atala, Girodet ; 
Marcus Sextus, Gu6rin ; The Remorse of Orestes, Hennequin ; Tele- 
machus on the Isle of Calypso, Meynier ; Justice and the Divine Ven- 
geance, Prudhon ; The allegorical Ceiling of the Louvre, Barthglemy. 
Immediately in every Salon a harvest of Napoleonic pictures was 
gathered, many of which, without merit are now in the rubbish rooms 
of the Louvre. But the deceimial competition had no valuable 
result. The public journals were not bridled in the discussion of art 
as they were in that of politics, and the merits of Gros’s Pest of Jaffa 
and Qirodet’s Deluge were considered to rival those of the chief’s 
Sabines and Crowning of Napoleon. This question of his supremacy, 
aided by his weakness in The Distribution of the Eagles, soon follow- 
ing, marks the beginning of David’s fall. 

Of an unchanging face, figure, and character, like a statue of 
bronze, of great gravity and industry,but lacking in that kind of briU- 

^ Del^uze, a contemporaneous account. BelUer de la Chavignarie assigns the Prize 
to Girodet, bat the Monltenr Ofilciel avoids all mention of any decision, though it 
records all prizes of sminer occasions, and also records the ineUtatlon of this competi- 
tion both in 1803 and 1809. 
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iancy which the French call ^ esprit of a nature ^droite* but 
inflexible and narrow, without originality;^^ ^^an imitator never 

Jean Dominque Augustin Ingres trUStiug hiS OWxi Strength * but Of aU 

Unremitting industry^ Ingres by ^^the sweat 
L. Hon. 1824. Of. '26. Com. *45. of his genius,^^ * a passionate patience,’^ 
Grand Of. L. Hon. 1855 E- u. veaTs hammering on one nafl,^' * 

Mem. I net. 1825. Rec, Rome» *35. . . • n 1. 3 -j- • •_ ti j. 

Grand Med, Hon. 1855 E. u. attained Eu oxalted position m art. But if 

Senator 1862, the Stream WBS narrow it was extended in 

length, for, placing the importance of a picture in form and outline, and 
upholding these principles of David to the last * he maintained himself 
side by side, throughout its career, with the romantic school that dis- 
placed that of David, and in 1855 , when that movement had spent 
itself, received with its great leader, his rival, Delacroix, a Grand Medal 
of Honor.® This was won by no momentary flash of one brilliant 
effort, but in view of the works of his entire career, for he had on this 
occasion an entire gallery assigned to him, and as the Exhibition 
was an international one it was an international judgment. His con- 
stant strokes upon the one nail,” the beauty of form, also swept 
through a broader arc than David’s influence, for he combined with 
that master’s teachings, a later close study of Raphael, and sought to 
harmonize the two. But the theories and practice of David found a 
kindred basis in his nature, which had, in his earliest attempt, sought 
expression in the same delicacy of outline, feeling for form, and firm- 
ness and exactness of modelling, which characterizes his pictures to the 
end, and to which were continually sacrificed color, emotion, and ac- 
tion ; and he also had little sense of picturesqueness. In his tendencies 
too he had, like David, a feeling for nature opposed to his passion for 
classic forms, and though thus grounded in the classic art of the open- 
ing century, he too was swept into the Ifapoleonic current. The 
classic, Napoleonic, and Eaphaelesque, then, chiefly constitute his art, 
the subjects of which become, at times, simply anecdotal history. He 
stands first after David in the classic school, though from Ms modi- 
fications of that master’s art, he is often styled a classic-romantic : his 
long life, towards the end of which he became familiarly known in 
Paris as le pSre Ingres,’’ and honored as the Nestor of painting, 
also made him the last of that school in point of time. He studied 
until fourteen the violin as well as painting of his father, who was a 

• Del^duze, hts fellow pupil. * Chesneau. • C. Blanc. ♦ Hamerton. 

• Ingres’ letter opposing Nieuwerkerke’s changes of 186S, p. 267. 

• Upon tibJts occasion^ his admirers claimed that some honor unlike those awarded to 
others ought to be invented for Ingres. 
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musician, painter, architect, and sculptor. At thirteen he 'won great 
applause as a “violinist in the theatre of Toulouse. He “went to Paris in 
1796 and is found m the studio of Dayid at the age of seventeen. As 
a result of unremitting labor, he took in 1800 the second, and in 1801, 
by the picture of Achilles Eeceiving the Envoys of Agamemnon, “which 
is still at the ficole des Beaux- Arts, the first Prix de Eome. But the 
emptiness of the public exchequer in this time of war added to his own 
poverty kept him illustrating hooks and painting portraits, while he, 
also, zealously availed himself of every opportunity to study the liv- 
ing model, antique prints, and the riches of the newly opened Louvre. 
Among these portraits were, one of Napoleon as First Consul (1801) 
(Li^ge) \ one of Napoleon on his Throne as Emperor (1806) (at Les 
Invalides) ; and Napoleon passing the Bridge of Keihl (1804) painted 
by order of the Corps L6gislatif (lost). Finally through official in- 
fluence a way was opened to Eome (1806) and the pictures he sent 
thence to the Salons were : An Odalisque \ A Sleeper ; (Edipus in- 
terrogating the Sphinx ; Thetis imploring Jupiter (1817) and a 
second Odalisque. Chagrined that these did not win distinguished 
notice, and charmed and persistent in the study of Eaphael, he re- 
mained in Eome struggling with poverty and supporting himself, 
chiefly by taking portraits in pencil, nine years after the five of his 
pensionate had expired. His wife (for he had married at Eome in 1813) 
assumed the financial responsibilities and arrangements with patrons 
during these years, and thus by trials whoUy unsuspected by him, 
secured to him freedom for work and study. This wife’s portrait 
painted the year after marriage is in the Louvre. That of another 
taken forty-five years later is, with Ingres’ own, in the TJffizzi, Flo- 
rence. His later pictures of this period sent to the Salons were still 
scarcely valued there, though highly praised in Italy. They were : 

Raphael and La Fomarina ; The Sistine Chapel ; Pius VII. holding Chapel at 
Rome; Cardinal Bibiena affiancing his Niece to Raphael ; Virgil reading the.^neid 
to Augustus and Octavia (1814); Francesca da Rimini and Paolo Malatesta (1818); 
Philip V. of Spain conferring the Order of the Golden Fleece; Aretino receiving 
with Disdain the Chain of the Order of the Golden Fleece from Charles V.: in 
distemper (15 by 20 ft.) for the Palace of the Quirinal, Romulus the Conqueror of 
Acron : in oil on a ceOing of the Palace of Monte Oavallo, The Sleep of Ossian ; 
Jesus giving the Keys to Peter, now in the church of La Trinitdi de’ Monti; and a 
second Pius VIL holding Chapel. 

Many of these subjects illustrate Ingres’ tendency to represent in art 
ideas that can be properly expressed by words only, thoughts indeed, 
rather than emotions, appeals to intelligence rather than to feeling. 
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In these anecdotal subjects he touches upon the field taken up a little 
later by Delaroche (1797-1850), and by his different treatment, the 
seeking of imposing and dignified lines instead of familiar forms, 
shows the difl&oulty he had in forgetting David’s teachings. One of 
these, and his best known subject of this period, is Henry IV*. Play- 
ing with his Children (1817 and 1824)." 

It represents the moment when the Spanish Ambassador, as he wrote back to 
Spain, entered and found Henry playing horse with his oldest son, the future 
Louis XTTT., as rider; the little Henrietta Maria, afterwai^ds the unfortunate queen 
of Charles I. of England, grasping his sheathed sword, and marehing with an 
infantile stride by his side ; and the stately queen, Maria de’ Medici, tenderly holding 
an infant on her knee. The King paused a moment and asked '^Are you a 
father? * * * Then I will continue my round. 

He transferred his study of Raphael to Plorence remaining there 
from 1820 to 1824, and painted Charles V. reentering Paris, and The 
Vow of Louis XIII. (1823), now in the cathedral of his native town of 
Montauban. This was well received in the Salon of 1824 and, satisfied 
finally, he returned to Paris. He was honored with a decoration and, 
Denon dying, was immediately placed in his chair (Xo. 7) as a member 
of the Institute (1825). Opening a studio, he became distinguished 
as a teacher and led the old school, modifying it somewhat, while 
Delacroix was made (1824), by the death of G§ricault, the head of the 
rising romanticists. The two became the leaders of bitter partisans 
and their methods the theme of every artistic discussion. Every prize 
or honor awarded was hailed as a victory to the side winning it. In 
1827 Ingres painted his masterpiece. The Apotheosis of Homer 
(Louvre), in which he succeeded in infusing into the severe grace of 
the Greek treatment something of the charm of modem life. His 
Martyrdom of St. Symphorian (1834), a young Gaulat Augustodunum, 
who refused to worship the old gods in accordance with the decree of 
Diocletian, was considered to have been inspired by EaphaeTs figures 
in The Burning of the Borgo, and as Raphael had in that subject intro- 
duced nude figures in action in competition vrith Michael Angelo’s on 
the Sixtine Ceiling, Ingres was accused of imitating an imitation. 
Displeased with these attacks, he yearned to return to congenial Rome, 
and an opportunity of doing so with honor, after ten years’ absence, 
occurred in his being appointed to succeed in 1835 Horace Vemet as 
Rector of the French Academy there. Thence he sent The Odalisque 

1 The replica of 1817 belongs to the Comte de Flacas, and that of 1824 to Baron 
Alphonse de Bothschild, Paris. 
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and her Slave (1839), which with his Stratonice (Louvre) is among 
the few pictnres he painted during his six years’ superintendence of 
the French pupils at Borne. It so impressed French art that there 
has been scarcely a Salon since without an Odalisque. A fair young 
girl of the seraglio is weary of idleness, and a young Abyssinian slave, 
a brunette, sings to the lute and soothes her mistress. Truth of detail 
in costume and furniture, and the repose which life without thought 
gives, are its conspicuous characteristics. In it Ingres approached, 
it was said, to the picture of Delacroix, In the Seraglio ; but the 
one is the glory of color, the other the perfection of form. During 
his life at Borne and study of Baphael he was led into painting the 
beauiy of women, which David seldom attempted. Ingres had been 
subjected to the ordeal of neglect for the first half of his life. But 
persisting iu his methods in 1832 he had written, “ In respect to art 
I am unchanged, my devotion is ever for Baphael and his tones, for 
the ancients, but above all for the divine Greeks.” He also said that 
to compare “ Bembrandt and the others” with “the divine Baphael” 
was blasphemy. A reaction in the estimation of him at last came, 
and upon his second return to Paris (1841), though romanticism was 
rapidly rising, he was accorded almost a triumph. True, classicism was 
still well entrenched in the Institute. Honors were nOw showered upon 
him at home and abroad. The portrait painter of the First, was made 
a senator of the Second, Empire ; he became a member of the Impe- 
rial Council of Public Instruction ; was advanced to be Commander 
of the Legion of Honor ; was made a member of the Academies of 
Florence, Berlin, Vienna, Antwerp, and Amsterdam ; Enight of the 
Order of Civil Merit of Prussia; Commander of the Order of St. 
Joseph of Tuscany, and Bought of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Ouadaloupe. For Hapoleon ni., he decorated a ceiling of the Paris 
Hdtel de Vfile with The Apotheosis of Napoleon I. (1853) and 
UQScribed npon it “In nepote redivivus” (“he lives again in his 
nephew”), and he was presented by his native Montauban with a 
mown of solid gold. 

The romanticists maintained that some of Ingres’ pictures justified 
their theories, but his practice of subordinating aU else to form, and 
his condemnation of all art but that of the classic style leave him to 
the end essentially a dassicist. Still, through his persistent will, high 
nature, and love of form, he has produced works that yet command 
idmirddon in all the contending schools even the extreme naturalistic. 
Is it that his persevenng hand always did its work well at last, and that, 
in whatsoever else he may have failed, his unimpeachable drawing 
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has a perpetual charm that always commands respect though never 
enthusiasm? and that his development of sculpture,” which he 
pronounced painting properly to he, was not much affected by his cold, 
thin color ? His famous La Source (Louvre) was painted when he 
was seventy-six and after it had remained a sketch for forty years ; 
it is the union of the beauty of the classic form with natur^ grace, 
and illustrates his attainment in the painting of the beauty of woman 
and his modelling of form, as well as the long time required for his 
best works, often laid aside to wait. It is a charming result of sixty 
years’ devotion to beauty of line. As the naiad or embodiment of a 
spring, against a rock stands the beautiful figure of a nude young girl 
with blonde hair, her arms raised above her head to hold a vase from 
which trickles the stream into a pool where her shapely feet are 
reflected. He left one hundred and thirteen pictures, and, though 
an idealist, his portraits are his best work ; that of M. Bertin is one 
of the greatest of the century. The year but one before his death at 
eighty-seven, he painted the portrait of his god-daughter, the wife of 
his reverent pupil, Hippolyte Flandrin. But music was his last as it 
had been his first occupation. In his later years he had said, '^Con- 
ceits excite me, so my Delphine plays to me sonatas, and I accompany 
her.” A few evenings before his death he entertained some friend 
with quartets from Beethoven and Haydn. During the following 
night he caught cold by raising the window to disperse the smoke of 
a log that had feBen from his fire, and never again left his room. 

Langlois, the last of David’s immediate pupils appointed to the 
Institute, became his master’s assistant and close follower, and Ms 
j«r6me Martin classic pictuTCS, Death of Demosthenes (1805); 

(i 779 -t 838 ), Paris. Piiam at the Feet of Achilles (1809); Oassandm 

' 19 . imploring the Vengeance of Min^a (1817); and 

L. Hon. 'aa; Mem. Inst. ' 38 . Alexander yielding Gampaspe to Apelles (1819, 


Toulouse) won him his successive honors. 

Though first a pupil of Doyen, a follower of Chardin, Lethidre, is 
known by his Execution of the Sons of Brutus, in the Louvre, one of 


^ ... ^ ... . the four great works of that time, as a fol- 

GuillaumeGuiIlon Lothiire . . -n -a j-T- j. n 

(i 77 o-i 83 a), St. Anne Guadeloupe, lower of his later master, David, that au- 


and Prix de Rome 1784 . 

Rec. of Acad, at Rome i 8 ia-’ao. 

Mem. Inst. iSas- 

Prof, ^oole dee B.-Arts. 


commanding leader of the early century. 
With some history and a few genre pictures 
he painted many classic ones. To save the 


shame of his father at his working under his name, Guillon, he took 


that of Lethi^re. 


Other pupils of David and contemporaries of his pupils who more 
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or less followed classicisni and won honors during its prevalence 
are : 

Ren^ Theodore Berthon (1776 or 8-1859), Paris : pupil of David ; Legion of 
Honor ; a painter of great talent. — Fran 9 ois Louis Dejuinne (1786-1844), Paris : 
pupil of Grirodet ; Prix de Rome, 1817; Legion of Honor, ’24. — Pierre Louis Delaval 
(1790-1870), Paris : pupil of G-irodet ; medal, 2d class, 1817.— Fran 9 ois Dubois 
(1790-1871), Paris: pupil of Regnault and of Nicole des Beaux- Arts ; Prix de Rome, 
1819; medal, 1st class, *31. — Jean Auguste Dubouleau (1800-’70), Paris: pupil of 
Gros ; made, without success, at the ficole des Beaux-Arts, eight attempts to win 
the Prix de Rome; medal, 3d class, ’38 ; 2d class, ’40. — Baron Frangois X. Fabre 
(1760-1837), Montpellier : pupil of Ooustou and of David ; Prix de Rome, 1787 ; 
medal, 1808 ; Legion of Honor, 1827; Officer, ’29; made baron, ’30. He is believed, 
while a professor in the Academy of Florence, to have secretly married the 
Countess of Albany after the death of Alfieri. — ^Alexandre fivariste Fragonard 
(1780-1850), Paris : pupil of David, and son of Jean Honore Fragonard ; he took 
four medals ; Legion of Honor, 1819.— Pierre and Joseph Franque, twin brothers 
(1774- ): pupils of David; Pierre medal, 2d class, 1812; Legion of Honor, ’36. 

— ^Bernard Gaillot (1780-1845), Versailles: pupil of David ; medal, 2d class, 1817; 
painted chiefly Scriptural history. — Etienne Barthdlemy Gamier (1759-1849), 
Paris : pupil of Durameau, Doyen, and Yien, but practised the theatrical style; 
Legion of Honor, ’28 ; Member Institute, ’16. — Claude Gautherot (1769-1825), 
Paris : pupU of David; painted, with classic works, also the more pathetic scenes 
of Napoleon’s battles, subjects in which he acquired great power.— Jean P4rm 
Granger (1779-1840), Paris: Prix de Rome, 1800. — ^Pierre Louis, called Henri, 
Grevedon (1776-1800) : medal, 2d class, ’24 ; 1st class, ’31 ; Legion of Honor, ’32; 
later painted chiefly portraits. — J. B. P. Guerin (1783-1855), Paris: medal, 1817; 
Legion of Honor, ’22 ; pupil of Vincent, had heavy style but good color. — ^Philippe 
Augustus Hennequin (1763-1833), Lyons : was among the best of David’s pupils, 
winning the Prix de Rome (1788) and passing like David from classic to revolu- 
tionary subjects, he became Director of the Academy of Toumay, 1815; his pict- 
ures are seen in the Museums of the Louvre (where is his most famous work. 
The Remorse of Orestes, 1798), of Rouen, Versailles, Lyons, Toulouse, Angers, 
Orleans, Le Mans, and Caen. — ^The young Louis Claude Pagnest (1790-1819): 
pupil of David ; left few works, of portraiture only, but of minute finish and 
exact reproduction of every detail, discarding the generalizations of classicism. — 
George l^nget (1784-1869), Paris: pupil of David ; his imitator and assistant ; 
medal, 2d class, 1814; 1st class, ’65 ; Legion of Honor, ’22. — Jean S^bastien 
RouiUard (1789-1852), Paris : pupil of David ; medal, 2d class, ’22 ; 1st class, 
’27 ; Legion of Honor. — ^Fran 9 ois Souehon (1787-1857), Allais : pupil of David ; 
director of school of painting at Lille, was there the teacher of Carolus-Duran. — 
Octave Nicolas Frangois Tassaert (1800-1874,by suicide), Paris: pupil of Ren5 Giraud 
and Lethi^re ; medal, 2d class, ’38 ; 1st class, ’49 ; 3d class, 65. — ^Pierre Augustin 
Antoine Vafflaxd (1777-after 1858), Paris ; pupil of J. B. Regnault ; medal, 1824. 

The chief marine painters of the early part of the century were : 

Ambroise Louis Garnery (1783-1857), Paris; pupil of his father Jean Fran 9 ois 
(1855-1837), who was a follower of David ; medal, ’19 and ’55 ; Legion of Honor, 
’52 ; painted marines from 1816 to his death, — Jean Louis Petit (1796-1876), Paris : 
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pupil of Regnault and Remond ; medal, 3d class, '24 ; 2d class, '38 ,* 1st class, '41; 
Legion of Honor, *64. — ^Isabey and Ghudin were also pupils of David, but by their 
long lives and prominence in the Third Period of the Century are placed there, ^ 


Througliout the period of classicism, beneath the aggrandizements 
of that style, the strong sense of current life possessed by Carl and 
Horace Vemet had been conducting a naturalistic feeling for art to 
its outburst into the Vernets^ realistic work — an outburst which was 
premature to the gradual development in the entire French School of 
the realism of the later nineteenth century accomplished through 
romanticism. It had been inherited from their ancestor, Joseph, 
and imbibed from the atmosphere which Chardin breathed. That 
form of romanticism which represents a feeling for the drama of 
natural life, formed a conspicuous quality of these two artists, and in 
them, as in the schools, was a basis of realism. Like Ingres, Horace 
Vemet lived through the duration of the romantic school (d. 1863), 
and these two with Delacroix formed the contemporary leaders of 
the three forms of art — ^the classic, the emotional (romantic), and 
the naturalistic — ^which, modified from their extremes, may be found 
co-existent throughout art history. 

The son and grandson of Joseph Yernet both inherited what was 
claimed by that artist, the ability above all things to make a pic- 
ture.’^ Both intuitively caught and conveyed the spirit and action, 
the essential expression of the incident, the impression of the scene. 
Carl Vemet entering upon this century at the age of forty-two, brought 
over from the eighteenth century a practice in sympathy with Ohar- 
din^s painting of incidents, though not with Chardin’s depth and 
tenderness of feeling. He was in everything superficial, reproducing 


Antoine Charles Horace Vemet 
Known as Carl Vemet. 
(1758-1836) Bordeaux. 
PrixdeRome 1782. 

Mem. Acad. 1789. 

L. Hon. 1808. 

Mem, Inst. i8i6. 

Or. St Michel 1827, 

Of. L. Hon. 1831. 


external traths only, without seeing in them 
any special meaning or even treating them as 
types. Thus he gave in the hundreds of humor- 
ous reproductions of the eccentric appearances 
and characters of the period of the Directory, 
for which he made use of lithography, the 
qualities of caricature without any keen, signifi- 


cant import and, in the cavalry battles of Ifapoleon, which his love of 


1 Connected with the art of David as a pupil of 04rard the interesting case of 


Louis Casser Joseph Ducornet 
i8o6-i856)LiIIe. 

2d cl. Med. i8ao. ist ci. 1822. 


Ducornet appears, who, horn without arms, yet aspired to 
paint in history and portrait works that in the eager 
competition of his time of work (1820-1856), won medals. 
He has three pictures in the Lille Museum; one at 


Arras, and, at Compi^gne, Pair Edith finding the Body of Harold, exhibited the 


year before his death. 
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horses led him to select, he presented a simple statement of warfare, 
as it was, without snbordinating all to the glory of the general-in- 
chief. He naively made battle scenic and picturesque ; and, when 
warmed to the fray, painted it in all its movement, with the sav- 
agery, the misery, the hoiTor of fact, giving to every one his due, to 
the private soldier his full meed of honor, his full measure of suffering. 
This was a revolution in the battle scenes from the previous subor- 
dination of even truth to panegyric of the leader, who was always 
made conspicuous in the foreground. The artist effecting this was 
^'the fop of the period, the roisterer^ of the gilded youth, of the 
time of the Directory, Drawn by ready impressibility into the cur- 
rent of events, he reproduced with great vividness two of the battles 
of the Italian campaign, MiUesimo, and The Passage of the Po. In 
the latter, now at Versailles, with great independence he made 
Dessaix the hero of the battle, but he subsequently succumbed to 
the irresistible influence then dominating all, and painted as pane- 
gyrics of Napoleon, The Bombardment of Madrid and The Morning 
of Austerlitz. At the ezhibition of these in the Salon of 1808, 
Napoleon bestowed the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and Josephine 
high compliment, upon the artist. 

Horses and the foibles and social traits of his fellow men alone 
commanded his willing attention. Having always a most genuine 
affection and pride in his father* and son, he said at the close of his 
life, I am, like the great Dauphin, the son of a king, and the father 
of a king, but never a king myself/^ He thus assigned to himself a 
standing as a prince and not unjustly, but he was of princely rank 
only in a tributary realm in which the power was wielded by the pencil 
rather than the brush ; and his domain was that of the drolleries of 
the day — ^the eccentric forms of dress and costumes under the Direc- 
tory. Prom the time when he was four years old and his father’s fam- 
ily took up residence in the Louvre (1762),* life furnished his lessons ; 

^ This lopplshBess was so inherent in his nature as to continue into old a^e. Men- 
delssohn mote to his mother from Borne in 1831of a social evening : “ Carl Vemet, who 
paints horses so beautifully, danced a eontra dance, and was so nimble and executed 
sudi w<mdexfal steps that 1 could hut regret that he is seventy years old .... he 
goes out every evening.’^ 

a When the old man speaks of his father, Joseph, one is compelled to respect the 
whole fami^,’’ coatinued Mendelssohn in the letter previously quoted. The year 1789 
was eventful for Call, the link between the other two, comprising as it did his admis- 
sion to the Academy, the death of his father, and the birth of his son. 

* Ap]^UcatIon to study was deprecated for him on account of his great delicacy, and 
the fear of ineanity for him. His mother had become insane at the birth- of a sister, a 
few years younger, and was condned in an asylum, the violence of her malady Increasr 
ing until her death some time after that of her husband. 
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the companions of his father and the scenes in Paris, his text-books. 
He, however, took the Prix de Rome which neither of his kings 
did \ hut his volatile nature and habit of gay life at home rendered the 
life at the Academy at Rome so monotonous in contrast, that he became 
subject to melancholy and had determined to become a monk, when 
his father recalled him * (1783). like both his kings,” Oar] could 
not be conventional and this as well as his keen susceptibility to sur- 
rounding life precluded the possibility of his following the classic style. 
He attempted one large classical picture, the one he returned from 
his pensionate in Rome, The Triumph of u3Emilius Paulus, but the 
Roman quadriga in which the conqueror rides in affording the oppor- 
tunity of painting horses in which he always excelled, overcame his 
repugnance to the classic style required. Horses were his delight 
from boyhood. He went to Rome in 1820, and while there painted 
the picture considered his best. La Course des Barberi, being the start 
of the horses in a race on the Corso during the Carnival, 

With this century, contemporary with his own military painting, 
began the artistic life of his son who was accustomed to say, 
have not put my father to the expense of a sou since I was fifteen 
years old,” for then Horace Vemet began to earn his living by his 
brush, and at nineteen that of himself and wife. Henceforth the 
lives of the proud father and his son ran side by side in parallel 
courses, that of the father ending, however, twenty years the earlier. 
Together they went to Rome in 1820 when the son^s Bonapartist art 
could not thrive under the Bourbons, and again in 1828 when Horace 
was made Director of the Academy at Rome ; together they went to 
the laudation of their family at the opening of the MusSe d^ Avignon ; 
together bore thither their trophies of art, the father his famous 
Course des Barberi, the son his Mazeppa Pursued by Wolves ; together 
they were conducted to the house of their ancestors and inscribed 
their names on its door post ; both were addressed with poems in their 

1 The real secret of his desire to return is said to have been the charms of MUe. Moot- 
baa, whom, however, he found on his return married to another. In 1787 he married 
Fanny, the daughter of the artist, Moreau. It is said that David's admiration for the 
beautihil sister of Carl Vemet, Madame Chalgrin, the wife of the architect, had been 
rejected. TVhen therefore in the year 2, according to the new beginning of time on the 
Republican calendar, tbatladyhadbeen arrested upon the occasion of the wedding of a 
friend's daughter in the Chapel of the CMteau de Louvicienne, “ ior burning the 
candles of the nation,” and was sentenced to death, David turned away the intercessions 
of Carl that he ^uld influence his friends, Robespierre and Danton, in her favor, saying: 

Tour sister is an aristocrat ; I wiU not put myself out for her.” She died on the 
scaffold, on the 6th Thermldor, year 2, and Carl in great distress, retired from gay life 
during the Revolution. 
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praise ; and both after their return to Paris were presented by the 
city of Avignon with a silver um engraved with the pictures sent 
by them to the celebration. Again, they sat together in the chairs of 
the Institute for ten years (1826-1836)." Indeed, the father’s exacting 
afEection — although he had a daughter, Oamilla, who married an archi- 
tect — could hardly allow his son any respite from demands for his pres- 
ence and attention. They had little sympathy however on national 
questions, Carl having no positive political opinions and Horace being 
an earnest Bonapartist. 

Horace, the last and most eminent of all the Vernets, was, artisti- 
cally speaking, born in the royal purple, for he first saw light in the 
apartments of the Louvre where his father and 
grandfather had lived ; he also awoke to an 
inheritance of artistic talent in the fourth gen- 
eration. His feeling for the realities of nature 
led him early to break away from the sway of 
the school of David, definitely so in his Capture 
of a Eedoubt (1810), although he had even then, in 
marrying Louise de Pujol (1809), been brought under the classicism of 
the father, Abel de Pujol. But, though he affiliated with romanticism 
and he and G-6ricault were companions at the easel and in their favor- 
ite exercise, riding, while they, nearly of the same age, were fellow 
pupils in his father’s studio, he did not become a romanticist, 
though he made one attempt in the picture of Edith seeking the 
Body of Harold after the Battle of Hastings, Throwing off all 
academic trammels, he became a painter of vigorous actualities. He 
was the legitimate offspring of his nation and time, and his art was 
for his own period ; it was quickly responsive to the demand of both 
its masses and its sovereigns, except for a time that of the Bourbons ; 
and yet, upon occasion, he was a most audacious adherent of his own 
convictions. He failed (1809) in competition for the Prix de Eome, 
as his artistic education obtained in his father’s studio, in that of his 
maternal grandfather, Moreau, and in Vincent’s, had not comprised 
a knowledge of drawing and of the figure equal to that which would 
have been afforded by his taking a longer course than he did in the 
!]§ cole des Beaux-Arts ; nor were his tendencies such as to lead him to 
excel in the classic subjects always assigned to that competition. 
Failing in this, after applying his pencil for a while to anything by 


^ At Horace’s appointment (1826) tlie Comte de Forbin, keeper of the Louvre, re- 
marked : The Academy chairs seem to be a part of the family fumitore of the Yer- 
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which he might obtain pecnniaiy support, costume drawing, carica- 
ture, and lithography, he returned to military pictures, and his career 
became distinguished for that class of paintings, the first being The 
Taking of the Redoubt. 

He did not work from the glinting glimpses of genius, to whose 
far-reaching clairvoyance achievement is often coyly yielded, and did 
not attain the highest rank as an artist. But with quick conception 
and astonishing rapidity of execution he could paint from memory 
anything once seen and with so much of its spirit and essential action 
that the many inaccuracies were not regarded. A few chalk marks 
observable only by himself, served him in lieu of sketches, which, 
he explained, carry here,” pointing to his capacious forehead. 
Through the populariiy of his works and the lustre derived from the 
honors he received, he greatly influenced his period. He inherited his 
father’s love of military subjects and of the horse, as well as his humor 
and his social nature. In his vigorous comprehension of the military 
tactics of his time and his skill in making the regular movements 
and uniformed costumes of troops picturesque, his work in art is an 
extended and magnificent illustration of his incidental words, was 
always charmed with everything military. No matter what I was 
painting I would drop my brush and fly to the window at the tap of 
a drum.” He was wholly in sympathy with the adventure, the 
bravery, and the freedom of army life, and he became the painter of 
its incidents, almost of its individual soldiers, as well as the historian 
of its battles ; the former through love, the latter through orders. To 
this military predilection opportunity gave, during his sixty years of 
work from his infantile beginning (when at the age of ten he painted 
a tulip for Madame de Perigord), three wars: the Imperial, the 
Algerian, and the Crimean. Revolutions also began for him at the 
early age of three, when he was exposed to the terrible scenes of 
August 10, 1792, and the same ball struck the father’s hand and 
knocked off the boy’s cap. During his seventy-four years five oc- 
curred. 

His long career may be considered under four divisions. The 
first comprises the time previous to 1822, during the earlier part of 
which his youth, and later, his political opinions, prevented official 
recognition of his talent. He was then, as always, the painter of the 
people, both from not being too deep to be easily comprehended, and 
from the adaptation of his works to ^^the fever in which the Prench 
were kept during this season of victory, defeat, and invasion, with the 
empire of the wmrld as the prize, and the restoration of an odious 
13 
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dynasty as the penalty of failnre,” After 1815 he was made to feel 
the disapprobation of the Eestoration, as his works, pictures painted 
Tinder the favor of Marie Louise (1813) and those painted under King 
Jerome Bonaparte’s many commissions, and numerous lithographs 
scattered among the people, marked him as a Bonapartist. Many, 
for his rapid hand constantly produced, were proscribed by the govern- 
ment. He however became the prot4g6 of the Orleans branch of the 
royal family, painted the portrait of the Duke repeated in various 
costumes and characters, and the Duke had bought in 1817 his Battle 
of Tolosa (Versailles). This won great praise then, though now con- 
sidered inferior to later ones of a smaller and less gaudy scale. It 
formed the beginning of his triumphs. He exhibited in the Salon 
of 1819 — where his father also had nine — sixteen pictures that even 
amid the excitement caused in that Salon by G5ricault^s Medusa and 
Ingres’ Odalisque, attracted much attention. They were of all classes 
of subjects, military, genre, history, portrait and, even, two marines 
and two eastern scenes. Immediately after, with his father he pru- 
dently withdrew to Italy. Eetuming in a short time, for Italy 
seemed to have few charms for him, he continued the representation 
of the achievements of the soldier of the Empire. These subjects, 
added to the remembrance that he had fought with his father and 
G§ricault on the barrier of Clichy in 1814 — and with such bravery 
that the Emperor decorated him with his own hand on the spot — still 
excluded his pictures from the Salons. One only, of all offered in 
1832, a picture of his grandfather lashed to the mast to study a storm 
at sea, ordered by the government, was received. Among those 
rejected were : The Battle of Jemappes, painted for the Duke of 
Orleans and The Defense of the Barrier of Clichy, one of his best 
works and now in the Louvre. 

But he boldly organized an exhibition in his own studio of forty- 
six of his pictures, and by this added to the sympathy of the Orleans 
family in sustaining him that of the public. His popular natural 
endowments aided greatly in this, his conversation, agreeable and 
full of anecdote and, hidden under an apparently casual attention, a 
penetrating observation. This exhibition opened the second period 
of Yemet’s career (1822-1836), the period of marked favor from the 
people--of literal popularity, for the populace was charmed with the 
air of actuality of his soldiers and their engagements. His pictures, 
small and large, sold for such prices that for the year 1824 his income 
was 51,850 francs, and what is more important, they brought to him 
orders for an equestrian portrait of the Duke of Angoulime and a 
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portrait of Charles X. — a victory over the Bourbon proscription of 
his Qxt. This period was also crowded with portraits which, however, 
brought him remuneration rather than renown. Other famous works 
of this time are The Bridge of Areola and The Battle of Valmy (1829), 
by which was concluded a series of four battles for the Palais Eoyal 
of the Duke of Orleans, the other three being Montmirail, Hanau, 
and Jemappes in which as well as in that of Valmy, before becoming 
Duke of Orleans that prince had served with great valor and on the 
repubfican side (1792). These are painted without pretension or exag- 
geration, with careful detail, though with a rapid touch. The gen- 
erals are given in portrait, and the action is such as must have taken 
place. To financial success, official honors rapidly succeeded. He was 
made member of ^the Institute in 1826, therefore by approval of Charles 
X. who, also, had advanced him to be Commander of the Legion 
of Honor in 1825 and in 1828 Director of the French Academy at 
Borne. In concession to these royal favors he abandoned military 
pictures and attempted during his five years’ stay in Borne to study 
Italian art ; but what he painted there was brigands, beautiful Boman 
women, and the picture, Michael Angelo and Eaphael in the Vatican, 
which though dry in color and lacking seriousness of design, was 
assigned a place in the Luxembourg. But the Arrest of the Princes by 
the order of Anne of Austria (1829) was the best picture among all 
sent from Borne. It was not equal however to some pictures of his 
first period, as The Defense of the Barrier of CHchy. His sympathies 
did not draw him towards the great masters, and when the French 
army went to Africa he was impatient to fly to it and paint con 
amore the pictures it offered. In January, 1835, Ingres relieved 
him at the Villa Medici, and he hastened to Algiers where he had 
also made a flying visit to the army in 1833. He had been left, when 
the revolution of 1830 broke out and the French legation withdrew 
to Naples, the only French functionary in Bome^ and, for the time, 
became, with full powers, the diplomatic representative of France at 
the Holy See.* 

In 1833 by decree of Louis Philippe, Versailles had been converted 
into a historical museum, and for it VemePs brush was now to depict 
the nation’s great battles. The time from 1835 until the revolution 
of 1848 forms his third period. To the honored artist it was full 
of glory and happiness ; the East filled him with delight, VersaiUea 

1 A brUliaut society f^quented his Thursday salons in Borne, some of whom were 
Mendelssohn, Thorwaldsen, Stendhal, Leopold Bobert, and his own gay father. Hia 
daughter Louise also formed a great attraction at these reunions. 
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promised him renown. He painted in Algiers Eebecea, and Arabs 
Conversing Under a Tree, and filled his portfolio with sketches. A 
ceiling was removed converting two stories into one for the Hall of 
Battles at Versailles, to give room to the large canvases he planned 
in executing Louis Philippe’s commission for the Battles of Fried- 
land^VTagram, and Jena. AU through the period of the official jury 
during the reign of Louis Philippe, which proved so oppressive to 
many artists who now stand far above Vernet, he was on the top 
wave of favor with his former patron, the Duke of Orleans, as sove- 
reign. But among the battles for the new hall at Versailles, The 
Battle of Valenciennes was required, and he incurred Louis Philippe’s 
displeasure by refusing to paint Louis XIV. viewing the attack in a 
windmill with Madame de Montespan. Vernet then absented him- 
self from Paris by a visit to St. Petersburg where the Czar showed 
him great favor. But shortly before his father’s death (1836), at his 
father’s soheitation, he returned and was eagerly restored to his position 
as painter at Versailles. He was soon officially sent to Algiers (1837) 
for material to paint the series of battles illustrating the taking of 
Constantine, while the nation was in the flush of that victory. There 
the army warmly welcomed him, for the soldiers adored the artist 
whose brush expressed so lively a sympathy with them and whom they 
always called, '^the ColoneL” Three of these battles ; The Capture 
of Bougiah, The Battle of Isly (1845), and The Taldng of Smala 
(1844) are among the largest pictures ever painted on canvas and, 
like all his battle scenes, are vigorous and spirited. They form a 
part of the special gallery set apart at Versailles for his pictures and 
called, after the fall of that stronghold in Algiers, the Hall of 
Constantine. The six years (1835-’41) following his rectorship at 
Borne formed the busiest part of his life. In 1839 he breathed in 
more fully the inspiration of the East by going to Turkey, Syria and 
Egypt, and also made another visit (1843) to the admiring Czar, 
who f4ted him and travelled with him to the Crimea. When the 
Czar naively asked him to paint The Taking of Warsaw, Vernet met 
the imperial request by a representation that gave an audacious ex- 
pression of his own sentiments (1843). A soldier surrounded by smoke 
under a gloomy sky has fallen severely wounded in the head. He is 
dressed in a white tumc faced with purple (the colors of Poland), and 
pressing upon his breast with terrible talons is an eagle decorated 
with the cordon noir,” designating Russia as the bird of prey. 
Vernet prized this highly and would never part with it. He painted 
while at St. Petersburg a portrait of the Empress. Portraits of other 
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sovereigns by bim are those of Napoleon I., Charles X., Louis Phi- 
lippe, Louis Philippe^s sons, and Napoleon III. (1855)* He represented 
Biblical scenes with all the characteristics of his style, which however 
was not appropriate to subjects of that nature. In these he painted 
the ancients in the costumes of modern Arabs, in the theory that this 
was archsBologically correct — a theory that he defended before the 
Academy by proofs gathered during his residence in the East and 
in which he was sustained by his son-in-law, Paul Delaroche. 

During the fourth period of Vernet’s career, the fifteen years from 
1848 till his death, he painted of the Crimean war. The Battle of the 
Alma, but he now worked with little courage or hope, and often spoke 
of being obliged to take a lower rank from having lost keenness 
of faculties. Did not his discouragement rather proceed from self- 
contrast with the artistic outburst that followed the freedom of 1848? 
Yet the grand medal of honor was voted to him by the international 
jury at the Universal Exposition of 1855, and he was made conspicu- 
ous in the eyes of all nations by having, like Ingres, an entire room 
appropriated to his pictures. He was decorated by many of the 
Orders of Continental Europe, was admitted to the Legion of Honor 
at home and declined a peerage from Louis Philippe* His works 
number about eight hundred and are conspicuous in large numbers 
in the museums of France : twenty-seven, besides five portraits, are 
at YersaiUes. He was twice conscripted, the last time in 1815, and 
both times his affectionate father insisted on furnishing a substitute. 
So he never was a soldier, though he was a handsome man of distinctly 
military bearing. From his marriage at nineteen he kept an account 
of his receipts, which forms an interesting list of increasing prices, 
from twenty-four sous for a tulip to 50,000 francs with many costly 
presents for The Empress of Eussia, and 1,000 crowns which the 
Duke of Eohan paid for Eebecca. In all the last three generations, 
the Yemets were vivacious, pleasing, brilliant, surrounding them- 
selves each vnth the talented and distinguished society of his day, but 
by none of them was great depth of thought and feeling attained. 

The other and more distinctly genre painters of the classic period 
are : 

.Toseph Abbrier (1791-1863) Paris: pupil of J. B. Eegnault but an imitator of 
Greuze. — Jean Claude Bonneford (1790-1860) Lyons; pupil and successor of Revoil 
in Art School of Lyons; medal 2nd class 1817; 1st class *27 ; Legion of Honor *34 ; 
Corresponding Member of Institute *54. — Alexander Marie Colin (1798-1876) Paris; 
pupil of Girodet-Trioson ; medal 2nd class *24 ; *31 ; 1st class *40 ; Legion of Honor 
'73.— Michael Philibert Genod (1796-1862) Lyons : pupil of Revoil ; won by care- 
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fully executed genre pictures of great truth to nature medal 3nd class 1819 ; Legion 
of Honor 1855, E. TJ.— Madame Clotilde Juillerat (1806) Lyons : medal 8rd class 
^34 ; 2nd class *36 ; 1st class *41 ; pupil of Delaroehe. — Charles Paul Landon (1760 
-1826) Nonant : Piix de Rome 1792 ; Corresponding Member of Institute j Legion 
of Honor ; Keeper of Louvre ; author as well as painter. — ^Augustin Alexandre 
Thierriat (178^1870) Lyons : where he became professor in 1827 and gave up 
painting ; pupil of Eevoil ; medal 2nd class *17 and *22; he painted also landscape 
and flowers. — ^Antheleme F. Lagrenee (1775-1832) Paris : pupil of L. J. F. Lagre- 
nee and of Vincent. — ^A. Xavier Leprince (1799-1826) Paris : during his short life 
painted after Cuyp and nature, genre and landscape. — One turned backward for 
his style, Charles fimile Wattier (1800-*68) Paris : pupil of Q-ros and imitator of 
Watteau.— Madame Hortense Victoire Haudebourt-Lescot (1784-1845) : pupil of 
Lethidre, has pictures in museums of Montpellier, Dijon, Versailles, Besan^on, 
Cherbourg, and Aix. 


G6ricatdt, the real initiator of romanticism, passed his short life 
entirely within the period of classicism ; he died some months before 
Jean Louis Andrfi romantic school Essumed definite shape under De- 
Theodore G4ricauit lacroix. Amid suirounding influences, he seems like 
(1791-1B24), Rouen. ^ premature growth from a sporadic seed fallen in 
adyanee of the full sowing, as does Gros in his inyoluntary romanti- 
cism. He was simply of a nature aliye to reality and dramatic action, 
and thus to the appeals of contemporary life, in which he found his 
repertory of subjects, the realities of which formed his models, and in 
which he aimed to attain in design the standards of David rather 
than to overthrow them. But it was as much his nature to give ex- 
pression, to paint feelingly, as it was David’s to choose severe, classic 
forms, and, with the aim of a thorough study of nature and the 
attainment of an ideal dramatic movement, his power was one of 
continual progress, as shown by his designs in the Musge de Paris. 
He holds the anomalous position of having sprung into renown by the 
painting of a single picture, and is known by the appellation, the 
painter of the Medusa,” The son of an advocate of Eouen, after a 
brief period at the age of seventeen under Carl Vemet, to whom he 
was drawn by his love for horses, and the only value of whose instruc- 
tion was the opportunity it afforded him to learn the true worth of 
his own tendency, he entered the studio of GuSrin. Gufirin was thus 
to nourish in art the one who was to give the first decisive blow to the 
principles of Guerin’s honored model, David. GSricault had been 
very carefully educated up to the age of fifteen, and had then been 
sent for further instruction to the Imperial Lyceum, later known 
as the Lyc6e Louis le Grand, but loving art better than classic lit- 
erature, he abandoned literary studies. In the hope of some day 
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becoming a great painter he was yery snbmissiye to Gnerin^s instruc- 
tions, but every copy he produced of the classic models assigned him 
acquired under his touch a vigor, a vitality, beneath which the exact- 
ness of the copy was not perceived. After many corrections, Gu§rin, 
convinced that G6ncault could not help giving expression and 
dramatic action ” to his figures, advised him to abandon all hope of 
becoming an artist, and despairing of instructing him, permitted him 
to follow his own ideas. These, beside his love for action, were 
^ways permeated with great fondness for the horse, and he attained 
great excellence in drawing that animal.^ 

His first artistic expression was in the Salon of 1812, the portrait 
of M. Dieudonn6 as a Chasseur Charging (Louvre). David, scandal- 
ized by the group, ^^all life, energy and color, demanded Where 
does this come from ? I do not recognize the touch. ” It was too much 
of life to be art, according to the standard then prevailing, and again 
G6ricault was advised, and now by David, to abandon the profession. 
In 1814, he exhibited an incident from that impressive contempora- 
neous event, the retreat from Moscow (Louvre), in which with deep 
pathos and great dramatic power, he depicted a grenadier in the 
midst of a snow-covered plain, leading the tired horse of a wounded 
companion. Then, after three years in the army in a company of 
young aristocrats who enrolled themselves in devotion to the restored 
Bourbons, and as a member of which he accompanied Louis XV HI. 
into his exile of a hundred days, he studied Gros^ works “with an 
admiring zeal that constituted Gros his real master. He paid one 
thousand crowns for permission to copy Gros’ Battle of Hazarefh. 
While his naturalism was condemned and restrained by his master, 
he found precedent for it in the worts of Eubens, and that he might 
discover the true method, and that all excnse for discouraging him 
might be removed, he went in 1817 to acquire standards in Italy 
and, for two years, studied chiefly Michael Angelo. He returned 
vrith a fine accomplishment added to his rich natural endowment. 
But though by this his art was modified in coloring, so that on his 
return he spoke contemptuously of his former ^^rose tones,” he still 

lit is related that having thrown a cartman, who disregarded his rononstrances for 
beating his horse, which was In vain struggling with too heavy a load, the partman 
urged in view of G^ricault^s great height and strength, that it would be better if he 
would help the horse, whereupon he with his shoulder at one wheel and the cartman’s 
at the other, pushed the load through the street. Bosa Bonheur on being congratu- 
lated in 1851 by Auguste Desmoulins upon having acquired within a short time a 
larger and broader manner of treatment of the horse, silently removed from, behind 
her easel and showed a study of horses by G^ricault. 
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retained his feeKng for reality and dramatic action^ with which he 
always combined a lore of elevated form. His style culminated in 
The Eaft of the Medusa (1819), based on an incident over which he 
had brooded for three years. It was severely criticised at the time, 
but is one of the masterpieces of French art.^ It was hailed as an 
acceptable protest against the classical school.® It is a work of large 
size and of life-sized figures. 

The frigate Mediisa, as related by Corr^rd, a survivor, set sail June 17, 1816, 
accompanied by three vessels, to carry to St. Louis, Senegal, the governor and 
others, families of officers of that colony. On the 2d of July the Medusa with 
four hundred passengers ran aground, and after five days useless efiorts to free it, 
was abandoned for the boats and a raft, carrying one hundred and forty-nine, to 
be towed by the boats. Soon the boats cut themselves free and left the raft alone 
at sea. There after its occupants had suffered hunger, thirst, death, on the 
twelfth day, the Argus, one of the convoys, found it and removed fifteen in a 
dying condition. This is the moment that the artist has chosen for representation. 
He, however, made two sketches of it, thus studying different acts in the drama 
as it were, and developing one to comprehend them all, and so putting into practice a 
lesson learned from studying cartoons of the old masters while in Italy. The sketches 
were; one, Cutting the Raft Loose, in which despair and rage are depicted on one 
side, and treachery and selfishness on the other ; the second, the Struggle and 
Suffering in the interval. For his pietiue he has chosen the point of time in 
which all these are implied, while a hope is also comprehended by a faint sil- 
houette of a vessel approaching on the horizon. The raft is depicted as a few 
timbers ill-pinned together carrying a handful of men abandoned to the agonies 
of death by starvation. Some have sunk down at the foot of the mast, but 
aroused by a cry of hope, rise, and as best they may, drag themselves to the edge 
of the frail structure. There, a negro, supported by his companions, raises 
himself upon an empty hogshead and waves a signal of distress to a brig which 
their sight, quickened by despair, descries in the far distance. The waters in their 
regular fiow, breaking against the miserable raft, wash the last corpses hooked on 
here and there by a stiffened limb. 

It is intensely dramatic, bnt Gfiricanlt always maintained a feeling 
for style that prevented extravagance. Its tones are subdued, but 
luminous points serve to increase the dramatic effect. The light and 
shade resemble Oaravaggio^s treatment. Its models were furnished 

^ It la classed by Chesneau with the Orestes of Hennequin, The Sons of Brutus by 
LethiSre, and The Massacre of Scio by Eugdne Delacroix, and these pronounced the 
great dramatic pictures of that age. 

® The time now seemed ripe for it ; for, in 1819, David sent from his exile and ex- 
hibited, not far from the Louvre, a Cupid and Psyche, the execution of which in being 
excused was accused by even his friend and pupil, Deldcluze. Gros sent to the Salon 
his Embarkation of the Duchess of AngonlSme, and Gerard an inferior Portrait of the 
Duchess of Orleans. Girodet alone, says Chesneau, bravely upheld the banner by his 
Pygmalion and Galatea. 
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from tlie dead and dying in hospitals and the artist reproduced 
realities. Its composition is of wonderful power. ^ 

Melancholy was a trait of GSricault’s character^ a supposed im- 
pression of the gloomy years following his birth -during which, an 
historian has written, he ^^did not remember having seen the sun 
shine. He was, however, of great geniality of presence, of dis- 
tinguished appearance, and a favorite, a light irradiating his brow, 
and the tone of his ' Ah ! bonjour ! ’ when drawn from his habitual 
reverie by a greeting, was so cordial that one retained in his heart a 
warm impression of it for the entire day.” * Yet he never painted 
woman, child, or sunlight. ^^If I begin a woman,” he once said, 
she becomes a lion under my pencil.^’ Ho one dared to buy the 
Medusa. What audacity to consider as a proper subject for art this 
incident of the other day, the characters of which were our friends 
and acquaintances, their actions and attitudes those of the dying 
around us ! ” GSricault appealed from his countrymen and exhibited 
it in England, where it made a profound impression, as Dora’s won- 
derful imagination has, in later years, and won for him the large 
pecuniary benefit of 44,000. He remained with it there three years 
and, while there, painted the Derby d^Epsom (1831, Louvre), a sub- 
ject admirably fitted to his pencil, full of Kfe, emotion, dramatic 
action, horses.* While there, like Gros, he attempted suicide, but 
was saved by a friend, Chalet, a young artist who had accompanied 
him as assistant, and who removed the brazier of charcoal from the 
fumes of which he sought death, and by skilful ridicule cured him 
of the desire. Upon his return to Paris, a gold medal was awarded 
his Medusa from England. He died of a faU from a horse while rid- 
ing with Horace Vernet, although he lived a year after it occurred. 
Ary Scheffer commemorated it by a painting. After his death his 
friend, M. Dorcy, a former fellow pupil, bought his Medusa for 
6,000 francs and, although refusing tvdce that sum offered by an 
American, sold it to Count Porbin, the keeper of the Louvre, who 
added from his own purse 1,000 francs to the 5,000 offered by the 
government, and it was placed in the Louvre where it stiU is. He 

^ There has been traced by Michelet’s keen sense of significant resemblance an 
Intended parallel between the raft floating helplessly out at sea and the condition of 
the French government which imbued Q-dricault with sombre feeling between those 
years of 1791 and 1824. 

^ Ohesneau. 

3 Much impressed with the fresh coloring of Englldi art, he wrote to H. Vernet, 
May, 1821 ; “ There is but one thing lacking to your talent, viz., that it ^ould he soaked 
In the English style.” Archives de I’Art. 
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worked in water color, lithography, and sculpture. Of his works, 
nine are in the Louvre : the four mentioned, three pictures of 
Horses in a Stable and A Portrait of Lord Byron ; Two Horses in a 
Stable are in the Montpellier Museum. Six other galleries of 
Prance contain works by him and he is represented in American col- 
lections. 


iiAjarnsoAPE ttkder classicism. 

The landscape school of Prance, which was subsequently to become 
the foundation of two great movements in Prench art, served at the 
opening of the nineteenth century, under the thraldom of the class- 
ical spirit, only as a conventional locality for the action of the heroes 
of the absolutely beautiful.’^ Under the influence of Poussin and 
ihe great Claude Lorrain, but unillumined by their genius and unin- 
formed by the close inquiries of nature by which Claude attained his 
refined modifications of reality, the painters of historic, heroic, or 
classical landscape sought grace of line, balance of composition, 
grandeur of impression, for which imposing sites, with trees that 
menace the sky,’^ majestic accessories, as of statues, fountains, temples, 
and palaces, combinations seen only in sublime imaginings, were the 
chosen subjects. Thus the classic landscape was not nature but 
a convention. It was an ideal which had been fully attained by 
Poussin^ and by him alone, and classic landscape came to be called 
the Poussinesque tradition.® Huet (1745-1811), D6marne (1744r- 
1829), Taunay (1755-1830), and Valenciennes (1750-1819), represent 
this treatment of landscape, renewed in an inferior way in the early 
part of this century, but from it all the truth that had been intro- 
duced by Watteau and Joseph Yemet was obliterated by Valenciennes. 
This conventional style was continued into and through the romantic 
period by Michallon, Alexandre Desgoffe, Edouard Pran 9 ois Bertin 
(1797-1871), Bidault, Jean Victor Bertin (1775-1842), who formed 
the link between Valenciennes, the ultra classicist in landscape, and 
Oogniet, Corot, and Boqueplan, as the pupil of the one and teacher of 
the others ; and won in the classic period a 1st class medal (1808) 

1 So yalenciennes, a distinguished writer on art at the begitmiog of the centurj, as 

as a painter of landscape, limits his admiration to Poussin’s landscapes. Claude 
Lorrain was excluded because, “ Tbei*e is not in the pictures of Claude a single tree in 
which we could imagine a dryad, nor a fountain in which one sees a naiad.” 

* Claude is, howerer, in a broad sense placed in the classic conventioual school. 
But Claude’s selected results were made from a series of studies progressing from out- 
line to completeness, some of plants, some of trees, some of rocks, which, stUl in the 
British Museum, show him to have been a systematic student of reaUtieB. 
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and the decoration of the Legion of Honor (1817) ; also by Achille 
Jean Benonville (1815-1845), Lapi^re (died 1820), Prienr, Aligny 
(1798-1871), Esmond, Paul Flandrin, Andrg Giroux (1801) who also 
painted genre, and to whom contemporary estimate gaye the Prix de 
Eome (1825), a 1st class medal (1831), and a decoration (1837) ; he 
came finally to the true interpretation of landscape by breadth of 
effect. Except as their practice was necessarily modified by the 
influence of the rising school and thus their conyentionality (consist- 
ing in regard for beauty, grandeur, and dignity of theme, in fact, 
aggrandizement of nature) was subordinated into simply imparting 
seriousness, sobriety, but sometimes seyerity to their work, it lost 
all touch with life, and served only to increase the indifference of the 
period to landscape. As in the advance of French painting their forms 
of art are soon to be left behind, they demand consideration here, 
though the works of some do not chronologically fall into the classic 
period. To their general characteristics implied by their classifica- 
tion, may be added some individual traits. 

Aligny, ^‘Tlngres des arbres,^^ and Edouard Eran 9 ois Bertiu (and 
Corot at first) ‘ continued the classic landscape by introducing into 
, , it more freedom and expression. Aligny became 
carueiie D' Aligny before the end of his long life its only repre- 

(i 798 -»^ 0 . chaumas Ni 4 vre, gentative, excopt Paul Elandrin, who now fills 
L. Hon. 184a. relation to art. Aligny was the pupil of 

Watelet and Eegnault, but, systematically retaining classic dignity 
and sobriety, he sought poetic truths by actual study, by going to 
Greece and Eome and looking upon the nature which Theocritus 
and Yirgil saw,” and studying classic fields in modem form. This 
concession to the tendencies of the time gave him an anomalous posi- 
tion. The modems did not accept him for his realism, because it 
was Greek and Eoman, and the old school condemned him for seeking 
it, as indicative of a prosaic mind that did not appreciate the true 
ideal. But he presented the ideal grandeur of line, and reproduced 
nature in marble, ^^ont in bas-relief,” hard and unsympathetic. He 
believed in himself, however, and won respect for his sincerity and 
even great distinction amid the contentions of the different schools. 
He was director of the Academy of Fine Arts at Lyons ; correspond- 
ing member of the Institute ; Chevalier of the Legion of Honor; 
his Chase and Setting Sun (1865) were purchased for the Luxem- 

1 Ab 'wHl be Been, Corot eventually, after being disclaimed by both the old and the 
rising school, was l^own as the most conspicuous of those who ezpreseed feehng in 
their pictures. 
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bonrg ; The Tomb of OeeiKa Metella (1861) by the Baroness James 
de Eothschild; and his Souvenir des Eoches Scyroniennes (1861) 
by the State. His Prometheus Bound exhibited in 1837, and sent to 
the Luxembourg, is his greatest work. In it, as is often true of his 
pictures, the figures form no essential part of the scene, but the land- 
scape claims and holds the attention some time before Prometheus 
is seen upon the top of the mountain. 

Aligny had one true aim, the effect of the landscape as a whole, 
but he carried generalization too far and, wholly disregarding 
the incidental, too often produced mere abstractions. He was 
among the first to perceive the beauty of the Eoman campagna. 
He and Corot first made it known in France. When they were 
together in Eome he assumed a superiority to Corot, and ridiculed 
the latter’s earlier work in that city, though he one day awoke to 
Corot’s merit and patronizingly admitted it. His landscapes are 
to be seen in, besides the Luxembourg, seven museums of IVance ; 
Eennes, Hantes, Versailles, Carcassonne, Amiens, Besangon, and 
Bordeaux. 

Bertin began his artistic career, like Aligny, before the love of 
simple nature had found place in French feeling, and followed in the 
line of instruction given him by &irodet and Bi- 
0797 -t^.rparir* dault. His last exhibition was in 1853, Old Tombs 
on the Nile, when he left painting to succeed his 
brother as editor of the Journal des DSbats, which his father 
had founded. Under Louis Philippe he was Inspector of the Fine 
Arts. 

MichaUon’s father had taken the Prix de Eome for sculpture, but 
dying early his son became a pupil of David, Valenciennes, and Ber- 
tin. While studying Poussin at Eome he was also 
(1796-1822), Prix de Rome drawu to nature in its simple truth, and finally 
for Classic Landscape 1817 . was diverted by the influences of romanticism 
Med. and cl. 1812, from mythological subjects but not to modem 

ones, approximating these only as far as the Middle Ages. A subject 
of that period. The Death of Eoland, won for him the high esteem of 
his day. He was of great precocity, bearing off a medal at sixteen, 
and at twenty-one he took the Prix de Eome for landscapes — the first 
award after its establishment (1817). He was Corot’s first instructor. 
A posthumous exhibition of his works was accorded to his memoiy 
in 1824. Twenty-one of his landscapes, bought by the Duke of 
Orleans for the modem gallery of the Palais Eoyal, indicate the dis- 
tinguished patronage he received. 
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Desgoffe was of the school of Ingres, He first exhibited in 1834, 
and thus bore classic landscape far intx) the romantic 
period. He painted chiefly the scenery of Italy, but 
also executed some religious subjects. In 1883 a 
posthumous exhibition was A Souvenir of Naples, 
together with A Heath Near Fontainebleau- He has 
at the Luxembourg The Medusa and Orestes ; his 
Narcissus at the Fountain is owned by the town of Lemur. 

Flandrin, the landscape painter, who still almost alone continues 
its classic forms, was the youngest of three brothers ; Auguste Een4 
(1804“’44), Jean Hippolyte (1809-’64), and Jean 
Paul, the two youngest the reverential pupils of 
Ingres, and thus only one remove from the teach- 
ing of David- Auguste was conspicuous at his 
death for brilliancy of promise. He had been Direc- 
tor of the School of Fine Arts at Lyons. EQppolyte became the 
great religious painter of France, and we shall meet him again and 
with him Paul also. Paul has a landscape, The Sabine Mountains 
(1852), in the Luxembourg. Since painting that he has exhibited 
in every Salon but the three ^53, ^64, and ’72, his later works being 
Autumn near Montmorency (1883) ; In Autumn ; Diggers at Work 
(1885) ; Autumn Eeminiscences ; and Ombrages (1885). 


Alexandre Desgoffe 
(1805-’ 8a), Paris. 
Med. 3rd ci. c8-4^. 

“ and cl. 1843; ’48. 
“ 1st cl. 1845. 

'• 1st cl. 1857. 

L. Hon. j 857 - 


Jean Paul Flandrin 
(1811- ), Lyons. 

Med. and cl. 1839. 

“ 1st cl. 1857. 

" and cl. 1848. 
L. Hon. (852. 


Among other landscape painters of the early century, Jules Louis Philippe 
Coignet (1798-1860), Paris : pupil of Bertin; me^ 2nd class *42, '48 ; Legion of 
Honor 1836 ,* gave a poetical rendering of scenes, and wrote a hook on landscape 
painting. — Launeelot T^odore Turpin de Criss4 (Comte de, 1781-1869), Paris, 
was one of the noblemen who, left without resources by the Revolution, found a 
support in the practice of art. His father, the Marquis de Turpin, expelled from 
France, died in America. The son found patrons in Josephine, Napoleon, and 
Prince Eugene. Bis landscapes, painted chiefly from 1806-’30, are in the Museums 
of Angers, Dijon, Marseilles, Nantes and Lyons. He admired and imitated Qiro- 
det, but with a deep sentiment for light. — ^Lonis E. Watdlet (1780-1866), Paris : 
medal 2nd class 1818 ; 1st class T9 ; Legion of Honor 1826. Having made his d6bnt 
in 1789, his flrst style was the classic landscape, from which he freed himself by a 
study of nature as he foxmd it by travel in Belgium, Sonthem France, and Italy, and 
in his second style, beginning in 1824, produced a series of landscapes that, by 
their truth to nature, won for him renown and made him conspicuous in the tran- 
sition to the great school of natural landscape, of many of the artists of which he 
was the teacher. 



CHAPTER VI. 


PEHIOD n. — EOMAOTICISM PROH ITS DEPIKITE RECOGErmOE* IK 
1834 TO THE EEYOLT OE AETISTS IK 1848. 

I T was to be made apparent that classicism was only a dialect of 
art language. The solvent, as it has been aptly termed, of the 
tenacious grasp with which classicism held and stifled all diflering 
art, was romanticism, a name derived from the literature which had 
earlier expressed the same tendencies of popular feeling.' Having 
loosened that grasp, it was to usher in realism in its yarious forms. In 
art, romanticism® meant the expression of emotion and sentiment as 
opposed to the aim for ideality of form which gave the statuesque figures 
of classicism. It is said of Delacroix that he restored expression 
to the human face. Had art been as quickly responsive as literature to 
national conditions, it long before would have burst the strong clasp 
with which it was held. The nation had been led through deep 
feeling, had caused and suffered the French Revolution, had been 
glorified or shocked in its different elements by the brilliant cam- 
paigns of Napoleon ; had had its republic, its empire, and its liberal 
monarchy”; its Elba, and its St. Helena. Its thought had been 
enlarged by extensive contact with other peoples in the marches of 
its armies ; by a forced comprehension of large affairs in its experi- 
ments of government ; by, on the one hand, the new experience of 
the nobility of privation in exile,* or imprisonment at home, and, on 
the other, of power in the hands of the lower classes. Could a people 

I BepTesentativefi of this are Bams, Goethe, Victor Hugo, Chateaubriand, Schiller, 
Byron and Scott, the two of greatest influence in the movement. It found Its expres- 
sion in France In art more fully perhaps, though not earlier than in literature. 

^ It will he remembered that the term romantic was first adopted in literature as 
meaning opposed to the classic, i. not written in Latin but in the Romance language, 
and from that came to mean impassioned, demonstrative ; and the classic, passionless, 
representation. 

* Louis Philippe’s wide experience in his transition from a prince of the Royal House 
to the tutor in a school, or the poorly paid translator for the press, forced by long 
exile to become a traveUer through many lands, is typical of bow, as men, the nobility 
must have become broadened in thought by an enlargement of experience. 
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whicli had participated in the retreat from Moscow, or which had had a 
reversal of the dearest hopes of all parties twice in a hundred days, 
and which was still adjusting itself to the results, speak its feelings 
in the calmness of classic art, in the forms of the old Greeks ? These 
sons of the empire and grandsons of the Eevolution ’’ could but have 
feelings the repression of which would stifle them. 

But'romanticism had a deeper cause. Its sources were in the very 
sources of the Eevolution ; the ideas that were the basis of that, had 
been working throughout Europe, as is evident from the romanti- 
cism awakened in the literature of other nations. Man, in becom- 
ing, chiefly through the teachings of Christianity, aware of the soul 
within, had recognized in life an earnest problem, where the Greek 
had seen only an established fact. The perception of the supremacy 
of the spirit, feeling, passion, was now to create the romantic in art, 
as it had earlier done in literature. Art ideals were now to pertain to 
the soul, rather than to objective form. The depth of its roots gave 
great strength to even its early growths. It had been long in breaking 
through the rigid surface formed by the forty years’ supremacy of 
classicism, but it was not easily to be aborted. It had had a deep 
root in Napoleon’s very nature, which, even amid his desire to 
emulate the Eoman emperors, sent forth a luxuriant effiorescence, 
and, apart from this again, a wild-flower” had blossomed in his 
Corsican temperament that led him to carry Ossian with him through- 
out his campaigns. Ossian in contrast with Homer, whose poems 
Alexander made the companions of his expeditions, affords a type of 
the new period of art, emotional and of impassioned expression. 

The firmly seated members of the Institute, slow to yield to the 
oncoming wave, that was to sweep away their long established prestige, 
and being chiefly classicists,’ tried as vainly as did Canute to keep 
hack the swelling tide. As the jury of the Salon, and thus holding 
power of artistic life and death to artists, they opposed this rise of 
innovating thought and with it that which represented it — ^youth and 
genius — ^f or it was essentially a movement of youth and was remarkable 
for the precocity of the artists and authors who bore its banner. It was 
in a measure misunderstood by the Institute, it was misunderstood and 
misrepresented by its own followers, the inferior ones who copied the 
defects of its leaders, being unequal to tbeir excellences. Classicism 

» The table (facing p. 134) shows them to have been Ou4rin, Hersent, Gamier, Bid- 
anld, J.B. RegnatQt, Taunay, Ingres, Lethi^e, G^ard, Th^venin, Gros, and Carl Vera^ 
Sdmetz soon succeeded G4rard and he with Ingres soon gave up the fl^ce opposition 
to the new art. 
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also presented against romanticism many influences of self-perpetua- 
tion. All the models in the ificole des Beaux- Arts were worts of the 
classic school and had the prestige of having won the Prix de Eome 
or honors at the Salons, critics also prolonged its influence by cling- 
ing to the convenient rules it afforded. 

But while the period takes name from its most forceful element, 
romanticism, the contending influences modified each other. A 
decade after the recognition of romanticism, at the death of Gros in 
1836, art found itself controlled by three differing principles which 
may be called, for the sate of clearness of classification, renovation, 
conciliation, and romanticism, or invention, and in accordance there- 
with was divided into three camps/^ The great classicist, Ingres, 
was modified into a renovator and became the leader of that division. 
Its aim was to seek by every possible means to assimilate to its use 
the ideality of the Italian masters of the sixteenth century. As prac- 
tised by Ingres it was limited to Eaphael and did not interfere with 
his devotion to form. Those following the principles of conciliation 
sought to reconcile and combine all schools of the past and by this 
eclecticism present and obtain a result which would be the true art of 
their time. Eomanticism, of which Delacroix was the protagonist, 
seeking the ideals" of the mind rather than of the body, portrayed 
thought, wit, emotion, passion, and hence the incidents of passing 
life. Thus it had on its side the strength of the tendency to be 
pleased with one^s own personality, with the individual made clearly 
recognizable in art, the ^^ego^^ reflected by these passions, emo- 
tions, and incidents, a feeling inherent in human nature and made by 
events at this time unusually active. It is apparent that unless the 
Frenchman had lost his individuality, the mingling of the ideas of 
divers epochs and countries would not be a satisfactory art repre- 
sentation of his period. Art of the past had had its reasons for being 
and they had passed. Should not the same right be accorded to the 
present ? ^ Conciliation was merged into romanticism and renova- 
tion became the classic-romantic in which even the Davidian, Ingres, 
is by some still classed. Eomanticism conquered apparently by a 
decisive victory. 

But although classicism no longer exists in its uncompromis- 
ing austerity, its forms and lines of grace, infused with the senti- 
ment of modem romanticism, still appear ; indeed, in later years, 
in the recoil of romanticism, the classic is again asserting itself. . 

1 «If the art of Baphael himself could be reproduced,” it was truly said, “It 
would uot find conditions of success now existing. ” 
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But it is modified and is one of the forms of the indiyidualism 
horn legitimately of romanticism. As such it may become true 
art, as all sincere treatments are, for every work of the fine arts : 
poem, painting, architecture, sculpture, or music, finds its surest 
element of effect in the chord of human sympathy, and speaks to us 
primarily through the fact that some other mind has been touched 
by the subject and is seeking our sympathy in its emotions. The 
value of the subject, the greater or less perfection of presentation, 
the varied skill of the various languages, the choice of distinguishing 
or characteristic qualities, by which to represent it, by which the feel- 
ing, the impression of it, may be best reproduced and in which lies, 
essentially, its sentiment — all these are important, but the strength 
with which the scene, or incident, or fact has appealed to the artist to 
reproduce it, is the measure of the appeal it makes to others. The 
feeling that has been called forth in another in view of the object 
that thus demanded reproduction, rather than exact imitation or 
rhythmic lines adopted in conformity with some & priori ideal, is the 
fundamental mfluence in art ; and the artistic nature is one suscept- 
ible to vividness and depth of impressions, accompanied by the desire 
and the ability to express them. The method of expression is impor- 
tant, but that the artist be impelled to reproduction by deep impression 
is absolutely necessary. Under such feeling every artist in reproduc- 
ing his subject modifies it : a dozen artists in the different impression 
of the color, light, even form, would in view of the same old tree 
stump, make as many different pictures : the one, in whose rich 
nature it finds most points of emotional suggestion, will make the 
best work of art, and whatever of personal sincerity can be expressed 
by classicism — so far as this, indeed, is not an incompatibility of terms 
— ^is true art. This demonstrates the true place of the real and of 
truth in art, viz., to serve as the basis of suggestion, the basis of the 
combinations with which the free imagination (not, however, as a wild 
follower of fancy, but restrained by the laws of probability) shall 
appeal to sesthetic emotion. This principle will make clear a way 
through the manifold forms of the growing individuality of artists ; 
will afford the true test of true art ; will constantly demonstrate that 
every work of art is a confession ; that elevated souls will produce 
elevated art, be their arena the treatment of heroes of history or of 
the Q-oose Girl and Spaders of the fields of to-day. 

Upon his ^ accession to the throne, Louis Philippe decreed that 

^ “ The only Bourbon prince of a liberal turn of mind,” said the Emperor Alex- 
ander to Madame de Stael at one of her reunions. 

13 
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the Salons should be held annually, and they followed every year from 
1831 to 1850, with the exception of the year of the cholera, 1832. 
But Louis Philippe counteracted this increased opportunity for artists 
by again investing (1830) the power of the jury in the Institute, that 
is, in the first four sections of the Academy of Fine Arts ; painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and engraving, which were to act together in 
the decisions for admission to the Salon. This resulted in a serious 
oppression.^ A fierce battle ensued and the rising romanticism was 
cruelly crushed back in its earnest and sincere struggles with the 
classic style, entrenched as that was in the firmly established Insti- 
tute, and thus invested with the power of recompense and of exclusion 
from the Salons. The time presents rising artists not infrequently 
combating starvation on the one hand, and on the other, oppressive 
exclusion from the exhibitions, and yet fortunately for art, unwill- 
ing to stifle the promptings of genius. It forms a most touching 
passage of history.* 

Some of the Salons under the Eestoration and the modified mon- 
archy of Louis Philippe, were epochs in art. That of 1819 became 
so by the exhibition of Gfiricault's Baft of the Medusa. That of 
1824 forms the date of definite revolt with Delacroix’s Massacre of 
Scio as the banner of the rebels. That of 1831, on the crest of the 
wave that then had surged up from the underlying desire for popular 
rights in politics, deposed Charles X, and enthroned Louis Philippe, 
is oonspicuous for its many remarkable works by romanticists, and 
the strength it thus opposed to classicism ; it was the initiatory 
exhibition of the great school of landscape in France, the men of 
1830.” 

So many artists conscious of merit, were refused * admission to the 
Salon in 1847 that a plan of insurrection was published under the 
title Opposition in the Fine Arts.” It demanded that a portion of 
the jury should be chosen from the artists by their peers. This not 
being acceded to, a work entitled The Expositions and the Jury ” 
followed. It concluded with a plan recognizing the necessity of a jury 

^ n was the basis of great injustice, for, as nine constituted a quorum, and archi- 
tects attended most regularly, it often occurred that pictures were approved or con- 
demned by architects almost entirely. Fontaine, an architect, once said ; It idways 
is with a full heart that I condemn a painter.” 

* See Mniet, Jules Buprd, Th^dore Boussean, Courbet. 

* In 1840 Jules Dtipr4, ^^dore Bousseau, and others, annoyed by repeated ex- 
clusions, renounced heneeforUi aU attempts to exhibit. It Is related that the janitor of 
the Institute had come habitually to say In bringing pictures before the jury : Gentle* 
men this is a Bousseau ; I need not tom its face from the widl.” 
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of admission, but proposing that it should be named by the artists ; 
that it should be divided into two sections, of which the second should 
revise the works refused by the first, and that each form of art should 
be judged only by those practising that form ; and that exemption from 
decisions of the jury for admission should be granted to those once 
awarded an honor, in order that they might be shielded from any 
future indifference or change of taste. Also, it demanded that the 
exhibitions should no longer be held in the Louvre whereby the old 
masterpieces were lost to sight for some months each year, but should 
have a place appropriated to their sole use. While this project was 
under consideration, an unforeseen importance was given to it by the 
Eevolution of 1848. 

The Provisional Q-overnment — which seemed the proper place 
for the inception of all reform hoped for in whatsoever government 
was to be established — was no sooner formed than a petition was 
pressed upon it by Barye, Diaz and Couture, in the name of many 
others. The popular temporary Executive, Lamartine, received 
favorably the petition that asked, as a beam of the new government 
structure, that all oflBicials of the government whose service had a 
direct action on the fine arts should be chosen by a general assembly 
of the artists,^’ and allowed such an assembly to be called. Ingres 
was made president and Delacroix vice-president of an Artists' Associa- 
tion.^ In the excited hope prevailing, assumptions of the old Eoyal 
Academy were far surpassed by such demands as that the works 
acquired by the State and the award of the degrees of the Legion of 
Honor should be determined by the artists. The government being 
pressed with affairs beyond the possibili^ of attending to the open- 
ing of the Salon, the Minister of the Interior, M. Ledru-Eollin, 
authorized for that purpose a committee of forty chosen by the 
exhibitors and decided that all works offered should be admitted.* 
Thus the Salon of 1848 was virtually a free Salon. It presented a 
curious spectacle of works of all degrees of merit and demerit, the 

1 Held in the SaJle Valentin, amid, aays an {eye-witness in the Ait Jonmal of that 
month, snch a din and confnsion of deafening shouts that the formation of an Artista^ 
Association as subsequently published must baye been a pre-arrangement, for any 
action was impossible. It, however, proved a valuable organization in the disturbed 
state of affairs ensuing. 

* The artists in general assembly elected among the painters ; L^n Cogniet, Cou- 
ture, Theodore UouBseau, and a respect still underlying the sense of oft-repeated injuiy 
led to Abel de ?uJol and Brascassat, of the most arbitraiy of the Academicians, bemg 
chosen to act with the innovators.” Ingres, Delacrot^ Vemet and Decamps were 
others. 
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latter predoroinating,’ and demonstrated as emphatically as those of 
1791, ^96, ^99, the need of discriminated admissions. The public 
became most bitter and unsparing judges. Satirical cries resounded 
from before the worst of the canvases. Some of them were adorned 
with funeral wreaths and others with the inscriptions, ^^This is a 
woman/’ What is that ? ” The result was that some were immedi- 
ately withdrawn. AH artists demanded a jury thereafter. But the 
Salon of 1848, universally condemned and generally inferior as it was, 
was the dawn of day to many a struggling artist. 

Courbet writing in March, 1860, after the Director of Fine Arts, 
Charles Blanc, had been persuaded to purchase for the gallery at Lille 
his After Dinner at Ornans, says : 

I had for ten years worked at Paris in solitude, privation, and struggle, hav- 
ing a kind of lodging, half bed-room, half studio. After my first picture had 

accepted and hung in the Salon Carr6, the place of honor, and thus afforded 
me the opportunity of there announcing my profession, my works were invariably 
refused every year, if not entirely, at least those that were important to my reputa- 
tion. This was because my painting did not attach itself to traditions, and I was 
not a scholar of the ilcole des Beaux-Arts. But with the Revolution of February 
there came a free exhibition. 1 sent the rejected pictures with some painted since. 
Artists could then appreciate me in my true light and to that exhibition I attribute 
the entire success that I have obtained during the past year.” 

^"" ‘Millet’s pathetic pictures of the life of the French peasantry in 
that Salon, too, foxmd a public from which they had previously been 
at times excluded. The inferiority of the Salon of 1848 was well 
atoned for in that alone. The artists’ demands were acceded to for 
1849. Proceeding thence from a new point of departure conditions 
arose that characterize the next period. 

During the last few years of the eighteenth and the early part of 
this century there was for the first time in a century and a half no 
Gallery of the Palais Eoyal — no Orleans Gallery. The one formed by 
the Regent of Louis XV. having been dispersed in 1771, the Palais 
Eoyal became the Palais du Tribunal from 1801 to 1807 and from 
that time nntil 1814 it remained vacant. But in that year one day an 
unknown man applied for entrance there ; he was refused but insisted, 
and upon being admitted, stooped and kissed the steps of the grand 
staircase. It was his ancestral home, but he had been excluded from 
it in poverty and exile for more than a score of years, but was soon to 

* Thorn’s Baying that in its increased number, 5,181 works, no new talent of high 
rank was discovered, would go far to justify the previous exclusions, if that rejection 
had not led many of the rising geniuses to abandon the Salons. 
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bring great interests both political and artistic again to centre there. 
It was the Duke of Orleans whose father had dispersed its former 
priceless gallery, the fourth after the Eegent, to whom as the only 
representatiye of the Orleans family it was now restored. He gathered 
a distinguished collection, and there in 1830 the deputies came to offer 
him the crown of Prance, for from 1814 to 1832 with the exception of 
the hundred days,” when Lucien Bonaparte occupied it, he made 
it his residence until he remoyed as Bang Louis Philippe I. to the 
Tuileries. His patronage of art while making this collection was 
an important influence in this and the preceding period, and at its 
completion in 1830 its pictures numbered two hundred and seyenty- 
eight, besides a magnificent and ancient collection of portraits (a paxt 
originally made by Mile, de Montpensier, la grande Mademoiselle,” 
cousin of Louis XIV.), as well as other more modem portraits. It illus- 
trates his estimate of artists of this time. 

It represented 99 artists : MichaUon had 21 pictures there ; SL Yemet, 19 ; 
G^ricault, 7 ; Turpin de Crisse (le Comte), 5 ; Gros, 1. Of 150 pictures of this 
gallery, as stiU existing in La Galerie Lithographi^e du Due d’Orl&ms ; 19 are 
of pictures of Horace Yemet ; 9 of MichaUon ; 7 of Gerards ; 7 of Gianet ; 6 
of Gudin’s marines ; and though of Bidault there are two, and one of Abel de 
Pujol, there is not one of the chief classicist, David. 

During this period National Museums also were increased by Louis 
Philippe’s creation of the galleries at Versailles (1833) dedicated to all ^ 
the glories of France.’^ He also contributed at an expense of 74,132 
francs thirty-three pictures to the Louvre. But while he cared for 
Versailles, the internal administration of the Louvre was iu a deplor- 
able condition. The riches it contained were imperfectly known, 
even to the oflScials who governed it. More than twenty warehouses, 
dark and out of repair, were filled with uninventoried objects, and 
during this reign studios there, with attendance from the servants of 
the. museum, were again granted to artists in favor. Its treasures 
being uncatalogued, all were deprived of means of studying them, 
and, in the great artistic movement of 1847, the absolute necessity of 
a reformed administration of the Louvre was urged. It was effected 
after the Eevolution of ’48. 

PAIOTEES OF THE ROHAHTIO PBEIOD. 

The painters of the Eomantic Period form three divisions : first, 
romanticists; second, classic-romanticists; third, the naturalistic 
classes resulting from romanticism, e. g., orientalists, and landscape 
painters. 
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Among tlie romanticists Delacroix stands easily first. Ferdinand 
Victor Eugene Delacroix was the son of Charles Constant Delacroix, 

an adyocate who had had an actiye 

Ferdinand Victor Eug^ene Delacroix . • 

(»799-»863), Charenton, St. Maurice. part in the StlTHng SCOneS of the 

Med. 2nd class 1824; L. Hon. 1831 ; Of. 1846. jears of the eighteenth cen- 

Cam. 1855; Mem. Inst. 1857. , . - 1 it tlt -i 

tury, being deputy to the National 
Convention from the Department of the Marne, successor of Talley- 
rand as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Ambassador to Holland 
under the Directory. The son being designed for public affairs was 
most carefully educated, and in the first years after his father’s death 
enjoyed the benefit of a patrimony of three thousand dollars’ income. 
He was the youngest of four children, of whom the eldest, in the 
service of Napoleon, was made a general. Commander of the Legion 
of Honor, and a Baron of the Empire ; the second was the wife of M. 
de Veminac Saint Maur, ambassador to Constantinople ; and the third, 
Henri, was killed at Friedland. Eugene was the true represen- 
tative of the age so replete with ideas, but for its burning enthu- 
siasms and activities he found other expression than the only pre- 
vious one, the painting of battles. No one more than he felt its deep 
significance, no one more eloquently expressed it/ He has indeed 
been judged as being too thoroughly imbued with the French spirit 
of 1830 to be permanently and universally interesting. But in thus 
being the expression of his age lies his merit, and in it are found the 
excuses for such extremes as he may show. He has been called the 
painter of the soul of his age, apd it was, indeed, not with externals 
that he dealt. He had the sensibilities of the true poet and an ex- 
tremely emotional temperament,® and becoming learned in the litera- 
ture of many times and lands he interpreted its fullest meanings, not 
simply illustrated. To penetrate and express meaning, his genius 
set aside law and he early became drunk with the wine of intox- 
icating color,” one of his critics says. He was a lover of music to 
such a degree that he derived some of his finest conceptions from its 
inspiration.® Left fatherless in 1805, his mother placed him in the 

I Hte infancy had by strange happenings epitomized its imminent violence. Five times 
he escaped from sadden death, once being so badly burned in his cradle that had taken 
fire thht he bore the marks for life ; once he was near to death, poisoned with verdigris ; 
once he fell Into the sea at Marseilles and was barely rescued by a seaman ; and twice 
he was nearly strangled. 

* Having a profound admiration for Gdricault, who was his friend, when that artist 
once asked him for one of his sketches, in joy and pride Delacroix fell upon his knees 
to offer it to him. 

* “ Elle me pousse aux grandes choses,” said he, and he confided to Adolphe Moreau 
that while listening to the Dies Irse played upon the organ he had found the move- 
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Lyc§e Louis le Grand, at Paris, and he there had a yiew of Napo- 
leon^s wonders of art in the Louyre. In enthusiastic admiration 
the lad forthwith decided that his life-work should be to emulate 
those achievements, and he entered the studio of Gu§rin which was 
soon to become the foyer of romanticism. 

At this time, during the exile of David at Brussels (1814-24:), 
there were but three celebrated teachers at Paris : Qu6rin, Jean 
Baptiste Eegnault and Gros, and in the studio of Gufirin, the ultra- 
classicist who carried David^s principles beyond David’s practice, 
were gathered as fellow-pupils those who were to revolutionize 
painting ; G6ricault, Eugene Delacroix, Ary Scheffer, Sigalon, and 
another, Ohampmartin, at that time a reformer of promise, or rather a 
promise of a reformer. An account by Delacroix furnishes a glimpse 
of the life there : Ohampmartin held the esteem of his fellows so 
that they, even G6ricault, were more zealous for his approbation 
than for that of their master. Ary Scheffer was the philosopher 
seeking to direct the morals of the studio, haranguing often, with a 
Dutch accent, which was very pronounced in his youth. Delacroix 
and Gfericault were drawn together by their sympathies, and at this 
time G^ricault had been banished from the studio for a trick, which 
resulted in the upsetting of a pail of water, intended for Champmar- 
tin, on the head of Gu6rin. Delacroix visited him often at his room, 
and his own genius was aroused by contact with that earnest mind. 
There, GSricault made his various sketches of the Eaft of the Me- 
dusa, naively wondering what Ohampmartin would think of them, and 
Ary Scheffer criticising and correcting. 

Delacroix’s first great work, whose conception and execution had 
been much discussed with G6ricault, The Barque of Dante, appeared 
in the Salon of 1822, when he was only twenty-three years old.* 

Dante in the dress of a Florentine, and with thefaee and form of a living man, 
and Virgil of an antique type but imbued with the serenity of an immortal, 
embark for the city of Dis, as described by Dante, and of which the distant fires 
make the sky lurid. They are ferried over by Charon, who sturdily rows with 
his back to his passengers, regardless the crowds of wretched souls who seek to 
cling to the barque. 

ment for the scourging angel In his Heliodorus Chased frcMU the Temple. Madame 
Geoige Sand wrote ; ^ Delacroix is a complete artist. He feels and understands music 
in a manner so superior that it would have made him, probably, a great musician had 
he not chosen rather to be a great painter. He is an equ^y good judge of literature ; 
few minds are so accomplished and dear as his.^’ 

1 Observe that Delacroixes innovatlon& were not subjected to a jury of admission^ 
classicists ** de rigueur,” but to that jmy Instituted by the ordinance of Louis XV JLlJU 
and composed of the Institate with the addition of some offields and some amateurs. 
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The appropriately classic figure of Virgil formed a seeming tie 
with the classicists, who also could appreciate the subdued coloring 
that harmony with the scene required, and it was leniently received, 
although an innovation on their canons in regard to line and form 
and intensities of expression. Gros admired it, but Gros, who might 
be considered as now by his fiery temperament sustaining alone ^ the 
classic school, was unwittingly, but none the less — nay, all the more — 
truly a romanticist. Ingres on his return from Italy two years later 
was delighted with it, and Thiers, who at that time was in the first 
stage of his brilliant career, the art writer of the Constitutionneli the 
chief organ of public opinion, discovered in it the “ future of a great 
artist,^’ the burst of a nascent superiority.” Said he : 

“ This artist possesses in addition to the poetic imagination which is common 
to the painter and the writer, the art imagination . . . which is quite dis- 
tinct from the other. He throws in his figures, groups them, binds them to his 
will, with the boldness of Michael Angelo and the wealth of Eubens.” 

Time was to confirm Thiers’ youthful perceptions. Meantime in 
1824 Delacroix was awarded a second class medal upon exhibiting 

1 David was in exile (1814-1834). Pradhon was benumbed by the suicide in his 
household/ Ingres was in Italy and there reforming the reform of David, and Baron 
G4rard^8 classicism imsustained by David had weakened. His comment was, the 
B^ue of Dante is not bad, but that artist is running over the house tops.^' Gros* 
reception of it illustrates the old Baron’s large heart. Delacroix, for his patrimony was 
gone, had been too poor to frame it for the Salon, and a carpenter, interested in him, 
gave him four laths of white wood, over which he sifted a yellow powder aod made 
what seemed to him a passable frame. When the Salon opened he hastened to the 
Louvre to ascertain the efEect of his picture- But he in vain searched the galleries for 
it, and threw himself upon a bench in despair at its exclusion. After a time of great 
disappointment and suffering, he at length discovered his Barque of Dante in the 
Salon Carr^, the place of honor, and in a fine frame I Delacroix’s poor substitute for 
one had fsdlen to pieces, aud Gros had replaced it. Delacriox hastened to make his 
acknowledgments, and ringing at Gros’ door, the Baron himself opened it with his 
palette on his thumb. “ Ah I you are the young man who has painted this boat ? 
Well, you have made a masterpiece, and probably without fcnovring it, for you are too 
young to comprehend the merit and range of your work. It is Rubens reformed. But 
you do not know how to draw. Come to us and you will learn to correct; your contours, 
to model truly, to see accurately.” Delacroix bowed but devoured with eager eyes the 
Jaffa, the Eylau, and the Aboukir which hung in Gros’ studio, having been returned to 
their author by the government of the Restoration, unwilling to see even in such 
masterpieces, bought at high prices by Napoleon’s government, the Empire refiected 
from its walls. Gros seeing his eager looks, continued, " I am obliged to go out ; come 
in and remain as long as you please, and on leaving, give the key to the concierge.” 
Upon returning Gros, greatly surprised at finding Delacroix stiU there, exclaimed, 
“My young friend, you have been looking at my pictures for three hours. No one 
has ever done them that honor before. Come to us. We will teach you drawing, 
believe me, and you wlU astonish the schools.”— Charles Blanc. 
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Tasso in a Mad House and also produced The Massacre of Scio 
(Louvre), both pictures intensely strong in expression and dramatic 
action, which was the aim in all Delacroixes art. Emotion with him was 
not to be prescribed by harmonized lines and unruffled forms. The 
latter had been conceived under the influence of the Pest at Jaffa in 
Gros’ studio; nevertheless it led Gros how to abandon the inno- 
vator, saying : The Massacre of Scio is the massacre of art.^^ He 
was wrong. Instead the Massacre of Scio became the rallying point 
of all earnest workers who by their originality had become innova- 
tors in the eyes of the old time artists. Delacroix had painted it as 
he had been made to feel it by the public journals which had been 
full of indignant accounts of the outrages which the Greeks had suf- 
fered at Scio. 

In the foreground he represented desolation only, and kept in the background 
the carnage, which is only the more terrible as imagined, or caught in glimpses ; 
here an infant ^ clinging to the breast of its dead mother, there two lovers embrac- 
ing while awaiting death, and again a young wife weeping and supporting herself 
upon her dying husband. A Sciote is in a desperate struggle with a Turk, who 
mounted upon an iron gray horse, drags, bound to its tail, a beautiful Greek 
maiden, nude. This touching figure assumes in the scene of horror the signifi- 
canoe of allegory and seems to symbolize Greece despoiled and struggling against 
the oppressor. 

The romantic school of painting now took definite form (1824). 
Its banner caught from the stiffening hands of G6ricault was thrust 
into those of Delacroix, who was thus made the representative and 
sponsor for aU the audacities perpetrated by the rebels against 
establidied standards, and was thus naturally seriously compro- 
mised. . He was misunderstood and misrepresented. Le roman- 
tisme mal euteudu infecte les ateliers de Prance,^^ wrote Heine in 
1831 . . . chacun s^efforce de peindre autrement que les autres.^^ 
Eomanticism as received did not describe his work or theory.® He, 
however, represented its aspirations. With this honor thmst upon 
him,^^ he held in history the chieftainship of that growing company, 

1 Delacroix was painting this infant when he beard of the death of G^ricault. 
Greatly depressed by the loss of his friend, he did not resume painting for some time. 

3 He himself often railed against ^'romanticism’^ in some of its forms, and was 
a warm admirer of Ingres. He was always classic in his literary tastes and never re- 
nounced the influence of the antique. He maintained, however, that to understand the 
antique it was necessary to apply to other sources than the school of David. He 
wrote ; " That which characterizes the antique is an informed fulness of forms, com- 
bined with the sentiment of life. It is the breadth of scheme and the grace of the 
ensemble. It does not consist in giving to each isolated figure the appearance of a 
statue ” (Studies onFrudhon). 
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that since 1820, in fact since his exile, had been revolting against 
David, and now armed with their palettes as bucklers, declared in 
loud hurl^s,^^ that the dogmas established by the secret sfiances of 
the Institute should no longer be considered authoritative. Delacroix 
excited the fierce opposition of some and the delirious enthusiasm of 
others. He sustained himself in the new path with great originality, 
exhibiting in the next Salon (1827) no fewer than twelve works.* 
Among other important ones was The Execution of Marino Ealiero ® 
and The Death of Sardanapalus which, by his opponents in their 
eager haste for such event, was christened The Death of Eoman- 
ticism,” but in which the sybaritic king reclining on the gorgeous 
bed which he had substituted for a throne and about which he had 
gathered his treasures, even to his favorite horse, gave a rare oppor- 
tunity for the artist’s love of color and of violent action, 

Delacroix’s great excellences were now apparent, color, power of 
imagination, strength of expression. Hot beauty, but emotion, 
dramatic action, the drama of life, were the field of his affinities ; 
thus he does not charm so much as overwhelm. He depicts vividly 
time, place, season, the entirety of his subject, but perfect drawing® 
was not a part of his equipment. He was rather a painter who 
constantly employed what is technically known as the ^^tache,” a 
word which recent painting has made necessary to its vocabulary and 
perhaps is best translated as patch.” His instinct for color pene- 
trated its most secret relations and bore thence the science of its com- 
binations and reflections, its sentiment even.* By the former, two 

* Ary Scliefiter, who had learned before Delacroix a power with his pen and was 
the defender in the press of the new movement, wrote in 1828 : “ The last fifty years 
comprise the entire life of the classic school,’’ apparently considering that the Sidon 
of that year had ended it. 

^ Beminding one of Henri Begnanlt’s executions. A garment being drawn on the 
wounded neck it is less abhorrent than those pictures accepted as masterpieces at the 
end of the Second Empire. Delacroix esteemed this above all his other works. It 
sold some years ago for £4,000, having sold originally for £400. 

» Thou^ sometimes unconscious of his incorrect drawing he was not always so. 
He sometimes varied from strict truth of outline in his aim of emphasizing an impres- 
sion or an essential characteristic. Thus in the portrait of Alfred Baiyas in the Museum 
of Montpellier he has given a disproportionate importance to the hand of the invalid, 
which with great expression, simply holds a handkerchief. “ Such liberties are not 
merely permitted to genius, but are its absolute right,” said he. “It is a great ques- 
tion,” he wrote apropos of Michael Angelo, “ and one that has been much agitated, 
and wfll be discussed as long as there are calm spirits and others more easily exalted ; 
whether inaccuracies spoil a work of genius, and whether correctness gives to a work 
of mediocrity a sufficient degree of merit.” 

* Of the exhibition of Delacroix’s works in March, 1855, a critic says : “He makes 
hues skilfully contrasted or fraternally united sing together.” This scientific accuracy 
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strong colors in proximity are modified each hy the other, hy the latter, 
the modnlations of color are made to harmonize with the feelins: or 
action of the picture, as brilliancy with joy, sombreness with sorrow. 
No tone in his pictures could be changed without loss. "With him 
color dominated design. He chose his forms for his color rather 
than his color for his forms. He conceived his objects in color, instead 
of first drawing and then coloring. Contemporaneous comment un- 
consciously acknowledged his skiQ, in accusing him in his St. Sebastian 
(1836) of copying Titian ; The Magdalen at the Foot of the Cross 
was said to recall Eubens, and, in The Woman of Algiers (1834), he 
was said to have imitated Veronese, to whom, indeed, he acknowl- 
edged himself indebted for all he knew of color. This picture so 
illustrates the mathematical certainty, as well as the poetic sense of 
eflEect, with which he made use of hues that its description will serve 
a double purpose. It won the honor of a place in the Luxembourg 
en route for the Louvre where his being deceased ten years has now 
placed it. 

Three women of the Seraglio, hiJf reclining on the carpet, doing nothing, 
hardly holding their narghiles in their nonchalant fingers, present no preyalenoe 
of life and thought, more than flowers or jewels, and so leave the play of color 
nndominated hy any inteUectual interest. He has pushed to their maximum of 
splendor, bnt has brought to a repose by a perfect equilibrium of intensities, the 
great brilliancy, opulence, and fulness of color of the accessories — stufis and 
faience, and walls of wonderful combinations. He has made use of complemait- 
ary contrasts and harmonies of tints, and of blacks and whites as amalgams, so 
to speak. As slight illustration of this management, the orange corsage of one 
woman allows its edge of the lining of blue satin to be seen ; a skirt of viol^ 
silk is striped wilh gold. The negr^ who has served the women and is seen. 
retiring into the background has a drapery of dark blue striped, a corsage of 
light blue, and a madras of orange color, three tints which enhance each the 
other’s value and the orange is still more accentuated by proximity to the dark 
skin of the negress. But a less palpable management is seen in the almost im- 
perceptible manner in which he tempers contrasting tones by Inreaking one with 

the other. Thus one of the women wecos a rose in her hair and a demi-pantalon of 
* 

was acquired : he was often uncertain. have never undertaken a work,’* said he, 
^Hhat at certain moments did not make me despair.’* But at those moments he felt 
after truth, and so illustrates how truth is to be found. One of these moments of 
despair occurred while painting golden tones on the mantles of the doges and senators 
of his Marino Faliera which seemed dull in spite of the brilliant ydlows he used. 
Blanc relates how Delacroix was going confide his despair to Enbens at the 
Louvre ” and obtain his connsd when, in the canary colored cabriolet brought to him, 
he notdced that the yellow of the carriage produced violet color in the shadows, and 
became more brilliant in proximity to these violets. He applied the discovery to his 
picture without consulting Kubens’ works that day. 
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green, over wMch are scattered spots of yellow, and a loose garment of rose color 
alDout her shoulders is modified by an almost impalpable sowing of little flowers 
of green. 

His hannonizing of color with action is illustrated in The Fanatics 
of Tangiers (1838), a masterpiece among the pictures of genre of his 
time, in which he has made the brawling of the light and color cor- 
respond to the convulsions of the figures. Delacroixes penetration of 
the spirit of scenes represented desolation by lugubrious tones and 
this harmonizing of color with sentiment is seen also in his first pic- 
ture, The Barque of Dante. 

Conspicuous and famous, condemned and worshipped, he had had 
all forms of attention except that of commissions for public works, or 
that of paying patronage. As an innovator, whom received authori- 
ties arraigned as the murderer of art,’’ ^ this could hardly be hoped, 
and in 1828, to keep the wolf from his door he resorted to making 
lithographic illustrations for journals and books. But in 1830 the 
government of Louis Philippe ® commissioned him to paint two battle 
scenes. He responded by his Liberty on the Barricades, or July 28, 
1830 (Salon of 1831), a scene of the recent revolution and the only 
picture in which he ever touched upon politics. He also received 
from the government the opportunity of travelling in 1831 in Morocco 
as attach^ to a provisional legation and in Algiers. This with a 
short journey to England in 1825 in company of Bonington and 
Isabey, and where Shakespeare as interpreted by Kean gave him a 
new impulse in romanticism, and to Belgium in 1838, comprises all 
his travel. He never went to Italy, though ascribing, as has been 
said, all he knew of color to Veronese. He was sometimes received 
coldly, sometimes even rejected at the Salons, as in 1836. . His apti- 
tude for mural decorations, in his quality of conceiving pictures as a 
whole, and subordinating the parts to the combined effect, was finally 
recognized. M. Thiers who, thirteen years before, Imd perceived his 
talent, having now risen to be Minister of Public Instruction, gave him 
commissions in 1835, and by 1855 he had decorated the Palais Bour- 
bon, the Chamber of Deputies, the Library of the Luxembourg, the 

1 Ingres, after Delacroix’s Sardanapalus, joined Gros in such epithets. He called 
Delacroix the “ Eobespierre of painting.” There is now in the Cabinet des Estampes 
at Paris a copy of Paust with seventeen illustrations by Delacroix. They received from 
the aged Goethe, himself, the high encomium that he found in them again all the 
impressions of his youth. 

^ His liberal tastes and desire of conciliating made an ofiteet, in a measure, to his 
plunging the Salons again under the unrestrained power of the Institute, and thus 
making possible the tyranny of the period from ’31 to ’48. 
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Clinrcli of St. Snlpice and galleries in the LouTre and the H6tel de 
Ville. In the Chapel of the Holy Angels in the Ohnrch of St. Sul- 
pice, as his last work, he painted scenes of struggle — The Wrestling 
of Jacob with the Angel, St. Michael Oyerthrowing the Demon, and 
Heliodorus Chased from the Temple. He thus challenged comparison 
with Eaphael, in which he has failed utterly,” say his opponents, 

a flash of genius,” say his followers.* But even while occupied with 
these great works, his easel constantly furnished pictures to the 
Salons.* A partial enumeration gives : 

Faust and Margaret (1846) ; Battle of Nancy (1834, Mnseum of Nancy) ; 
Prisoner of CJhillon (1835) ; St. Sebastian (1886) ; Battle of TaUlebonrg (1837) ; of 
Poictiers ; Media (1838, Lille Museum) ; Hamlet and the Grave Digger (1839) ; 
Ophelia ; Pietd (1844) ; Romeo’s Farewell ; Rebecca (1846) ; Lady Macbeth ; The 
Giaour (1851) ; The Two Foscari (1855) ; The Bishop of Li^ge ; Sardanapalus ; 
Attila ; and Merlin. Some of his Eastern subjects are Jewish Wedding in Morocco 
(1841, Louvre) ; Entry of Crusaders into Constantinople (Yersailles) ; Sxdtan 
of Morocco Leaving his Palace (1845, Toulouse) ; Arab Musicians (1848, Tours) ; 
Arab Cavalry (1832) ; Algerian Women at Home (1853). 

They illustrate the fascination the great sea of human passion had 
for him. He may be called the painter of struggle and violence. 
Famine, imprisonment, martyrdom, battles, the desolations of war, 
massacres, cruelties, orgies, tragedies, madness, melancholy, love in 
its impassioned form, as of Borneo and Juliet, the violence of crime, 
strength, combat, — the combat for existence, or combat for pleasure, 
but always combat — ^form the inspiration of his brush. This he 
wielded with an '^overpowering fury” that proved him to be truly 
the man of his violent national era. He has been called the Victor 
Hugo of painting. It was his practice to imbue his mind with the 
sentiment of his subject and study the lessons to be learned from his 
models, and then set aU aside and " evoke ” from his own feeling thus 
aroused his picture,® 

^ “ A Heliodorus less murderous, less brutal than Bapbaers, of a different race but 
of great value, as it enables us the better to understand that of the great masters,’’ 
says Vitet. 

* That the Salons were open to his pictures, though now (1831-’48) by the ordi- 
nances maintained through Louis Philippe’s reign subject to the sole control of the 
Institute as jury, and notwithstandiDg the opposition of such a constituency to Dela- 
croix, is ^one an indication of a power in him, or behind him, that could not be resisted. 

» “The presence of the model lowers the artist. An inferior person debases by 
contact,” said he. “ In attempting to raise the model to your ideal, you, instead, 
approximate the ideal to the reality, which presses upon you what you have under your 
eye.” He was accustomed to say, Blanc tells us, “ An artist should know his picture 
by heart before painting it.” Once after saying this as he parted from two friends in 
the street he turned back and making a trumpet of his hands, repeated “ By heart, yes 
by heart.” 
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Delacroixes position toward the public was an interesting one. 
From his gift for color and dramatic action, and from the character- 
istics of the time in which he lived — ^immediately following David — 
both his difficulties and successes may be inferred. He had risked all 
in the new path in which free movement was superseding the defined 
march of tradition, and conscious of physical infirmity, was struggling 
to establish its value before failing health should prevent. To this, 
arduous manual labor was necessary as well as nervous vigor for 
thought and invention, and he devoted himself to it even to the 
exclusion of marriage, jealously shut in alone in his studio warmed to 
the temperature of an invalid, for his feeble digestion caused even a 
prolonged conversation to produce fever and weakness. A critic 
(Vitet) was writing with keen analysis a severe judgment of his 
Ohapel of the Holy Angels, when hearing, of his death (Aug. 13, 
1863), he added a postscript of homage to this “ fertile and puissant ” 
mind. It was but the beginning of the verdict of posterity. He 
left the small fortune of 210,000 francs, for which he was indebted 
to his patronage by the State. Strangely inconsistent, though it may 
have been through his keen sense of a harmony of things, in his will, 
made Aug, 3, 1863, he says, ^^My tomb shall be copied exactly from 
the antique.” 

Like Ingres, the great high priest of the opposing school, he was 
enabled eventually to speak ex cathedra^ for he was made a member 
of the Institute in the chair of Delaroche in 1856. This Blucher of 
revolt was admitted to the secret councils of the chiefs of conser- 
vatism. Independent of it, defying its condemnation, his greatest 
satisfaction was, nevertheless, this dipping of its flag to his. It was 
a cold salute to his colors brought about by IST. Eobert-Fleury, who 
won over one by one the various members to this compromise with 
romanticism, but it was an acceptance of his art. At the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1855, Ingres’ forty and Delacroix’s thirty-five 
pictures led to the comparison : Ingres, like Plato, walks the groves 
of Academe ; Delacroix drives swift steeds across the broken roads of 
an American forest — ^follow who can, fall into quagmire who can- 
not.” At every gathering of artists, at every conference on art, even 
after they had passed away, these two leaders were present by their 
influence. Ingres could be followed and copied, while Delacroix 
was inimitable. His winged ” nature had too high and rapid a flight 
for pursuit, but he aroused ambitious rivalries and would-be imitators. 
Ingres’ point was the individual, Delacroix’s the mass ; Ingres was the 
portrait painter, Delacroix the painter of the great ^^tout ensem- 
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ble.’’ * With the warmth of romanticism Delacroix admired Ingres^ 
with the severity of classicism, Ingres frigidly said to Delacroix, Mon- 
sieur, le dessin est la probity de Tart,” His works Qover the period 
from 1813 to 1863, and comprise 853 pictures, 1,525 pastels, and 
water colors, 6,629 drawings, 24 engravings, 109 lithographs, and 
more than 60 sketch books.® At his death the pictures in his studio 
were appraised at 100,000 francs; they brought 350,000. Millet, 
hungry and in sabots, was there to possess himself of one of Delacroix’s 
drawings. Courbet, too, admired his works. 

While Delacroix, the chosen chief of the romantic school, shut 
himself into his studio, excluding all disturbance or observation, 
while he worked off the exciting ^^fiSvre” of his 
artistic impulse, Eugene Dev6ria, who in his 
Birth of Henry IV. so nearly outrivaUed him, 
with a younger brother, Achille (1810-’58), a painter of historical 
and religious subjects, kept a rendezvous for the leaders in the great 
movement of the time, romanticism. There were discussed the great 
reforms, artistic, political and literary, by men soon to become 
conspicuous, such as Alfred de Musset, Victor Hugo, Gautier, and 
other romanticists in literature and politics, and here came Dela- 
croix with the calm and finished exterior of his habitual social 
bearing. Madame Dev6ria, assisted by her daughter, a brunette of 
remarkable beauty, presided at these evening salons of her sons. 
The history of romanticism in art would not be complete without 

1 There have been slxty-seyes portraits of Delacroix produced since 1820, twenty- 
seven of which are posthumous. They are of every form of art expression ; drawing, 
wood-cuts, etching, engraving, lithography, water-coolr, oil, bronze, and sculpture. Two 
are by himself ; one (1820) at the MontpelUer Museum, and one (1837) presented by 
the artist’s intimate friend, Mile. Josephine LeguUlon, to the Louvre. Three are 
caricatures, but in their exaggeration not less impressed with eome of his marked char- 
acteristics. One of these, published in 1839, with the head of a vulgar gamin, but in 
the attenuated figure, expressing the dlstinotlbn which characterized this artist, is 
labelled ** Engine Delacroix of a pencil ^ riche et sauvage.’ ” But perhaps his best por- 
trait is a verbal one by his schoolmate at the Lycde Louis le Grand, BhUarSte Chasles, who 
writes: ** I was at college with th^ls lad of the olive brow, the flashing eye, the mobile face, 
the cheeks early hoUowed, the delicately mocking month. He was slender and elegant 
in figure, and his crisp, abundant, black locks betrayed a sontbem origin. . . . 
Erom his eighth and ninth year this wonderful artist reproduced attitudes, invented 
foreshortening, drew and varied all outlines, pursuing, torturing, multiplying form 
in all its aspects with a persistence that resembled mania.” 

a The prices of Delacroix’s pictures have ruled very high for the last twepty years or 
more. Even the sketch forhis The Barque of Dante brought $760 at the Johnston sale in 
New York, 1876. In 1876 the Due d’Aumale paid 7,000 francs for the Two Eoscarl, and 
in the Ward-Brown sale, New York, 1886, a single head, The Kevolutionlst, sold for 
$1,600, 
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this glimpse of these gatherings, nor its works fully illustrated with- 
out a notice of DevSria’s Birth of Henry IV. (1827), which won for 
him so complete a success at so early an age (twenty-five) that it 
seemed to have exhausted his talent, for he never equalled it in any after 
work. In The Beading of the Sentence of Mary Stuart, exhibited 
at the same time, his execution fell below the proper conception of 
the subject. But the merit of The Birth of Henry IV. was so incon- 
testable that at the opening of the Salon it was purchased by the 
Government at six thousand francs for the Luxembourg, and is now 
in the Louvre. 

All the means of artistic expression seemed to serve in it to 
their full capacity ; arrangement, light and shade, form, selection, 
all contributed to a skilful and impressive conveying of the idea in- 
tended. It marked an epoch in art-history in affording a grand 
historical subject with, its characters clothed— not draped, like those 
of the classicists — ^in the costumes of the time. 

The expression of the many figures gathered upon the occasion of joy is^skil- 
fully rendered, that of the mother Jeanne d’Albret a felicitous mingling of joy, 
hope, physical pain, and courage, with grace and modesty. In the centre of the 
picture the father holds the child on high to show him to all, and thus his own 
head is in the shadow of the child, and by this happy inyention the principal 
lights are left to fall upon the mother and the child, while at the same time the 
father occupies the centre. Many charming details interest a closer observation 
after the first impression less absorbs the attention. 

Devfiria became a Protestant pastor at Pau in 1836, but in 1837 
he painted works for the Historical Museum of Versailles and ceil- 
ings in the Louvre, the Palais Boyal, and Notre Dame de Lorette. 

Boulanger the pupil of Achille Dev 6 ria and of Lethifire was of 
the romantic school, painting chiefly from literature and history. 
Louis Boulanger Mazcppa wBS his fiist exhibition (1827) and 

(. 806 -. 867 ) Verciiie, Piedmont. ^ Oonccrt lu Picardy his last (1866). In 

L. Hon., 1840 . 1840 his work at the Salon was Three Women 

Director of Art Schools at Dijon. beloTed bj Posts : Dante’s Beatrice, Pe- 
trarcb.’s Laura, aud Ariosto’s Orsolina. 

Ohampmartin, the third of the group of four rebels against the 
school of David found in friendly alliance in the studio of GuSrin, 
Caiiando do champmartin. exhibiting foi Several years portraits of most 

( 1797 - ) Bourgss. excellent coloring and charming in every way, 

1 st el, Med. 1831 . Catered more and more to the ideas of the public, 

and was soon lost from the ranks of artists to be remembered. 
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Perhaps most prominent among the classic romanticists who 
form the second group of the painters of this romantic period, and 
another of the rebels in Gu^rin^s studio. Ary Scheffer, as he advanced 
found his mystic sentiment and romance allied in the delicacy of their 
nature, to the ideal of Ingres’s style, and developed, especially after 
meeting and being influenced by that artist in 1841, a romanticism 
tinged in form, type, and cast of draperies by the classic. This was 
more easily effected as his sense of color was not strong. He greatly 
admired Ingres, and often speculated upon the advantage having had 
him as his teacher would have given him. The changes of his style 
to greater purity of form owing to that master, chiefly shown in his 
works from Faust, have caused him sometimes to be classed with those 
who went over to Ingres. He was born at Dordrecht, whereto com- 
memorate that fact, he now stands — since 1861 — ^in bronze eflBgy. He 
Ary Scheffer mixcd nationality (his mother being Dutch, 

(I 797 -I 858 ) Dordrecht. his father German, and France the country of his 
adoption) but of pure artistic inheritance, for his 
on., 1835 , father was an artist whom death alone prevented 
from acquiring fame, and who left to his wife the dying injunction 
that Ary should be kept from composing until by the study of anatomy 
and drawing he had laid a good foundation of art. His mother, also 
something of an artist, well understood the artist’s life and its true aims. 
Left by her husband with but 300 livres’ income per annum, she sold 
her jewels to educate her three sons, two of whom. Ary and Henri, 
became artists. Ary, before twelve years old (1807), exhibited a pic- 
ture at Amsterdam that won distinguished attention. He was then 
sent to Lille to learn drawing, and subsequently (1811) to Paris, where 
he exhibited, when only fifteen, Abel Singing a Hjnnn of Praise. At 
Paris in the studio of Gu 6 rin, the leading one for pupils at that time, 
the tolerance of the master who could not guide, except in classic 
tendencies, left for this pupil as for G 6 ricault, individuality to develop 
itself, and Scheffer attained the power which enabled him to exhibit in 
1819, The Patriotism of the Six Citizens of Calais. This announced 
him a painter of ideas. It, with Gaston de Foix Found Among the 
Dead at Eavenna (1824, Versailles), shows in the color and attempts 
for effect the strength of his early romanticism. But with the mysti- 
cism of the German, it was in expression of sentiment, rather than 
material execution, that he affiliated with the romantic school. At 
first he sought to combine the two, but, as his character matured and 
asserted itself, he developed more and more the tendency to expres- 
sion, and his execution sometimes wavered under the strength of his 
14 
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sentiment.* He possessed skill in design, bnfc had almost no feeling 
for color. His artistic life may be considered under three diyisions in 
accordance with the three classes of subjects he treated : 

First, scenes from real life, among which many have commanded 
such attention as to be well known through engraving and photog- 
raphy. They show his sympathy with human suffering : 

The Soldier’s Widow (1821); Death of Q^ricault (1824, Louvre); The Return of 
the Conscript (1831); Orphans at the Tomb of their Mother ; Sister of Charity 
(1824); Scenes of the Invasion of Alsace of 1814 (1824); The Suliote Women (1827, 
Luxembourg); Burning of the Manor (1824); Fishermen in a Storm (1831). 

Then followed a series from the field of poetry, to the elevating 
influences of which in this period of his life he has shown a susceptible 
nature. Faust’s Marguerite so seized upon his mind that he returned 
to the subject again and again. Marguerite at the Fountain (1858, 
Sir R Wallaoe, London) was one of his last works. In 1830 the first 
of his series of this heroine Martha and Marguerite, now owned by the 
king of the Belgians, appeared, and in 1831 Marguerite at the Spin- 
ning Wheel, accompanied by the Faust in his Study Tormented by 
Doubt, both now owned by the Baronne de Rothschild, Paris. Each, 
a single figure almost without accessories, made apparent, at a glance 
and by simple means, an intensity of feeling, a thing so new in paint- 
ing, that crowds gathered about them with a curious sympathy. 
Marguerite at Church (1832, Samuel Ashton, London) followed. 
This is Marguerite at mass yielding to remorse, with drooping body and 
abased head throwing herself upon a prie-dieu, in an absorbed appeal 
to God, the agony of which is mainly depicted in the hands. He told 
the story again and again in his Marguerite au Sabbat in the manner, 
alone, of her holding her infant, in The Coming Out of Church 
(1838, S. Ashton), in The Walk in the Garden (1846, S. Ashton), in 
Faust’s Vision (1846, S. Ashton), and Faust with the Cup (1868, 
Count Kirchelofl). The Marguerite at the Fountain completes the 
series, and in this, expression still is the great excellence. In it are 
mingled the dawning happiness of love, and the awakening of the lost 

y Amouf^ tbl8 little group of Innovators, be wrote of tbe Salon of 1828 ; Classi- 
cism attained its exclusive aim so perfectly that it has Imparted a temi>orary iUusion to 
aU that it leaves behind it, and has led an entire generation to aim in painting only at 
correct outlines, to be susceptible only to the type of beauty of antique statues and baa- 
relief s. AU this could last but for a time, for painting, far from being limited to a cer- 
tain type of design, is not limited to design even, but comprehends color, effect, Uie 
depicting of passions, places, times, history entire, and not that of a few centuxies. 
The public, * blasd ’ in the pleasure of contemplating Greek and Roman figoree, cannot 
fail to desire others.’^ 
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sense of guilt, as without seeming to, she listens to the innocent con- 
versation of the maidens coming for water. Scheffer also painted 
various pictures of Goethe’s Mignon, as Mignon Eegretting her Native 
Land (1836, Duchesse d’Ayen) ; Mignon Aspiring to Heaven (1839) ; 
Mignon and the Harper (1844, Queen of England). These pictures, 
though German in a certain mystic expression, were none the less 
favorites in France. Le Larmoyeur (The Weeper) was drawn from 
Schiller* It was painted in 1831, placed then in the Luxembourg 
and taken thence to the Louvre, and a replica of it is now in the Cor- 
coran GalVry, Washington. 


I honor. 



Dberhi^ the old Count of Wirfcemburg yesterday had reproached his son lor 
having withdrawn from battling alone with superior noinbers and, too indignar . „ 
to allow him to sit at the same table, seized a knife and cut the table cloth 1 
separate himself from his son. One day more, and he weeps over the dead br ^ 
of that son, who lies in the armor in which he has sought to remove the stain f 

his ft /Ver’s honor. — r 

‘ since 

delations with, the fam- 
D, nauu. whose liberal ideas of government 
^ was in sympathy. He also, although a warm republican, contin- 
ked the most friendly relations with the family of Louis Philippe, to 
which in 1836 he had been appointed drawing-teacher, when the artis- 
tic taste of the Princess Marie and the charming and solid qualities of 
character of the artist, led to a relation between them of great mutual 
esteem. He was welcomed as a guest by the family at Oharlemont, 
their place of refuge in England, and there in 1857 painted the por- 
trait of the queen, Marie Am61ie. 

After the coup d’etat of 1851, Scheffer’s hopes of a republic were 
destroyed and he abandoned politics. He married only at the age of 
fifty-five, the widow of his friend, Gen. Baudraud, whom with the 
Duke of Orleans he had accompanied in 1836 to the siege of Ant- 
werp, but his daughter, then the wife of Dr. Marjolin, was the great 
solace of his last years, his wife’s death occurring in 1856. Ninety- 
five paintings, and three sculptures in marble, formed an exhibition 
of his work after his death in 1859. ^ 

Auguste Legras (1817- P 6 rigneux) was a pupil and follower 
Henri Scheffer. of A. Scheffer, both in style and subjects. His 

(1798-1861), The Hague, brother Henri, and Henri’s son, Arnold, con- 

' 55 E.U, tinned on a lower level the artistic reputation of 

L. Hon. 1837. the name. Henri has portraits and genre pict- 

ures scattered through the museums of Paris and Holland ; Arnold 
has been conspicuous since 1859. 
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ture has been criticised as too mnch a painting of philosophy, too mnch a presen- 
tation of ideas.” It is said the nnfortmiates whose sorrows Christ softens and 
cures, brought together by an artificial grouping, are but so many arguments in 
the support of an idea, losing their personality and becoming mere types ; that 
Christ is, himself, but a symboJ of gentleness and goodness, ‘‘ not the God we love, 
and to whom we pray,” 


His Ohristus Bemunerator, a companion-piece in the same spirit, 
is in reality a Last Judgment. But the public so approved of pic- 
tures of ideas, of the paintings of philosophy,” that though not taking 
the high rank of work of pure pictorial qualities, these are known 
wherever pictures are known. Scheffer continued his sa red themes 
and painted Shepherds Guided by the Angels, and the Magi Bringing 
Presents. In these he avoided all metaphysics and made pure pic- 
Ures of incident with simplicity and, so old were the themes, without 

^'ginality. Others of this class of subjects are : 
to 


Sir B. 5 Christ upou the Mount of Olives (1837) ; Xlhrist 

of his series of this hy^*?) ' 

king of the Belgians, appeared, and in 1831 Ma^irfShte at the Sph, 
ning Wheel, accompanied by the Faust in his Study Tormented hj 
Doubt, both now owned by the Baronne de Eothschild, Paris. Each, 
a single figure almost without accessories, made apparent, at a glance 
and by simple means, an intensity of feeling, a thing so new in paint- 
ing, that crowds gathered about them with a curious sympathy. 
Marguerite at Church (1832, Samuel Ashton, London) followed. 
This is Marguerite at mass yielding to remorse, with drooping body and 
abased head throwing herself upon a prie-dieu, in an absorbed appeal 
to God, the agony of which is mainly depicted in the hands. He told 
the story again and again in his Marguerite au Sabbat in the manner, 
alone, of her holding her infant, in The Coming Out of Church 
(1838, S. Ashton), in The Walk in the Garden (1846, S. Ashton), in 
Faust^s Vision (1846, S. Ashton), and Faust with the Cup (1858, 
Count Kiroheloff). The Marguerite at the Fountain completes the 
series, and in this, expression still is the great excellence. In it are 
mingled the dawning happiness of love, and the awakening of the lost 


» Amoug this little group of innovators, he wrote of the Salon of 1828 : ** Classi- 
cism attained its exclusive aim so perfectly that it has Imparted a temporary illusion to 
all that It leaves behind It, and has led an entire generation to aim in painting only at 
correct outlines, to be susceptible only to the type of beauty of antique statues and bas^ 
reUefs. AU this could last but for a time, for painting, far from being limited to a cer- 
tain type of design, is not limited to design even, but comprehends color, effect, the 
depicting of passions, places, times, history entire, and not that of a few centuries. 
The public, ^blasd * in the pleasure of contemplating Greek and Boman figures, cannot 
fall to desire others.” 
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friend, and an earnest patriot, he deserves great esteem. To supply 
the family exchequer, he early painted rapid sketches in great num- 
bers, and he always kept an open purse to needy friends among his 
fellow artists, by whom, as indeed by all, he was esteemed a most lov- 
able man. On the common ground of politics he habitually met dis- 
tinguished men, whose acquaintance could not but be liberalizing. 
Together with his brothers he belonged to the Carbonari, and aided 
in the rising in Alsace in 1822. Upon the Eevolution of July, 
1830, he went with Thiers to Neuilly to summon Louis Philippe 
to the throne of Prance, and, on the abdication of that monarch 
eighteen years later, by a singular coincidence, it was Ary Schef- 
fer who handed him into the carriage which bore hiTu away from 
Paris. In this later revolution, he led a battalion of the Ifational 
Guard, for which the decoration of Commander of the Legion of 
Honor was offered him. He persistently refused it, as ^^it would 
only recall the horrible days of the civil war.^^ His art had long since 
made him Officer. Scheffer enjoyed intimate relations with the fam- 
ily of Lafayette at Lagrange, with whose liberal ideas of government 
he was in sympathy. He also, although a warm republican, contin- 
ued the most friendly relations with the family of Louis Philippe, to 
which in 1836 he had been appointed drawing-teacher, when the artis- 
tic taste of the Princess Marie and the charming and solid qualities of 
character of the artist, led to a relation between them of great mutual 
esteem. He was welcomed as a guest by the family at Oharlemont, 
their place of refuge in England, and there in 1857 painted the por- 
trait of the queen, Marie Am61ie. 

After the coup d^etat of 1851, Schefferis hopes of a republic were 
destroyed and he abandoned politics. He married only at the age of 
fifty-five, the widow of his friend, Gen. Baudraud, whom with the 
Duke of Orleans he had accompanied in 1836 to the siege of Ant- 
werp, but his daughter, then the wife of Dr. Marjolin, was the great 
solace of his last years, his wife^s death occurring in 1856. Ninety- 
five paintings, and three sculptures in marble, formed an exhibition 
of his work after his death in 1859. 


Auguste Legras (1817- P 6 rigneux) was a pupil and follower 
Henri Scheffer. of A. Scheffcr, both in style and subjects. His 

( 1798 - 1861 ), The Hague, brother Heuri, and HenrPs son, Arnold, con- 


Med. 2d cl. 1824. 

Med. 1st cl. 1831, '55 E.U. 
L. Hon. 1837. 


tinned on a lower level the artistic reputation of 
the name. Henri has portraits and genre pict- 


ures scattered through the museums of Paris and Holland ; Arnold 


has been conspicuous since 1859. 
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But another pupil of Guerin, Sigalon, eleven years the senior of 
these three, in the same year that The Massacre of Scio appeared, 
Xavier sigaiori predominance of thought and emotion over 

(i788-r837), Uzes, beuuty of foTm, in his Locusta experimenting on 
Med. 1824, L. Hon., '31. ^ -^jth the Poisou intended for Britannicus, 
gave nearly as hold an expression to the revolt against David as Dela- 
croix. It commanded for him a medal and, under Thiers, he was 
sent to Eome to make the copy of The Last Judgment of Michael 
Angelo, now in the il^cole des Beaux- Arts. He remained three and 
a hilf years to accomplish it, and though but a copy, it attests his 
great powers, and he received for it the liberal compensation of 58,000 
francs with 20,000 indemnity, and 3,000 travelling expenses. He 
died in Eome of cholera upon returning to copy other pictures of the 
Sistine Chapel. 

The neighboring studio of Gros, which he entered at the age of 
twenty, furnished the second of the chief classic romanticists at this 
time, for thus practically must be classed the eclecticism of Hippo- 
lyte, by familiar abbreviation Paul, Delaroche. 

preTioudy, as a pupil of Watelet, 
Med. irt el. t8a4- u.Hen.'as. studied landscape exclusively, but missed tbe 

H® exhibited in 1819, Nap- 
Mem.Ac<d.st.Luke,Rame,'44- tbali iu the Dosert, Eud in 1892 had three pict- 
Mem Ac«d.srprt«!^rg. ™ *^® Sslon. By oue of these, Joash saved 

by Jehosheba, Gfiricault ivas attracted to the 
youth only six years his junior, and the two often conferred on art 
and art methods, Delaroche seeking GSricault’s direction and advice. 
In 1897 his Death of Queen Elizabeth (Louvre) made a great impres- 
sion: this was continued by his practical talent and appropriate 
style, for his genius consisted chiefly in not surpassing the compre- 
hension of the genius of his contemporaries or the limitations of his 
own capacities. By giving a somewhat poetical rendering of history in 
incidents of great accuracy of detail and accessory, at the most fitly 
chosen moment, he touched a chord of universal appreciation and, 
unlike Delacroix who divided criticism, united all in a more or less tem- 
perate Admiration of his works. Through his wife, he seems to have 
been in the line of inheritance of the popular, successful, meritorious 
art of the Vemets. Like his father-in-law, Horace Vemet, he wasnot 


a genius of a high imaginative order, but his keen intelligence led 
him to become, perhaps, the most influential painter of his times, hav- 
ing a prestige that made it the flrst ambition of pupils to enter his 
studio, of which his successful management serves also to illustrate 
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his practical talent. Until 1843, he confined himself to familiar 
incidents of history, 

A simple list of the subjects of these, shows how adapted they 
were to touch deeply the sensibilities, how dear the yiews they ex- 
press were to the parties holding them, and how well calculated was 
the treatment to win sympathy from all sides.* There is nothing in 
his picture of Marie Antoinette Turning away from the Trial (1851) 
to alienate the appreciation of either party in the eventful histoiy of 
the times, as is evident from the meagerest skeleton of its details. 

The refined, noble, haughty physiognomy of the beautiful queen so represented as 
to come in contrast with the coarse faces of her guards ; the one with drawn sword, 
grimly fierce and bitter towards her ; the other without animosity, only submissive 
to the dictates of authority; the face of the pretty little grisette looking pityingly 
on, or the insolent stare of the hard woman as the queen walks resolutely by ; the 
hand outstretched in kindness or the fist fiercely shaken at her In the crowd, all 
furnish material for the sympathy of royalist or communist as each shall select. 

Similarly in Charles I. Insulted by the Parliamentary Soldiers 
(1836, Bridgewater Gallery), either party may see its views triumph ; 
so also in many of the list : 

Cromwell dazing into the Coffin of Charles I. (1831, Mmes Museum) ; Joan of 
Arc in Prison (1824) ; and Scenes of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew (1826, 
K5nigsberg Museum) ; The Assassination of the Duke of Guise (1885, sold to the 
Duke of Orleans for 52,000 francs) ; De Thore and Cinq Mars Conducted to Execu- 
tion on the same barge in which the dying Eichelieu is lying (1829) ; The Death of 
Cardinal Mazann (1830), Sir Eichard WaUaoe ; Destruction of tiie Bastille ; The 
Princes in the Tower (1880, Louvre) ; The Girondists in Prison (1856) ; Execution 
of Lady Jane Grey (1834, H. W. Baton, M. P.) ; Strafford going to the Scaffold 
(1885, Duke of Sutherland) ; Baptism of Clovis; Coronation of Charlemagne at 
Borne (1847, Versailles Museum) ; Last Communion of Mary Stuart. 

These subjects show that he drew his romanticism from history 
rather than fiction. But it was still romanticism, as the represeuta- 
tion was wholly imaginary, and he often imagined a more emotional 
incident than history would warrant, and his subjects are all treated 
with expression and force ; they are well worth study. That of The 
Death of the Duke of Guise (1835, Duo d’Aumale, Chantilly) is of 
great excellence and scrupulously faithful to history. Its dramatic 
arrangement could not he surpassed. 

^ This power to adapt his art to popular deuiaud would so natarally result from the 
influence of both Ms fatber-ln-law and his father, who was a conductor of large picture 
sales, that it can hardly be unjust to attribute It, If not to their directioiL, at least to 
the atmosphere in which he was thus placed. 
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Tlie dead body lies by the side of the bed which in its suggestions is strongly 
dramatic. The carpet, twisted and awry, tells the struggle of the group of nobles, 
now shrinking away from their victim towards the door. Through this the cow- 
ardly Henry III. peeps to see if the deed is really accomplished. On bis startled 
coTintenanoe can easily be read the words history attributes to him : “ How tall 
he looks, so much taUer than in life I ” 

Three years before (1832) Delaroehe had been, appointed a member 
of the Institute. ‘ About this time (1834), after much hesitation, as it 
involved religious painting, he accepted the commission for the deco- 
ration of the Madeleine at Paris, and went to Eome to study that style 
of art. There he mingled with the gay company drawn together by 
the Thursdays of the Vernets, during Horace’s rectorship of the 
Academy, and there, to the deep chagrin of his rival, Leopold Eobert, 
he won the hand of the beautiful, accomplished, and high-minded 
Louise Vemet. On his return to Paris, finding that a part of the 
commission for decorating the Madeleine had been given to Jules 
Zeigler (1810-1856), a pupil of Ingres, he dissolved all connection 
with it and returned the money advanced to him. But in 1843 his 
wife died of a nervous fever, and Delaroehe never exhibited again. 
This event also hastened her father’s death. Her husband travelled 
in failing health in Italy and the East, and, impelled by his grief to 
religious reflection, he there painted a number of sacred subjects. 
Some of these have a depth of pathos and tenderness that indicate 
how deeply he was touched by his loss. The Virgin and the Dis- 
ciples during the Passion (1856), done late in life, is among the best, 
with which The Virgin in Contemplation (1856) may also be classed. 
Others are Moses in the Ark of Bulrushes (1853) and The Entomb- 
ment (1853). Of this class The Christian Martyr (1855), the body of 
a beautiful woman floating on the water with an aureole above her 
head, is well known through numerous reproductions. In some of 
his Scriptural subjects he does not rise to the requirements of earnest 
feeling, and the treatment is calculated and theatrical. He returned 
to Paris and died there suddenly in 1866. His great work, the one 
that set the seal upon bis reputation, is the fresco of the Hemioyole 
of the Fine Arts (1838-1841) in the room of the ilSoole des Beaux- 
Arts where is awarded the coveted Prix de Borne. The subject is 
the distribution of laurel wreaths to talent, in the presence of the 
great artists from the time of Pericles to that of Louis XIV. The 

1 This was appropriating another of its chairs to the family of Vernets, and making 
three geDeratloDs of a family, If we may Inclade a son-hi-law, slmnltaneoixsly memhers 
of the Instittxte, and giving to it three fourteenths of the authority in the Salons. 
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commission for another work had been proposed to compensate him 
for giving the decoration of the Madeleine to another, and he sug- 
gested a frieze of fifteen figures which eventually grew into this. Its 

' ails are as follows : 

In the centre of a picture eighty-eight feet by thirteen, in an apparent opening, 
re seated, as old men, Phidias, the chief of sculptors, and Ictinus, the architect 
of the Parthenon, while between them, in the vigor of life, is Apelles. An 
exceeding serenity shines from their countenances, intended to express their 
apotheosis. Seated at their feet are two young women, one of Greek type, repre- 
senting Greek Art, and the other with a diadem upon her imperial head, 
Koman Art. In front of the step stand two others, one typifying the Art of 
the Middle Ages, the other Medieval Art freed from the restraint of the Chris- 
tian idea, that is, the Renaissance. The latter is beautiful but of loose manner. 
Her rich drapery falls in disorder, her brilliant coiffure escapes unheeded, 
while the former placed next to Greek Art, as allied to her, gazes with rapt eyes into 
the heavens, a chaste mantle drooping from her shoulders ; her blonde hair falling 
in gentle waves. ^ In front of this group is a half-kneeling female figure represent- 
ing the Genius of Fame, distributing the laurel wreaths heaped at her side. At the 
feet of these, in an animated grouping, are the great artists of the world, producing 
a picture of seventy-five figures. To find the fitting likeness, or l^pe when 
likeness could not be found, required no little research, and in the execution 
of the work Delaroohe spent four years of untiringeffort. 

It was unveiled in 1841, and its importance both in merit and in 
size drew widespread attention to the artist. Afterwards (1863) 
Delaroche himself made a copy of it in reduced size,® which was 
exhibited in England and has been engraved. The year before his 
death the original was injured by fire, but was completely restored. 
Just after his death his collected works were exhibited in Paris and 
from them photographs were published in 1858 by Gonpil. While 
his fine drawing is preserved in these, they give no idea of the beauty 
of coloring which characterizes his pictures. His great influence in 
art has not been wholly beneficial ; it created a taste which had a 
reflex influence in demanding a theatrical rather than simple character 
of production, which his pupil. Millet, was among the first to coun- 
teract. He was made professor of the l^cole des Beaux-Arts in 1833. 
The death of one of his pupils from the effects of Beaux-Arts hazing, 
about the time of the death of his wife (1845), led him to close his 
studio, in which at that time were Millet, Hamon, Jalabert, G6r6me^ 
Boulanger, and Aubert. 

He holds high rank as a portrait painter, for which his qualities 
well fitted him. Among others, he painted portraits of : 

1 This Is said to bear the face of his beautiful wife. 

* Owned by Mr. William T. Walters, Baltimore. 
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Peter the Ghreat (1688) ; MUe. Sontag ; the Duke of Angoulgme ; M. de Bemu- 
sat ; Thiers ; Lanuu^tine ; Guizot ; his father-in-law, Horace Temet ; his sous, 
Horace and Philippe Delaroehe (1851) ; five of Napoleon— one as a young man, 
called the Napoleon of the Snuff Box; Napoleon in his Study (1887, owned by 
the Countess of Sandwich) ; Napoleon Crossing the Alps (1837, punted nearly 
half century after David’s) ; Napoleon at St. Helena (185S, owned by Queen 
Victoria) ; the Napoleon in the Duke of Portland’s Collection ; and one of him 
when defeated, called Napoleon at Fontainebleau (1845, Leipsic Museum, a replica 
owned by Mrs. M. 0. Roberts, New York). 

This is one of the most remarkable portraits of history in the skil- 
ful combination of bearing, pose, and corporeal conditions to express 
the character into which the “ little corporal ” had matured, as also 
the feeling of hopelessness in which he was for once plunged. 

He was succeeded in the professorship of the Ecole des Beaux- Arts 
by Hippolyte Mandrin and in the Academy of Painting by Delacroix, 
representatives of the two opposing schools, but we have seen by what 
effort this advancement of Delacroix was effected. 

Bobert’s art is a product of the study of the natural and emotional 
combined with the classic influence. Bom in Switzerland and living 
Loui. Lfopoid Robert, chiefly in Italy, he 3 sclassed in the French sohool from 
(1794-1835), Neufohttei! his educatiou in Paris, his exhibitions at the Salons, 
L. Hon. 1831. Ijjg Aftor tiyiDg in vain a commercial life, 

Robert became at fourteen years of age the pupil of David, and upon 
David’s exile, of Gros, who then assumed direction of David’s school. 
At the same time he studied engraving rmder Girodet. David 
expressed a high estimate of his talent. At the age of twenty-six, 
after returning to his native town and painting portraits, he was 
enabled to go to Rome by the aid of a generous patron. Thither 
aocordii3gly he went saying he would “ conquer or die.” A melan- 
choly interest attaches to hie memory as in fifteen years by his own 
act he had done both. Arrived at that Mecca of all artists of modem 
times, he studied the old masters, but, always susceptible to the 
picturesque and making it an important part of his pictures, he was 
attracted from them to the pictorial elements of life around him and, 
by an impressive incident, in the very presence of the grand style and 
after imbibing the influence of David, made a painter of genre. By 
the arrest of a band of banditti, two hundred men, women, and 
children, had been brought from the mountains and lodged in prison. 
Robert, charmed with this picturesque people, spent two months in 
copying their dress, attitudes, features, and manners and henceforth 
became a painter of life, the life of Italy as it touched and aroused his 
imagination j but he always preserved something of David’s severity of 
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line. He now conceived the idea of four pictures of a double signifi- 
cance, that of typifying the seasons and of representing the four 
principal peoples of Italy. The F4te of the Madonna del Arco, a 
spring festival of Naples (1827), and Eeapers in the Pontine Marshes 
(1831), representing Eome and Summer, are two of the series. The 
Vintage in Tuscany for Autumn and The Carnival at Venice for 
Winter, were planned but never executed. He thus substituted 
actual life for the old symbolical treatment of the seasons. The P6te 
of the Virgin expresses the irresponsible gayety of the impulsive life 
of Italy. The peasants dance around the car of Flora with the joy- 
ous energy of strength in full abandon. The Eeapers is a similar 
scene. It formed part of the historic Salon of 1831. Eobert was 
present, and was claimed by both the rival schools that crossed swords 
at this exhibition ; by the classicists as a pupil of David who attached 
importance to design ; by the romanticists because he went to life for 
both his subjects and models and emphasized the importance of 
action and emotion. Amid this appreciation of all shades of opinion 
he was decorated. These two pictures were hung in the Louvre, 
and the king himself bought The Eeapers, paying for it $lj600. 
Eobert was a feeble colorist, for his classical instruction led him to 
exaggerate the value of neutral tints* He was also, judged by aca- 
demic standards, weak in invention, though this is not always apparent, 
since when an artist’s motifs, are copied from life, life supplies true 
ones. His love of the picturesque made him seek effects and compose 
too obviously. A third great Italian picture. The Departure of the 
Fishermeti for the Adriatic, after being exhibited with great ^lat at 
Venice, missed the Salon of 1835 by arriving too late. It was his 
last work, and the best of all his pictures, though like its prede- 
cessors it lacked the air of facile rendering. Missing by mischance 
the one opportunity for artists at Paris, joined to the recurrence of 
the anniversary (March 20) of the death of his youngest brother, 
Alfred, who, after an unhappy marriage, had committed suicide, 
though trifling causes for his own self-murder, proved enough, aug- 
mented as they were by the brooding sorrow of his unhappy love for 
the beautiful Louise Vemet, and he saw nothing in life that h© should 
desire it. His elder brother, Aur61e missed him, was from his 
previous despondency led to suspect him, and after a few moments’ 
absence followed him, but delayed by a trivial accident reached him 
only as he lay upon his face, dead, in their room inthePisani Palace. ‘ 

1 Alfred de Musset said, The reaeon Robert took his life, was that it cost two sous 
a day to live in Italy, and Robert could not always find the two sous.’’ 
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L 4 on Cogniet, 

(1794^1880), Paris. 

Prix de Rome, 1817. 

Med. ad cl. 'as ; ist cl. ’55 
L. Hon, 'a8; Mem. Inst. '49. 
Prussian Or, Pour le Merite, 1865. 


A statne of Robert was raised in the Louvre by the Government in 
1856. 

The phrase^ Pupil of L§on Oogniet/’ occurring and recurring in 
art biography has made familiar the name of this artist, who went 

out from Gugrin^s studio a classicist and 
carried that art into almost contemporary 
practice, with, however, in his later develop- 
ment, a tendency to more realistic treat- 
ment. He painted history and portrait, 
but eventually became, through a lack of imagination and great skill 
of technique, a professor, a most admirable one, famous for such 
pupils ^ as Got, Tony Eobert-Fleury, and Meissonier ; with the talent of 
the last of whom, indeed, his own, though of inferior quality, had a 
certain affinity, Hia pupil, Catharine Th^venin (1813), after she 
became also his wife, acquired reputation as a painter of history and 
genre, and took a third class medal in 1840 for her picture, Le Prix 
de Rome, and one of a second class in 1843, The works to which his 
popularity and reputation are chiefly due are a ceiling in the Louvre, 
Napoleon I., and Tintoretto Painting the Portrait of his Dead 
Daughter (1843, Bordeaux Museum), in which Tintoretto, under the 
features of the Louvre portrait, with white hair, and eyes dimmed 
with tears, seeks to reproduce the beautiful face and blonde hair of 
his daughter, Maria Eobusti. 

A conspicuous artist under the names of Fleury, Fleury Robert, and 
once (1836), as Robert Fleury, exhibited at every Salon from 1824 until 

1841, when his name became permanently 
Joseph Nicho^as^ Robert-Fieury Robert-Fleury. He made his d 6 but 

ad cl. Med. 1824 ; 1 st cl. 1834 . (1824) just as the definite recognition of 

Mem.°inst!^f 85 <J!’ Tomanticism was influencing the classicism 

1st cl. Med. 1855, E. u., '67 E. u. of the lustitutc to fortify itself in authority. 
Though seldom executing a classic subject, 
his painting of history or rather historic 
genre won him honor after honor, beginning with the medal awarded 
to his first exhibition, which comprised the five pictures : Brigands ; 
Portraits of French Painters in Italy ; A Family of Greek Refugees ; 
A Nun ; and A Shepherd in the Roman Oampagna, He received 
first class medal 1834, and a decoration just as Rousseau was rejected 
and thrust back to appear no more for many years at the Salon, that 
necessity of the French artists^ life. As a pupil of Girodet, Gros, 

» No fewer than sIxty-flYe exhibitors of the Sidon of 1886 are catalogued ‘‘ Pupil of 
Ldon Cogniet,’* 


Com. L. Hon. 1887. 

Rect. Fr. School at Rome 1885. 
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and Horace Vernet, an instmotion whicli could but tend to imbue his 
practice with the varied elements of art then practised, he con- 
firmed the classic principles by instruction in the Government school, 
which he entered 1817, and of which he lived to be, under far differ- 
ent requirements of art, a director (1864). That he could value the 
highest romanticism of that time is shown by his obtaining for Dela- 
croix his election to the Institute. His pictures were often bought by 
the Emperor ; were assigned by oflScial authority to the museums of 
the leading cities of France, two to the Luxembourg ; and several are 
decorations of the public buildings of Paris. Among them are : 

At the Luxembourg : Jane Shore (1850, re-exhibited at the UniverssU Exhibition 
1856) ; Pillage of a House in the Giudecca at Venice in the Middle Ages (1853) : 
at the Tribunal of Commerce, Paris, The Institution of Consular Judges in 1663 ; 
Presentation by Colbert in 1673 of the Ordinance of Commerce for the Signature of 
Louis XIV. ; Promulgation of the Commercial Code by Napoleon I. in 1807 ; In- 
auguration of the new Tribunal of Commerce by Napoleon III. in 1864 

Of many who maintained in a degree the old style of painting, 
history chiefly, a list will furnish a clue for further details. As the 
annual Salon was omitted in 1855 the distinguishing mark, E. U., to 
indicate the higher value attaching to medals awarded at the Exposi- 
tions TJniverselles is not required for that year. 

H. P, L. P. Blanchard (1805-73), La Guillotidre : pupil of Chasselat and Gros ; 
medal 8d class ’36 ; Legion of Honor ’40. — ^Theodore Chaseriau (1819-56) : died 
at ‘‘the poet's age” ; pupil of Ingres, who sought to combine that master’s style 
and Delacroix’s ; medal 8d class ’36 ; 2d class ’44, ’65 ; Legion of Honor '49. — 
Nicholas Gosse (1777-1878), Paris : medal 3d class '19 ; 2d class ’24 ; Legion of 
Honor ’28 ; Officer ’70 ,* maintained historical subjects and portraits through his 
long life and by a portrait, after an interval of 42 years since being made Chevalier, 
won the grade of Officer of Legion of Honor 1870. — ^Fran 9 ois Joseph Heim (1787- 
1865) ; Prix de Rome 1807 ; medal 1st class '12 ; Legion of Honor ’25 ; Member 
Institute ’29 ; though during the romantic period he was without favor and gen- 
erally dubbed “ the fossil of the Academy/' in 1855 he was both made Officer of 
Legion of Honor and awarded the grand Medal of Honor. — ^Nicolas Auguste 
Hesse (1795-1869), Paris : Prix de Rome 1818 ; medal 1st class ’38 ; Legion of 
Honor '40 ; Member Institute ’63 ; pupil of Gros. — J. B. Hesse, the nephew of 
Auguste Alexandre (1806-’79), Paris : medal 1st class ’83 ; 2d class ’48 ; Legion 
of Honor ’42 ; Officer ’68 ; Member Institute ’67 ; pupil of Gros.— Claudius Jae- 
qnand (1806- 78), Paris: medal 2d class ’24; 1st class '36 ; Philadelphia '76; Legion 
of Honor ’39 ; Order of Leopold of Belgium ; works of excellent design and compo- 
sition, poor in color.— Paul Joudry (1805-'56), Dijon: pupil of Lethi6re and Ingres; 
Prix de Rome '34 ; medal 2d class '44. — ^Pierre Antoine Labonch6re (1807-*73), 
Nantes ; pupil of Delaroche ; medal 3d class ’43 ; 2d class '46. — Lncien Thiophile 
Langlois de ChSvreville (1803-’46), Mortin: pupil of Gros. — Alexandre Laemleim 
(1813’-’78), Hohenfeld, naturalized in Prance: medal 8d class ’41; 2d class ’43, '69; 
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early worked with Alaiis: and aided in restoring the works of Primatiocio at Fon- 
tainebleau' ; painted among other works at St. Clotilde’s in Paris, three incidents 
in life of St, B4my. — Charles Philippe de Lariviire (1798-1876), Paris : Prix de 
Borne ’24 ; medal 1st class ’51, ’65 ; Legion of Honor ’36. — Charles Lefebvre (1805— 
’83), Paris : pnpil of Gros and Abel de Ptgol ; medal 2d class ’33 ; 1st class ’45 ; 
3d class *55 ; Legion of Honor ’59. — L5on de Lestang-Parade (1812- ) Ais ; 

medal 2d class ’35 ; 1st class ’38. — Charles Victor Frederic Moench-Mnnieh (1784- 
1861), Paris : pupil of Girodet ; medal 2d class *17. — Raymond Auguste Qumsac Mon- 
voisin (1794-1870), Bordeaux: pupil of Gu5rin; Prix de Rome '22; medal 1st class 
*81, *37. — S6bastien Louis Guillaume Norblin (1796-1884), Warsaw, of French parents: 
pupil of Yineent and Blondel; Prix de Rome *25; medal 2d class *33; 1st class *44; 
Legion of Honor ’59.— Edouard Alexandre Odier (1800- ) Paris : though he 

still lives has not presented any works since 1850 ; medal 2d class *31 ; 1st class 
’38 ; Legion of Honor *46.— Victor Orsel (1795-1860), OuUins : pupil of Revoil at 
Lyons and at Paris of Gudrin ; medal 2d class ’22 ; 1st class ’31 ; while studying 
in Rome was influenced by the Pre-Raphaelites. — ^Pierre Justin Ouvri6 (1806-’79), 
Paris : pupil of Abel de Pujol and of Chatillon; medal 2d class ’31 ; 1st class 
*43 ; 3d class ’65 ; Legion of Honor *54 ; he also painted landscape. — Pierre 
Auguste Pichon (1805- ) Sordze : pupil of Ingres : medal 3d class ’48 ; 2d 

class ’44 ; 1st class* 46, ’57, *61 ; Legion of Honor *62. — ^6tienne Raffort (1802- 

) Chalons-sur-Sadne : pupil of Oastillet ; medal 3d class *37 ; 2d class ’40 ; 
1st class ’43. — ^Bugdne Roger (1807- 40), Sens : pupil of Hersent and Ingres ; Prix 
de Rome *33 ; grand gold medal Paris, *37. — ^Madame Sophie Frdminet Rude 
(1797-1867), Dijon: pnpil of Desvoges and David ; wife of the sculptor Rude ; 
medal 2d class 1833 ; she also painted genre. — ^A. B. Vinchon (1789-1866), Paris: 
pupil of David and ificole des Beaux-Arts ; Prix de Rome 1814 ; Legion of Honor 
28 ; medal 2d class *55. — Jules Ziegler (1804-*56), Langres : Officer Legion of 
Honor 1828 for wall paintings in the Madeleine, Paris, those once contracted for 
with Delaroche. 

Natubaustic Schools— The Obiehtalists. 

WMle the young artists were revolting against classic formalities 
and the public were but slowly accepting the works of the revoln- 
^ ^ tionists, compelling G§ricault to appeal to the 

(i8o3-'6o), Paris. judgment of England and Delacroix to de- 

Mad. add. 1831 j 1st cl. '34. pen(j fQj. bread upon lithography, there ap- 
peared in the Salon of 1827 an artist of 
tweuiy-four years/ who, while also disregarding the authority of 
the classic school, and even going so far in innovation as to originate 
a style, touched at once the public feeling. His subjects were 
of all kin^B, and he would be properly classed in landscape, genre, 
or Oriental p ain ti ng , the last of which with him included the 
other two. His work was not of GSricault^s strength of dramatic 

1 Being bom, as be said, “on the third day of tbe third month of the third year of 
this century,” 
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action, nor did he with Delacroix reach the deep significance 
of things. Yet aspects of eyery kind he did interpret rather 
than copy, and he may be considered to have concerned himself 
with externals alone. In a word, he became a naturalist, and 
represents that school during the romantic period. And, aside 
from the claims of his treatment, which were many and great, his 
subjects were in harmony with the spirit of adyenture of the time, 
and his own nature in accord with the restless tendencies of Louis 
Philippe’s period. It was Alexandre Gabriel Decamps, and this, his 
earliest offering in the Salons, was in the new field that was to be 
deyeloped by him into the foundation of the charming French school 
of Orientalism. This small picture of A Turk in Cashmere Eobe was 
a most appropriate introduction of Decamps to art then and to history 
now, as representatiye of the impulsiye and vivid action of both his art 
and his life. For, if the statement of Charles Blanc be accepted that 
Decamps did not visit the Bast till after 1827, this must have been 
a conceit of his imagination, a picture in which his deep sympathies 
with the qualities of Eastern scenes seem to have projected them as 
a reality before him previous to any actual contact with them by 
travel and observation/ It thus was a sporadic growth, attesting the 
adaptation of the soil that produced it to rich harvests when sown and 
cultivated. Correctness of line he did not attain, and, indeed, he 
did not seek it ; but he divined truth of form rather than learned it, 
and therefore while his design may not bear close scrutiny it has the 
higher characteristic of being expressive and dramaticV<&e excelled 
in everything that appealed to the senses ; light and shade, color, 
grouping, grace of attitude — ^in all the charming beauty of nature. 
He has been called the founder of the school of painters of sensations, 
and in painting appearance rather than realizing actual form, did, 
indeed, establish a precedent for the modem impressionists, Eeflec- 
tion and ideas of purely intellectual character were not demanded in 
his work, and in his art the accessories from the point of view of 
moral significance were equal to, often greater than the principal 
But he touched a responsive chord with the public and charmed 
as a painter until everything that bore his touch had almost a 
talismanio power of commanding gold. And better, it was true 

1 Decamps, Horace Yemet, and Delacroix began almost simultaneously the painting 
of oriental scenes— Delacroix travelling in Morocco in 1831, Yemet spuming his honors 
at Borne to fly to the army in Algiers in 1833, and Decamps sending the first result of 
bis actual contact with the East to the Salon of 1881, though in 1827 he had furnished 
a foretaste of the new art. Yemet had been drawn to Algiers by the much-loved army 
life, though he soon became fascinated as a painter with Eastern subjects. 
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art. The substance of his art-expression was, Look at this 
beautiful object ! See how its tints are lighted I ” and owing 
to his pioneering struggle for light and a palpable enyironment 
of air (a result of his intuitions, which gives him great credit), 
he often enveloped his objects in an illuminated atmosphere that 
gave great charm to his treatment. Whole days of truancy in 
his youth spent in the sunshine had served to give him an intimate 
acquaintance with light, a love for it, and a joy in it. He knew its 
way of distributing itself, and he felt deeply the colors it evoked or 
cast into shadow.^ In the pictures of his best period (1833-’39)^ 
light streams over the canvas, playing in infinite fancies, breaking 
into multiplied reflections, and overflowing the picture. Light with 
him controls all but composition ; literal and imitative resemblance 
of detail is sacrificed to it ; but his composition and light supplement 
each the other ; his composition is planned for the distribution of 
light. 

His earliest work was genre painting, but wearying of hearing it 
said that that was an easy, inferior art, if art at all, he became an 
earnest but disappointed aspirant for the honors of the historical 
style. Although in his nine designs of the History of Samson (1845), 
in which he made an effort to prove himself worthy of an order from 
the State, he for once approached Michael Angelo ; and though he 
painted one historical picture of great merit, in which he attained to 
true grandeur of conception. The Defeat of the Oimbri by Marius, 
in which also the dead in the foreground are painted with a truth 

’ In an autobiographical letter written by him in 1854 Decamps says : ** There ” [in 
a village in the depths of Picardy whither his father had sent his boys when young to 
learn “ the hard life of the fields ” ]» “ whatever my brothers may have learned, I soon 
forgot Paris and what our good mother had taken great pains to teach us, reading and 
writing, and instead became skilful in robbing bird’s nests and eager in stealing apples. 
I had a firm persistency in playing truant. ... I wandered at hazard, overrunning 
the woods, dabbling in the ponds. It is there, no doubt, I contracted this grain of 
savagery for which I have been so much reproached since, and which the civilizing 
friction to which the men of to-day are subjected, hcngrd^ mcAgri, has not been able 
entirely to remove from me. Having seen some peasant children make hideous figures 
in chalk, I shaped them voluntarily for them, and, can it be believed? in these works I 
submitted myself to the received rules. Genius did not reveal itself. The spirit of 
innovation had not yet breathed npon me its venom. After about three years of this 
apprenticeship, reddened by the sun, inured sufi^ciently to go bareheaded and speak 
an unintelligible patois, I was taken back to Paris, of which I knew nothing. My poor 
mother, to whom this mode of education was very displeasing, succeeded at last in 
taming me and rubbing off the rust a little. I was delivered up to the inexorable Latin. 
During these years in Paris the woods, the heaths, the pastures, came back to me in 
memory with an inexpressible charm, and at times brought tears to my eyes. Gradually 
the taste for daubing took possession of me and has never left me since.” 
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of detail worthy of the painter of the Medusa, he was ill fitted for 
that class of painting either by mental qualities or education-" Though 
strong in natural endowments, as well as in the two acquired ones of 
a sure eye and a decisive touch, he was weak in the discipline of his 
talents and, from lack of training and dissatisfaction in not hav- 
ing an order for a grand historical work,® always remained with a 
somewhat indefinite aim and an uncertain estimate of his own true 
place in art. Thus a sadness, ^^the sting of his artistic conscience,” 
underlay all his qualities. Once having been shown by Millet over 
his studio he exclaimed, “ Ah ! you are a lucky fellow. You can do 
all you wish to do.” The love of external nature and the habit of 
freely following his own will had early been developed together, and 
had made him impatient of the restraints of instruction. He received 
lessons for a short time from Bouchot and afterwards from Abel de 
Pujol, but, as he subsequently wrote, he found this monotonous.” 
His originality was too assertive to be directed and, freeing himself 
from the discipline which that master’s classic practices required, he 
groped his own way along. He now was living in Paris with his brothers 
and his mother, a woman of gentle and refined manner, essaying in 
vain to express the color and charm of landscape as he saw them 
in that memory of his early life that brought tears to his eyes.” 
Bailing to reproduce satisfactorily that light of his boyhood days, 
he began, with hesitancy, the familiar genre scenes from the streets, 
quays, and markets, so opposed to the standard art, classicism. But 
the public greeted them with avidity. He rendered them with origi- 

^ A fine description by Plancbe says : “ The landscape is immense, the crowd innu- 
merable. It is made evident by the havoc and slaughter, the furious and desperate 
struggle, that it is not the fortune of a day but the ruin of a nation that turns upon the 
battle. The battalions succeed each other and renew themselves by myriads, rapid 
and over sweeping as the waves of the sea. Masses of the dead and wounded disap- 
pear under the feet of the whinnying horses, like foam nnder the keel of a ship. But 
death has before it a severe and long task, for as the crowd is swallowed up In the sea 
of blood, it renews itself and recommences the struggle, as if it were inexhaustible and 
took birth from itself. The sky has the warm tone of the Orient, and in all the mass, one 
can distinguish behind the line of attack and retreat, a thousand points of color which 
seem nothing to the merely curious, but which all at once become men, increasing 
the astonishment, without diverting the attention from those already advanced and 
engaged in action.” 

® He wrote, I was condemned to easel pictures in perpetuity. I saw my comrades 
honored with mural pictnres, but the easel was my lot, my ' aptitude.’ It is true I had 
early found my talent, but could it not be seen that 1 had developed? When this fright- 
ful evil to which I succumbed began to annihilate my hopes, I exhibited a series of 
designs strongly executed and in various processes, The History of Samson. They were 
highly praised and a distinguished amateur, Benjamin Delesert, generously bought 
them, but the State and the rich Maecenases gave no orders.” 

16 
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nality, Immor, and sometimes with irony, and amateurs, wearied with 
formalities, petted him and critics caressed him.” He was thus 
confirmed in art of this character, and thus also suffered the penalty 
of too early a success. 

Subsequently he took a high position with Paul Huet among the 
early interpreters of landscape, in which Ms instincts were in accord 
with the principles of the English ' Constable, that light and air 
should rule all. His love of light was so insatiate that he could make 
use of it in no subject without causing it to dominate everything, 
and he painted it with exquisite effect. He soon sought inspiration 
of subject by travel, for which his mother provided the means. 
He went to Switzerland and southern Greece. But it was only travel 
in the Grecian Archipelago and Asia Minor where he journeyed with 
the marine painter, Gameray, that brought him into true accord with 
his real material. In that terre msoleilUe he not only found the sun- 
light and color of the aspirations that had sprung from the idealized 
memories of his boyhood, but he saw the Turk, conquered him, and 
brought him back in Ms portfolio and memory to serve him in cap- 
turing the French by channing pictures of his Mussulman materi^. 
These he painted with a surprising reality of detail not fuHy under- 
stood until others had followed Mm to the East. He had discovered 
the painter’s Orient. But for a wMle (1833-’4) he was obliged to 
resort to illustrating for Ms own support. He furnished designs for 
La Caricature, in wMch he satirized the government of the Eestora- 
tion, but it may be noticed that it was after its fall. He had exhib- 
ited in 1831 The Turkish Patrol by the side of The Learned Ani- 
mals. The latter, fuU of humor, won attention from the other, 
although the Turkish Patrol ' tells its story vividly and with a keen 
characterization of the actors. 

The soldier in advance motions his followers towards a shop, the owner of 
which has, no doubt, made himself liable to the visitation of the patrol to render 
justice after the manner of the country. The gesture seems to say “ This is the 
place " as if all truly understand their errand. Their attitudes express the ready 
devotion, the naive servility, the quick obedience, the thorough carelessness charac- 
teristic of the officers of a tyrannical government, as to the cause or the result of 
ihe punishment of which they are the instruments. 

The classicists for a time forgot exclusion and condemuafciou in 
laughing at his humor and originality. But this became irony when 

1 This picture afterwards met with an appreciation that commanded for it at the 
Johnston sale in New York in 1876, $8,350, and its replica sold in Paris in 1861 for 
25,000 francs. It Is now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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he had been rejected ^ by the jury^ and he reyenged himself in paint- 
ing The Monkey Experts, in which two monkeys are grarely judging 
a picture, while a third, servilely holding the traditional worn umbrella 
of the artist then president of the jury, awaits their decision. It was 
of most finished execution and it was conspicuously hung (1839). 
Some of his satirical pictures of Charles X. in homely conditions, as, 
a peasant in sabots holding Liberty chained, were less pleasing. The 
early infatuation, as it may be o^led, for his works had constantly 
increased and in 1839 he had reached the most brilliant point of his 
career. In the Salon of that year he exhibited besides The Expert 
Monkeys, Four Executioners at the Door of a Prison ; Oaf6 in Asia 
Minor ; Street of a Eoman Village ; Punishment of the Hooks ; Chil- 
dren Playing near a Fountain ; and Joseph Sold by his Brethren, in 
which the figures thrown back to the third plane are small and leave 
a most exquisite landscape. He had painted all forms of reality ; but 
he had hesitated at the domain of metaphor and allegory, though his 
imagination had been deeply touched by varying effects of light. 
These pictures exhibited aU forms of his art at its best ; landscape, 
orientalism, genre, caricature ; and he was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. For the next ten years (1840 to 1850) he accom- 
plished little though aiming at much. Then again came a wavering 
in his course, and he yielded to the influence of Ingres, whom he had 
met in Eome during Ingres’s rectorship of the French Academy there 
(1835 to 1841). Ingres’s clear grasp of principles and fixed certainty 
of aim, were keenly felt by Decamps, who in contrast wrote, I walk 
groping, staggering, without direction, without theories.” Hothing 
bears more eloquent witness of how diflScult it was for an aridst dur- 
ing the high authority of the classic school entirely to disregard it, 
than Decamps’ susceptibility to the power so reyerenced.® Over- 
powered by his recurring uncertainties, he came almost to hate his 
profession, planned to bum everything he had done, did destroy 
many of the works remaining in his studio, and in 1861 arranged a 
last sale of those saved by a friendly hand. He then withdrew to the 
country, and ignored all reference to art until within a few years of 
his death, which was occasioned by being thrown from his horse 

1 As he does uot appear in the five Salons from 1834 to 1839 his first rejection proba- 
bly was of the same year as that of Bousseau’s great disappointment (1885). But his 
Body-guard of 1884 sold in 1868 at the Mason sale for 80,000 francs. 

* In 1838 he exclaimed before a work of that style but of a low order : Ah If I 
could have painted that 1 If I could have painted a Prix de Rome, what a great artist 
I would he I But I am too much exhausted,” and this at only thirty years of age. 
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■wMle riding to the hunt. He ‘W’as, nevertheless, made Ofldcer of the 
Legion of Honor (1851) and at the Exposition Hniverselle of 1855 at 
Paris, the international jury, in awarding him the Grand Medal of 
Honor,* placed him besides Ingres and Delacroix at the head of 
French art. He had 39 pictures there : The Monkey Experts of 
1839, the nine sketches of The History of Samson of 1845, and many 
others re-exhibited from previous Salons. These showed that the 
works of this artist, alone, comprehended all the new growths prompted 
by romanticism ; the familiar treatment of the incident in genre, the 
reproduction of nature in landscape, the significance allowed to unre- 
flective orientalism, and the painting of sensations, a remote anticipa* 
tion of impressionism, the latest off-shoot of this root. When on the 
jury of the Salons, where he served sometimes by elections, as he was 
never a member of the Institute, his sense of his unfortunate lack of 
training made him very severe in his judgment of those led to follow 
him in omitting discipline. He, too, always urged the testing of 
artistic inclination in young painters, by placing obstacles in its way. 
Seventy-seven sketches and pictures were sold from his studio after 
his death.® Of these, 18 were Bible subjects, among them a Christ in 
the Prastorium ; 32 oriental scenes ; and 14 landscapes. ® 

The painter^s Orient, thus discovered by Decamps, seemed a field 
congenial to the French mind, and the French school has furnished 
many artists delighting and excelling in depicting the gorgeous 
scenes of the Bast, where the transparent atmosphere reveals the 
full radiance of the heaven and brings it seemingly nearer earth, 
and the Eastern civilization, or semi-civilization, that with its sug- 
gestions of romantic emotion, its gentle indolence, its incitements to 
the imagination — of aU of which the blind, devoted faith of the Mus- 
sulman is an element — appeals so strongly to the poetic spirit. Many, 
like Delacroix and Vernet, besides those belonging to the class of Ori- 
entalists, have been fascinated by its charms. But Marilhat, Fro- 
mentin, Benjamin-Constant, Theodore Frdre, Ziem, Belly (the latter 
five, though making their d^but in this, belonging to the period 
later) are conspicuous as being entranced by the Orient, as the moth 
by the flame— not, however, to the singeing of their artistic wings. 
About this time, Algiers, just after its conquest by Charles X. (1830), 
attracted national attention, and soon became not only the place of 

1 Ten artists in aJl received it, six of tUem being Frencb painters. 

* The Good Samaritan sold from among them for ^,000 francs. 

« The ToUers, owned by Mr. G. I. Seney, New York, is among his finest examples of 
color. 
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military training for the youth of France, but mth a fascinating 
spell drew thither her authors and artists.^ 

Marilhat left, at his early death, three hundred paintings and 
sketches, more than two hundred of which wer^^ unfinished^ He had 
been a pupil of Eoqueplan, but while trayelling (1831) 
08 °!r 847 )^ 7 irteUon. ^ companiou of a wealthy nobleman 

of Prussia, Baron Hugel, his artistic power rose to a 
development of which it had previously given no promise. As to 
Decamps, the East proved to him indeed the Orient of his inspiration. 
Under that influence he became a competitor, that only an early 
death prevented from surpassing Decamps in some respects. The 
charm he found in the Orient kept him there after the depart- 
ure of his patron, and, while gamering a wealth of memories and 
sketches, poor and struggling, he supported himself by painting por- 
traits at $60 apiece. In painting the same scenes in the same 
land as Decamps, he wonderfully preserved his own originality ; 
indeed, he saw the same material differently, and he and Fromentin 
confirmed each other’s rendering of the color of the East in quieter 
tones and softer harmonies than Decamps, Marilhat also excels 
Decamps in accuracy of drawing, and gives happier scenes of Ori- 
ental life. The Tomb of Abou Mandour (1837) was among the 
best of his early pictures. Of the eight pictures which he exhib- 
ited in the Salon of 1844, — ^A Souvenir of the Nile, his master- 
piece ; View taken in Auvergne ; Effects of Storm ; Souvenirs of 
Environs of Thiers in Autumn ; Syrian Arabs Travelling ; A City 
of Egypt at Twilight ; View taken at Tripoli (in Syria) ; Oaf 6 on the 
Eoute to Syria, — Th6ophile Gautier said, ^^This exhibition was to the 
artist the song of the swan.” He painted no more, and died in 1847 
after a period of great wretchedness of mind, from which death was a 
release, originating in iU health generated by living many years in the 
climate of Cairo. It culminated in discouragement that his pictures 
of this exhibition were not sufficiently noticed although the same critic 
of unimpeachable authority, Gautier, pronounced them each a dia- 
mond.” This dying song ” also awoke answering vibrationsin the soul 
of the young candidate for an advocate’s profession, Eugene Fromentin. 

ITatttralistic Schools— The Lahdsoape PaihtJirs. 

As a greater interest in actual human life was developed in art, 
strange though it seem to a supei-ficial view, a deeper interest in land- 


See Constantine ” by Gautier ; also, Fromentin’s literary works. 
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scape is apparent. In restoring to man the expression of his real 
feelings, his long-time— his earliest— friend, the all-sustaining earth, 
was found to have a large share in them, and, during the Eomantic 
Period, relieved of its depreciation by classicism, landscape became 
the great feature of the Prench School, and has always since main- 
tained an unchallenged eminence not to say supremacy in French 
art. It is the only department of art in which this age has 
surpassed all former ones, owing, no doubt, to the fact that in this 
age feelings in the presence of landscape have become familiar that 
previously were totally unknown. His own miseries in the eighteenth 
century and the early wars of this had left no opportunity for man to 
appreciate nature. But by the time romanticism had made a breach 
in the rampar^ of classicism, a sympathy with external nature 
had made itself so felt as to form a marked characteristic of the 
revival of poetry occurring at the beginning of the century. In G-reat 
Britain this was seen in the charming pictures of Highlands scenery 
by Scott, in such passages as the tender saving of the daisy from the 
ploughshare by Bums, and the descriptions of the placid English lakes 
by Wordsworth. In France Bernardin de St. Pierre and Chateau- 
briand had made landscape an important feature of literature, but the 
French less frequently than other nations gave expression to this 
feeling in verse. They found an outlet for it through the palette and 
pencil. The same year (1824) that romanticism unfurled its banner 
and formed a definite school, a large exhibition in Paris of more 
than twenty of the works of the English landscape artists, three by 
Constable, chief among them the Hay Wain (ITational Gallery, Lon- 
don), made a deep impression, roused a tempest of discussion, won 
removal from an obscure to a more prominent place in the principal 
room, and awards of decorations to Lawrence and medals to Boning- 
ton, Fielding, and Constable, but — ^a more extended honor — ^it inspired 
the royalty of some of the iVench kings of landscape, for thenceforth 
those artists' real followers, confessedly so, were found in France 
rather than in England. Constable’s slyle was based on the close and 
patient observation of nature and the aim to render landscape by a 
sympathetic treatment, in which all parts are subordinated to the 
impression of the sentiment of the scene by which the sympathetic 
imagination is addressed. This aim, combined with technical skill, 
that ever ready handmaid of the French School of Art, whatever the 
service required, formed the basis of this brilliant school of land- 
scape. By it, to the qualities of balanced and significant composition, 
the perception of the grace and beauty, aud the refined suggestions 
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of landscape afforded by Claude, was now added a feeling for nature 
in the phenomena of light and shade, the moyement, the drama of 
the atmosphere* Traced through its continued influence and broad- 
ening derelopment, this is the predominating art moyement of the 
nineteenth century, later the source of Millet’s great inspiration of 
French Art, and of the demands for the unforeseen and unsuspected 
subtle seryices now made by a class of artists upon light and air. Its 
chiefs^ are Corot, Eousseau, Troyon, Diaz, Daubigny, and Jules 
Dupr4, with the Orientalists, especially Decamps, Marilhat, and 
Fromentin* Like Constable, who said : There is nothing beautiful 
but light and shade make it so, and if those are subtly rendered, 
eyen an old crushed hat becomes worthy of art,” and, as Eembrandt 
practised, they recognized that the ceaseless moyement of sunlight 
and shadow is the major truth of nature, and that it, more than aught 
else, rouses huma^ sympathy. They gaye supremacy to the sky and 
its influence, and record the delicate changes of the atmo^here until 
modern landscape becomes more a painting of air than of earth.” 
Though all were rebels against a system and were working with sim- 
ilar aims, their work is markedly indiyidual. Supplying to the 
French nation expression for poetic feeling, they are truly the French 
poets of rustic nature, irresistibly attracted to her, though many of 
them and of their numerous though less conspicuous allies, were ciiy- 
bred. But each has his special department of rustic nature. Corot 
and Jules Dupr6 are the poets of nature’s power to reflect the 
sentiments of man ; Eousseau, the poet of forest scenery ; Dau- 
bigny, of atmospheric effects — in which, howeyer, all add a strophe 
of more or less power, and Corot no doubt outsings them all; 
Diaz of hue and color, while Millet, in the later development of 
this influence, landscape and figures, is the profound and pathetic 
poet of lowly labor. Sympathy with rusticity, too, associates Jules 
Breton with the same moyement. It was, no doubt, through the 
keen feeling for the humble life depicted in their landscape-genre, 
and pf which out-door life and human toil, as the sowing and reaping, 
the stone picking and weeding, were so essential a part, that human 
sympathy was so deeply enlisted in landscape. Thus, it is partially 
a result, or growth, of the democratic attainment of the age which 
gives the sense of indiyidual worth, making the humble peasant “the 

» Of these all but Jules Dupr4 have recently passed away, their generation being 
ended ; their births were comprised between the years 1796, which marked that of 
Corot, the eldest, and 1817, that of Daubigny, the youngest. They now have a repu- 
tation which Quake s no collection complete without their works. 
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man for a' that/’ and while it is not a painting lesson learned from 
the Dutch, it has its source in the same underlying feeling of the 
importance of humble things to which the Dutch, as a result of their 
struggles for a government by the people, for the people,” attained 
two centuries earlier. Soon after the Eestoration, when from the low 
condition then reached, all fornos of material progress received in the 
acquired sense of security, a freshened impulse, the new school began 
to take life. The bitter struggle that ensued, the condemnation that 
led Dupr6 and Eousseau to cease all attempts to have pictures 
accepted at the Salons ; that left Corot to his fortunate happiness 
in a susceptibility to nature, and Oabat and others to present them- 
selves only to be again and again repulsed by the jury of admission 
that made a heroic bravery necessary to keep up heart till success 
was achieved, are easily understood when it is remembered that the 
previously established school was entrenched in oflBcial authority 
and flourished on official patronage. The Jury of the Salons was 
constituted of the Institute by Louis Philippe (1830) ; it was not 
the elected jury, as later and now ; the teachers of the ]^cole des 
Beaux- Arts were of the old belief ; the prize pictures accumulated for 
years on its walls were of the old practice ; ^ the much coveted Prix 
de Eome depended upon the competitor’s sucocess on subjects assigned, 
and which were always Creek or Eoman ** or Biblical. The young 
painter must paint a country which he had never seen or, if he had, 
his works must not partake of reality and must be conventionaL Two 
classes of the new school of landscape painters appear, their difference 
being in their aim, viz. : those who subordinated all parts to the whole, 
aiming at unity of effect ; and those who conscientiously reproduced 
with accuracy of detail the various features of the actual scene, often- 
times with a delicate skill and keen sense of the qualities of each 
object, the rock, the tree, the stream, the sky, hut with little of the 
inner perception that catches the spirit of the whole, interprets in 
reproducing, and melts all into unity of expression. 

Paul Huet was the first (1827) to free landscape from academic 
conventionality, and is called the founder of romantic landscape 

1 Thackeray wrote in 1838 : “ In the fecole des Beaux-Arts all is classical. Orestes 
pursued by every variety of Furies ; numbers of wolf-sucking Bomuluses ; Hectors and 
Andromaches in a complication of parting embraces.”— Paris Sketchbook. 

» When Eousseau did not take the subject assigned, viz,, The Finding of the Body 
of Zenobia, but painted A Scene at Auvergne (1831), a river and rocks from nature, his 
competitors in the old school said : “ Ah i he could not, and has given us a stream of 
roughly rolling water instead I ” That he did not win the Prix de Eome it is hardly 
necessary to add. 
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painting, the first of the so-called lyric p 9 .inters of landscape, that 
is of those who expressed their own poetic emotions in 
O 804 H 869 ), Paris, presence of nature. He cleared and ploughed a 

Med. 2d cl. 1833, soil that produced a wonderful growth. He was a pupil 
l! ho 1 i^^i 84 i! Guerin and of Gros, and of the Ecole des Beaux- Arts* 
But before entering at eighteen years of age the studio 
of Gros he had already for two years studied open air effects, until 
the tie L6quin was as a familiar page to him. He was not so daring 
as his successors, but it is interesting to trace his increasing power in 
grasping the essential harmony of landscape, in his pictures of the 
Salons of 1827 and the following years, until 1838. An Evening 
Effect of Storm, 1831, View of Eouen, of 1833, and three land- 
scapes of 1834 ; View of the Chdteau d^Eu, View of Avignon, and 
The Environs of Honfleur show different degrees of attainment, but 
a constant seeking of the necessary conditions of the truest land- 
scape. From the first he possessed a rich and varied coloring, and 
from year to year expressed more clearly the sentiment of his scenes, 
taking frequent trips to Holland for instruction from the master- 
pieces there. He had a large following of pupils, and the character 
of. the patronage he received indicated, to the observant eye, the 
future appreciation of the style of landscape inaugurated by his 
work. A Landscape of 1831 was purchased by Victor Hugo ; A 
Thicket of 1835 was acquired by the Government ; The Morn- 
ing Calm of that year went to the Luxembourg as did, also, later 
his Toucque Valley. The Gust of Wind (1838) and Castle of Avi- 
gnon (1843) were acquired for the Avignon Museum ; his Ohfi.teau 
of Arques (1840) for the Orleans Museum ; and he was made Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor (1841). In the later success of the 
school, other pictures for the State followed : The Inundation of 
St. Cloud of 1855, by which he won a first class medal, is in the 
Louvre ; The Beach at Houlgate of 1863 ; The Chateau of Pierrefonds 
Eestored (1867), were purchased by the Ministry of the Beaux-Arts, 
also the Euins of the Ohdteau of Pierrefonds (1868). The Museums 
of Bordeaux, Caen, Montpellier, Orleans, also have works by him. 
He, too, painted Fontainebleau (1868), the subject so often chosen by 
landscape painters since it was first interpreted by Eousseau and Corot 
and has been so constantly the inspiration of Diaz. He also etched 


successfully, skilfully omitting the non-essentiaL 

Side by side with Huet, but in a different way, Charles de Laberge 
worked for the renovation of the art of landscape painting. His aim 
was the exact and finished reproduction of the least detail, with 
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whicli lie comliiiied a fresh, English coloring, but by it lost unity 

Charle. A«g«.. de Laberge 0 ^ Unity of Sentiment, 

( 1807 - 1842 ), Paris. aaid all unity of effect, each object centering 

Med. 2d ci. 1831. after the approyed pre-Baphaelite prac- 

tice. His Diligence Passing Through a Village Announcing the Beyo- 
lution of 1830 (1831) showed also a keen power of representing 


human nature. 

Excellent artists followed in both of these paths. The larger sweep 
of Huet^s manner was destined in its deyelopment to produce Theodore 
Eousseau and Corot, though it was not in the early years of their 
practice that they attained that just mingling of careful reproduction 
of the real and the subordination of facts of detail to poetic unity. 
Both these artists^ early works in the Salon side by side with those of 
Huet, won httle attention and no admiration. 

The original, the most accomplished and conservatiye of this 
modem Erench school, Corot, forms the ti*ansition from the classic to 

the modern landscape, recognizing 
Jean Camille Corot autagonism betwcon them, pass- 

(i 79 «-' 875 ). Pans. . ^ • j i.* jt 

Med. 2d cl. 1833 j ist cl. >48, ’55 ; 2d cl. *67 E. u. mg from the instraction of Mioh- 

L.Hon. 1846; Of, L. Hon. 1867. sllon, the pupU of Valenciennes, 

Dtp. to Dec. Artists E. U. 1878. . , . . , . 

to eyolying in his own practice the 
essential principles of the modern interpretation of nature through 
an ardent inquiiy into all her realities^ He is in truth a culmination 
of all these principles. He retained, through his affinity to them, 
all the characteristics of the classic treatment possible to true land- 
scape : composition, selection, style. The subjects of the landscapes 
to which his most careful work was giyen are historic, that is, either 
Biblical or mythological, as : Diana surprised Bathing (1836); Silenus 
(1838) ; Plight into Egypt (1840) ; Democritus among the Abderitos 
(1841) ; Homer and the Shepherds ; Daphuis and Ohloe (1845) ; 
Nymphs playing with Cupid (1857) ; Dance of the Nymphs (1851, 
Luxembourg) ; Orpheus (1861), etc. In his treatment the classic 
quality, ideality, is especially maintained, and his practice dey eloped in 
form and color the yagne, the genera), the type : in this, indeed, 
though it is a feature of the old classicism, consists both his origi- 
nality and his charm, because of the marked way in which he insisted 
at the same time upon his own personal point of view. An under- 
standing of both its origin within himself and its effect, is suggested 
by his own description of his deyelopment of the power of sketching. 


arrived in Borne the merest tyro in sketching. Two men stepped to eon 
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verse ; I began to sketch them beginning with one part, the hand for example. 
They wotdd separate and leave me with two pieces of heads on my paper. I re- 
solved not to return without having in its entirety something, I attempted there- 
fore to sketch in the winking of an eye the first group that presented itself : if the 
figures remained in position for a time I had, at least, the character, the general 
outline ; if they remained long, I added details, I practised in this until I was 
able to fix the outlines of a ballet at the opera with a few strokes made with light- 
ning celerity.” 

So in his landscapes he suppresses all but the^significant and gives 
the constant features, those upon which nature works her changes, 
and, therefore, presents her ever ready for change, in indecision, on 
the wing.” Thus he makes that happy compromise between vague im- 
pression and precise definiteness of form, which also so well serves the 
orator and litUrateur, when they leave those addressed to interpret and 
fiU out details for themselves. The details are thus made to accord 
with nature as already understood by each individual. His sketchiness 
of treatment thus arose from knowledge rather than ignorance, the com- 
prehensive knowledge that, choosing from all, gives the best, that from 
the mass selects the significant. He is rich enough to live on half 
his income,” happily says a critic, and a sonneteer has addressed him 
as, Thou painter of the essences of things.” In his treatment, 
that of so controlling the representation of a scene as to convey its 
impression, he forms with Olaude Lorraine and Theodore Eousseau 
the triumvirate head of landscape-painting in France. With the 
former he has a complete scheme or formula which turns upon aerial 
grace and refined suggestion of landscape ; with the latter he brings 
to it new material and new methods. Corot and Eousseau are the 
greatest painters of landscap^of the modem school of France. Corot 
teok an extensive range and painted historical, religious, and antique 
subjects, and portraits, but it is by his landscape that he is judged 
and accepted. With all the classic features of his style he was a con- 
scientious student of nature. He was accnstomed to say, Above all 
be true to your own instincts, to your own method of seeing ; this is 
what I call conscientiousness.” ^ Place yourself face to face with 
nature and seek to render it with precision ; paint what you see, and 
interpret the impression received.” This direction gives the key to 
his work. In painting what he saw ” he reproduced the portion of 
the landscape that comes within the scope of vision, focussed the 
escape of the view, so to speak, its passing away into the horizon, and 
painted Ihis with a precision that leads the eye through this path 


1 To his papil S'nai9ai8. 
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away to where the earth and heayen meet. All else he sacrifices, 
leayes all outside of this indefinite ; the blades of grass confused ; 
the foliage, the outline of the trees eyen, undefined. This, it will 
be seen, is perpetuating the one view that the act of looking at a 
landscape giyes. But besides this he expresses what he feels in yiew- 
ing it. iEarlier, definite outline and form held an important place 
in his method, and he preferred a firm and decided touch. The 
outline of a tree clearly defined on a dark background or rising yig- 
orously against a clear sky, was a common feature of his pictures, and 
he then, too, affected the large line and the sobriety of AJigny.^ But 
a closer acquaintance with nature led him to feel that interpretation, 
rather than imitation of its externals, was its truer expression. The 
man by this was transformed into the poet with happy dreams 
and charming little songs of loye,” loye of nature, the mistress 
for whom he reserved all his enthusiasm, all his ardor (for he neyer 
married) and rather than nature he painted his loye of nature, an 
abstract of her charms. He had little power as a colorist : he gaye 
suggestions of trees, rocks, and figures, by thin washes (or solid im- 
pasto, as the indiyidual case required) of pale greens, silyery greys, 
and browns, but he had an inimitable charm in the management of 
light, giying through it a wondrous rendering of air. Atmosphere 
is the essential factor in his composition. It seryes to mould, illu- 
mine, modify all the features of the scene. He has been compared 
to Turner. He was like him in using the permanent forms and local 
colors of nature only to serye in expressing and emphasizing the 
impalpable and shifting features of the aerial world, but unlike 
Turner, he neyer oyerstepped a certain limitation ; he neyer tried to 
paint full unrelieyed sunlight for its own sake. He surpasses all 
others in the ability to indicate the presence of water without making 
it seen. For this he makes use of its effects upon the air, the upris- 
ing, delicate mist. Throughout, subtleties of tone rather than reali- 
ties of form and color, characterize his works. Twilight’s suggestiye, 
mysterious dreaminess, and the caressing light,” as he terms it, of 
the early morning, are the periods of the day that most powerfully 
appeal to Corot’s poetic sense, and in his works, though they are in 
the conyentional sense yague, he presents the season of the year, the 
day, ^^the hour, the moment.” His own description of a day affords 
an idea of his feeling and that aroused by his pictures. One of his 
letters says : 

>A very beautiful work of this style sold at the yVall-Brown Sale, New York, March, 
1886, The Forest of Fontainebleau, had won him his decoration at the Salon of 1846. 
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A landscape painter’s day is delightful. He rises early, before sunrise, at three 
in the morning, and sits under a tree and watches and waits. There is not much 
to be seen at first. Everything has a sweet odor. Everything trembles under the 
freshening breeze of the dawn. Bing I the sun gets clearer ; but he has not yet 
tom away the veil of gauze behind which lie the meadow, the valley, the hills 
on the horizon. Bing 1 Bing 1 The first ray of the sun I . . . another ray I 
. . . the landscape lies entirely behind the transparent gauze of the ascending 

mist gradually sucked up by the sun, which permits us to see as it ascends, the 
silver-striped river, the meadows, the cottages, the far-receding distance. At 
last you can see what you imagined at first. Bam I The sun has risen . • . 
Bam I Everything sparkles, shines I Everything is in full light — flight soft and 
caressing as yet. 3^he backgrounds with their simple contours and harmonious 
tone are lost in the infinite sky through an atmosphere of azure and mist. The 
flowers lift up their heads. The birds fl.y here and there. A rustic on a white 
horse disappears in the narrowing path. The rounded willows seem to turn like 
wheels on the river’s edge and the artist paints away. Ah ! the beautiful bay 
cow, chest deep in the wet grasses. I will paint her. Ciac ! There she is. 
What a capital likeness 1 

The enthusiasm and warm imagination of Oorot held an important 
place in forming an opposing element to the materialistic tendencies 
maintained by others working for the renovation of art by a return to 
nature. This enthusiast carried his blitheness and simplicity of heart 
in a body of Herculean stature. So sincere and earnest a love as was 
his love of nature, continually gratified by his artist life, gave to his 
character an underlying tone of sweetness that made him the popular, 
yet much respected comrade ; the patient recipient of Aligny^s iron- 
ical deference while in Home, to which, though he understood it, he 
did not respond, for, although a Parisian, he was simple-hearted and 
perhaps awkward \ and a submissive, obedient son, even at fifty years 
of age, though in his youth ihe strength of his artistic sense had led 
him to persist against the wishes of his parents^ in the profession of 
art. This happy consciousness enabled him quietly to wait in faith 
during the total ignoring of his work by the French landscape-paint- 
ers, his comrades at Borne, * and the long delayed appreciation at 
home. 

His father and mother both being enriched by trade, after he 
had, for five years upon the festival of his f ather^s birthday, pleaded for 

1 Hla simplicity of nature and his shrewd humor as weU are shown by this incident; 
a young presumptuous artist in sketching near him, asked: “Why do you omit this 
from your sketches and insert that and the other, which is not in the actual land- 
scape ? Why do you insert this tree ? ” “Do not tell,” replied Corot, “but I put it 
here to please the birds.” 

» He had found there Guerin, director of the Academy, Schnetz, Leopold Robert, 
Raul Chenavard, Duprd, Aligny, Edouard Bertin, 
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the boon, hia father said to him : “ Camille, if you will establish 
yourself as a cloth merchant, I will put into your hands a hundred 
thousand francs, hut if .you wish to become a painter, you shall please 
yourself, but I will giye yon an allowance of only two thousand francs, 
though yon may have food and shelter here.” “Here,” was in the 
house opposite the Pont Koyal, on the Quai Voltaire, which bore in 
yellow letters, on a black ground, the sign “ Mme. Corot, Marchande 
de Modes.” Camille had been at the College de Bouen and also, in 
honest nmvetS, failed in being profitable after some years’ trial as a 
otorTr to a cloth merchant in Paris. He now qdickly sought for art 
instruction of Michallon, a friend of his own age who had studied out 
the Prix de Borne in Italy, and, he dying within the year, of Victor 
Bertin. With Michallon he passed some of those “ happy landscape- 
painter’s days ” sketching in the country, and it was Michallon who 
taught him what he never forgot, to paint simply what he saw. 
Through him, from Valenciennes, Corot also probably derived hia 
practice of placing naiads and dryads in his pictures. Michallon him- 
self had innate tendencies to true landscape and the romantic school. 
But in 1826 Corot went to Borne, inspired by Michallon with the idea 
of its landscape views, and there learned by painting in the Cam- 
pagna, great breadth in the treatment of horizons. He was also then, 
for a time, greatly influenced in his methods by Aligny, whom he had 
the pleasing consciousness of having won from contempt of his work, 
to acknowledging, as he looked at his picture on the Campagna one 
day, their mutual gain in working together. He loved nature, how- 
ever, more than Aligny did. He writes : 

“After one of mj ezcnrsions, that is, after travelling and making sketches, I 
invite nature to come and spend a few days with me, and then my foolishness 
begins. Pencil in hand, I hear the birds singing, the trees rustling in the wind, I 
seethe running brooks and the streams charged with ten thousand reflections of 
earth and sky — nay, the very sun rises and sets in my studio.” 

He did not yet, however, conquer Parisian appreciation, and his 
first woitei, View at Hami and The Campagna at Borne, exhibited in 
the Salon of 1827, won no notice ; but by 1831 his eahibited works 
attracted at least the attention of disapproval, and in 1833 he received 
a medal, though this induced no patronage. The love of rural nature 
had not yet gained the high place it now holds in French sentiment, 
was not yet deep enough to pierce Corot’s veiling of it in hia own 
misty, dreamy impressions. Did Corot overdo the use of the mist and 
“caressing light” he loved so well ? Did his eye, with its loving 
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sensibility to the air see it too palpably ? If we pierce this veil we 
shall see profound depths/^ says a critic, where all is bathed in trans- 
parent shadows and warm lights.” Corot himself said, under- 
stand my landscapes you must at least have the patieiice to wait till 
the mist rises. It is only by degrees that you can penetrate into 
them, but when you get through you will be gratified by them.” 
Until the mist had risen ” at least from the minds of the public, and 
a growth in the estimate of the ideal in landscape had been attained, 
his work suffered a neglect that nothing but the reality of his art and 
his faith in himself could have survived. When forty years old, he one 
day smilingly told a friend, I have at last sold a picture, and I regret 
it as it makes a break in the complete collection of my works.” But 
for his father’s allowance he might have starved, as incorrect 
accounts record him as being on the verge of doing. He contin- 
ued his landscape studies in Provence, Normandy, and around Paris, 
still developing breadth of treatment. At last he touched respon- 
sive chords ; the language he spoke was understood ; his pictures 
came to command high prices, and his annual income reached 
200,000 francs. Inheritance had then forestalled all need of it, and 
death had precluded the possibility of its justification in his father^s 
eyes of his wilful pursuit of an artist’s vocation. He now exer- 
cised his ingenuity in devising relief for unfortunate artists, often- 
est the suddenly increased estimation of some picture for which he 
offered a large sum. A short time before his death, he handed 
ten bills of a thousand francs each, to a merchant who was count- 
ing out a large payment to him, directing him to keep them for a 
pension for ten years after his death to the widow of his friend. 
Millet. The Grand Medal of Honor was never conferred upon him, 
although he Kved fifteen years (’60 to ’75) of the time of his most 
exalted fame after its creation (1850), and he and his friends were 
naturally expectant that this new honor would be bestowed upon 
him. In 1855 he saw at the Exposition Universelle, Ingres, De- 
camps, Delacroix, and Meissonier, his contemporaries take it, and in 
1867 the younger men, Eousseau, G6rdme, Cahanel, with Meissonier 
again, while he won no honor higher than that of Commander of the 
Legion of Honor. His friends among the artists sought to compen- 
sate him for this official perversity, and shortly before his death pre- 
sented p6re Corot” with a gold medal which he received from 
'^mes enfants ” vnth a radiant pleasure. The compliment of being 
imitated was, however, fully accorded him, and the market, before his 
death, was flooded with spurious Corots. It is related that in the 
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height of his success Corot recalled how, as late as 1863, no one 
stopped to look at his picture in the Salon. Finally he lingered him- 
self before it hoping to lead others to do so. A young man and 
woman stopped to discoTer what he saw. “ There is something in it,” 
said the man, seeking to point out some merit. “No, no,” replied 
she, pulling his sleeTe, “it is horrid. Come, let us go.” The pic- 
ture, some years later, sold for 13,000 francs at auction, and the 
purchaser gave a dinner in honor of obtaining it. 

But at the last Corot stood almost above criticism, where all he did 
won the most exalted praise, when, even under the prevailing theory 
that mythology should be banished from landscape, the introduction 
of nymphs by Corot was by the critics both admired and commended. 
It is true, however, that he made them a part of the life and true 
sentiment of the scene ; indeed, embodied its sentiment in them and 
through them enhanced his naturalistic eSect. Nor, in the latter part 
of his life, did his lack of obvious drawing, his sobriety of color, or 
sameness of treatment excite criticism. Shortcomings, even if his 
excellences cannot be said to have of necessity involved such as he 
showed, are lost in the charm of poesy he makes felt. “ This poetical 
perfume is a personality and supersedes the necessity of signature,” 
says Ben 6 M4nard. Only the boldest dare dissent from the approval 
his works commanded. He added his name to his last works on his 
death-bed. Was it his perception of Nature’s innermost spirit, a fore- 
taste of the deeper insight of the hereafter ; a memory of earth or a 
glimpse of heaven, that inspired his dying words when, moving his 
hand against the wall as „if painting, he exclaimed : “ See, how 
beautiful ! I have never seen such lovely landscapes.” Long before 
Jules Dupr6 had said “ Corot there paints with wings at his back,” 
and Wolff has called him the Mozart of painting, who has been char- 
acterized as “the only Athenian who ever wrote music that has united 
sentiment with style. ” He exhibited in every Salon from 1837, except 
tiiat of 1860, to the year of his death, and left two pictures for the 
Salon of that year, Biblis and The Pleasures of Evening; in all 
ninety-one pictures. 

He marked as highly esteemed by himself A View of a Eoman 
Forum and The Coliseum at Borne in bequeathing them to the Luxem- 
bourg. Napoleon III. purchased the Souvenirs of Marcoussis (1856). 
His really representative pictures are now almost priceless. The Frog 
Pond, exhibited by Cottier at the Loan Exhibition for the Bartholdi 
Pedestal Fund in New York, 1884, was insured for $36,000. It is 
in color one of bis most pleasing pictures. 
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Of the pupils of Corot, Fran^ais and Ohintreuil are the most dis- 
tinguished. Chintreuil, a most interesting character^ followed his 
master not only in poetic landscape and in excellence of atmospheric 
Antoine chintreuii ^ffect, iu the Solemnity of twilights and joy- 

<i8i 4-’73)» Pont-de-vaux, Ain. ousuess of dawus, hut also in failing to win 
Med. 1867 . L. Hon. 1870 . public faYor till abuost too late for his own 
cognizance of it. The work of the last year of his life, A Thicket of 
Deer (1873) found a place in the Luxeml^urg, and since his death his 
pictures hare greatly increased in value. He holds in landscape a 
middle place between those who copy the features of nature in detail 
and those who interpret the effect. His works are unequal ; the 
best approximate Turner’s pictures. He had great boldness and 
knowledge : he made space felt, treated sunlight with rare skill, ren- 
dered foregrounds charmingly aglow with vapors settling or scattering 
before the coming dawn ; and has been called the poet of the dews 
and mists.” He began his career as a bookseller’s clerk in the pro- 
vincial town of his birth, but nature had conjured him with her 
witchery and, stealing away into the half-lights of an attic, he would 
there re-create her gold and amethysts, setting yellow gleams in 
the depths of the valleys and leaving exquisite purple glows on the 
slopes of his foregrounds. Here he was discovered by the son of his 
employer, Desbrosses, and encouraged in this charming alchemy as 
the art for which he was bom. Sustained by this life-long friend, he 
toilek on without other recognition until the mists of age fell upon 
him ; but he had worked in loving fealty to nature and his life had 
not lacked reward. As late as 1863 his November was rejected at the 
Salon, but it won favor from the critics. He had a great love for the 
little river Bidvre, and would often forget himself in its mists to the 
detriment of his health. His subjects give a clue to his works and 
their places in the museums indicate their present appreciation. 

Valley of Igny (1852) ; The Moors ; Autunm Evening (1853) ; The Country in 
the Morning (1855); After the Bain (Bheizns) ; Evening (Angers); Paths through 
Apple Trees ; Coming out of the Woods (1857, Bourg); The Deer Pond (Mende) ; 
Rain ; After a Stormy night (1861) ; Broom Plant in Flower (1861); Field in the 
Early Dawn ; Field of Sainfoin ; Sunset with Ruins (Macon) ; Meadow (1864) ; 
Scotch Mist (St. Malo) ; Twilight (Pont de Vaux); Vapors of Evening (1866) ; 
Aurora ; A Flood (1868); Space ; Woods in Sunlight (1869); A Beam of Sunlight 
on a Field of Sainfoin (1860) ; Close of Day (1872) ; Rain and Sunlight ; Low Tide ; 
and The White Road (1873). 

Thfiodore Eousseau, the ^^fether of modem French landscape,” 
16 
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Pierre Etienne Theodore Rousseau 
(i8ia-*67), Paris. 

Med. 3 d cl. 1834. 'st cl. ' 49 » '55 E- U. 
L. Hon. 1852. 

Grand Med. d*Honneur, 1867. 

Dip, to Dec. Artistsi 1868. 


to whom, howeyer, Duprg had opened the route, and both of whom 

were but twelve years old when Con- 
stable gave its fix*st impulse to French 
landscape, like Corot gave to landscape 
a poetical rendering, but in contrast 
with Corot’s as lyrical, his was dramatic. 
He excelled Corot in combining with 
a thorough draughtsmanship a rich scheme of color, but hardly equals 
him perhaps in the suggestiveness that is the highest aim of landscape 
painting. Rousseau began in his first picture. Signal Station on Mont- 
martre (1826), with an earnest love of reality, which he then and always 
impressed on his work, but, as he grew in power, he harmonized all 
the accuracy of details into a poetic unity, and has been called a 
poetical realist. He gives atmosphere to his distance, dijSuses light 
through that atmosphere, and impresses a reality on his foliage, 
whether he makes it firm and clearly cut as the florescence of a J apan- 
ese bronze^’ or light and airy as the wings of butteries; his plains 
recede, and here and there furnish charming points of local perspec- 
tive.’ like Corot he was not at once appreciated, not because misty 
like him he needed interpretation, but because his methods and 
effects were scorned by the established school. 

Rousseau’s father, a merchant tailor of Salins on the Jura, who 
through a distinguished connection which he seems to have formed 
had been able during the Hundred Days to render a service to Talley- 
rand, planned through Talleyrand’s influence to educate his son for 
an engineer. His mother’s cousin, Alexandre Pau de Saint Martin, 
an artist, when he saw the picture which the lad of fourteen had 
stolen away to paint (The Signal Station), and had presented to his 
father with the request that he might be a painter, influenced his 
parents to change their plans of sending him to the l^cole Polytech- 
nique and to place him in the studio of the landscape painter, 
Esmond. He also was taught by Lethifire, who had won the prize of 
historic landscape by the classic picture, The Seizure of Proserpine, 
and for a time studied at the il^cole des Beaux- Arts. The followers 
of Bidault, his competitors, were accustomed to relate among them- 
selves how Rousseau had been incapable of treating the subject of his- 
torical landscape chosen by the Institute for the Prix de Rome of 1831, 


‘ This Is deliglitfany Illustrated In A Summer Afternoon, sold in New Tork from 
the Probasco CollecUon of Cinctonati, 1887, a river scene in which the eye travels back 
from point to point In cumulative effect, each point famishing a complete lahdscape 
in itselt It isnow owned by Mr. Wm, T. Walters, Baltimore. 
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and had painted, in disregard of all rule, A View of Auvergne, where 
undisciplined and untamed waters, not worthy of being called waves, 
rolled in torrents between banks without buildings,^’ in which, in 
short, the classic temple of classic landscape had been omitted. He 
then left the ificole des Beaux-Arts and went by advice of Ary 
Scheffer, who had also been the friend of Decamps, to learn his art 
from pictures in the Louvre, but much more from studying in the 
fields. He had, indeed, before his picture of 1826 spent much time 
in the forests of Vranche-Oomt§ with the proprietor of a chain of saw- 
pits there. A voyage into Auvergne and Normandy (1830-^31) now 
aided in giving him a mastery of landscape, based on his intense sensi- 
bility to its charms and served by a wonderful power of hand. By 
1833 he had discovered his favorite field of work, the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, of the very twigs of which he was solicitously tender, and 
where he made historic, by his frequent lodging there, the tavern of 
Ganne, and in 1848 he set up a home there, at Barbison. In 1834 
his View of Auvergne was admitted to the Salon, and he received a 
medal of the third class for a Border of the Forest of Compi^gne, 
which, also, before the opening of the Salon, was bought upon the 
advice of Ary Scheffer, by the young Duke of Orleans. Exultant with 
hope, he painted for the next exhibition a scene from the famBar 
Jura, The Descent of the Cows in Autumn, and The Alley of Chest- 
nut Trees. They were both rejected (1835). The President of the 
Academy, Bidault, advised it ; the Secretary, Raoul Eochette, lam- 
pooned the pictures, and with great dignity avowed that ^^he could not 
understand modem painting. Unfortunately, through his official 
position he could wound those who did in the opinion of connoisseurs 
since. This was the year when the classicists of the Institute were 
vividly awakened to the influences of the romantic developments in 
landscape, which, up to this time, had been unheeded in the general 
indifference to landscape which had long existed (in truth, it may be 
said since the time of Claude), and now, with Rousseau, Huet, Marilhat, 
Decamps, and the other romanticists, Delacroix, Ohampmartin, and L- 
Boulanger, were condemned. Such rej'ection would have been impos- 
sible after the election of the jury by the artists. But for the ensuing 
thirteen years, until the revolt of artists in 1848, Rousseau’s pictures 
were excluded from the Salon. But though thus crippled he bravely 
fought the battle of nature against convention in landscape. The 
Descent of the Cows was bought by Ary Scheffer and exhibited in his 
studio, and there Delacroix in company with George Sand approved 
it* It also won favorable criticism in notices of the following Salon 
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(’36), but which serred only to confirm the official hostility to this 
artist. Planche wrote : 

** We recommend all lorers of landscape to visit the studio of M. Scheffer to 
see the work of Bousseau, for M. Bidanlt will be next year as this, obstinate, 
ignorant. This work should be counted among the most important of the Salon, 
but instead, the doors are closed against it. A group of heifers descend along a 
steep gorge ; the time is evening, the eye discerns continually new riches. It is a 
magnificent spectacle.’’ 

Bidault was one of the honored fourteen, a member of the Institute 
from 1823 to his death in 1846, a follower of classic landscape but best 
known now from his bitter oppression of Theodore Eousseau. Of the 
exhibition by him of classic landscapes in the Salon of 1836, the same 
critic writes : 

“ I do not comprehend how Bidault excites the anger of artists that he judges 
and excludes from the Salons, for these three landscapes plead eloquently in favor 
of his ignorance. I hail them with a thrill of joy as elucidating the principles by 
which he sustains and undermines.” 

He was one of those who had not yet any perception of the develop- 
ment of the period, the feeling in view of landscape ; and stiffness, 
exactness, minuteness, were Bidault’s characteristics. This contrast 
continually made by the critics may serve to explain Bidault’s per- 
sistent prejudice against Eousseau, for his spirit and that of the jury 
during the entire war with the innovators ” was especially bitter 
against this artist, and it so remained till, in the changes of 1848, the 
purely official jury was abolished. Their continued suppression of 
Eousseau’s works kept him in a poverty that both injured his art 
by preventing desirable travel and study, and caused him great destitu- 
tion and suffering. He was the '^protomartyr of modern land- 
scape as well as its ‘^father,” but later he became in his popularity, 
^^the wizard of Pontainebleau.” The reaction in his favor was 
effected without the aid of the Salons. It began in 1848 at an 
exhibition organized for the aid of artists during the trying times fol- 
lowing the Eevolution, and in the Salon of that year the appreciation 
of his merit, long felt by the body of artists, was shown by giving 
him a responsible place on the hanging committee. In 1849 under 
the new order of art affairs, he received a first class medal and, also, 
the prize of three thousand francs sent to the jury by the Minister 

* The critic Thor^, who shared his rooms, has left a picture of him at this rime as 
‘'rising in the night, feverish and desperate, and by the light of a hasty lamp essay- 
ing effects already covered many times in his previous efforts, and In the morning/ 
fatigued, sad, but always eager and inexhaustible.” 
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of Public Instruction to be awarded to talent. But long injustice 
had embittered his nature, that never had had the sunniness of 
Corot^s, and he became affronted at Dupr§ who again and again had 
tramped the pavements of Paris to sell a picture for him in need, 
because DuprS had been decorated, while he had not. He, like all 
the once neglected, Oorot, and later, Manet (and as might have been 
true of Millet, had he been allowed to drink deeply enough to acquire a 
taste), having once been honored perpetually thirsted thereafter. Even 
then, too, for the innovation of color in his Interior of a Forest, Fon- 
tainebleau, with the fresh green of a clearing in which cows grazed 
or lay ruminating on the grass, no condemnation seemed to the critics 
too severe. He had ventured to break over former conventional 
coloring, and paint the real green of spring, the tender yellow of 
budding leaves, instead of russets and browns. And even as late 
as 1861, when he exhibited his Oak of the Eock, in which the tree, 
receiving on its clustered foliage the down-pouring of the July sun, 
in bright contrast to the cool shade of the underwood, issues from 
between boulders etched with mosses and lichens, the critics called 
the tone, ^‘brutal, sharp, and violent, of an untempered intensity.’’ 
Others admitted that he had great skill and stood at the head of 
those who had reproduced the exact notes of rural harmony.” And 
that year some of his pictures and drawings sold at the Hdtel Drouot 
for 37,000 francs/ In 1864 his picture was assigned to the Salon 
Oarr6, the place of honor and pronounced a masterpiece, complete, 
vigorous, powerful,” and, in 1866, his pictures sold to the amount of 

150.000 francs, and he indulged himself first in paying his debts, and 
then in a gratification long held in abeyance, viz., possessing himself of 

30.000 francs’ worth of rare prints and Japanese drawings. He also 
this year was the guest of the emperor at Compidgne. In 1867, at 
the Exposition Universelle, where his friend and neighbor, Millet, 
found the first approximate appreciation of his work, he was made 
president of the French jury, and was awarded the grand medal of 
honor by the votes of all the juries of the various nations united. He 
was one of four painters, and the only landscape painter, receiving 
that honor for France, Meissonier, G§r6me, and Oabanel being the 
other three. Only eight were given to all the nations exhibiting. 
But there he also suffered humiliation, the supposed result of intrigue, 

1 Albert Wolff relates that when, twenty years after the purchase of Le Givre for 
500 franes at the pressing soliciation of Dupr^ by the great baritone singer, Baroilhet, 
It sold for 17,000 francs, and Dupre alluded to it as a good bargain, Baroilhet replied : 
“ Ah ! but then there was not another than I on the pavements of Paris who would 
have given 500 francs for it.’* 
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in having Corot, Jules Breton, and Fran 9 ais made Officers of the 
Legion of Honor over his head, although he was entitled to it by his 
talent and the respect of his colleagues. Always sensitive to his per- 
sonal dignity, he was greatly affected, so much so that he then experi- 
enced the first sensations of the paralysis that caused his death in the 
following December. 

That honors were now accorded him was not because of change 
in his work, but of change of the jury and a growth in the public 
taste. He had been from the first one of the most convinced in 
his innovations, and his picture The Alley of Chestnut Trees of 1835, 
was undoubtedly one of his best. His merit once discovered, the 
appreciation of it included his entire art career, and in 1857 Ed- 
mond About wrote : For twenty-five years Theodore Eousseau has 
been the first apostle of truth in landscape, above all as a colorist ; 
but neither the Institute nor the public has been willing to confess 
it. His incontestable talent has been contested by everybody. But 
the establishment of his landscape painting was the establishment of 
the school ; in acknowledging his work, landscape itself was given 
position. One of his treatments of foliage, a pectiliar one that be- 
comes often very charming, is of a deep green, of almost distinctly 
separated leaves clearly defined against the sky. He enters greatly 
into detail, expressing the infinite varieties of plants, grasses, and 
mosses ; the incidental condition of the ground as covered with leaves, 
or stones, or etched by lichens ; or simply composed of the grassy 
turf. But he does not sacrifice the unity of effect of the whole for 
the details, or for exactness of reproduction. By a careful treat- 
ment of certain parts of the picture, differentiating conscientiously 
its features — the branches, the shri^bs, the foliage, rigid or supple — 
he leads the eye to supply the same imitation of nature in the parts 
to which this finish cannot be carried. As has been aptly said of 
him, ^^he can evaporate a scene to its essential facts. 

From his own words we may learn his aim. He said in giving 
advice to a pupil, M. L^trome : 

“ Let us understaiid the word finish. What finishes a picture is not the quan- 
tity of details ; it is truth of the * ensemble.' A picture is limited not by the 
frame alone. Whatever the subject, there is a principal object to which the eyes 
1^ constantly to be bome. The other objects are only the complement ol fills, and 
interest us less. Beyond that there is nothing more for the eye. These, then, wpe 
the true limits of a picture. If your picture, on the contrary, contains a precise 
detail, equal from end to end of the canvas, it will be regarded with indifference. 
All interesting the ^)ectator equally, nothing will inteMt him. You wiU have 
never finished." 
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Thus, to a higli artistic end, he allowed himself to neglect execu- 
tion in parts where this neglect enhances artistic effect. Pictures of 
this treatment are considered of his most charming style. It is seen 
in his picture, the Stormy Morning during Harvest (Salon 1857) 
excellent in its general effect, hut broadly treated in execution and 
even in color. But he was exceedingly versatile — as versatile as the 
aspects of nature which he studied; and of this versatility three siyles 
are conspicuous. Early, following Constable, his style had a marked 
breadth, freedom, and impressive sentiment ; then a middle style of 
great finish of detail, in 1852 exhibiting a finish almost exceeding proper 
limits ; and his later work after 1855 of less exactness of detail and 
a less varied color. His strength is in design, which more than all 
else determines the character of his pictures and which with perspec- 
tive outlived his feeling for color. But by design is not here meant 
outline. Eousseau said himself : 

“ A design does not consist in exactness of silhouette. A tree should have vol- 
ume like the ground water, air, space. Your branches ought to advance out of, 
and thrust themselves into the canvas. The spectator should feel that he could 
go around it. In order to express form, which is the first thing to observe, your 
pencil ought to follow the meaning of objects. Every touch should count in the 
ememlU as expressing something.’^ 

Content with the material at hand, his genius transformed the 
commonest aspect of nature into a poem, and thus his work comprised 
aU varieties ; he could paint the storm as well as the smile of 
nature, ^e painted many pictures of sunrise and sunset in which 
he illustrated the principle which he expressed in saying : Light 
spread over a work is universal life, . . . without light 
there is no creaition.” His life was a sad one, spent for nine- 
teen years after 1848 at Barbizon in a peasant's cottage, made 
beautiful by his taste. It was near that of Millet, between whom 
and himself had long existed the close alliance of sympathy 
in suffering, and who, weeping, closed his eyes at his deathbed. 
Eousseau lived there in the ^oom caused by the mental aherratian 
of his wife, whom he kept with him in all her wild laughing and 
weeping. During his long abstention from sending to the Salons (1835- 
^49) he took consolation in his continual studies and in the esteem of 
his cultivated friends, Diaz, Jules Dupr6, and later. Millet and 
Charles Jacque. He conversed and corresponded little. He always 
firmly refused to visit Italy, fearing like Delacroix to destroy his indi- 
vidualifcy, his own ideal, which he considered a result of qualities of 
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race. He was intensely French, and to his lore of landscape was 
added the love of his native land. He roamed over and studied all 
France, and he felt that an artist needed the nndissipated force of all 
his mind, all his feeling, and the sentiment of his age, “ to concen- 
trate in the limited space of a panel, the spectacle of Nature, multi- 
ple in her secrets.” His pictures now command high prices. Early 
Summer Afternoon (29 x 21 in.) sold at the Probasco sale (New York, 
1887) for $21,000 ; in 1873 at the Laurent Eichard sale, Paris, the 
Water Course at Boulogne sold for $8,000, and at Mrs. M. J. Mor- 
gan’s sale (New York, 1886) his Twilight for $16,500. 

Bom the same year with Theodore Eousseau, hut making his 
d6but five years later (1831), Jules Dupr6 added his force to that art- 
ist’s in breaking down the strongly defended intrenchments of con- 
ventionality in landscape. Dupr6 sought his inspiration directly from 

nature or, more correctly, nature sought him 
(i8ia— NantM. with irresistiblc appeals from the beauti- 

Med. idol. 1833: 1867 E. u. fol bauks of the Oise near his home, that 
L. Hon. 1849- Of. u. Hon. 1870. uway from the humble porcelain 

factory, where, confined by his father’s need, at the age of twelve he 
drudged with little education beyond reading and writing ; appeals 
that inspired and controlled his brush and made him a conspicuous 
painter of the “ paysage intime.” Though he carries love of nature 
to exaltation, he, equally with Corot, depicts in landscape what he 
has felt as weE as what he has seen. That able critic, A. Michel, 
says : 

" It can be said with great justice that he treats trees somewhat as Michael 
Angelo did the human body ; that in them reality exists for us only under the 
form that our feeling imposes upon them and in the measure in which we 
understand them ; that in describing them we describe ourselves, and that at 
the foundation of every work of art a confession is found.” 

Dupr6 continually, through some Forest, or Sheepfold, or Mid- 
day, makes such “confession.” Under his feeling all parts of a scene 
are softened into a harmonious whole, and exactness of detail is 
subordinated to the interpretation of impression. Nevertheless, he 
accepts nature on her own conditions in the main and, like Con- 
stable, whose methods formed his most important instruction, in 
securing the reality he secures the charm. He studied design in the 
porcelain works of his father and afterwards painted for a while 
Alpine landscapes on clock cases. But these representations of the 
nature he loved so deeply proved to him insufficient, and at length 
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he went to Paris, and at the LouTre saw the works of Hobbima and 
Ruysdael, whose inspiration was in the same direction as that of the 
English Constable. Whatever of tender and just treatment of the 
features of landscape already so dear to him he may have learned 
from these, he at least was afforded in them a recognized precedent 
for the principles of the so-called innovations. Fortified against the 
advocates of conventional arrangement by The MiU.of Hobbima and 
The Bush Beaten by the Tempest of Enysdael, he startled the artistic 
world by his d6but with five landscapes in the Salon of 1831 — 
a Salon that has become famous by the romantic demonstration 
then made. Delacroix had sent to it his Barricade of Liberty, or 
July 28, 1830 ; there Brascassat, the conservative, renewed the paint- 
ing of animals, long fallen into desuetude ; in it Eousseau and Diaz 
made their d6but and took position ; there Decamps, with Eoque- 
plan, sustained the new principles ; and there the heroic age of French 
landscape began, and not least among works illustrating it were 
Dupre’s. 

Eecently, in the Triennial Exhibition of 1883, at the age of seventy- 
one, Dupr6 exhibited eight landscapes, and still maintained in them 
the principles he had emphasized in the beginning, and illustrated 
what, during the interval, had been the accepted practice, what the 
interpretation of impression must always be, personal landscape or 
landscape intime. By a masterly harmonizing of parts, and hence 
unity, he makes a deep impression, which overpowers his slight 
defects, as, a certain heaviness in places, even some hard realisms, 
and some negligence. His trees are sometimes excessively twisted 
and violent in action, and design is sacrificed to the presentation of 
light. He and Eousseau stand high as colorists in the landscape 
school of the generation just passed, and in color both adopted a 
broad scheme. Dupr6 has also painted some charming scenes of rustic 
genre, as The Haymakers and The Shepherd. He has two beauti- 
ful and extremely characteristic works in the Luxembourg, Morning 
and Evening. At the Latemational Exhibition at Paris, 1867, he 
had twelve landscapes. Among these were The Forest of Oompi^gne, 
Bridge in Berri, Sheepfold in Berri, The Eeturn of the Flock. His 
Environs of Southampton sold at the Nilsson sale (Paris, 1873) for 
£1,680. 

In recent years he has only occasionally appeared at the Salons, 
but then in some landscape, as the Prairie Normande of 1884, which 
shows that he has not forgotten his skill, and that the tie between him 
and nature is still close and strong. The only survivor of the land- 
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scape scliool of 1830, from a charming humble home on the hanks 
of the Oise, at I’lle-Adam, he is still able to look upon the views 
that first charmed him j but he is also able to see at the Salons the 
high level which that art holds through the achievement of the group 
of painters to which he belonged nearly sixty years ago. 

Eoqueplan, one of the innovators, proceeding from the studio of 
Gros, was also a pupil of Abel de Pujol. Not without honors 
. u „ o , iti the old school, he became one of 

<i 8 oo-' 55 ), Maiiemart. the foiiiiders 01 landscape painting 

Med. 2d cl., 1824; i8t cl., 1831 L. Hon. ’31 . from natupB with especial aim at unity. 

He produced charming effects of light and color in landscapes and 
marine pieces, and also painted genre. He was employed in the dec- 
oration of the Luxemhoxirg. 

Flers gaye strength to the new school in landscape. He had been 
^ trained in the old ideas under Paris, but belongs 

(i 8 o 2 .' 68 ), Paris. to the gToup whosc debut in the iSaJon of 1831 

Mad. 3 d el., 1840 . cmphasizcd by their breaking away from 

convention and tradition. He did his best work 
between 1831 and 1855. The Four Seasons and A Mill at Annay, 
which won for him a decoration, illustrate his style. 

Lamhinet, a pupil of Bois61ier and subseqnently of Drolling and 
Horace Vemet, uses, with a refined taste, high, clear, brilliant lights 
giniie Lambinet ™ painting the viewB of Ms own country, 

(isi 5 -' 7 S), Versailles. nsually the natural and simple scenes of 

L*Ho^ °i 867 ^’ lowlands, as well as landscapes of the 

East and Algeria. In general he contents 
himself with an approximation to detailed finish, having a kind of 
accentuation with the brush which suggests it. He exhibited from 
1833 to 1877 thirty-seven pictures, and has A Landscape (1855) at 
the Luxembourg, besides others in the museums of Oambrai, Avignon, 
Amieiis, Montpellier, Besanqon, and in the TJiiited States. 

A landscape painter, a keen lover of nature, and one who inde- 
fatigably pursued the aim of becoming an artist ; who obtained the 
Frenjoi. Lpuu Fran^i, first-class medal three times, two of them being 

0814 - ) piombi«re«. at Universal Exhibitions, where, also, in 1867, 

I»t 01 .^ 48 , ’m e. u ., '87 E. u. made Officer of the Le^on of Honor 

L. Hon. '53; Of. L. Hon. '67; ovet Thfiodoic Bousseau ; who has been a mem- 
Med. Hon. ' 78 . Salou mauy times ; who 

has had pictures acquired by the State ; whose painting. The Sacred 
Wood, was prononnoed by Bousseau himself “one of the moat 
remarkable landscapes of modem times ; ” and to whom so import 
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taut a work as the decoration of the Baptistery of the church of La 
Trinite^ Paris, was successfully entrusted, — ^Frau 9 ais, is an ini' 
portant name on the roll of French artists, though his fame on this 
side of the ocean bears no proportion to that of his teacher, Corot, 
of Eousseau, Diaz, Daubigny, Millet, Breton, and Bastien-Lepage. 
This charming artist has a talent entirely French. Says Gautier : 

If ever name were nicely adjusted to the person ... it is so with 
Fran 9 ais.” His drawing is most accurate, and shows a charming detail, 
in sowing the grounds of his landscape with the real flowers of nature. 
If some critics have condemned his color as too gray, and his 
impasto as soft and cottony,’’ this cannot be said of his best pic- 
tures, as of the three acquired for the Luxembourg, The End of the 
Winter (1855), Orpheus (1863), Daphnis and Ohloe (1873), which 
is a thickly- wooded, well-composed scene of true poetry. Gautier 
praised him with delicate eulogy, and the art critic, Merson, appre- 
ciatively says : He is very skilful in painting nature when the 
evening powders with gold the hiDs of his backgrounds, or the sun 
pierces with arrows the foliage of his grand trees.” 

He began life in poverty, but to the great tenacity of his purpose 
to acquire SBsthetic training he sacrificed rapid financial advancement 
in other directions, for which his great practical ability and high 
character won for him repeated opportunity. This resulted in his 
becoming an illustrator of books, in which he gained great reputa- 
tion, especially for the illustration of La Lorraine. Having thus 
acquired means, he went to Italy (1847), where he studied art three 
years. Subsequently he had instructions from Gigoux and Corot. 
His two designs in the Baptistery of the Church of La Trinity, The 
Baptism of Christ and Adam and Eve Driven from Paradise, are 
among his best works. The figures of his scenes have been painted 
in most instances by M. Baron — ^in one, St. Cloud (1846), now in the 
Mus6e of Plombidres, by Meissonier. In the S^ons up to 1885, 
beginning with that of 1^7, he has exhibited seventy-two landscapes, 
chiefly French and Italian views, and some portraits. Landscapes by 
him may be seen, besides, at the Luxembourg and Plombidres, in the 
museums of Tours, Bordeaux, Spinal and Uantes. 

His pupil, Oabat, another of this school of landscapists, lacked 
the essential power of interpretation, but painted what he saw with a 
realistic treatment. Some of his small pictures are noteworthy for 
their clear foliage and the ramifications of boughs so well defined 
as to be outUned against the sky like lace. He studied from nature 
the picturesque landscapes of ll^ance and Italy, and achieved great 
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Narciso Virgilio Diaz de la Perfa 
(t8o8-’76), Bordeaux. 

Med. 3d cl. '44; 2d cl. '46. 

1st cl. '48 ,* L. Hon. '51. 
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popularity, first appearing in the Salon of 1833 with five landscapes, 
and since exhibiting thirty-one pictures, chiefly of this class. He is 

represented by An Autumn Evening (1852) 
Nicholas Lou^s cabat ^ Luxombourg, was made OfiBcer of 

Med. 2d cl. '34. the Legion of Honor, and thus had the oflfi- 

Mem!'ins^^' 67 !^^ ^ ^ cial Seal sct upou his work, as it also was by 

Med. 3d cl. '67 E. u. the purchaso by the Ministry of the Fine 

Rector Acad. Rome ’ 79 -’ 85 . JjBke Nomi, which he painted 

twice, in 1840 and in 1864. In the next period, when the art esti- 
mate was not antagonistic to the romanticists, he was made a Mem- 
ber of the Institute (1867), also a Director of the Academy at Rome 
(1879). He had an extended influence through his pupils, conspic- 
uous among whom is Fromentin. 

Diaz, also, belonged to the group of artists working for interpreta- 
tion, and aiming chiefly to convey the entire artistic effect, the sug- 
gestions to the sympathetic imagination rather 

Narciso Virgilio Diaz de la Perfa j. # i ^ t 

(t 8 o 8 .’ 76 ), Bordeaux. ti^^n the Separate features of the scene. In 

Med. 3 d cl. ' 44 ; 2 d cl. ' 46 . this uoue Were more successful; he could, 

c)ip!to oUl’Artists '78 E. u. Oorot, catch the intangible atmosphere 

and fasten it upon his canvas. In addition 
he had an extraordinary charm of color ; indeed, all in his works is 
but an excuse for light and color, and they become charming min- 
glings of the real and unreal : from both these fields he selected the 
graceful and impressive. His design, which he was still pursuing at 
forty, is sometimes obscured by his attractive color ; he boldly held 
up to ridicule those who insisted on accurate drawing, and was as 
frank a hater of Ingres as he was an admirer of Delacroix. He, 
indeed, spoke what he thought, whatever the surroundings, and from 
a seemingly rough exterior, only by prolonged acquaintance, revealed 
the tender delicacy of his nature, which, more frequently than that 
of many others, led to rescuing his artist friends in their need. 

He was bom at Bordeaux, where his mother had taken refuge 
upon his father^s being banished from both Spain and France, as 
belonging to an unsuccessful conspiracy against King Joseph Bona- 
parte, and began as an orphan at the age of ten to battle single-handed 
with poverty. Dnskilful surgical treatment, when the bite of an 
insect had made necessary the amputation of a leg, complicated his 
difiBculties, and at fifteen he is found in a porcelain manufactory as a 
humble shop-boy. Promoted to the atelier of his employer, who had 
noticed his copying of objects around him, he made acquaintance 
with Oabat and Duprg, who worked there with him, and soon, having 
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quarrelled with his master, began by himself the struggle of life. He 
early had thrown back on his hands, by Desforges, of whom he had 
borrowed the means for painting it. The Descent of the Gypsies, as it 
had long been exposed for sale without finding a purchaser. At this 
juncture, Paul Berrier relieved the despair of the youth. He per- 
ceived at a glance the merit which has since given the rank of a mas- 
terpiece to the work, and, though the youthful artist’s hope had not 
aspired to more than five hundred, paid for it fifteen hundred francs. 
Commencing thus with landscape-genre, Diaz glided into genre, and 
then into landscape, and, not until he adopted this form of art, did 
his pictures command distinguished notice. Most of those which in 
his struggling youth he painted for support, and some of which, it is 
said, he sold for five francs apiece, were studies from Delacroix, but 
around him he found varied styles, and was held in turn by each, 
but finally Rousseau became to him ^^le maitre.” Into Lis style 
enriched by his study of the many, he infused his personal quali- 
ties, and succeeded in getting a picture into the famous Salon of 
1831, Sketches from Nature, though he only received his first medal 
thirteen years afterward (1844). His buoyant character which kept 
him, after the amputation of his leg, the same active boy, swimming, 
dancing, and running hopity-hop with loud bursts of laughter, and 
which clung to him through life, is illustrated by his playful habit 
of calling his wooden leg my drumstick.” This joyous exuberance 
pervades his works ; he never saw any curtaining mists or leaden 
clouds ; the sun always shone for his pictures and penetrated to the 
depths of the forests. These he loved to paint, and though obliged 
to exclude the sky from them, the sun is never banished, but lights 
them through and through, gilding in spots both the tree-trunks 
and the ground, and in these conscientious labor and finish are appa- 
rent, though sometimes wanting in his other compositions. His play- 
ful, delicate fancy invests his’ figures with a grace, which with his 
coloring gives them a suflSioient ‘^raison d’etre,” even if in the world 
of grosser reality their exact prototype does not exist. Moreover, 
they are always in harmony with the scene. They have full foreheads 
and large, far-apart eyes, by which one distinguishes them at a dis- 
tance, the dogs even sharing these characteristics. He revelled in, and 
reproduced with an absorbed identification of himself in the scene, 
the brilliant colors of autumn. The Forest of Fontainebleau, where he 
lived at Barbison in loving companionship and sympathy with Millet 
and Rousseau, to whom he was always a pupil, furnished his field, and, 
in driving or walking there, one again and again recognizes a piot- 
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ure of Diaa. As one does not look at his feet in gazing at a natural 
landscape, he, like Eembrandt, Corot, Kousseau, and Huet, leaves 
the first plane of his picture without definite detail, and so carries the 
eye directly to the second plane. His charms so outweigh all their 
accompanying limitations that his slightest sketch has long been 
contended for at the sales. When wealth finally came to him he still 
retained his simple tastes, but bought a villa at Etretat, where 
he might gaze upon the sea ^^ensoleilMe^^ which afforded him more 
of light than his loved Forest of Fontainebleau. In its presence, 
Wolff tells us, he would plan grand and noble pictures that he was 
to paint for posterity, saying, Fortune is nothing without satisfac- 
tion with one’s self.” He died of the bite of a viper. His son, 
ilmile, also a pupil of Kousseau, died in 1860. Diaz’s works abound 
in America. 

Daubigny, from artistic surroundings and law of inheritance, 
could hardly have been other than a painter. His father, his father’s 

brother, and his father’s brother’s wife 
were all painters ; his father, Edouard 
Francois (1789-1843), of landscape, his 
uncle, Pierre ( -1858), of portraits, for 

which he was distinguished at the Salons 
from 1822 till his death. Charles became a 
landscape painter, of the class which, following the true Fontaine- 
bleau manner, subordinated all parts to completeness of impression. 
For this he often sacrificed form and minute execution, although a 
close follower of the essential realities. He did not aim at graphic 
detail, but at breadth of treatment. Daubigny, however, had great 
charm of color, and sometimes in his indifference for drawing, 
for that was not the touchstone of feeling with him, was accused 
of making pictures of mere spots and unfinished sketches. But, as 
with Corot, effects rather than literal aspects were his aim, and 
these he attained in a high degree in the river scenes, which he 
painted from a studio floating down the Oise and the Seine, catching 
the bird’s-eye view, as it were, of such combinations of illumination, 
of atmosphere, of cloud, and vegetation — ^for this he does not ignore — 
as should have the finest pictorial effect. He sought the impression of 
the scene and derived the variation of his art from the changing notes 
of nature, the sensations she imparts. He became especially the 
painter of river scenes, while Corot and Diaz painted as their water 
scenes the ponds of ^nature, for neither they nor other artists ever 
affect large lakes in landscape. In vivid realization of the natural effect 


Charles Francois Daubigny 
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of atmo^here lie is a worthy compeer of the great Corot. He also had 
a singular power in conveying an intense impression of vegetation, of 
^Hont ce qui pousse.^* What is meant by just rendering of values, or 
the relative strength of tones, the degree of light or dark in tints 
irrespective of their hues, is eminently illustrated in his works. 
Daubigny learned his art of his father^ whose manner for a time 
he followed. He inherited no means with his artistic talent, and 
suffered many years of painful struggle, during which he supported 
himself by painting small articles for tourists' purchases, even clock 
cases. At seventeen he started for Italy with a friend, Mignan, 
upon the joint capital of $300, which, by great economy, they had 
accumulated. He remained there a year, and there, as everywhere, 
was a keen student of nature. Mignan abandoning art for busi- 
ness, Daubigny subsequently (1838), for the purpose of support hy 
furnishing designs for illustrating periodicals, associated himself 
with three young artists, Louis Steinheil, Trimolet, and a sculptor. 
Their common purse allowed one of them to send each year a 
work to the Salon. He was for a time in the studio of Dela- 
roche. Success came to him in abounding measure when his art 
was known, but ten years of patient labor elapsed after his d5but 
in 1838 before he won official recognition in his first medal, one 
of the second class, though thereafter for thirty years his pictures 
were accepted and he could work at his ease. 

The emperor bought his Pool of dyleiu (1853) for St. Clond ; The Harvest 
(1852) was assigned a place in the Tuileries ; The Vintage (1868), and his View of 
the Valley (1855) won the honor of places in the liuxemhonig. 

A very correct idea of his manner is conveyed by the discrimi- 
nating pen of About : 

Daubigny is a painter of the country as distingnished from a painter of nature 
—that is, he is a painter of charming scenes just as they impress his artistic sense, 
without artifice in composition or in treatment of light ; the real, hospitable, 
familiar country, without display or disguise.” 

This power of catching the essential features and omitting all 
others, the first principle of good etching, enabled him to excel in 
that art, and he left over one hundred etchings of great excellence. 
In loving alliance with the beautiful in nature of this world, and, 
when he came to die, recalling, perhaps, that Corot had passed away 
in rapturous admiration of the visions before him, his own last 
words became, Adieu, adieu, I am going up on high, to see if 
Corot has found for me there any new motifs for landscape.” 
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His son, Karl Pierre (1846-^87, Paris,) was an artist of real 
ability in the same field as his father, of whom he was a pupil. He 
was awarded a medal at the International Exhibition at Philadelphia 
for The Valley of Porteville, Normandy, having become in 1874 Hors- 
Concours at the Paris Salons. After his d6but in 1863 he exhibited 
in every Salon but that of 1878 up to 1884 : in twenty Salons thirty- 
eight pictures. These are all pure landscapes but ten, which are 
scenes of shipping and fishing. 

Another artist deeply impressed with the sentiment of landscape, 
and making even passionate experiments ” in conveying it, Georges 
Michel, belongs to the ‘^men of 1830.’^ Of great 
sensitiveness, he rose to consideration in the artistic 
world by his feeling transcripts of the exquisite gray 
skies and tender twilights from the environs of Paris, whither 
he was wont to make almost daily excursions accompanied by his 
family, loaded with his artist materials upon his patient donkey. 
And in dramatic power he may be said, without exaggeration, to 
surpass Constable, from whom he caught the feeling, perhaps, as well 
as the landscapists of his own country. 

Other landscape painters of the romantic period may be named, 
many of whom, it will be seen, by honors taken at Salons from 
which Eousseau, whose memory now eclipses theirs, was rejected, 
would, had the present rule then held, have been rendered doubly 
or trebly Hors Concours : 

Jean Alexis Achard (1817-’84) Is^re ; medal 8d class, '44 ; 2d class, '45, '48 ; 
3d class, '65, — ^Noel Eaymond Esbratt (1809-'66) Paris; pupil of Watelet and 
Lethi^re ; medal 3d class, '44; 3d class, '47.— P. A. L^on Pleury(1804-*58) Paris; 
son and pupil of Claude Flenry; also pupil of Hersent and Bertiu ; early painted 
history, but by landscape won his honors ; medal 8d class, '31 ; 2d class, '37 ; 1st 
class, '46 ; Legion of Honor, '61.— Jean Baptiste Adolphe Glibert(1808- ) Pointe-2^ 
Pitre, Guadaloupe ; pupil of LethiSre and feole des Beaux-Arts ; prix de Rome, 
'39 ; then settled in Rome, but has works in the Museums of France, — ^Idouard 
Jean Marie Hostein (1804- ) Pl^h^del ; medal 8d class, '36 ; 3d class, '37 ; 1st 
class, '41 ; Legion of Honor, '45. — ^Andr6 Jolivard (1787-1861) Le Mans ; pupil 
of Bertin ; medal, '37 ; Legion of Honor, '86. — Jules Romain Joyant (1803-'64) 
Paris ; pupil of Bidault and Lethiire and of the architect Hergot, for he also 
painted architecture ; medal 2d class, '85 ; Brussels, '45 ; Legion of Honor, '53 ; 
there is still great demand for his pen and ink sketches, which are of great power. 
—Lonis Auguste Lapito {1803-'74) Joinville, medal 3d class, '33; 1st class, '85; 
Legion of Honor, '86 ; pupO of Heim and Watelet ; a poor colorist, but obtained 
honors the very years Rousseau was rejected. — Lonis Antoine Maille-Saint-Prix 
(1796- ) Paris ; pupil of Hersent and Pioot, who also won medals, 8d class, '41 ; 
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2d class, *4A) while Rousseau was unappreciated. — ^Antoine Leon Morel-Fatio 
(1810-70) Rouen ; medal 3d class, ’37 ; 2d class, ’48 ; Legion of Honor, ’48 ; 
Officer, ’60, when he also was appointed Custodian of the Louvre, where, upon 
entrance of the Prussians in 1870, he died of grief ; he painted some Algerian scenes. 
— Alexander Francois Pemot (1793-1865) Vassy ; pupil of Bertin and Hersent ; 
medal 2d class, ’22; 1st class, ’39 ; Austrian grand gold medal, ’46 ; Legion of 
Honor, ’46. — ^Eomain Etienne Gabriel Prieur (1806-’80) La Ferte-Gaucher ; pupil 
of Y. Bertin and Nicole des Beaux- Arts ; Prix de Rome, ’33 ; medal Sd class, ’42 ; 
2d class, ’45 — Jacques Augustin Regnier (1787-1860) Paris ; pupil of Y. Ber- 
tin ; medal 2d class, ’19 ; 1st class, ’28 ; Legion of Hon., ’37. — Charles Cains 
Renoux (1795-1846) Paris ; medal 2d class, ’22 ; 1st class, ’31 ; Legion of Honor, 
’38 ; also painted architectural views. — ^Thlodore Richard (1782-1859) Millau, pupil 
of Bertin, Aubry, and Ingres ; medal 2d class, ’31 ; Legion of Honor, ’64. — 
Pierre Thuillier (1799-1858) A -miens; pupil of Watelet and Gudin, and a follower 
of nature ; medal 3d class, ’35 ; 2d class, ’37 ; 1st class, ’39 ; Legion of Honor, 
’43, all taken during Rousseau’s rejections ; and he selected no classic subjects such 
as The Body of Cleopatra, etc. Has daughter Louise, Madame Momard (1829- ), 
also took for landscape a 8d class medal, 1847. 


LAKDSGAPE WITH ARIMALS. 

This noble department of French Art takes definite classification 
in this period. Constant Troyon’s charming -work gave it promi- 
jaequ«s Raymond Braseas.at Bonce, but the painting of animals, which 
(i 8 o 5 -- 67 ). Bordeaux. fallen into disfavor during the classic 

L. Hon. 1837. period, was revived by Brascassat some years 

Mem. Inst. 1846 . before Troyon adopted it. Before that 

^'most accomplished female painter who ever lived,” as Hamerton 
calls Eosa Bonheur, had taken her place by the side of Landseer and 
Troyon, Brascassat won the title of ^^the poet of animals,” althoxigli 
his most conspicuous and most frequent subjects were fierce and un- 
poetical bulls. No one not a Dutchman paints so broadly, or with 
a surer and firmer touch ... or models with more energy the 
necks and shoulders of hulls and cows,” said De St. Sartain the 
year after Brascassat’s death. Still the treatment of sheep, those 
gentle animals that always elevate a scene by their association with 
ancient pastoral life, poetry, and religion, is the most graceful phase 
of his talent. In 1825 he took the second Prix de Rome for historical 
landscape, by Meleageris Hunt, hut as this gave no advantage hut 
exemption from conscription, Charles X. and the Dnchesse de Berri 
provided a fund for his pensionate at Rome. He was awarded a medal 
(second class) at his first exhibition. This was, also, a landscape, and 
he continued that class of painting until 1831, when his first Land- 
17 
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scape with Animals appeared. Thereafter his work was chiefly of 
animals. There followed in the Salons : 


1833, Study of a Bull ; 1835, A Bull Butting against a Tree (Nantes), Land- 
scape with Animals, Repose of Animals, A Sorcerer ; 1837, Bulls Fighting, Repose 
of Animals, A Pasture Landscape, Animals ; 1888, Wolf ; 1840, Park of Sheep, 
Landscape and Animals ; 1842, Landscape with Animals (Nantes) ; 1845, Cows 
Attacked by Wolves and Defended by BuUs, Landscape with Animals (at Luxem- 
bourg once, at Louvre now), Marine ; 1855, Bulls Fighting, Cow Attacked by 
Wolves and Defended by Bull, Repose of Animals, and a portrait of Brascassat 
(owned by M. Paulinier). 

Besides these, there are by this artist, at Nantes, White Bulls and other Ani- 
mals in a Landscape (1836) ; Bull and Cow at the Drinking Trough (1837) ; A Wolf 
Devouring a Sheep and Attacked by a Dog (1889) ; Head of Wolf (1837) (a reduc- 
tion of the larger picture exhibited at the Louvre the same year) ; Wolves and 
other ATiimflls in a Meadow (1841) ; at Montpellier, Cow in a Pasture (1846) ; at 
Bordeaux, Cows in Pasture (1885), Death of the Boar of Calydon, and a Landscape 
with ATiim5i.ls . The high prices of his works mark the public appreciation. A Bull 
at Liberty sold in London in 1872 for 960 guineas. 


Brascassat threw his influence on the side of the conservatives in 
the contests of the Institute, and his name is associated with the cruel 
exclusions from the Salons of the rising artists by those in power in 
the period preceding 1848. 

Troyon has no art biography ; his artistic career had no system- 
atic teaching at home, no study in Italy, no jScole des Beaux-Arfcs, 
Constant Troyon Eome. As an ai*tist, he was a spora- 

(i 8 io-' 65 ). Sevres. dic and spontaneous growth. His pictures have 

distinguishing names 5 they are simply Land- 
L. Hon. ' 45 * ' ’ ' ' scape and Cattle, Wood and Cattle, Cattle at Work, 

Mem, Acad. Ann8terdam/47. Cows and Landscape, The Road, etc., and, like 
Corot, satisfied and enriched by his love of nature, he never married. 
Also, like Corot, he had caught from nature a rustic manner. 
had the air of a poacher,” says Blanc, and apparently only the 
simple instincts of the common people.” But in reality it was the 
rare instinct of a penetrating poetry, though seen only in the common 
things of his common, limited sphere ; the peasant life ; the fields 
around his home ; the forest uear by ; the cattle in their majestic 
labor, or their placid ruminations. Seeking subjects no further 
removed, and subtly seeing a happy perfection in these, he painted 
them in an intimately truthful and realistic style. But he made 
the sunshine play upon and around his cattle, he endued them with 
a sentiment that expresses the story of vigorous creatures patiently 
serving a weaker being, he placed them in such perfect relation to 
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the atmosphere and fields that, if his animals are not always of 
an obyionsly accnrate anatomy, his pictures are most charming, 
and he an artist of the highest rank. His artistic quality is espe- 
cially seen in his unfailing maintenance of a true tonality. His 
colors and lights are in the same key. There is no salient starting 
forth of brilliant parts, which might better please the less artistic 
eye, but eyery element of his picture is modified by an artistic 
perception of relative tones. The inaccurate anatomy with which 
he has been charged by academic literalness, is a sacrifice for the 
greater truth of the whole. He studied, as the sketches made known 
at his death proved, all the severalties of a picture in accuracy of 
detail, but, instead of literally rendering its parts, he fused them into 
correct relations to the whole, more than most painters have suc- 
ceeded in doing. He studied analytically, he painted synthetically ; 
he was, says Hamerton, ^^the most synthetic painter of the century.^^ 
He met with high appreciation at home and abroad and both before 
and after his death. 

Troy on entered the porcelain manufactory of his native town, 
SSvres, in which his father had had employment and lodging before 
his death in 1817, to become a decorator of porcelain. Then Bio- 
creux, at that time a painter of flowers there, but afterwards, when he 
had given up art, the founder and keeper of the Museum of the S^Tres 
factory, gave him some lessons in design. But what is more important, 
he gave the stimulus of encouragement to the promptings of the lad’s 
temperament and instincts, already at work to bring out for him a 
greater destiny in art. This was the chief teaching, properly so-called, 
that Troyon received. At twenty, he went forthwith baton and color 
box, upon a life of which landscape painting was the aim, food and 
raiment the incident. But as he was feeling his way, guided only by 
his artistic sense, and seeking his sustenance by temporary work where 
he might find it from porcelain makers, while sketching one day he 
was approached by Eoqneplan, who was also sketching. Eoqneplan 
saw sincerity in the youth and merit in his work, and gave him sug- 
gestions that cleared his way through the infinity of nature that then 
encumbered him with detail, a natural result of the minutiae of por- 
celain painting, and from which he was to make a great leap to attain 
his final qualities of breadth and completeness of effect. Frequent 
visits to Eoqneplan in Paris followed. He exhibited at the Salon for 
the first time in 1833, presenting three pictures, The Colas House at 
Sevres ; F6te at S&vres ; and The Park at St. Cloud. In 1842 he estab- 
lished himself in Pans, and soon entered into that brilliant coterie 
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that became a Kttle later the distinguished French school of land- 
scape, the attainments of which have surpassed all landscape, except 
perhaps the work of the greatest of the Dutch masters. Between 
Decamps seven years older than himself, and Harpignies nine years 
younger, Troyon found there besides them, Oabat, Dupre, Millet, Jean 
Flandrin, Fran(jais, Huet, Flers, Eousseau, Daubigny, Gambinet, 
Diaz, Isabey, and Eoqueplan, all in the hey-day of life and artistic 
hope. Huet was groping after the interpretation of impression, and 
all were aiding in tearing away the veil that till then had hidden the 
grace and simplicity of nature, The veil,” says Blanc, in which 
at first the majestic genius of Poussin and Claude had draped, and in 
which, later, the school of the false classics had stifled her.” 

Troyon, who had not yet taken up animal painting, enlisted all his 
faculties with those claiming the right of individual expression and 
the study of nature as opposed to convention. He inserted no col- 
umns, no palace ruins in his landscape ; on the contrary, his pictures 
are formed, chiefly, of low lying, level lines. In 1847 his sketching 
tours, already extended through Normandy, took him into Holland, 
where he was so much appreciated as to be made a member of the 
Academy of Amsterdam, Through the high attainments of the 
Dutch school in the direction of his own tendencies, he matured his 
style and developed capacities for a finer art \ Paul Potter^s works 
awakened an unsuspected predilection for cattle, and, after 1848, he 
became the painter of animals and thus added to his success. Bem- 
brandt^s works taught him also to make use of the atmosphere for soft- 
ening outlines ; and atmospheric effect, giving great amplitude of out- 
door space, became his marked characteristic. Violence of color, which 
had previously characterized him, was softened, and when he rose to 
his best, for, at times, he painted carelessly for gain, his work is truly 
great. His cattle, often coming towards the spectator, are grand, 
solid, strong, slow, heavy, patient. His sheep it has been truly said 
are painted with a palpable bleating truth.” In Paris he was much 
inffuenced by Dupr6’s style ; they both received their decoration at 
the same time, in 1849, and were thus on the first list decorated by 
Louis Napoleon as President of the Eepublic, and during that interval 
of a few years in which the management of the Salons was left to 
the artists. Troyon’s works immediately after his decoration trebled 
in price and he rapidly accumulated a fortune. He exhibited in the 
Salons from 1833 to his death in 1865 sixty pictures. 

Two are in the Louvre, Return to the Farm (1859) ; Oxen going to Work 
(1855) : three are at Montpellier, Flock of Sheep ; Drinking Place ; Drinking 
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Place at La Tonque (1853) : in Leipsie, Cows in Pasture (1851) : in the Eaven4 
Gallery, Berlin, Two Dogs in Leash (18^) ; Cattle Piece (1855) : other landscapes 
at the Hamburg Kunsthsdle, Havre, Lille, and in the United States. In the Lux- 
embourg he has A Landscape with Animals. This with A White Cow ; Scotch 
Dogs ; A Seashore ; and Dog and Partridge was exhibited two years after his 
death in the Exposition Universelle of 1867. It was then presented to the Lux- 
embourg by the artist’s mother. 

His special qualities were impressed upon a following who, in 
doing by imitation, study, and design, what he did with the direct- 
ness of a natural bent, lost his charm, even while aiming to improve 
upon his style. They fall into the next period. Other animal paint- 
ers of this period were : 

Jean Charles Ferdinand Humbert (1813- ), Dardagny, who supplemented 
the instruction of Ingres and Diday by thorough study of nature and won a 8d 
class medal, in Paris, ’42, membership of the Academy of St. Petersburg and Bus- 
sian Order of Stanislaus in 1860, and Italian Order of St. Maurice and Lazarus in 
1862 ; he has become a distinguished painter of cattle : il^mile Francois de Lansac 
who stiU lives at the age of 84, a pupil of Ary SchefEer and Langlois, besides paint- 
ing history and genre he painted animals with skill, making a special study oi 
horses; medal 3d class ’36 ; 2d class ’38. 



CHAPTER VIL 


PEBIOD III. EEOK IHE FBEB SALOJST OB 1848 TO THE PBESBHT TIME. 
PERIOD OF IHDIVIDTrAIilTY. 

T TTE axt of this period * is largely the result of romanticism and 
the victories of romanticism in official quarters, the one giving 
opportunity to liberty of thought, the other obtaining the right of 
exhibition. The Salon of 1848 established no precedent except one 
to be avoided, and thenceforth in considering previous admissions to a 
Salon a basis of privileges (for instance from 1852 to ^70, of voting for 
a jury) the Salon of 1848 has always been excepted. But from the 
rocket-like explosion of that year fell back some substantial elements of 
a basis of action. In the change of authorities, three important con- 
siderations were mooted : the terms of admission to the Salons ; the 
awards ; and the places of exhibition. One of the complaints of 1848 
had been that holding the Salons in the Louvre kept the master- 
pieces there hidden for some weeks each year. Until a building 
could be erected, what better substitute offered than the residence of 
royalty, the Palace of the Tuileries, already adapted by its large 
rooms and fine lights to this purpose and now vacated by the flight of 
Louis Philippe and his family ? ISTone, and in 1849 the French artists 
succeeded to the French kings, and held in the royal palace their 
first Salon of this period of anticipated emancipation. The two 
next followed in the Palais Royal. But the new Republic immedi- 
ately appropriated 650,000 francs for the erection of the Palais de 
ITndustrie in the Champs Elys6es, which since the Universal Expo- 
sition of 1855, which was held in the Palais des Beaux-Arts, has 
furnished the place of holding the Salons. 

For an adequate idea of these times, regard must be had to the 
excited condition of artists, who, perhaps, more than any other 
class were aroused : they were jubilant at their apparent success in 
casting off the bonds which had so long oppressed them and which, 

1 Owing to the formation of the Hors Ooncours class, artists, as their exhibi- 
tions approach the last part of the Third Period, have a shortening list of medalSi 
after 1880 many artists becoming H. C. even before receiving the first class medal 
Some new honors are, however, ofEered to competitors. 
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previous to the political rising, had incited an artistic rerolfc. 
Artists had been among the first to cry “Vive la B6publique;” 
they were among the first to suffer from the ensuing poverty. The 
Government finding itself scarcely able to continue the commissions 
already given under its first impulse of power, and, in the general 
disturbance, private orders being few, painters of ability were seen 
hawMng newspapers about the streets, or doing manual labor on the 
public works. Belief was attempted by an appropriation (1849) of 
160,000 francs for direct aid to artists, and soon of a further 300,000 
francs for commissions for works. A lottery was also established, 
and, by the sale of 100,000 tickets, 350,000 francs were obtained, 
•with which works of art were to be purchased and bestowed as prizes. 
For their aid, also, the subject which inflamed every heart. La E6pub- 
lique, was made by the Secretary of the Interior, Ledru-EoUin, a com- 
petition for a commission, and from among the sketches offered twenty 
of the best conceptions were ordered to be executed for a further com- 
petition, an indemnity of twenty livres being allowed for expenses. 
Among these was Millet’s. That the execution was awarded to 
G6r6me, however, long remained a mystery. 

The Salon of 1849 is representative of the matnrer judgment of 
the new authorities. Its regulations required a jury for the admission 
of works, but a jury (for the first time) elected by the exhibiting 
artists.' The first regular exemption from judgment of the jury was 
then also allowed ; it was to the works of members of the Institute, 
members of the Legion of Honor, those who had taken the Prix 
de Borne, and those who had previously been awarded medals of the 
first and second classes. French artists were apparently no longer to 
contend with narrow academic principles fixed by those in authority, 
and controlling not only the recompenses and all encouragements to 
art progress, but even the right of exhibition. Notwithstanding the 
poverty of artists, various causes combined for a splendid setting 
forth of art : the spirit of independence which had been fostered by 
romanticism ; the artistic sense, always so widely diffused in the 
French nation, and now fully aroused by long-continued contentions ; 
the newly-achieved liberty of the nation ; the — after a few years — con- 
stantly increasing encouragements of the Government ; the rivalling 
private endowment of prizes ; and, not least, the great amount of origi- 
nal talent of the preceding period which formed a basis to progress 
in this, indeed, overfiowed into it ; and, finally, the special cause, the 

I Bat the first Jury, a hundred years before, In 1748, was virtually elected by 
exhibitors, the electors being Acsdemicians. 
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fuller voice of the artists in art matters, which since has been listened 
to even more scrupulously by the authorities of the republic of 1870. 

This impulse was, however, checked by early regulations of Louis 
STapoleon. However despotic politically, he was always highly amen- 
able to popularity, and his policy was to hold in his own control 
all that was consistent with the semblance of great liberality to the 
arts, with the farther view of in this way adding magnificence to his 
reign. These two aims were soon modified by the sincere and ener- 
getic efforts really to benefit art of the Comte de Nieuwerkerke, 
who, made General Director of Museums in 1860, exercised throughout 
Napoleon’s reign an influence of constantly increasing power, rising 
ViimRAlf to be Superintendent of the Kne Arts, Senator, and Member 
of the Institute. These several aims effected, through tentative and 
progressive regulations, almost constant changes. Meuwerkerke’s 
thorough and bold action, based on convictions gradually reached 
that art should be freed from the control of tradition, led in 1863 
to a renovation of the Nicole des Beam-Arts and Prix de Borne, 
not less important to art progress than the “grand restoration of 
the Academy ” by Colbert exactly two hundred years before. But pre- 
viously to this, by a judgment which the Emperor’s later wiser course 
would seem to condemn, the Salons, though in the height of their 
destitution the measure would reduce the opportunities of artists by 
half, were from 1850 to 1863, with the exception of one in 1853, 
made biennial. They had been biennial in the time of the first 
Napoleon amid his military preoccupations, and the demands of the 
Crimean War were now great. Also, for one Salon only, that of 
1860, Louis Napoleon allowed to the artists the election of the jury ; 
in 1852 the administration named half, and in the International 
Salon of 1855, in order to secure to foreigners a proper share, 
appointed the entire Jury.* It became difficult to depart after- 
wards from the purely official jury, and in 1857 the Emperor invested 
the first four sections of the Academy of Pine Arts with the powers 
they had held under Louis Philippe (1830-’48), and which had then 

1 In the ^French department thirteen of the thirty-five for painting and drawing^ of 
whom not all were artists, were members of the Institute, as Abel de Pujol, Alaux, 
Brascassat, Couder, H. Flandrin, Heim, Her^ent, Ldon Cogniet, Ptcot, Bobert-Fleury, 
H. Vemet. Though not members of the Institute, Thdodore Bousseau, Troyon, and 
Couture also served. F or 1853 the first Salon after the Coup d’]£tat, exemption from 
judgment of the jury for admission to the Salons, the great boon for which the artists 
had struggled in 1848, was withdrawn except for members of the Institute and of the 
hegion of Honor. In 1852 the organization and conduct of the Salon had been given to 
the Director-General of Museums, the Comte de Nieuwerkerke, who at once limited 
each artist to three works, He-^uly 20, 1852— explained to the artists, assembled for 
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worked so oppressively. Also the Director of the Museums, Mieuwe- 
kerke, became, permanently, ex-officio president of the jury. But now 
(1850) was instituted the Medal of Honor. It was to be of the value 
of 4,000 francs. In 1853 it was further announced that, as this 
Medal of Honor was specially intended by the Emperor for the en- 
couragement of young talent, the members of the Institute and of the 
Legion of Honor were not expected to compete for it. This was the 
first intimation towards the exclusion of those already having the 
highest honors from competition with those who had yet to win them, 
which in the form of Hors Concours subsequently itself became of the 
nature of an honor. 

The newly made Emperor could now be satisfied with nothing less 
than a calling together of the nations of the civilized world, and thus 
instituted the first International Exhibition in Prance, in the history 
of French Art.^ Two Annual Salons, those of 1854 and 1855, were 
merged into it. Its contribution of magnificence at this early point 
in his usurped power to the nephew of the man who had been repudi- 
ated by the sovereigns of Europe, is indicated by the ceremonies of 
bestowing its awards, in contrast with the last occasion of the kind 
which Louis Napoleon had attended. “ The official report describes it : 

** More than 41,000 persons were assembled in the nave of the Palais deTIndus- 
trie, transformed into a vast hall, brilliantly decorated : . . . the 41ite of 
civilized nations, represented by the most illustrious and the most eminent of men. 

the distributions of awards, these three severe regulations ; the first, in such manner as 
to win, In the main, approval and even applause. He said : *^The expositions held as 
they are, gratuitously in one of the palaces of the State, . . . confer in themselves a 
primary recompense upon those admitted to them. Artists should, therefore, be repre- 
sented there by one of their most complete works and not by an unlimited number of 
inferior ones.” This limitation, some years increased to but two pictures, with one ex- 
ception— that of 1872— has since held. No longer do artists send from ten to twenty 
works. The limited exemption was on the principle, he explained, that the stars of the 
first magnitude were fixed in excellence, while those who had only attained to receiving 
a medal, by the reproof of a rejection, might, without too deep a wound of self-love, be 
wisely checked in wanderings from true art. The jury now with unexampled severity 
rejected works, even of those who had taken medals of all classes, and who had had in 
the galleries of the nation works commissioned by the Government. The Emperor also 
established a special jury of awards, consisting of members named by the Minister 
of the Interior and of those of the jury of admission who had received the highest 
number of votes. Medals were to be of three values, 1,600, 500, and 260 francs, with 
three only of the first class, six of the second, and twelve of the third. 

1 As he predicted, by it all the crowned heads of Europe with their retinues were 
drawn to Paris. Two only remained away. Victor Emmanuel pleaded that he and his 
people had no money to spend in travel. 

» In awarding the honors of 1849 Louis Napoleon in citizen’s dress as President of 
the Kepubllc opened the ceremonies by saying, I have not been willing to yield to any 
one the pleasure and the right of bestowing upon you the honors that are your due. It 
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The throne rose in the transept . . . covered vith a carpet of crimson velvet 
and surmounted hy a canopy of the same color covered with golden bees — ^the well- 
known Bonaparte emblem. At the right and left of the enthroned Emperor and 
Empress, were seated the princes and men of rank ; their ladies ; the widows 
of the high functionaries of the First Empire ; the officers of the Church both- 
Catholic and Eeformed ; the officers of Education ; the National Q-uard ; the 
Army ; every department of political, military and oivil life, affording a most 
imposing coup Wml in their various presentation dresses, a visible representation 
of the new power.” 

Amidst this splendor he conferred upon otler nations and his own 
besides, in the department of U Industrie^ 112 G-rand Medals of Honor, 
252 Medals of Honor, 2,300 Medals of the Isi class, 3,900 Medals of 
the 2d class and 4,000 Honorable Mentions ; in that of the Fine Arts, 
40 Decorations, 16 Medals of Honor, 67 medals of the 1st class ; 87 
of the 2d class ; 77 of the 3d class ; and 22S Honorable Mentions. 
And now he instituted a triennial prize of 20,000 francs, which 
in 1859 he made biennial, to be given to the work most adapted to 
honor or serve the State. 

The year 1863 was a year of emphatic and extended action in art 
matters, and the extreme reaction against classicism and the academic 
influence of the Institute seems then to have been reached. It was 
effected by the Oomte de Ifieuwerkerke, then Superintendent of the 
Fine Arts. It is hardly credible, when seen through the Oomte de 
Nieuwerkerke’s analysis of its tendencies, that the management of 
the ifecole des Beaux- Arts could have remained so long just as it had 
been established, during the views of absolutism maintained in the 
classic period. His complaints were : 

That by the regulations existing since 1819, the Minister was held responsible 
for it, while he could not even present in its government a single idea ; that unlike 
a learned body, which it was proper to allow by elections within itself to per- 
petuate itself, this was a service of the state ; and that the existing system must 
inevitably result in the perpetuation of doctrines and theories more or less abso- 
lute. He condemned as being only better than nothing the method of instruc- 
tion ; daily exercises, in which students from different studios contended with each 
other, as it were, in the short sessions, in whicsh the professor criticised and coun- 
selled, running from seat to seat. He called atteutiou to there being in a school of 
painting no professor of painting, only of drawing, and claimed that the regula- 
tions for the competition for the Prix de Borne were such as to favor a certain 
m a nn er, and stifle all originality. He urged that the Academy, of fourteen 
painters only, should not decide what pictures were h> command that prize. 

ifi the sweetest prerogative of power to encourage merit wherever met.” He did not 
appear at any recurrence of this ceremony until his greeting written at the head of the 
regulations was, ‘^Napoleon, by the graoe of Gk)d and the national will, Emperor of 
the French, to all present and to come, salutation,” 
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In view of these objections the Minister submitted to the Emperor 
for signature on Nov. 13, 1863, a decree whose terms were substan- 
tially as follows : 

A Superior Council of Instruction was to be instituted outside the school of (as 
its president) the Superintendent of the Fine Arts, (as vice-president) the Director, 
and of two painters, two sculptors, two architects, one engraver, and five other 
members named by the minister. The corps of instruction was to consist of seven 
professors, chiefs of studios, who were to teach painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
engraving, with seven others charged with special courses, who were to give instruc- 
tion in the history of art and aesthetics, anatomy, perspective, elementary mathe- 
matics, descriptive geometry, geology, physics, and elementary chemistry. A pro- 
fessori^p, if the minister should consider it more useful to the school, could be tem- 
porarily assigned to one outside of the administrative body. For the Prix de Eome 
every artist from fifteen to twenty-five years of age, whether pupil of the National 
school or not, was to be allowed to compete after having succeeded in two previous 
tests to be decided upon by the Superior Council, which instead of the Institute 
was also to regulate the details of the competition ; the works were to be judged by a 
jury drawn by lot from a list presented by the Superior Council and confirmed by 
the minister. The period of the pensionate should be four years, instead of five as 
previously, of which two should be spent at Rome and the other two, at the will and 
taste of the pensioner, in instructive travel, provided he advised the administration 
of his intention to do so. 

By this tbe absolute direction of the national instruction both 
at home and in Eome would be taken from the Academy and 
placed in the hands of the G-overnment ; the liability would thus be 
removed of any preconceived art theories suppressing originality. 
Also the Prix de Eome for classical landscape was abolished. The 
decree afforded a test of the desire in artistic circles for liberty, or for 
absolutism in art. Both sides flew to arms, but the pen was the 
sword ; brochures and magazine articles crowded upon the public. 
A numerously signed petition not to pass the decree was received 
by the Emperor. Beul§, the perpetual secretary, drew up for the 
Academy a protest of great length and of well-considered argument : 
Ingres addressed to the Institute an attempted refutation of Nieu- 
werkerke’s charges against the existing system. The prestige of this 
Nestor in art — eighty-two years of age^ — ^for whom only eight years 
before (E. IT., 1865) it had been proposed that an honor should 
be created different from those bestowed on others, was great. His 
position amid the differing tendencies was not left uncertain. The 
closing words of his address were : 

I declare in my heart and conscience, that I disapprove of the proposed 
changes . . . b^use they are a blow ... at instruction based upon the 
dassic traditions, in order to put in its place only a teaching of caprice and adven- 
ture,, with incompetent judges and a false direction in study,” 
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Mandrin in Italy for recuperation of health, prepared a paper just 
before his death, but withheld it, in order not to appear to judge that 
of his revered Ingres insufficient. But when the decree passed, a 
letter of thanks signed by a large number of independent artists ’’ 
was addressed to the Emperor — TSor. 29, 1863 — and published in the 
Moniteur Officiel The first professors in painting chosen — G6r6me, 
Cabanel, Pils — and the lecturers on special subjects, were aU of such 
tendencies and recognized merit that even the disenthroned Institute 
was conciliated. In 1863 also, and in response to a petition sent to the 
Emperor, an exhibition in rooms adjoining was granted to those not 
admitted to the regular Salon' and they thus allowed an appeal to the 
public : this Salon of the Rejected continued until 1874. 

But the bitter reproaches against the infrequency of the Salons 
and the severity of the jury appointed by the administration were 
such that the Government yielded in this also, and in 1863 a purely 
official jury acted for the last time : “ thenceforth, a great joy to art- 
ists, Salons were held annually, and were not even interrupted by the 
Universal Exposition of 1867. In 1864 such advance had been made 
in liberalism that the election of three-fourths of the jury was again 
granted to the artists exhibiting who had received an award, one- 
fourth being appointed by the Government. The grand prize of 
the Emperor was also now created. It was of the value of 100,000 
francs, and was to be awarded every five years to a deserving artist in 
painting, sculpture, or architecture. It was awarded but once (1869), 
to J. L. Due, an architect, as five years later Louis ITapoleon was an 
exile from France at Ohiselhurst. 

Louis KTapoleon also, by decreeing that no artist should be nomi- 
nated for membership of the Legion of Honor until he had taken 
medals of all the various grades, made a regular system of honors. 
The Emperor’s system of medals, constantly increasing in definite- 
ness, derived an additional breadth froin the distinct establishment 
(1866) of the Hors Ooncours class of artists, and by it, also, more 

* In tlie Salon of the Rejected, six hundred and eighty-seven pictures were exhibited, 
among them a portrait of the Duke of Orleans that had been rejected from every Salon 
since 1840, even that of 1848. Others were works of Harpignies, Lansyer, Ohintreuil, 
and Manet. 

* As early as 1869 exemption from examination by jury was also restored to those 
having taken a medal of the first class at an annual Salon or one of the second at a 
Universal Exhibition and, in 1868, to those having taken even a second class medal at 
^ annual Salon. Medals were now made all of one class : forty, each of 400 francs 
value, were assigned for awards in the section of painting. Thus Medals received 
between 1863 and 1871 are here designated simply Med. This unique medal continued, 
untUlSTl. 
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opportunities were afforded to tlie younger aspirants for honors. It 
was then decreed that no artist should take more than once a first 
class medal or its equivalent, that is, a second class medal preceded by 
a third, or a third three times, or the one class medal established in 
1864 three times. Those who had taken the Prix de Borne and, after 
its establishment (1874), the Prix du Salon, also became Hors Con- 
cours.' 

In the beginning of this period the Louvre, which had been so 
brilliantly inaugurated as a gallery by Uapoleon I., was renovated, 
enlarged, and connected with the Tuileries. But what was of greater 
importance, its priceless contents, which, from being the property of 
the people since 1848, were now claimed by the Emperor as an appan- 
age of the crown, under its direction by Jeanron (1848-’50) were 
systematically arranged and catalogued, and the great confusion and 
continual decay of many valuable works during the neglect of Louis 
Philippe remedied. Separate galleries were assigned to precious works 
found in the old royal collections. One of the earliest acts of the 
new director, in the first year of the short Eepublic with which this 
period began (before Louis Napoleon, who for a time affected the 
classic art that his uncle had favored, had imperial control), was to 
remove the works of the Davidian school from the place of honor in 
the Louvre, — a significant act, considered either as a cause or as an 
effect. They were assigned to the less conspicuous Hall of the 
Seven Chimneys and masterpieces of all schools substituted for them. 
All good art was now to be allowed an influence. The Eepublic, 
through Jeanron, also added seven pictures, four by G^ricault, to the 
Louvre. Fifty thousand francs only were appropriated annually by 
the second Eepublic for purchasing works of art until 1852, when, 
through the influence of the efficient Nieuwerkerke, the sum was made 
100,000 francs, an amount only equal to what the first Eepublic had 
appropriated in 1793 — a time of far greater purchasing power of money 

1 This position was reached by gradual steps, as, 1st, the exclusion from further com- 
petition for medals of Members of the Institute and of thel^egion of Honor (1855); 2d, by 
the required resignation of all medals by those acting on the Jury of Eecompense. Hors 
Concours has varied somewhat in its requirements for different years. It finally, on 
the principle that no artist should take a medal or its equivsdcnt more than once, with 
a growing liberalism, has been decided that not only those who have taken the 1st class 
medal, but those who have taken a 2d class medal are H. C. An artist may, however, 
waive this and still compete for the let class medal, which the jury may always award 
to one who has not received it. H. C-, exemption, and the requisitions for voting for 
the jury became identical in 1878. Since, by a stiU increasing liberalism, exemption is 
allowed to those having previously been medalled, as well as to the H. C. class, and now 
any artist, having previously been admitted to a Salon, Is qualified to vote for the jury. 
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in pictures. Nienwerkerke added {1850-’53), sometimes by exceed- 
ing appropriations, twenty-two pictures at a cost of 797,914 francs. 
Among these were two of Gericault’s, four of Chardin’s, and the 
Immaculate Conception by Murillo, which alone cost 616,300 francs, 
and to procure which Louis Napoleon especially aided him (1853). 
In Napoleon IIL’s time, up to 1864, besides twenty-eight pictures at a 
cost of 761,817 francs, five of the Spanish treasures from Marshal 
Soult’s Collection, at a cost of 300,000 francs, among them the Murillo 
just mentioned and another, were added to the Louvre, and the 
MusSe Campagna from Rome, containing, among various classes of 
relics, six hundred pictures illustrating the history of painting from 
1300 to 1700 A. D. was acquired, at a cost of 4,800,000 francs. The 
last Orleans Gallery of the Palais Royal was lost in this period by its 
dispersion in the Revolution of 1848. In 1863 the Palais Royal was 
assigned to J4rdme Bonaparte as a residence and he occupied it until 
his death, as did his son J6rdme, until the fall of the Empire. 

Although Jeanron had peremptorily stopped the cleaning of the 
pictures of the old masters in the Louvre, the practice was resumed 
within a year or two, a small portion of each being left untouched for 
a means of comparison. Discussion did not determine whether the 
results were disastrous or beneficial. “ We now see a Rubens for the first 
time,” exclaimed those favoring ; “ We shall never see a true Rubens 
in these pictures again,” urged others. Finally in 1861 an ofScial 
enactment appointed a Commission on Cleaning the Public Pictures, 
and decreed that consultation with the Academy of Painting must 
precede evei^ decision. Through his years of power, Napoleon III., 
as one element of the f4te he made of his birthday (Aug. 15), dis- 
tributed works of art among the provincial Museums. Thirty valuable 
pictures were so distributed in 1858, and in 1867 two hundred were 
distributed in sixty-four provinces besides Algeria. 

Notwithstanding a continued decrease of the Emperor’s liberality 
of patronage,’ the eclat afforded by his lustrous artistic aims and, at 
times, accomplishments (such as his foreign purchases and his two 
grand reviews of art, the International Exhibitions of 1855 and 1867) 
culminated the year before his fall. Then the Emperor’s munificent 
prize of 100,000 francs was first awarded and the La Oaze Hall was 
established at the Louvre. This was the gift to the nation by M. La 
Case, a physician and philanthropist of wealth, on condition that 
it should not be broken up (though a distribution of one hundred 

1 The average price of pictnres bought for the Emperor from the artists was In 1868, 
3,418 francs ; In 1864, a,V43 francs ; In 1865, 3,680 francs ; in 1866, 1,840 francs. 
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pictures might he made to provincial mnsexiiias), of a collection of 
more than six hundred pictures, valued at many millions of francs. 
It contained, among others, nine Watteaus, four Lancrets, four 
Paters, several of those great contemporary portrait painters, Largil- 
li^re, Eigaud, and De Troy, five Bouchers, ten Chardins, among them 
Le Ben6dicit6 ; six Greuzes ; and a wealth of the Dutch and Plem- 
ish schools, nineteen Teniers, eleven Rubenses, three Rembrandts, 
four Van Dycks, four Brouwers ; while the Spanish school was richly 
represented, showing two Murillos, two Riberas and three Velas- 
quezes. 

In 1870 the ofS.cial management of the art of the nation fell to a 
new power, that of the Third Republic. The disasters of 1870-’71 
prevented a Salon in 1871, and the civilized world was watching 
and anxious whether, instead of the annual exhibition, the master- 
pieces of the Louvre were to be destroyed and the great artists of 
Prance shot down in battle. The masterpieces of the Louvre had, 
upon the Prench defeat at Sedan and the consequent probabihty of a 
siege of Paris, been removed, some to Brest, and some, as were also 
those of the Luxembourg, to vaulted underground halls. These works 
had upon the withdrawal of the Prussians been replaced, when, on 
the terrible 14th of March, the Communists in the insane desperation 
of a defeat that meant literally death destroyed the Tuileries, the Kdtel 
de Ville, and the Palace of the Legion of Honor with all their 
treasures of art. They failed, however, to communicate fire to the 
Louvre, and thus its precious accumulations of centuries were pre- 
served to civilization. 

The new Republic assumed control in the fine arts, cautiously, 
wisely, liberally. Being a less personal government and having less 
motive for self-aggrandizement, it adopted the principle that the 
true basis of government administration of fine art was simply that of 
encouragement ; that its only province was to provide for prizes, pur- 
chases, and a high character of instruction. In the absence of an 
imperial power so large a proportion of the affairs of the nation as 
the Pine Arts was necessarily subjected to regulation by a depart- 
ment of the Government, a Bureau of Pine Arts. This now consists 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, Pine Arts, and Worship as its 
head ; an Under Secretary of State ; and a Director. Its duties are 
to decide upon the purchases and orders of the Government, the dis- 
position of these works, the decoration of public buildings and squares, 
to accept bequests, regulate foundations, superintend the instruction 
of I’^cole des Beaux- Arts, arrange competitions and prizes and, even, 
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the sales of art works at the H6tel Drouot (erected 1850). As an 
agent of the goTemment it delegates authority and changes regula- 
tions to meet the varying needs, or vai*ying perception of needs of art. 

Hot until 1874 did the new authorities seem to gain the poise 
required for permanent decisions in the Department of the Fine 
Arts ; then many regulations were changed. A Superior Council of 
Artists, similar in its functions and constituency to that created in 
1863, was formed to act with the Minister or Bureau of the Fine 
Arts. Animated, however, by republican rather than imperial ten- 
dencies, its formation proved an important step towards what has 
since been effected (1881), viz., the investiture of the general body of 
artists with almost the entire management of art affairs. ^ To this 
end the energetic measures of the Marquis de Chennevifires, who in 
1874 superseded M. Charles Blanc as Director of the Fine Arts, greatly 
tended. He urged the precedent that the exhibitions of the Academy 
were established in the seventeenth century and continued for one 
hundred and forty years by the votes of majorities among the artists, 
and that now of the artists, members of the Institute, of the Legion of 
Honor, and medalled, a body of voters could easily be formed, as dis- 
tinctly classed and as able as that of the ancient Academicians. The 

encouragement’^ which the G-ovemment deemed its only function 
with relation to art may be considered under the heads. Instruction 
and Eecompense. 

L Instruction. For this, the iScole des Beaux-Arts, taking origin 
in the first teachings of the Academy, definitely reestablished in 
1795, again regulated by Ifapoleon 1. in 1803, by Louis XVIIL in 
1819, and Louis KTapoleon in 1863, is still maintained by the Eepublic 
as the school in which the nation gives instruction. Its management, 
based upon what its aims have continually been, has been changed 
only in accordance with the increased liberalism of the age. To it 
Frenchmen between the ages of fifteen and thirty and those of other 
nationalities both then and when older, since they cannot compete 
for the Prix de Borne, are admitted on presentation of proper creden- 
tials and making a sketch in twelve hours that shall prove ability 
warranting the adoption of art as a profession. Women, however, 
are excluded. ITothing is spared in the plans that can contribute 
to develop artistic ability. Day and evening courses are furnished, 

1 “ By the establishment of the Council, which Includes tn its sphere not only the 
£eole hut the whole domain of the Fine Arts, the artists have been called to take their 
part in the discussion of their own affairs. ”-^Official Address of H. Wallon, Minister 
of Public Instruction, Aug. 7, 1876.) 
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and a broad culture is given by lectures instituted in 1863 and con- 
tinued by the new administration/ 

Since its commencement by Louis XVIIL the building for the 
i^cole des Beaux- Arts^ Eue Bonaparte, has become truly a Palace of 
the Pine Arts. It is a museum as well as the national school of 
instruction. A gateway adorned by colossal busts of Puget and Pous* 
sin opens into a court which is flanked on the right by a part of the 
old buildings of the Convent des Petits Augustins, notably the chapel 
of Margaret of Valois. The front of these is now masked by the 
portal and a part of the facade of the Ohdteau d’Anet built by Henry 
II. for Diana of Poitiers. Within this is Sigalon’s copy of Michael 
Angelovs Last Judgment and plaster casts of his Tombs of the 
Medici, his Moses, and also of Ghiberti’s bronze doors that Michael 
Angelo pronounced worthy to be the gates of Paradise.” Between 
the columns of the facade are placed statues, among them the bust 
of Alexandre Lenoir, and a statue of Henri Begnault. The court is 
divided in a line parallel to the entrance by one of the facades of the 
Chdteau GaiUon, nearly contemporaneous with Michael Angelo’s 
Last Judgment, brought here stone by stone and reerected by Lenoir. 
Upon its inner side brackets support statues and medallions. The 
court behind this forms indeed, in the fragments of sculpture and 
architecture, chiefly remains of Lenoir’s collection dispersed in 1816, 
a museum of French art from the Gallo-Eoman period to the six- 
teenth century. At the right of the first court and next to the cast 
museum are cloisters ; the Oour du Mflrier is Jrescoed in Pompeiian 
style, containing copies of celebrated antiques, and decorated by a 
replica of the famous terra-cotta frieze of the Pistoja Hospital by 
the Della Eobbia. Behind the second court is a building which 
contains in its first story and in its court copies of antiques, among 
them the Phidian marbles of the Parthenon. On the walls of its 
semi-circular lecture room, where the Prix de Eome is awarded, is 
the famous Hemicycle of the Beaux- Arts by Delaroche, representing 
artists from Veronese at the extreme left to Poussin at the right, 
STear this are committee rooms, in which are hung the portraits of all 
the instructors of the school since its foundation, which comprise 
some, even, of the ^^anciens.” Beyond the lecture room are the stu- 
dios of instruction. A cloistered hall, frescoed by the brothers Balzic 
under Ingres (1836), with copies of the fifty-two divisions of the 
famous Vatican loggie of Eaphael, leads to the gallery of the Prizes of 

> Eight hundred pupils registered Oct. 15, 1883, for the ensuing scholastic year, and 
in 1887 the number was increased to twelve hundred. 

18 
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Eome, in whicli almost all tlie works that hare taken the first prizes 
are preserved, over two thousand in number, of which one hy Ifatoire 
is as early as 1721.* 

An important aid of instruction is the ^cole du Louvre, estab- 
lished by the Government in 1882, and consisting of courses of 
lectures on the collections at the Louvre, on National Archaeology, 
Egyptology, Orientalism, and, most important of all, a course on the 
History of Painting. This subject was assigned to M. Lafenestre, 
and Eugene Miintz succeeded him. Besides the schools of instruc- 
tion afforded by the Government, many artists give instruction to 
classes, the rent of the studio taken for the purpose and the fees to 
the model being the only expense to the pupils, who are, alsQ, not 
excluded from the honors provided for in the budget. Said the 
Minister, Henri Vallon, in 1875, “ These shall comprise all those not 
only in the special studios of the Beaux-Arts, but in the studios out- 
side who take part in the competitions of any year.” Also a chair 
upon the Theory of the Fine Arts founded on Beauty has been created 
in the College de France, and the teaching of design not only by 
description for useful ends, but for sssthetic purposes in appealing to 
the sense of beauty, has been made obligatory (1878) in the colleges 
and high schools. Explained the Minister : “ This is not in the hope 
of making artists ” by that alone, “ but not to imperil the elevated 
traditions received from the grand masters, and to keep up the level 
so that the sacred battalions of artists can always be recruited.” 

n. Eecompense. As varying appropriation may allow,* pur- 
chases of works are made by Government for the various galleries 
of the nation as a reward of merit to the artists executing them. 
The prizes instituted in the National School of Fine Arts and in the 
Salons have been so supplemented by private foundations that it is 
difdcult to enumerate all the prizes offered to the various competi- 
tions. Together they form a system replete with incentive, and are 
at once both an effect and cause of the strong art promptings of the 
race. Of the Government instruction the first prize is still the Prix 
de Eome. This yet attracts with a charm which, except with the 
lato schools of naturalism, though more than two hundred years old, 
has lost nothing in the eyes of the young aspirant. Having won 

' still greater facilities are nowpropoaed by a plan of purchase of adjoining grounds 
«nd enlar^ng the bhUding. 

« The budget contained an appropriation for art expenses for 1886 of 18y86d,655 
francB, or 12,772,611, that for 1885 having been 18,788,055 francs, or $2,757,611. 
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what has lured him on through poverty, through doubts of himself 
and the discouragements of others, he hies himself to the ViHa Medici 
to bask in the favor gained : viz., the privilege of intimate acquaint- 
ance with the great cinque-centists. A second Prix de Borne and a 
second second Prix de Borne are also awarded, but serve only to put 
the recipients en route more certainly for winning the first, which, 
since 1863, furnishes four thousand francs a year for four years for 
study in Borne. The State also allows to the chosen competitors 
(ten) for it three hundred francs each for the expenses of execution. 
The Department of the Seine furnishes five purses for travel of 
twelve hundred francs each to recompensed artists. In the ]ficole 
des Beaux- Arts there is also the Grand Medal of Emulation, founded 
in 1852 by Louis Napoleon, to be given to the pupils who have in each 
department recorded the greatest number of successes in the year. 
There are in painting also four purses for travel. Of prizes estab- 
lished by private individuals a list gives : 

A sum of 4,000 francs per year for four years after returning has been added 
to the Prix de Borne by a fund left by the Comtesse de Caen (1870), when she also 
bequeathed £120,000 to the Acad^mie des Beaux-Arts to found a Museum. Thus 
the Prix de Borne carries with it a support for eight years. In 1879 a legacy was 
left to the Academy by Madame Laboulb^no by which 2,260 francs are to be divided 
among the ten competitors for the Prix de Borne in Painting when they come out 
of loge.'* ^ In 1847 a fund of 3,000 francs was left by Madame Le Prince to be 
divided among the recipients of the Prix de Borne in the four departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Engraving. Also a sum yielding 3,960 
francs has been left by Charles Dubose to be distributed among the competitors when 
they go into '^loge.” Thus the winner of the Prix de Borne would receive, be- 
sides a support of 4,000 francs a year for eight years, 396 francs from this last found- 
ation, 750 from the second, 260 from the first, and 300 for expenses; 3,946 francs. 

A prize for women of small resources adopting the pursuit of art was bequeathed 
to the Academy in 1888 by Madame Ardoin. 

The Huguier Prize, having the aim of developing young artists in the study of 
anatomy, was bestowed for the first time in 1878. 

The mother of Constant Troyon established at his death in his memory the 
Concours de Troyon, for which a prize of 1,600 francs is to be awarded biennally 
by the Acadlmie des Beaux-Arts to the painter of the best landscape with cattle 
without figures. 

lu March, 1884, M. Brizard left a legacy bearing an income of 3,000 francs to 
be given to the author, not over twenty-eight years of age and not having taken a 
medal higher than of the third class, of a landscape or marine admitted to the 
Salon. In 1884 Mile. Marie Bashkirtsefi ^ bequeathed to the Academy a f ounda- 

^ Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 

t Marie Bai^kirtsefi was a young Busslan lady who had been a pupil of Bastien-r 
Lepage. Her mother gave for his Adoration, his Prix de Borne picture, 2,800 francs. 
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tion for the arnitial award at the close of the Salon of 500 francs to an interesting 
work that had received an award at the Salon. This was given for the first time 
in 1885 to M. Engine Carrite for The First Veil. 

The Lehmann Prize, founded hy the artist, Heinrich Lehmann, is of 8,000 francs 
to be bestowed triennially upon the painter under twenty-five years of age who 
should be farthest removed by choice of subject, composition, style,, and execution, 
from the degradation which the highly extolled doctrines of the day seem to 
favor, which should, indeed, most eloquently protest against them.’^ The first 
presentation, to have been in 1885, was deferred, as the Academy found that the 
8,000 francs would accrue from the principal only in seven or eight years. 

The Foundation Lambert is in favor of poor artists or their widows. 

The Foundation Maille-Latour-Landry is a prize given biennially to young art- 
ists without fortune. 

The Foundation Benoit Fould affords an income during five years to two young 
Israelites pursuing, one painting and the other architecture, whose abilities merit 
encouragement. 

In the Salon, also a prize of 20,000 francs founded by Napoleon 
III., triennial in 1856, made biennial 1859, for the work most 
adapted to honor or serve the State, still continues. It *was, in 
1887, closely contested by J. P. Laurens, Detaille, and Merci5, the 
sculptor, and decreed to Meroi6 for his Tomb of Louis Philippe. 

Although in 1870 every artist in Prance took up arms in the 
defence of his country,^' ^ and though artists had also given exhibi- 
tions and works in aid of the wounded, under Government ofiScials 
new to the management of afEairs and in a city so far deprived of its 
public buildings that the Palais de Tlndustrie was necessarily used 
for Government offices, but one Salon was lost to the artists, that of 
1871. The one in 1872 was circumscribed in room, and only one- 
half the usual number of works received. But though the artists 
were saddened by personal experiences of war, its two thousand works 
were of great vigor, and the artists of France” also contributed 
that year a large number of works to the sufEerers by the Chicago 
conflagration. Jules Breton^s pictures, A Fountain, and A Young 
Girl Guarding a Cow, commanded the Medal of Honor, of which at 
some Salons no work is found worthy. Owing to the disturbances 
this Salon was again, in the leniency of the jury composed of former 
exhibitors, virtually an experiment of admission without judgment of 
jury, and again was demonstrated the necessity for exclusions. Sys- 
tematically arranged annual exhibitions were again ushered in by a 
vigorous Salon in 1873.® 

* Address of Jules Simon, the Minister of Fine Arts, in presenting awards for 187^. 

• The awards of this year were delayed from June to November that the confer- 
ring of the Legion of Honor might be.legislated upon, for, after attempts to abolish 
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While maintainiiig, for its first ten years, the most liberal plan of 
constituting a jury heretofore practised, viz., that which had existed 
during the last six years of Louis Napoleon^s control, the Government, 
in 1878, upon the suggestion of the Superior Council of the Fine 
Arts, planned to withdraw entirely and yield the management of the 
annual Salon to the Society of French Artists represented by a com- 
mittee of ninety, named the Honorary Society. In the official recog- 
nition, at last, of the necessity of the Salons to all artists, all exhibit- 
ing who have been admitted to a previous Salon, whether recompensed 
or not, have since had a voice in the formation of the jury of admis- 
sion to the Salon. The reservation was made, that the Government 
should open in 1883 a triennial Salon of the best pictures, eight 
hundred and eighty in number, of the intervening annual Salons.’ 

it in 1870, in 1872, in order to reduce tUe number and to give to tbe honor a real 
value, it was enacted that the maximum, number of Chevaliers, previously unlim- 
ited, should not exceed 25,000, of Officers, 4,000, of Commanders, 1,000, of Orand 
Officers, 200, and of Grand Crosses, 70, and that except upon the army no more decora- 
tions should be bestowed. Resistance led to this being practically disregarded: twelve 
artists, eight in the Department of Painting alone, among them Van Marcke, beiug 
decorated in 1872. A commission was appointed, and, July 25, 1873, it was deter- 
mined that while those of 1872 should be legitimized, the excessive number should 
he gradually reduced to the legal limitation by appointments to the Legion of Honor 
or advancements in its grades of only one for every two vacancies by death in both the 
civil and military list (only the military list received emolument). Accordingly for the 
entire Department of the Fine Arts in France there were but six decorations and no 
promotions in 1873 ; in 1874 but three, two painters, J. P. Laurens and L. E. Lambert ; 
in 1875 but one, a painter, Gustave Moreau ; in 1877 but three, Beaumont, Glaize, and 
H. Le Roux, and one promotion, Puvis de Chavannes. 

' M, Jules Ferry, then Minister of the Fine Arts, in opening the Salon said ; “ The 
annual Salon must be allowed to the artists to get before the public. It is an absolute 
necessity to them. The Triennial Salon will represent the art of France.” The Re- 
public had decreed in December, 1872, that a 1st and 2d class medal should replace 
the one medal existing since 1863, and eight of the first, and sixteen of the second, 
in place of the forty of the one kind, were assigned to the section of painting. The 
number of medals has varied since, In 1875 a third class being restored, with three 
of the first class, each of 1,000 francs value; twelve of the second, each of 600 
francs value ; and twenty-four of the third, each of 400 francs value. Thirty-nine were 
awarded in *82 and forty-five in *84, and It was definitely regulated in 1886 that but 
forty medals should he given — ^three of the first class, ten of the second, and twenty- 
seven of the third. But each medal of the first or second class not awarded should 
augment the number of the next lower class. That year, for example, none of the first 
class were awarded, fifteen of the second, and thirty of the third class. When for the 
last number of any one class two or more receive the same number of votes, a medal is 
given to each. The Grand Medal of Honor was to be awarded only if the jury discov- 
ered a work of illustrious merit, and it was to be awarded by a special committee at 
first, but later its award required a majority of all the artists entitled to vote for the jury 
(it was not awarded in 1883 nor in 1884). .Up to 1884 an artist could take it as many times 
as his works warranted. The difficulties of awarding it then led to the regulation, that 
the largest number of votes should decide it, and that it could he taken by the same 
artist hut once. 
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This was accomplished in 1881, and that year occurred the first 
Salon managed entirely by the artists. It was placed on a basis of 
perpetuity in 1883, when the Society of French Artists, Painters, 
and Sculptors, numbering nearly twenty-five hundred, was formally 
constituted by the Q-overnment an ^^establishment of public utility” 
and empowered to regulate the annual Salons (Decree, May 11, 1883). 
The Government has since shown its good faith in this matter by 
withdrawing the proposed triennial Salon of 1886 upon the remon- 
strance of the Under Secretary, M. Turquet, that the frequent recur- 
rence of the representative Salon of the State would belittle the 
annual Salon and destroy its influence. In 1874 (May 16) was 
founded the Prix du Salon, which is the highest prize of the Salon 
next to the Medal of Honor. It stands to the Salon as the Prix de 
Borne to the School of Instruction, and affords, for study in Rome, 
four thousand francs annually for three years, to the painter or 
sculptor, not under 32 years of age, whose exhibition in the Salon 
indicates that he, of all exhibitors there, is best qualified to benefit 
by such instruction. But the Grand Medal of Honor is still the 
highest award of the Salon : it indicates excellence already achieved ; 
the Prix du Salon, capability of achieving it. 

The art of this period has been enriched by the varied mental 
elements of the large number of foreigners who have become a part 
of the art life of Paris, drawn thither by the advantages of its art in- 
structions, exhibitions, and sales. Thus in bestowing, Paris enriches 
itself. It is the world’s emporium of art, and has justly been called 

a maelstrom that sucks in of all nations.”^ Like the enchanted 
mountain that drew aU swords from their scabbards, it attracts talent 
from all countries. 

A comprehensive retrospective and prospective view of the growths 
and changes in art, fundamentally necessary to a consideration of the 
different artists’ special characteristics, is afforded during Louis Napo- 
leon’s control by those grand reviews, the Universal Expositions of 1856 
and of 1867. In that of 1865, very naturally from its central position, 
seemed to gather, like a ganglion, all the varied art-nerves of the cen- 
tury, except, indeed, the last, that of '^plein air” painting, with the 
handling technically known as the ^^tache.” There the classic, the 
romantic in its great head, Delacroix, and the naturalistic in Horace 

* Of 1,284 artists exhibiting in the Salon of 1885, more than one-fourth, 889, were 
foreignera. Of these 98 were Americans, 47 Belgians, 84 English, 81 Oermans, and the 
others Spaniards, Swedes, Norwegians, Swiss, Portuguese, Dutch, Eussians, Austrians, 
Italians, Greeks, and Turks. South Americans and Australians avail themselves of it, 
and in 1888 one Japanese, Garoo Fonji, exhib^)ed. 
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Vernet, and that charmingly natural naturalistic. Decamps, all re- 
ceived consideration both in the official honors awarded them and 
the great space allowed to their works — an entire room each to Ver- 
net and Ingres, Vernet having thirty pictures, Ingres forty, Delacroix 
thirty-eight, and Decamps thirty-nine — ^fifty-two including his designs. 
A view of the great movement in landscape for a quarter of a century 
by ^^the men of 1830,’^ then made apparent that it had become the 
predominating art, while the classic landscape was still represented 
in twelve works by Paul Plandrin. Then Millet, too, appeared with 
The Grafter* Then, also, were ajQforded prophetic glimpses of the 
lustre and influence of the art of Meissonier, then only eleven years 
before the public, and of G6r6me, but seven years an exhibitor, an art 
that, by its wonders of execution, was to draw so much of Prench 
painting into parallel lines that by 1867, while landscape still main- 
tained its high position, anecdotal genre was, from the point of view 
of quantity alone, the prevailing art of France. Genre had, indeed, 
then become the principal occupation of all the art schools of Europe. 

This practice, as crowding out high art, the ideal, had been repre- 
hended by the Ministers’ presentation addresses of 1853 and 1855. 
But the production of genre still increased. Genre is the art of the 
people, of those masses that classicism never reaches. Principles 
founded in human nature, and therefore permanent, give it popular 
consideration, and have always done so^ for, even when the classic 
types were the only ones considered as art proper, in the Salon of 
1808, ^^the largest class of works was portrait, the next genre, 
and the third in number, historical works.”' True, genre then 
had its wider original French meaning of all kinds of art not 
history or landscape. Subsequently it was limited to those works 
that represent, in small dimensions, incidents of familiar life, gener- 
ally in interiors by draped figures, for the nude usually exalts above 
the familiar into the historical style. But later it has again a more 
extended meaning. Bomanticism, in making thought and invention 
important, made the story, the incidents of life important, made aU 
that aids in telling the story important, dignified the surroundings, 
the accessories. And we shall see how, from using externals as a 
means, art has with many come to end in externals, even such as 
painting a costume weU. This class of pictures being often judged 
by their story rather than by their art, while thus widening the 
interest in pictures and increasing their sale, says Hamerton, has 


» Landon’s Reproduction of the Salon of 1808. 
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brought pictures under an untrained, often incompetent judgment ; 
and the principle of art for art’s sake,” so dear to the true artistic 
aim, has led painters to hold that the less story the better, and thus to 
take subjects of little import, eren of scarcely any other interest at 
aH, if they afford opportunity for artistic treatment in their purely 
pictorial elements. 

As a result of the prominence of the IVench school of genre at 
the International Exhibition at Vienna in 1873, official influence * 
was used in 1874 to restrain the tendencies to genre painting and to 
give an impetus to historical works. That year that able and ener- 
getic Director of the Fine Arts who instituted the Prix du Salon, 
Chennevieres, urged that to promote that style and to form at the 
same time a complete example of French art, the Church of St. Gene- 
vieve, or Pantheon, should be decorated by the best artists of France 
with a series of historical pictures illustrating the life of the patron 
saint of Paris, St. Genevieve. His superior, M. Fourtou, the Minister 
of Public Instruction, promptly approved this proposal as well as the 
institution of the Prix du Salon, but the artists strongly resisted. 
Chennevieres planned the subjects for the Pantheon, and selected the 
artists to execute them. His assignments were : 

To Galland, The Preaching of St. Denis; to Bonnat, The Martyrdom of St. 
Denis ; to Puvis de Chavannes, The Education and Pastoral Life of St. Genevieve; 
to Delaunay, Attila Marching on Paris, and St. Genevieve Haranguing the Be- 
sieged Parisians ; to Meissonier, St. GtenevMve Preparing the Reviotualing of Paris, 
and St. Genevieve Distributing Pood to the Besieged Parisians; to G^rdme, The 
Death of St. Genevidve, and her Burial in the Tomb of Clovis ; to M. Blanc, The 
Vow of Clovis at Tolbiac, and The Baptism of Clovis ; to Lehmann, The Crown- 
ing of Charlemagne, and Charlemagne Among the Paladins of Letters, etc, ; to 
Cabanel, The Captivity of St. Louis, and St. Louis Rendering Justice, Founding 
the Sorbonne, and Abolishing Judicial Combat; toBaudry, Joan of Arc atRheims, 
and in Prison ; to Chenavard, Christ Showing to the Angel of Paris the Destinies 
of the Country ; Gustave Moreau was to decorate the Chapel of the Virgin, and 
J. F. Millet that of St. Qenevidve. 

Criticism, even derision, was excited, especially at the idea of 
mural paintings by Meissonier. The artists maintained that it should 
not be a work of appointment, but of competition. At first those 
selected declined, and at the Salon, the jury, so great was the feeling, 
refused to award the Prix du Salon. The Minister upheld the Di- 
rector, and himself bestowed it upon P. A. P. Lehoux, to whom the 
jury could not object, as they bad already awarded him a gold medal. 

^ Address of M. Balbie, Minister of Public Instruction in 1873, In awarding the 
honors, November 5, 1874. 
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OhenneviSres, stung by the opposition, resigned, but his resignation 
was not accepted. Thus there has been no time when the openly 
expressed official opinion has not advocated high art,” ^^the eter- 
nal type of beauty,” the classic, the academic, i. e., the art of the 
academies, or of the authorities; the battle between the academic 
and the natural is continual. 

Similar reviews furnished in the latter part of the period by the 
International Exhibition of 1878, and the Salon of Selection of 1883, 
show that under the official opposition to genre and the popular favor 
towards it, genre and the historical, often practised by the same art- 
ist, are assuming a balanced position in the French School. Works 
of a more ambitious size soon prevailed at the Salons, and now the 
great size of the pictures from year to year is as conspicuous as was, 
for a period, their diminutiveness. 

PAimCBBS OF PEBIOn III. 

The painters of this period may be considered as of two groups. 
First, the large number of brilliant artists taking rise in the preceding 
period and in full development at the opening of this. Their up- 
springing genius had been disciplined by opposition and even oppres- 
sion. These influences give them a conservative relation to the art 
of this period, which is greatly indebted to them for the influences 
they bring to it of breadth of experience, maturity of judgment, and 
skill of technique. Of this class are Meissonier, Millet, Courbet, etc. 
Second, those who at the opening of the period by the hopes and 
enthusiasms of youth were linked with the future. The early years 
of these were characterized by a precocity engendered of the long- 
continued Government encouragements of the Fine Arts, by the 
liberty allowed to artists ; and by an inheritance of national devel- 
opment that has ensured to them technical excellence. This is 
universally acknowledged. They control the means of significant 
artistic expression ; they have boldness, zeal, scientific technique, 
erudition in subjects and accessories, skill of manipulation, brilliancy. 
Their lack is in what they express. Much of the art is characterized 
by an absence of high significance and purpose, less intellectual force, 
less pursuit of the ideal, a trivial motive constituting a sufficient aim, as 
oftentimes a mere copying of elegant or otherwise interesting externals. 

Modernism in its limited sense as applied to the painting of mere 
externals without aiming at thought and significance is conspicuous 
in this period : Petticoat painting ” it has been derisively called. 
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though modernism covers many kinds of art diiSBcult of classification 
that modem taste approves. BTo doubt Worth, in the fine art he has 
made of dress, ofEers most tempting subjects of this class, but no 
one of them would have been accepted by the public, had not the 
exquisite technical skill that reproduces them proved sufiScing in 
its charm. ^^The hand,” as Th6ophile Gautier says, ^^has become 
so perfect in its skill, it can proceed without appeal to the brain.” 
But many forms of this trivial art are, perhaps, the result of an 
attempt, by those not able, to attain the standard claimed for the 
highest art, viz., that it should not depend on mental or moral, but 
simply pictorial qualities ; that not in the thought it conveys, not in 
the moral it inculcates, but in the emotion it excites, lies its excel- 
lence as art, as thus it is made a language interpreting the artist's 
susceptibility to that of the observer. Aiming at this interpretation 
simply, and ill comprehending and executing it, would leave an art 
poor indeed,^ without mental, moral, or pictorial quality, a treat- 
ment failing utterly of any mission. 

The period opened with the d6hut of a large group of artists who 
have become illustrious, aU bom in 1824 and 1825. Since it could 
not be that the goddess presiding over births bestowed genius more 
abundantly at that time, it must be true that the conditions were 
favorable to its development. G6r6me, Boulanger, Aubert, Hamon, 
Oabanel, Bouguereau, Baudry, all at about the age of twenty-four, 
were making their earliest art flights in the first years of this period 
of increased liberty, and a still younger group, led by Begnault, have 
continued the characteristics of the school. 

Classicism in its severest and its theatrical forms is probably per- 
manently banished from Brench art, but entering with this period and 
lingering throughout it there has been a perfume of the antique.” 
At one time this influence is charmingly mingled with romanticism, 
forming the neo-grec; at another, lending a grace to realism, it 
demonstrates that the classic line and pose, in truth, are not to be 
divorced from nature. During the later part of this period, since the 
ofl&cial efforts of 1874, historical painting has resumed a high place. 
But moi^ of the theories of the old classic treatment, such as the 
ignoring of reflections and textures, have been totally abandoned. 
Migious art has, in this period, few votarie^. It is placed in the 
difficult attitude of, if departing from the methods of the old masters, 

* The eminent art critic, M. Taine, cites against the art of the English and Germans 
as art, that they are inflnenced in their choice of a subject hy the moral feeling of the 
German races, and indeed the remark has become a commonplace of aesthetic criticism. 
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"being accused of breaking away from tradition, and, if following 
them, of showing nothing original. It is, in the main, permeated 
with realism ; there has, indeed, in pursuing in religious subjects 
the familiar or intime treatment, arisen a religious genre. 

A classification of artists of any period or country might be based 
on their spiritual qualities and the relation of these to their powers 
of technical expression. Absolutely speaking, it is not the yalue of 
his motif nor his skill in imitating the natural objects of which 
his picture is composed that assigns his true rank to the artist, but 
the power with which he conveys to another the effect on his own 
mind and emotional susceptibility of the scene through whose repro- 
duction he is endeavoring to communicate this effect to the beholder 
of his work. But obviously such a classification is too delicate as 
well as too speculative, and implies the common acceptance of too 
esoteric standards to lend itself to the purposes of a history. Pursu- 
ing, therefore, a classification of the painters by their subjects, their 
manner of treatment, and the degree of their eminence in an environ- 
ment as critically competent as that of Paris, and following, as well 
as may be, chronology, which, however, is sacrificed to the more 
important connection of results and tendencies of their art, those 
earlier artists that still cling to the old love of form and academic 
line, while breathing in something of the new inspiration of emotion, 
are first considered. ITaturally this classic tendency would make 
them painters of figures. They form the transition from the severe 
form of the old classic to the more familiar treatment of the later 
period. This classification can be neither of deep significance nor 
rigidly binding, but rather an elastic band enclosing in groups. Of 
these, Hippolyte Plandrin,- the pupil, representative, and defender 
of the methods of Ingres, whom he always 
held in reverent affection, ranks almost as a 
classicist. Indeed, the higher charm with 
which his deep religious feeling has imbued 
the classic line and form, for which he was 
continually grateful to Ingres’ teaching, places 
his work far above all classicism, and gives him a position alone in 
later French art as a painter of simple Christian faith, and thus the 
first great religious painter in France after Lesueur and Ohampaigne. 
Amid the intense worldliness of his age, the earnestness of genuine 
faith exhales from his work as an aroma. His own moral sincerity 
has thrown over his religious works a veil of feeling that sug- 
gests a modest shrinking in the presence of the grandeur of even 


Jean Hippolyte Flandrin 
(i 809-’64.), Lyons. 

Prix de Rome, '3a. 

Med. ad cl. '36; ist cL '38. 
L. Hon. '41. Of. ’53. 

Mem. Inst. '53. 

Prof. £eo)e B. A. ^57. 
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his conception of sacred characters, the personal formulating of his 
religions ideal. He had a depth of conTiction that would have ena- 
bled him to lead a school of followers into his elevated and charming 
art, hut for his gentleness and timidity, enhanced by a sickly consti- 
tution, possibly the result of the rigors of poverty endured in his 
pursuit of art. 

He was the fourth of seven children of an artist who had sacrificed 
his aspirations for historical work and confined himself to miniature to 
support his family, the struggle for which is painfully indicated in the 
continued opposition of the mother to her sons learning art, as she 
wished them to learn a business by which they might live.” But the 
sculptor, Fayatier, passing through Lyons en route for Italy, so appre- 
ciated the drawings of the two brothers, Paul and Hippolyte, inspired 
by the glorious wars of the empire, that the mother hopefully allowed 
them to study with the painter Magnin at Lyons, and subsequently 
for seven years in the School of Fine Arts there. Finally, besides 
aiding in the family expenses by selling drawings and lithographs, 
with a letter to Hersent from the director of the Academy at Lyons 
and a small sum of money, they set out early in 1829 to walk the dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty leagues to Paris. A townsman, M. 
Guichard, also a student, whom they met in their first eager visits to 
the museums of art, expressed with decision the opinion that the 
painter of the portrait of Am6d6e de Pastoret, which they had just 
seen, must be his teacher, and the young Flandrins entered with him 
the studio of Ingres. There Hippolyte found the science, the tech- 
nique which was to guide his inspirations, the development of form 
with which to clothe his feeling, and while his stylo illustrates the 
higher uses of pure form, his development also illustrates the most 
favorable phase of Ingres’ teachings. The brothers entered also the 
ficole des Beaux- Arts, but, though Ingres felt certain of this pupiPs 
success, Hippoljte failed to win the Prix de Rome in 1831, and was 
remanded to his struggle with poverty. He was about to refuse to 
compete the next year on account of the expenses of models and 
colors, for commissions, any kind of which the brothers were glad 
to fin, had ceased for awMe, but at this juncture an order for a 
portrait of a gend’arme came and he entered the competition. Their 
life at this time is touchingly told by Hamerton : 

** The winter of 1829-’80 was an especially severe one, and in a poor little gar- 
ret of the meMazarintwo young painters [Hippolyte was twenty] lived all through 
it without a fire. One of them got (not easily) the commission to paint the por- 
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trait of a gend'arme. The price of the portrait was thirty francs, and the gen- 
d’arme came to the little garret to be painted, but the ceiling was so low that he 
could not stand erect, so he had to sit on one of the two chairs that the garret 
contained. As there was no easel the other chair had to do duty for one, and the 
painter had to sit on a wooden box that constituted his wardrobe. The gend’arme 
sat till he was nearly frozen, and the painter painted till his hand was numb. The 
portrait was a success, and the gend'arme munificently gave the painter five francs 
more than the price agreed upon, and commissioned him to paint his wife. Some 
years later (1861) the same painter made another portrait also of a man in uniform; 
but this one . . . wore the grand cordon of the Legion of Honor, and was, 

in fact, the sovereign of the order and heir of the Emperor who founded it . • . 
and the model certainly stood up. Whatever may have been the qnalities of the 
first portrait, which excited much enthusiasm at the barracks, the latter took place 
at once as one of the few indisputable masterpieces of the century. ... As a 
likeness it went far beyond the point of mere military resemblance, and sets before 
us the aspect of the man, the wonderful mildness and gentleness of a nature which, 
without being bloodthirsty, shrinks at no shedding of blood— the calm exterior of 
the greatest dissimulator alive. . . . This was his Napoleon III.” 

On the income of the portrait of the gend^arme he entered the 
competition of 1832. It was the year of the cholera ; one of the 
competitors was carried oflf by it, dying on his way to work ; Flandrin 
was seized, and though determinedly dragging himself to the school 
on his brother’s arm, was at last obliged to yield and to keep his bed 
for a month. In the little time remaining, by continuing at work 
through the last day, when the competitors’ rooms were thrown open to 
each other, he finished in time the picture, Theseus Recognized by his 
Father. It receiyed great admiration from his master, and, though 
depreciated by the opposing school, won the prize, the first prize 
given to a pupil of Ingres. Before he went to Rome it gave Flan- 
drin prominence in the great excitement which it aroused. But to 
him it meant also support, and support amid the master- works of 
art, a grand fruition of his patient painting of the gend’arme in 
the icy garret for six dollars. As a further happiness Ms brother, 
Paul, won the prize for landscape in 1834, and, at the close of that 
year, Ingres succeeded Horace Vernet as director of the School 
at Rome ; thus the sympathetic teacher and pupils were again to- 
gether. Flandrin there, through his natural predilections, minis- 
tered to by Ingres’ appreciation of aU that Raphael offered of artistic 
nourishment, developed the qualities of elevated painting, and espe- 
cially mastered the significance and sentiment of religious gesture.” 

To speak of Ms less elevated art first, his qualities were equally 
adapted to portraits. In these his sincerity still counted ; it pre- 
vented exaggeration or studied attitude ; it perceived truly, and truly 
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reproduced. His merit commanded for Mm more orders than he 
could fill.* Those of Mile. Maison, known as The Young Q-irl with 
a Pink, which shows his power of coloring, a power almost forgotten 
in his pursuit of line and form, ITapoleon III., Prince J6r6me 
Bonaparte, and Madame de Eothsehild are masterpieces. He was 
not, however, always at an equal ease with his models. His earliest 
exhibition (1836), Dante Conducted by Virgil Through Purgatory 
(Lyons) and The Young Shepherd, took a second class medal, and 
Ms next (1837), reexMbited in the tTniversal Exhibition of 1855 and 
now in Nantes Cathedral, St. Clair Healing the Blind, takes rank as 
the best of Flandrin’s oil paintings. The trusting faith of the 
Saint, the differing emotions of the crowding spectators, their grand 
heads and fine drapery, all unite to make it admirable. 

In the Salons until his death, except the six, 1838, ’44, ’49, ’50, 
’62, and ’63, he exhibited fifty-one works : thirty-four were portraits 
of women, and seventeen of men. He has at the Louvre only A 
Portrait of a Young Girl and A Study, but has pictures in other 
Museums of Prance : LiUe, one ; Nantes, three ; Lisieui, two ; Lyons, 
two ; Montauban, one ; and Versailles, five. 

His religious masterpieces are mural paintings : at Paris, in the 
Church of St. Germain des Pr6s (1842-’61), St. S6verin, and a frieze 
of St. Vincent de Paul (1852-’54) ; at Nlmes, in the Church of St. 
Paul (1847-’49) ; and near Lyons, his native town, in the old Church 
of St. Martin d’Ainay of the eleventh century. 

He had a clear understanding of the requirements of mural 
painting, and gave no large perspective, no great depth, no sharp 
projections, nothing to interfere with the proportions of the edifice. 

The nave of the Church of St. Germain des Pr6s, of which he 
decorated the sanctuary in 1848, was begun in 1865. Por its frieze 
he planned the representation of Heb. xiii. 8 : “ Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” The Yesterday and To-day 
wei’e carried in parallel couplets of pictures, one from the Old Testa- 
ment showing Christ symbolized to the Jew, and one from the New 
Testament showing Mm revealed to the Christian ; the Porever he 
was to represent in the Ascension and Scenes of the Last Judgment, 
but he died before finisMng the work, which was assigned to his 
brother to be executed from cartoons which he left. He had gone 
to Borne for recuperation in 1863, but his health still failed, though 
his mind and heart grew strong on renewing the scenes of Ms 

1 It is related tbat a lady once offered bim 80,000 francs to paint her portrait, and 
be quietly bowed her out of bis studio without a word. 
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fond labors of thirty years before. With his master, Ingres, he was 
making earnest protestations against the reforms of the ^cole des 
Beaux-Arts of 1863, of which he made a personal sorrow, when, in a 
weakened condition, he was seized by the epidemic of smaH-pox then 
raging, and carried off in three days (March 21, 1864). After death 
he was brought and laid for funeral serrices under the blank space 
left for his painting of The Last Judgment in St. Germain des Pr6s. 

In Gleyre’s antique dreams arose a foreshadowing of the neo-grec 
movement, which took definite form in the works of G6rdme, Hamon, 
Charles Gabriel Gieyre Damorez, Aubert, and their companions, 

(i8o 6-'74), cheviiiy. whocame to GlejTe from Delaroche when that 
Med. ’431 Med. *45- master closed his studio (1844). In notes left by 
Hamon he calls Gieyre ^^an antique man,^’ and adds : ^^He gave me 
a horror of singerie or imitation. M. Gieyre loved original things 
that one had seriously thought out. He never jested on that holy 
thing that is called art.” But the neo-grecs did not fuUy attain his 
aspirations. He had the sentiment of style ; beauty ; and form, pure, 
delicate, exquisite, ideal. Of his pupils, Hamon and Aubert were his 
true artistic posterity. He had a power of giving clear and compre- 
hensible form to poetic conceits and fugitive fancies: he was a painter 
of dreams. A Swiss, he studied in Paris with Hersent, but took 
Ingres for his model and, like him, slowly matured his works. For 
four years he copied the old masters in Italy (1833), and for six years 
studied in Sicily, Greece, and Egypt. His earliest works were A 
Young Uubian Woman, and Diana in the Bath (1838) ; his first im- 
pressive work, St. John Inspired by the Apocalyptic Vision (1840). 
He made his last exhibition in Prance, The Dance of the Bacchan- 
tes, in the Salon of 1849, thus leaving his work there when and 
where the neo-grecs began. After this, owing to a quarrel with the 
administration, he sent his pictures to Switzerland, and there up to 
1863 exhibited: 

Diana Hunting; Hausicaa ; Daphnis and Chlo§; Yirgin with Christ and St. 
John; Ruth and Boaz ; Hercules and Omphale (1863); Minerva and the Graces; 
Sappho ; The Charmer (Basle Museum). 

His life was a silent but productive one. His picture. Lost Illu- 
sions (Walters Gallery, Baltimore), suggested by a twilight on the 
Nile, illustrates admirably his poetip and distinguished qualities. 

A sad, dreamy figure, bent with age and depressed with memories of lost pleas- 
ures, sits upon the shore, while a boat full of gay beings, representing, said Gieyre, 
all that was dear to youth, floats away with music and laughter. The !l^th 
of a Young Roman (1868, sold at the Johnston sale, New York, 1876, for $5,200) 
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shows, in all the beauty of a Greek statue, a life-sized, nude figure of a Roman 
child about to be plunged into a bath. The attending maids, one extending a 
blanket ready to receiYe it, are rendered in classic form. His Evening (1848) is 
in the Luxembourg. 


Many brilliant artists issued from liis studio, among them Toule- 
mouche. 

Ohenavard first became conspicuous through the favor of Ledru- 
Eollin, who, amid the turmoils of 1848 and 1849, assigned to Citi- 
, zen Ohenavard” a commission for decorating the 

Paul Joseph Chenavard • -i .■«- 

(i8o8 ), Lyons. PauthSon. The friend of Delacroix and pupil of 

L. Hon. *53. IngTcs, this artist combined in his predilections 

® the opposing forces of his period, the design of his 

master and the feeling of his friend. He was also a pupil of Hersent. 
Even more than Ingres, to use a phrase of that master, ^^he fed on 
Michael Angelo.” By mental constitution and previous training he 
was adapted to assimilate that substantial nourishment, and to win it he 
spent several years in Italy. His connection with the political events 
of his time had the result of retiring him from before the public, 
and of leaving as the only exhibited product of twenty years of the 
comprehensive thought of his philosophical mind, of the informed 
style evolved, of the power of hand acquired during twenty years, 
one picture — The Divine Tragedy. This, after having received a 
place in the Salon of Honor at the Exhibition of 1869, was relegated 
to a less conspicuous position on account of its questionable ortho- 
doxy. Ledru-Eollin, the Minister of the Interior, after the Revolution 
of 1848, had opened to Ohenavard a credit of 30,000 francs for begin- 
ning the decoration of the Pantheon. This was to illustrate by a 
series of pictures the development of the human race, beginning with 
the deluge. The less important spaces were to contain the divinities 
of all ages, and even for the pavements allegories were planned. For 
all he made forty compositions, eighteen of which were very care- 
fully executed in highly finished cartoons. Ledru-Eollin, amid the 


great responsibilities devolving upon him during these disturbed times, 
took time from his sleep to examine them as they were produced. 
They were exhibited in 1855, and won a first class medal. Through the 
influence of the clergy it was decreed, a few days after the Coup d^ifitat 
of 1851, though the likenesses of Rousseau and Voltaire were upon its 
front, that the Panth6on should become a church. Thus losing their 
proposed destination, only one* of Ohenavard's cartoons, The Divine 


Tragedy, was afterwards finished as a picture, and it is now in the 
Luxembourg, It contains forty colossal figures, representing the 
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Trinity striking, by the aid of Death and the Angel of Justice, the 
heathen gods from existence- It is fuU of significant and wonderful 
invention. Ohenavard had exhibited in 1833, in the HaU of Drawings, 
a drawing of The Trial of Louis XVI. Louis Philippe very unexpect- 
edly entered the exhibition. After gazing for a long time at the 
picture, in which his father was placed between Sainterre and Marat, 
he forbade its remaining, and ordered it to the Tuileries for further 
examination. It was subsequently exhibited in the Universal Exposi- 
tion of 1855, and is now owned by Prince Napoleon. 

Pils was the product of the National School of instruction, gradu- 
ating in 1838 at the ilcole des Beaux- Arts, when, with the picture, 

Peter Healing the Cripple at the Gate of 
the Temple, he took the Prix de Rome. He 
had had instruction, also, from Lethi^re and 
Picot. In 1863, when that school, under 
the Minister Nieuwerkerke, was withdrawn 
from the direction of the Institute and its 
departments rearranged, he was made, with G6r6me and Gabanel, as 
a propitiation of the classical infiuence, one of the three professors 
of the ]ficole des Beaux- Arts. His career was, indeed, full of honors. 
He painted subjects from Scripture, mythology, and history, until he 
travelled in the Crimea and made sketches for painting the scenes of 
the Crimean war, when he became a military painter, and is one of 
the last representatives of the older panoramic style of battle paint- 
ing, now superseded by the modern treatment of incident. As early 
as 1849, Eouget de TIsle, its Author, Singing the Marseillaise, a pic- 
ture touching upon both departments that were to form his practice 
in art, the historical and martial, drew marked attention to him. In 
later works he is seen at his best in The Battle of the Alma, bought 
by the Government in 1861, and at his worst, perhaps, in a Eeception 
of Algerian Chiefs in 1860, exhibited in 1867, and for which he re- 
ceived great honors from the Emperor and Empress, for in it all is 
made to fiatter the reigning power. 

Heinrich Lehmann, naturalized in France in 1847, was made a 
member of the Institute and the successor of Pils as Professor in 

the ^cole des Beaux- Arts. He was one of 


Karl Ernst Rudolf Heinrich Lehmann 

(i8i4-’8a), Kell. the forcmost portrait painters of his time, 

L*Ho^***'46^^or»53 employed by the Government in 

Mem. Inst. '64. mural painting in the new H6tel de Ville 

Mem. uup. Council of B. Arts '75. upon its rebuilding after 1870, a success 
largely obtained through the influence of his master, Ingres. His 
19 
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German tendencies were neyer quite lost in his French adoption. He 
attempted to adhere to his master’s feeling for form, though not always 
snccessfolly. He, however, added a charm to Ingres’ classicism by 
engrafting upon it something of his German mysticism, and was led 
by the truer tendencies of his later art to combine nature with that 
master’s teaching, and painted a Hamlet after Delacroix and a Mig- 
non after Scheffer. But at his death he left in the terms of his 
bequest of a prize, a perpetual expression of his contempt for “ the 
degradation which the unclassic doctrines of the day favor.” He also 
improved in color in his later works, but a weirdness of coloring, 
'‘pallid as. that of a dream,” always had a great attraction for him. 
Pine draughtsmanship and conscientious labor of great finish in detail 
gave a permanent value to his works. 

Couture, who also, in his style, turns towards the preceding period, 
was the pupfi. of Gros and of Delaroche. Gros said to him one day : 

“ My little fellow, your drawings are like those 

Thomas Couture * 

(i 8 i 5 -' 79 ), seniis. of 811 old academiciaii. Ah, if you were only 

Med. 3d cl. ’44; ci.'47,'55. older, WO would crush those abominable roman- 

L Hon ’48 ^ 

cers.” He thus bears the approval of the school 
of which the strength was design. He is euphoniously described 
as ^^trapu, membru, and moustachu,” squat, strong-limbed and 
moustachioed. Of great vigor and firmness of wiU, yielding nothing 
to the idiosyncrasies of others, conceding nothing to the mode, but, 
from his first picture, A Young Venetian After an Orgy (1840), to his 
last, exhibited after his death, Tfn Pifferaro (1879), maintaining his 
own individuality, he could well combat with abominable adver- 
saries, were they romancers or realists. But it was not to victorious 
and permanent results, for, though vigorous, his talent, like his life 
and character, was undisciplined and, though fecund of grandly 
conceived designs, he seldom continued them to completed pictures. 
Conception after conception crowded each other, until all would be 
superseded by another subject. These abandoned sketches, gathered 
at a posthumous exhibition of his works, gave to it the sad appella- 
tion, The Apotheosis of the Incomplete. To the able design early 
approved by Gros, he added a charming color, which is rich and 
golden in general, though sometimes silver lights prevail ; a technique 
that for quality has been rarely surpassed ; and a composition which 
enabled him, like David and Horace Vemet, to throw large numbers 
of figures into pleasing relation, — ^to make a picture. He worked 
largely from the intellect, which gives to his pictures deep signifi- 
cance ; makes most of them keen satires with a general inclination 
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to allegory. But he tempered the purely sensuous tendency of French 
feeling, although he did not fail to present the passions and senti- 
ments required by the scene which now represents him among the 
distinguished works of the Luxembourg. He took the second Prix 
de Eome in 1837, and his Troubadour (1844) commanded a price of 
55,000 francs (at the Gsell sale). But all previous successes were 
eclipsed, and, as it resulted, all future ones prevented by his famous 
picture. The Decadence of the Eomans, painted in 1847 when he was 
only thirty years of age. His previous 'works had, indeed, through 
his timidity perhaps, possessed an obvious conventional side, but here 
his individuality arose to frank and free expression of itself. The 
picture was seemingly a reconciliation of the sculpturesque classicism 
of Ingres and the passion and romantic ardor of Delacroix. The 
enormous canvas seemed, indeed, to have a flame playing over it as of 
Eaphael, kindled to emotion by Rubens,” says one enthusiastic com- 
mentator. To drawing and color it added a wonderful power of 
clearly telling the story. This one picture, painted at thirty, did at 
once for him what G^ricault’s masterpiece, painted at twenty-eight, 
only eventually did for him — ^it made him celebrated : he was ac- 
claimed and idolized at the time. It gave him a European reputation. 

In detail, it presents an orgy, symbolic of the vices that led to Eome's ruin, 
placed in a Corinthian hall, around which stand the statues of the men who had 
made Eome : Brutus, Pompey, Cato, and Germanicns. Thus ingeniously was 
secured an antithesis of Roman history in the contrasting presence of the I^man 
Tirtues. The sky in the freshness of dawn is seen through the open architecture, 
and worn-out Borne is symbolized in the enervated actors of the waning feast, who 
are men fit for conquest — ^Romans, but with a manhood wasted. In the central 
foreground the magnificent figure of a woman extended on a long couch, some- 
what in the attitude of the figure in one of the tympana of the Parthenon, looking 
with large eyes wearily out of the picture, seems to symbolize Venus and cofivey 
an impression of even her sense of the dissatisfying nature of such joys. This 
was a portrait of the artist’s future wife. 

An early success tbus secured, the artist relied, without the cul- 
ture of wider travel or study, upon the genius which he undoubtedly 
possessed, but which an over self-esteem and pride now blighted, and 
he soon became hardly more than a critic of society and art, paint- 
ing satires which were, however interesting, wholly unworthy of his 
talent. One of these. The Realist, was a burlesque upon Courbet's 
claim, that artists should paint nature^s unmodified features. 

It represents an imaginary pupil of Courbet assiduously painting the head of 
a boar, while the classic bust of Alexander is used for a stooL Around the room 
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are seen, in the place of the usual hric-a-brac of an artist’s studio, the supposed 
sources of realistic inspirations : a cabbage, an old lantern, and a clouted shoe. 

The drawing for this was photographed and extensively purchased 
by artists, who maintained that Couture had out-done the realist on 
the realist^s own ground. He received comnaiissions under Napoleon 
III. : in 1856 for The Volunteers of 1793, the future army of 
Napoleon L, and (1857) for The Christening of the Prince Imperial, 
designed for a ceiling of the Louvre, This brought him among the 
official painters of the Court, but, because of a quarrel with the 
Empress about the baptismal robe, the order was withdrawn and the 
picture left unfinished The incident led him to refuse to exhibit 
again at the Salons. 

Among his works, a study for The Volunteers is in the Vanderbilt Gallery, and 
a sketch of two figures of it is in the Boston Museum, where it is among the most 
valued pictures of the collection. Damocles (1873) ; Joeunda ; Love of Gold (1844) ; 
The Gipsy (1852) ; The Falconer (Collection of M. Baucune, Berlin, 1855) ; The 
Return of the Troops from the Crimea ; the decoration of the Chapel of the 
Virgin of St. Eustaehe; and Day Dreams (Wolfe Collection, Kew York, and 
Walters Gallery, Baltimore), a boy fragile, melancholy, and beautiful, in a reverie 
over his soap bubbles, are others of his works. Damocles, also called Liberty in 
Chains, was intended to express the slavery into which Art and Letters had fallen 
under Napoleon III. In The Thorny Path he satirizes the influence of woman by 
a beauty cold, hard, but graceful, and radiantly clothed in gauze, driving before 
her carriage with a whip through a path in which thorns grow high, helpless men 
of all times and classes, old Silenus with bloated form leading. 

He published a hook (1867), Studio Conversations,^’ whiob con- 
tain valuable suggestions on painting. ^ Famous through, his Orgy, 
but never again equalling it, his fellow-artists rendered indifferent to 
him by his insufferable conceit, he was obscured from sight for some 
years before his death, when he was tauntingly called, only a teacher 
of Americans.’’ But among them were developed many distinguished 
ones, as William M. Hunt, George B. Butler, and others. 

Following in the semi-classical style almost all of whom are Hors 
Ooncours, are : 

Louis Janmot (1814^ ), Lyons : pupil of Orsel at Lyons and of Ingres at 

Paris ; medal 3d class ’45 ; 2d class '59 ; rappel, ’61.— Charles Alexandre Francois 
Morin (1809-’86), Rouen : pupil of Chaumont and L^on Cogniet ; Legion of Honor 
’65.— Victor Louis Mottez (1809- ), Lille: pupil of Pieot and of Ingres; medal 8d 

1 While the Prussian army was occupying France, Couture’s house had been appro- 
priated to Its use, and he himself was even reduced to finding substitutes for his 
linen which the enemy requisitioned for cleaning their guns. His condition attracted 
notice in the street from a newly-arrived general, who, learning that it was Oouturei 
caused his house to be at once cleared for his use. 
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class *38; 2d class *45; Legion of Honor ’46. — ^Charles-Louis Mnller (1815- ), 
Paris: known as Muller of Paris; pupil of Gros, Cogniet, and the Nicole des Beaux- 
Arts ; medal 3d class *38 ; 2d class ’46 ; 1st cl^s *48, *55, Exposition Universelle ; 
Legion of Honor *49 ; Of&cer *59 ; Member of Institute *64. — Alphonse Ouri 
(1828- ), Versailles: pupil of Qosse and of Delacroix. Aside from his decorative 

works in the Paris H6tel de Ville; the Tuileries; the Prince of Wales* Hotel, Pould, 
at Sandringham; the Ehedive*s palace at Cairo; and the Palais Narisehkin, St. 
Petersburg, which, by the Legion of Honor *68, made him Hors Ooncours, he has 
few works. — Dominique Papety (1815-49), Marseilles: pupil of Cogniet and of the 
ficole des Beaux- Arts ; Prix de Rome *36; dying at thirty-four, his early promise 
was unfulfilled. — Henri Pierre Picon (1822- ), Nantes ; pupil of JOelaroche 

and G-leyre ; medal 2d class *48, *57. — Jean-Baptiste Poueet (contemporary). — 
Saint Laurent-de-Mflres : pupil of H. Plandrin ; medal 3d class *61 ; medal *64 ; 
worked with Flandrin for nine years on his works in St. G-ermain-des-Pr^s at Paris 
and in the Church d*Ainay at Lyons. — Prosper-Louis Roux (1817- ), Paris: pupil 
of Delaroche, and, in Delaroche’s style, painted Delaroche*s subjects of histor- 
ical genre ; medal 3d class *46 ; 2d class *67 ; rappel *59.— Louis-Henri de Eeudder 
(1870- ), Paris : pupil of Gros and Charlet ; medal 3d class *40 ; 2d class *48 ; 

Legion of Honor *63. — ^Pran^ois Charles Savinien Petit (1815-*78), Fr^mily : pupil 
of Auguste Hesse ; medal 3d class *34 ; 2d class *55, Exposition XJniverselle *64. 
— Jacques Pilliard (1814- ), Vienne : pupil of Orsel and Bonneford ; medal 3d 

class *43 ; 2d class *44, *48.-^ules Richomme (1818- ), Paris : pupil of Drdll- 

ing ; medal 8d class *40 ; 2d class *42 ; rappel *62 ; rappel *63 ; Legion of Honor 
*67. — ^Emile Signol (1804- ), Paris : pupil of Blondel and Gros ; still paints the 
history and Scripture scenes which he has painted for two-thirds of the century, 
and in which he has won honors during all its changes of standards ; 1st Prix de 
Rome *30 ; medal 2d class *34 ; 1st class *35 ; Legion of Honor *41 ; Officer *65 ; 
Member of Institute, *60, — G. L. Tabor (1818-*69), Paris : pupil of Delaroche ; 
medal 1 867. — ^Louis Charles Timbal (1822-*80), Paris : pupil of DrSlling ; medal 
2d class *48, *57, *59 ; 1st class *61 ; Legion of Honor *64 ; his picture, The 
Agouy of Our Lord (1867), is in the Luxembourg. — ^Th^ophile Auguste Vauchelet 
(1802- 73), Passy ; pupil of Abel de Pujol and Hersent ; Prix de Rome *29 ; medal 
3d class *31 ; 1st class *46, *61 ; Legion of Honor *61.— Ldon Viardot (1805- ), 
Dijon : pupil of Ary Scheffer ; medal 2d class *35. — Jean Louis Hector Vigor 
(1819-’79), Argentan ; pupil of Monvoisin, Delaroche, DrSlling, and Lehmann, 

The painting maintained by a class of artists somewhat in the 
old historical style forms a connection with the renewal, after the 
official efforts for that purpose in 1874, of historical painting in the 
younger artists, chiefly pupils of Bouguereau, Oabanel, and others, 
painters of the figure. As these masters form a transition to it, it 
is placed after them. 

Though allied to this class, the school of the neo-grecs is left to 
be introduced by its special leader, G6r6me, and precedence is now 
given to the painting of landscape with animals, and to the Oriental- 
ists of the Third Period, as continuing classes of art inaugurated and 
practised in the preceding period, and thus the next older of the 
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family groupa The Orientalists in their practice include both land' 
scape and genre. 

PAINTEBS OF lAN’DSCAPE WITH AHIMALS. 


Eosa Bonheur, that “honored master” as she is termed by 
Olaretie, is the greatest woman-painter of animals of France and of 

all lands. She paints them with a simple 
08aa-'*°rBordM«. hearty love, as they are, and thus with more of 

M«d.3dci. '45: nature than Landseer, who invests them with 

id o'. ^ human wit and intelligence ; and with less of a 

L. Hon. 1865 from Empross. sensitiveness to pictorial quality and color than 
Leo™oid"cro«T8*8o.’ '*** Troyon. Her heartiness imparts a charm to 
Cross Roysi o'rd. Isabella the all her works, and ws are drawn to her creations 
Catholic, 1880. as to the “beasties” themselves, and derive 

Exempt by special Order, 1853. , ,, ,, , , . , — 

from them the same wholesome unpulses. En- 
gravings have made her pictures well known, but they have not 
made known, except by implication, her early life in which love of 
animals and drawing were mastering passion's ; nor her early home, 
lacking material wealth, but rich in the high aims of a family of 
artists ; nor yet, except still by implication, the charming home of 
her later years, the Chateau of By, a village a few miles from Fon- 
tainebleau. Her father, Eaymond Bonheur, lived at Bordeaux, where 
he painted portraits, landscapes, famished illustrations to publishers, 
and gave lessons. He was a thorough republican and personally 
acquainted with the revolutionary leaders. Borne down by poverty, 
he was still more embarrassed by marrying one of his pupils as poor 
as himself, but as she was a fine musician, the joint income from 
their lessons had enabled him to begin for the Paris Salon two 
large pictures, when his spirit was broken and his life bxurdened by 
her dying and leaving him with four children. In 1829 he removed 
to Paris and confided his children to the care of a worthy woman 
living near the Champs Elys6es, whom they fondly called “Mother 


Catharine.” Eosa, who was the eldest, passed whole days of absorbed 
life in the Bois de Boulogne, playing truant from the school of the 
Sisters of Chaillot. ; It is said she spent hours on the grass studying 
the clouds. Then she would form a background by smoothing the 
dust, and, regardless of the wondering spectators, draw on it with a 
stick what was before her : the silhouettes at the horizon, the passing 
people, but above aU, the animals. Before leaving Bordeaux, her 
parents would often miss her, and had come to know that they would 
find her under the spell of the coarsely-carved and rudely-painted 
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■wild boar's bead which served as a sign at the neighboring pork 
butcher’s. From these pursuits she was apprenticed to a milliner, 
but in a week her sad and wan face caused her father much 
sorrow, and finally he joyfully announced that he had arranged with 
Madame 2., the directress of a boarding-school, to receive her, three 
additional lessons from him in the school per week being the com- 
pensation. There, after various other annoying misdemeanors, strik- 
ing and cunning caricatures of her companions and teachers, fixed 
upon the ceilings by means of threads and pellets of bread, were 
traced to her. Rosa was condemned to dry bread, writes a biographer, 
but the admirable sketches were retained to enrich the portfolio of 
Madame X. Drawing fascinated the girl who has since gro'wn into the 
noble-hearted and generous woman, and who must then have pos- 
sessed the germs of fine character. It claimed her attention from all 
else, and as also the richer pupils taunted her with her poverty, her 
father removed her. He had married in 1842 a second wife, Madame 
Peyrol, a widow with two sons. Her activity and intelligent manage- 
ment multiplied, not only the loaves and fishes, but all the necessaries 
of comfortable life. Much loved by all the largo family, for whom 
she wisely cared, she was fondly called “ la mamiche,” the equivalent 
for mother in her native Auvergne dialect. Rosa then for four years 
faithfully drew from the paintings of the Louvre, and with two small 
pictures. Goats and Sheep and the Two Rabbits, which now hangs in 
the studio of her sister, Madame Peyrol, made, in 1841, her first 
appearance at the Salon. By her talent and industry the pressure of 
poverty was soon removed from the household. It can well be imag- 
ined that in their community of tastes, , the Bonheurs were a happy 
family. All loved art, and all loved animals, Rosa with peculiar inten- 
sity. In the evenings of those early years the father sat in his arm- 
chair and gave advice and lessons to his pupils and to his children, of 
whom five, the fifth being Germain, the child of the second marriage, 
and now a landscape painter, lived proudly to sign themselves each, 
“ Pupil of my father.” 

Auguste, born 1824 painted animals with landscape backgrounds 
of more mellovmess and beauty than Rosa's. He attained the honor of 


Augutt* Francois Bonhaur 
<i 824 '' 34 )» Bordeaux. 

Mad. 3d el. *51, *57. 
ad ei, *59. 
ist cl, '61, ‘da. 

L. Hon. '67. 


Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1867, and 
but for the eclipsing fame of his sister would 
have an oven wider reputation than he has. 
Isidore Jules, bom 1827, is a sculptor of animals. 
He appeared in the Salon of 1848 vrith both a 


painting and a piece of sculpture, but afterwards abandoned painting. 
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He received medals in 1865 and 1867. J uliette, now Madame Peyrol, 
is also a painter of animals, and received a medal in 1855. Prom her 
husband^s foundry the statues of her brother, Isidore, are produced. 
Her two children are continuing into the third generation the artistic 
tendencies of the family. Madame Peyrol has in her studio, over her 
husband^s exhibition room, a portrait of her sister with short hair 
and in simple female attire of green, painted by her brother Auguste. 

In those years, in the early home, the father in his teachings used 
to predict that the new French School would be landscape, with such 
men as Decamps, Fran(jais, Cabat, Eousseau, Troyon, and Corot as 
leaders and teachers. One evening, it is related, one of the family 
was reading aloud, as was the custom. The book was George Sand^s 
La Mare an Diable, and the passage, the celebrated description of a 
ploughing scene, with which it opens : '^The ploughman young and 
robust, the ground rich, eight vigorous oxen, and a bright autumn 
sunlight lighting up the scene;” Madame Sand closes the descrip- 
tion with the comment : It would be a noble subject for a painter.” 
“ Yes,” interrupted Eosa, ^Hhe author is right.” Eosa painted it. 
It was exhibited in 1850, is her greatest work, and has a place in the 
Luxembourg — Plowing in the Nivernais. ^In England, however, 
where in later years she is more highly esteemed even than in France, 
her masterpiece is considered to be The Horse Fair. This work 
occupied her for eighteen months, and, in frequenting the old horse 
market on the Boulevard de THopital for the studies of it, she adopted 
male attire to avoid notice from the frequenters of the place. 

It is a group of twenty or more strong Percheron horses ; they are white, 
dappled, black, and splendid in the energy of action and draught power indi- 
cated. Some are ridden, some led by sporting, tricky grooms, whom, notwith- 
standing their frequent jests at her expense while making her studies, she has 
faithfully painted as exultant in the mastery of the noble brutes. The scene is in 
a familiar spot of Paris, with the dome of the Invalides and an avenue of trees 
seen in the background.^ 

\ The French Q-ovemment wished to buy it, but it was sold into England to Gamhart 
Aj Co. for |8,000 before the dose of the Salon ; brought thence to Weehawken, N. Y., by 
Mr. W. P. Weight in 1857, who paid |6,000 for it, it was up to 1887 in the gallery of 
Mr. A. T. Stewart, who is said to have paid for it ^,000 ; at Mrs. Stewart’s death it was 
sold (1887) to Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt for 162,000, and presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. While owned by Gambart <fe Co. it was engraved by Thomas 
Landseer ; as a more convenient form for the engraver, the artist made a replica of half 
the size of the original. This was purchased by Mr. Jacob Bell, who bequeathed it to 
the National Gallery, London. The artist, in the desire to be better represented there, 
then painted a larger replica, hut the exchange was never effected, and this sold in 1886, 
at Christie’s, for $15,000. A third replica, small and in waterHjolor, is also owned in 
England. 
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Solid and firm modelling; accuracy of action rendered vith 
spirit ; fidelity to patient observation ; the representation of space 
above, before, and behind her figures ; fine rendering of the spirit 
of the animals, are the qualities of the picture, and with landscape 
of great grandeur added, represent her style. In acquiring a large 
and broad manner of treating the horse she has freely acknowl- 
edged indebtedness to studies left by GSricault. From her d§but in 
1841 to 1853 she exhibited annually at the Salon, omitting that of 
J 852, as she w-as then working on her Horse Fair, which graced the 
Salon of 1853. Her father never saw this, as he died just before it 
was completed ; but when, on his deathbed, he asked for Bosa’s latest 
work. Plowing in the Nivernais was shown him, and be expressed 
groat satisfaction. She had obtained for him the place of Director 
of the Free School of Design for Girls, founded through her efforts, 
but in 1849 she took the position herself. In this she is aided by her 
sister. 

Her principal pictures number about forty, but between the exe- 
cution of these she has painted many smaller ones. After her Horse 
Fair she travelled in the Pyrenees, and took thence many subjects. 
She has painted some portraits, one of George Sand at the age of 
twenty-five, which she presented to that author. She has also done 
some works in sculpture. One day, in 1865, she was surprised by the 
Empress Eugdnio, who entered unannounced, kissed her as she rose 
from the easel to receive her, delayed a few moments, and was gone. 
The woman artist found that the woman sovereign had pinned upon 
her working blouse the Cross of the Legion of Honor. The Emperor 
had boon hesitating to confer a decoration on a woman when the 
Empress, having, during his absence, been left Regent, drove over 
from Fontainebleau near by and, in its bestowal by her hand, added 
to its value. The Empress bought Sheep on the Seashore from 
the Universal Exposition of the same year. The artist has since re- 
ceived the Leopold Cross of Honor, from the Bang of Belgium, and by 
order of the Crown Prince of Prussia her residence was respected by 
the Prussians during the Franco-Prussian War. Says Henry Bacon : 

“ Her home, the Ohfiteau of By, dates from the time of Louis XT. Since her 
poKshase of it she has raised the roof, tamed the chapel into an orangery, and 
added a picturesque building, which contains, on the first floor, her stable, and, on 
the second, her studio. In a wire enclosure on her grounds are two chamois from 
the Pyrenees. Other enclosures hold sheep and deer, which, even to the stag with 
antlers of six branches, receive the caresses of tlteir mistress like pots. A cow and 
bull graze upon the lawn ready to serve as models, for which they, as the finest of 
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their kind, are well worthy. Two life-size do^, the sculptured animals of her 
brother Isidore, are found supporting the ehinaney in her studio, and at the end 
of a linden aTenue in her lawn is a Gaul attacking a lion, in bronze, also by him. 
In her studio is also found a landscape by her father.” ^ 

By special decree, July 27, 1853, exemption was accorded her. 
Her principal works are : 

Two Babbits ; Goats and Sheep, 1841 : Animals at Pasture (evening) ; Cow 
Lying in Pasture ; Horse for Sale ; Shorn Sheep (terra-cotta), 1842 : Horses Going 
from Watering ; Horses in a Meadow, 1843 : Cows at Pasture ; Sheep in Meadow ; 
The Meeting (landscape with animals), 1844 : The Three Mousquetaires ; Sheep 
and Lamb Lost in a Storm ; Ploughing ; Cows and Bull ; Ram, Sheep and Lamb ; 
Cows at Pasture, 1845 : Plock on the Road ; Repose ; Sheep ; A Flock ; Sheep 
and Goats ; Pasture, 1846 : Ploughing ; Sheep in Pasture ; Dead Nature ; Study 
of Horses, 1847 : Oxen and Bulls ; Sheep in Pasture ; Pasturing of the Oxen of 
Solers ; Dog Running (study) ; The Miller on the Road ; Ox, Bull and Sheep (in 
bronze), 18& : Ploughing in the Mvemais (Luxembourg) ; Shadow, 1849 : Morn- 
ing (sheep), 1851 : Horse Fair, or Market at Paris ; Cows and Sheep, 1853 : Hay- 
ing in Auvergne (Luxembourg), 1865 : Mare ; Sheep on the Seashore (bought by 
the Empress Eugdnie) ; Ox and Cows (Scotch) ; Shepherd ; Colts of Arragon ; A 
Barque ; Stags ; Kids in Repose ; Skye Ponies ; Scotch Shepherd, 1867, E. U. 
Works ordered chiefly from England, that were not usually sent to the Salon, are; 
The Painter, 1868 : Sheep at Pasture, 1871 : Forest of Fontainebleau, 1873; Meadow 
near Fontainebleau ; Monarch of the Glen ; Pack of Wild Boars, 1879 ; Foraging 
Party ; On the Alert ; Lions at Home, a charming piece of animal genre represent- 
ing a family of lions in their natural relations in their cage, 1881. 


Jacque, who is high in rank among fche painters of landscape and 
animals, and who excels in both, harmonizes the two with true feel- 
ing. He first became known as an etcher. 
Like Millet, for a time he sought elegance 
of style, but abandoned it to give to the 
figures of his scenes only the rural look 
natural to them. This change took place 
in Jacque about 1844 ; in Millet, a little" 
later. Before that artistes merit was gen- 
erally acknowledged, Jacque highly appreciated Millet’s art ; they 


Charles ^mile Jacque 
(1813- ), Paris. 

3d cl, Med. '51 for Engraving. 
Rappel '61, '63 for Engraving. 
3d. cl. '61, Painting. 

Rappel '63, Med. *64. 

3d cl. Med. 1867, E. U. for Eng. 
L. Hon. ’67. 


1 A further description of a ring at her carefully closed gates makes the bell set the 
evidence of her love of animals reverberating : “ The jingle of the bell is at once echoed 
by the barking of numerous dogs ; the hounds and bassets in cborus, the grand St. 
Bernard in slow measures like the bass dram in an orchestra. After the first excitement 
has begun to abate, a remarkably small house pet that has been somewhere in the in- 
terior, arrives upon the scene, and with his sharp, shrill voice again starts and leads the 
canine chorus. By this time the eagle In his cage has awakened, and the parrot, whose 
cage is built on the comer of the studio, adds to the racket.” (Henry Bacon in the 
Century Magazine, Oct., 1884.) 
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became friends, and between them a reciprocal influence w^ devel- 
oped. Jaoque still has bis borne in a little bouse with a large studio 
at tbe end of a garden at Barbison, tbe place sanctified by the life 
with its patient sufferings of poverty and tbe death of both Millet 
and Bousseau. 

Having barely left school, Jaoque entered the oflflce of a notaiy, 
but after a second attempt to pursue that profession, began at seven- 
teen tbe study of engraving — ^joining tbe army, however, in the 
exciting period of 1830, and loyally remaining in it for the required 
seven years. But in tbe army, as in the notary’s ofiBce, he made 
drawings, selling them for a franc apiece. Eesuming his arts, he 
worked for two years as an engraver on wood in England, and began 
to paint in 1845. His drawing has something of the precision derived 
from his previous habits of engraving, but in rendering color he showed 
early almost a positive blindness ; green, particularly, he makes crude 
and harsh. Indeed, his range of color for a time was limited to a few 
grays and yellows, for which a dull brown was sometimes substituted. 
His later works show a vast improvement in this respect. But his 
most delicate and charming renderings are best shown in his etchings 
and engravings. These, of which four hundred and twenty have 
been catalogued, are of the highest merit. Although he prefers 
cows and sheep, and as a painter of these animals holds a high rank, 
he has been called 'Hhe Eaphael of Pigs,” so great is his success 
with that unideal race. He even gives to them, as to his other 
animals, their special characteristics, in an environment of light and 
atmosphere, and little airs of mystery, and even suggestions of 
poetry. He has also written a remarkable book on hens, which in 
the court and barnyard scenes of his early pictures he was fond of 
painting. Jaoque has an appreciation of the sentiment that requires 
that the pail at the well, the hoe or rake, incidentally left, should 
have the associations of use and wear, and feels the greater worth of 
the old dog whose decrepitude suggests many years of faithfulness. 
Mdnard recounts that upon his purchasing one such model, his won- 
dering neighbors, thinking he must have a strange love for weak 
animals, brought them to him in great numbers. It was almost 
incredible to them that he should desire to exchange a new wheel- 
barrow for one worn and broken, but most collectors of prints now 
own that wheelbarrow, rendered in a comer of one of his compositions, 
with poultry pecking around it. His inns, his farms and poultry 
yards, his village streets, his skirts of forest, his old walls full of 
crevices, of stams of damp and crumbling plaster, his bams with cob- 
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webs hanging from their ceiling, are fall of the familiar sentiment of 
life, as also are of poetry his far-away twilight skies, for Jacqne is one 
of the harvesters of Constable’s sowings. Not less does he catch the 
distinctive detail of the movement, action, attitude, and relations of 
animals. 

He has taken six third class medals and one when medals were all 
of one value {’64 to ’71), and has therefore been Hors Ooncours since 
that distinction was first established, and lor this, as well as for the 
reason that since 1870 he has not exhibited at the Salons — ^his pictures 
passing directly from his studio to the purchasers by whose orders 
his time is crowded — he has had no recent medals. He has recei ved the 
compliment of having the market flooded with forgeries of his work. 
Among his pictures are many Poulterers. Prom his first exhibition 
in 1845 to 1861, they were at the Salons almost entirely etchings and 
engravings. In 1863 he exhibited the painting. Folding Sheep at 
Barbison. He is represented in the Luxembourg by a picture of his 
earlier heavy coloring, A Sheep in the Border of a Wood (1861) ; 
at the Musde d’ Angers, by Oxen at a Watering Place ; at the Musde 
de Ohilons-sur-Sa 6 ne, by The Watering Place ; and in America by 
a very large number. His etching of 1886, Sheep Passing into the 
Fold, seems to surpass any that he had previously executed. The 
management of the light, the delicate rendering of the wool, the 
grouping, the feeling, all serve to make a picture complete, effective, 
beautiful. 

Excepting Eosa Bonheur, Veyrasset is the painter in France who 
best understands horses — ^working horses, it should be said, for the 
J«ie. Jacue. veyraas.t thoroughbrcd high-stepper uover enters 

(1825- ), Paris. his pictures. Veyrasset’s father, a jeweller, 

Med. ' 66 , ’ 69 . Engraving, informed him when a youth of twenty-three 

add. '7a, L. Hon. ’78. , , , , . ^ 

that he must earn his hying as he could, for 
his own business had been ruined in the Eevolution of 1848. He 
had previously thrown all possible discouragements in the way of 
his son’s becoming an artist, a tendency to that profession haying 
been developed where the son had been placed to fit bimHalf for a 
trade, viz., at the Drawing School in the Ene de I’i^cole de Medicine, 
a school that has awakened the artistic powers of many artists now 
of high rank. Decamps also had urged the father to test the genu- 
ineness of his son’s vocation for art by its power to surmount obsta- 
cles. In the real difdculties that he now encountered, Veyrasset 
began to copy the pictures of the Louvre and practised etching, of 
the entire range of which he became a thorough master. After 
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some iastruction, chiefly from Heinrich Lehmann, he appeared in the 
Salon of 1853 with a strong portrait of his brother, and A Farm 
Cart, the forerunner of what he afc last settled into reproducing — the 
scenes to which his afEections had been drawn by his life on his f ather^s 
farm at Gravelle, viz., its Farm Yards and Hay Carts, drawn in fields of 
far-away horizons by strong, working animals. The Watering Place, 
of the Salon of 1875, is a simple scene, but full of true feeling for 
artistic effect. A Eelay of Horses for Tow Boats and The Fair of 
St. Catharine at Fontainebleau appeared in 1878, and won him a 
decoration. Early in his struggle, as soon as his income permitted, 
he took a modest room in iScouen and there became the friend and a 
student of the methods and style of ifedouard Fr^re. He now lives 
at one of those villages that, surrounding Fontainebleau, form the 
chosen homes of artists, Samois on the Seine, where he is enabled to 
study the horses of the boats and barges, which he reproduces with 
the charm born of affectionate rendering. Some of his works show- 
ing his range of subjects are : 

1851, Drinking Cider ; Harvesters : 1857, The Harvesters’ Luncheon ; Cart of 
Wheat : 1879, Information ; Market Dues : 1880, Rest of the Harvesters ; The 
Horse Perry ; La Petite Culture : 1881, Old Horse at the Gate of the Blacksmith ; 
Chanticleer : 1882, The First Grain : 1888, Two Scenes in Algeria: 1884, The Horse 
Perry ; The Relays : 1885, Arab Cavaliers at a Pountain; Breton and Norman 
Jockeys: 1886, Vintage ; River in a Village : 1887, Tow Horses ; Blacksmith at the 
Market He has exhibited in all the Salons except that of ’88 from 1850 to 1887 
inclusive, one hundred and nine pictures, besides three series of pictures. Pom- 
teen of these were etchings ; two after his friend, fidouard Fr6re’s, A Cooper, and 
Prayer of the Little Breton ; five aquarelles, four pastels, and two drawings. Six 
are scenes of Harvesters; ten of Field Peasants, Shepherds, and Gleaners ; six of 
Tow Horses, in the Morning, in the Evening, on the Seine, on the Mamo, in 
Relays, or Crossing the Perry Boats ; five Perry Boat Scenes ; four of Horses 
Watering (1868, ’66, ’68, ’69) at Sunset, at Sunrise ; five Smithies ; five Parm Carts, 
ranging from his early Manure Cart of 1868 to that of the full harvest filled with 
golden grain of 1878 ; and three were portraits, one in 1858 of his brother. 

Troyon's fellow-townsman and pupil, Van Maroke, has attained 
high rank in the line of Lis master^s successes. He is, indeed, a 
^ ^ ^ . master of brush-work and vivacious effect, 

(i 8 a 7 - ), s»vr«i. Lut doGS uot oftcu attain Troyon s feeling 

L* Hon^' E.u. pootry. He groups and models with ox- 

oellonce, usually making marked contrast of 
color, as a white cow against a black one. His pictures, forty-three 
in all up to 1882, have been conspicuous in every annual Salon since 
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he his d6but in 1857. They form a series of Taried pasture 
scenes and milking times. Some of his works are : 

Water Trenches ; and Scene of the Imperial Farm, 1875 : The Chariot ; and 
Village Fair, 1861 : Pastvires by the Sea ; Pastures in the Woods, 1808: Village 
Pastures, 1875. 

His daughter. Mile. Marie Van Marcke, exhibited in the Salons 
of 1874 and 1875 j in the last, A Grassy Comer. 

Schenck’s admirers feel that Millet has no more certain touch 
for the peasant’s sad sincerity, G6r6me is no surer of his arohae- 
^ . .,u .. c u L ological details or of race characteristics, 
(i8a8- ). Giuckstadt. Meissoiiier of subtle expression, nor Detaille 

Med. '65; Med. 3d cl. '76. qj ; Dg NeuTiUe of French, patriotism than 
he of the emotions of his woolly friends. They are truly his 
friends, for he owns his models, a flock of sheep kept in the fields 
of his home at iScouen. He represents chiefly their timidity, their 
terror, their shelter-seeking, sometimes making them almost human 
in sentiment — he is, indeed, the ]Sdouard Fr^re of the flocks. He 
was a pupil of L6on Oogniet. His Last Hour represents sheep in 
the butcher’s shambles, in which their terror at the red floor and 
smell of blood, their despair, for with their susceptible instincts they 
have a foreboding of their doom, make the scene really a tragedy. 
Dramatic power contrasted with ovine simplicity characterizes his 
tender subjects. This is again illustrated by Anguish (1878) in which 
a wounded Iamb is rapidly bleeding to death ; the ravens’ keen sense 
of prey has perceived this and led them, in evil boding, to hover 
about. The mother, cognisant of all, is agonized and in despair, 
but in vain, bleats for the shepherd. One of his scenes, though ludi- 
crous, is stiU pathetic : sheep, seeing no other accessible shelter, are 
flocking around, under, almost upon, a donkey standing docilely near, 
and not rejecting the trust reposed in him (Metropolitan Museum, 
New York). 

Among other painters of landscape with animals are : 

Camille Paris, whose Bulls in the Eoman Campagna is a picture of distinction. 
— ^Alfred Auteroche (1831- ), Paris : pupil of Brascassat and Cogniet. — ^Lfion Baril- 
lot (contemporary), Montigny-lez-Metz : medal 8d class '80 ; 2d class *84 ; pupil of 
Cathelineaux and Bonnat.— Auguste S6bastien B^uard (1810- ), Paris : pupil of 
Granger and Lafond, is a painter of horses in stables or as teams.— Felix Satumin 
Brissot de Warrille (contemporary), Sens : pnpil of Cogniet ; medal 2d class '82 ; 
paints sheep chiefly.— Lonis Coignard (1812-’88), Mayenne ; pupil of Pioot ; medal 
3d class *46 ; 1st class *48 ; first appeared in 1888 with a scene of Mary in the 
D^rt, followed in 1848 by The Disciples at EmmaUa, but in 1846 had gravitated 
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into his true field, that of animals and landscape, hy* Cows at the Border of a 
Wood, and in 1852 was made one of “the living French artists” of the Lux- 
embourg by his Morning Repose,— Philibert L. Couturier (contemporary), Chfi- 
lons-sur-Sadne ; medal 3d class *65 ; rappel *61 ; pupil of Picon ; pain^ poul- 
try.— Jules Didier (1831- ), Paris : Prix de Rome *57 ; medal ’66, ’69.— Pierre 
G-avami (contemporary), Paris: pupil of Fromentin and Busson; medal 8d 
class ’74 ; paints steeple chases, riding schools, and game. — Jules Bertrand G51i- 
bert, (1834r- ), Bagndres-en-Bigorre : medal ’69 ; 2d class ’83 ; paints hounds, 
hunts, and wild animals. — Jean Richard Coubie (1842- ), Paris : pupil of G6r6me ; 
medal 3d class ’74 ; paints horses, hunts, cows, etc., in a spirited treatment of 
subjects. — ^ArsSne D4sir6 D’Haussy (1880- ), Paris : pupil of Lazarges ; has great 
merit in treating domestic animals. — Charles Hermann L5on (1888- ), Havre ; 
pupil of Philippe Rousseau and Fromentin; medal 3d class *73; 2d class 
*79.— Louis Godefroy Jadin (1805-’82), Paris : pupil of Abel de Pujol and Her- 
sent ; medal 8d class ’84 ; 2d class *40 ; 1st class ’48 ; 8d class *66 ; Legion 
of Honor *64 ; eight of his animated Hunting Scenes adorn the dining-room of 
the Minister of State.— Louis Eugene Ijambert (1825- ), Paris : medal *65, *66, 
’70 ; medal 8d class ’78 Exposition TJniverselle ; Legion of Honor ’74 ; he is 
properly placed in art as “the Landseer of Cats;” but he does not ignore the 
dogs ; he was a pupil of Delacroix and has exhibited in every Salon from 1852 to 
1885 except those of 1853 and 1881 — Joseph M41in (1814- ), Paris ; pupil of 
Delaroche and David d* Angers ; medal 8d class *43, ’55 ; 2d class *45, *58 ; 
paints hunts, deer, and dogs. — Alfred Arnile Mery (1824- ), Paris ; pupil of 
Boauc6 ; medal *68. — Charles Monginot (1825- ), Brxenne : pupil of Couture ; 
medal ’69 ; paiuts still life also.— Charles Olivier de Penne (1881- ), Paris : 
pupil of Cogniet; 2d Prix de Rome ’57; medal 8d class *75; 2d class *88.— 
u\m6d6e filie Servin (contemporary), Paris ; pupil of Drdlling ; medal ’67, *69 ; 
2d class *72.— Paul Tavernier (contemporary), Paris : pupil of Oabanol and 
Guillaumet ; medal 8d class ’^.—Dominique Felix de Vuillefroy (1841- ), 
Paris; pupil of Hubert and Bonnat ; medal *70 ; 2d class *75 ; Legion of Honor *80. 
A man of culture, he was attracted from the field of politics, for which he had been 
educated, by his love of art and animals. 


THB OBIENTALISTS. 


Marilhat bequeathed to Fromentin in dying a gift he might him* 
self have enhanced by living, the charming quidities of his jewelled 
reproductions of the East. Ten years his junior, Fromentin caught 
inspiration from his swan song, and echoed its notes for twenty- 
eight years of this period, which Marilhat, by his early death (1844) 
was prevented from entering. This influence, 
most apparent from Fromentin’s d6but in 
1847 to 1860, combined with the natural teu- 
denoies of both, gave them many traits in com- 
mon ; those of idealizing, harmonising, and 
synthetising facts; of seeking elegance of line and softened agreement 


Eugine Fromentin 
(i8ao-*7^, L« Rochelle. 
Med. ad c(. '49 i '67. 

ittol, '5^; fftol. '68. 
t. Hon. * 50 ; Of. * 69 . 

Dip. to Deo. Artlft* *78* 
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rather than contrast of color ; accuracy of eye ; and exactness of 
study. Both trod a middle course between independence and tradi- 
tion ; and both rendered landscape in a real but charming reproduc- 
tion. Fromentin wrote of Marilhat : ^^His work is the exquisite and 
perfect illustration of a journey of which he might haye written the 
text, such is his exactness of eye and yiyacity of style and expression.’’ 

Fromentin’s father was a lawyer, and his grandfather a physician 
who had charge of a lunatic asylum at La Eochelle. The family 
owned a country house in the suburbs, at St. Maurice, which became 
the residence of the son, and shared with his studio in Paris the locality 
of his artistic labors. At nineteen years of age, the young man went to 
Paris to study law, and, after receiving his diploma in 1843, was led by 
a fit of illness to become a painter, to which his father yielded a reluc- 
tant consent. It has been happily said that Fromentin’s genius burst 
at one and the same time from a double chrysalis, that of painting 
and literature. From this dual natal impulse it maintained what is 
very unusual, an equal power in two directions, and he became both a 
fascinating painter and writer ; he was an author of verse in his youth, 
of poetic prose and painting in his maturity. A delicate spirit of 
elevated tone, he had two muses. Said Sainte-Beuve : '^He paints 
in two languages, and is an amateur in neither. The two are in per- 
fect accord ; he passes from one to the other with facility.” For 
the indulgence of the one, he frequented while studying in Paris 
the soirees of Michelet and Sainte-Beuve ; for instruction in the other 
he went, in 1843, when his penchant for painting had felt its wings, 
to Esmond, who had a true affinity with the classicists in land- 
scape ; but Fromentin, being of the epoch and spiiit of Delacroix, 
a year later had gravitated to the more congenial influence of Oabat. 
Insufficiency of technical instruction, however, was with him always a 
weakness — a weakness of which he was cognizant, and against which 
he struggled. His landscapes are complete and sympathetic, but 
the greater exactness of design required for figures he never fully 
mastered, and in some of his works he is accused of narration rather 
than of presentation j of making the anecdote more important than 
the sensation, the emotional significance, in a word, of giving a literary 
turn to his work. One of the three paintings with which he made his 
d4but, A Farm Near Eochelle, is entirely of Oabat’s manner. In the 
others, A Mosque Near Algiers, and A View in the Gorges of the 
Ohiffa, is revealed the source of his true inspiration, Marilhat, the ten- 
dencies of whose influence had been further developed by intoxicating 
draughts of the air and hues of the enchanted land, for in 1840 Fro- 
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mentin had been in Blidah, an Algerian town^ to attend the wedding 
of a friend, an official there. Charmed, he repeated the Tisit in 1848, 
pushing on to Constantine and Boskra, and in 1852-3 he testified to 
the delights this land held for him, by going with his bride to an 
oasis there for their honeymoon. The Salon of 1849 bore evidence of 
this in five Algerian pictures, which won, in that year of liberal con- 
sideration for artists of all schools, a second class medal ; and that of 
1850, in eleven pictures of his travels to Boskra : the Revm de Paris^ 
of 1858, published the written description, A Summer in the Sahara ; 
and the Revue des Deux MondeSy of the same year, his Year of the 
Sahel. In 1857, nine pictures graced the Salon, and won him a 
^^rappel.^^ In both his languages” he painted with a certain ele- 
gance, to which was added a high finish and harmony of color, a power 
which is innate in all true Orientalists, and makes their works a 
luminous page in the French art of the nineteenth century.” 

There is no better interpreter of Arab life than Fromentin. He 
has a keen instinct of movement, with a profound sense of infinite 
freedom and space, and the Arab horse and horsemen spring from 
his brush in a keen delight of action and, indeed, as man and horse 
moved by one will, suggest the centaur to the fancy ; a subject painted 
by him with marked effect in 1868. The flying sweep of the horse 
through a landscape of charming tone is very characteristic of his 
work. His horsemen support themselves erect in the stirrups or 
crouch in their saddles, or turn rapidly to this side or that, and, upon 
occasion, precipitate themselves with a wonderful fury into space. 
Some of these often-repeated subjects, in more or less action, are : 

The Algerian Falconer (1868), sold at the Albert Spencer Sale, New York, 1888; 
an Arab Falconer (1857), owned by* Mr. J. H. Warren, Hoosiok Falls, Mass.; Arab 
Falconer (owned by B. Wall, Providence, B. I.) ; Fantasia (1869), with others, 
all of a kindred treatment : Sirocco (1859). Squall on the Plains o£ Alfa ; Heron 
Chase (1865), and Falcon Chase (1874), are of a quiet motion, and sufficiently alike 
to be pendants to each other— both delightful landscapes, with a far, low horizon. 
In Arab Chiefs, another masterpiece, the throe chiefs skim over the ground on their 
swift horses with a motion of which the continuousness is an impressive feature. 

That he could also paint repose well, is seen by his Kabylo Shepherd, 
carrying in bis arms a lamb too weak to walk. Three of his pictures, 
The Courier, Falcon Hunt in Algiers (1863), and the Country of the 
Oulid Kfayls in Springtime (1861), won a place in the Luxembourg, as 
did also, subsequently, his Arab Encampment, unfinished at his death. 
As he died more than ten years ago, those may at atiy time be 
20 
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remoyed to the Louyre. He neyer attained membership of the 
Institute, but received in 1876 fourteen votes for admission to its 
Academy of Letters. He published, besides accounts of his travels. 
Observations made for an Archaeological Commission,’^ and in 1863 
a romance, Dominique,” undertaken to refute the accusation that 
a man could do but one thing well He also wrote Les Maltres 
d’autrefois — ^HoUande, Belgique,” a volume of most discriminating 
and suggestive criticism. He was among the most cultivated and ele- 
vated men of his generation. A quotation from the beginning of his 
Year of the Sahel will serve a two-fold purpose in giving a glimpse of 
his pleasing personality, the source of his pleasing qualities of style, 
both as a writer and a painter, as well as of the St. Maurice home. 
Of a red bird which he sets at liberty, he writes : 

“ * Knowest thou,^ said I to it, before restoring it to its destiny, before giving it 
to the wind which bore it away to the sea, to which I confided it, * knowest thou 
on a coast where I might have seen thee, a white village in a pale land, where 
the hitter wormwood grows on the borders of the hay fields? Knowest thou a 
dwelling, rilent and often closed ; an alley of lime trees, where one seldom walks; 
paths in a sparse wood, where the dead leaves are massed early in the fall, where the 
buds of thy kind dwell in the autumn and winter? If thou knowest this land, this 
house in the fields, which is mine, return there, if it may be only for a day, and 
hear news of me to those whom I have left there.' " 

George Sand, of whom he was a cherished friend and correspond- 
ent, thus described him : 

Small and delicately constituted ; his face striking in its expression ; his eyes 
magnificent ; his conversation like his paintings and writings— brilliant and strong, 
solid, colored, full. One could listen to him all one's life. Happy those who live 
in the intimacy of this man, exquisite in every respect." 

Among the Orientalists is Charles Th6odore Frdre, Edouard 
Frdre’s brother. He was a pupil of Oogniet and Eoqueplan. Two 
Ch4ri0» Thsodor# Frtfr® filter his d6but in 1834 he departed for the 

0815- ), Parif. Bast in the Algerian Expedition, and then, fioins 
^ to Egypt, became a painter of Eastern scenes 
while he still retained a studio at Paris. Of these he had up tp 1884 
exhibited fortynseven. His Hall of the Arabs of 1860 was bought by 
the Government, and others of his Oriental pictures are found in the 
Museums of Laval, Nancy, Stettin, and in New York 

Ziem, whose pictures are gems of color, is a painter chiefly of 
marine and architecturpl views. He first exhibited in 1849, having 
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FSlix Ziem 
(1821- ) Beaune. 

Med. 3d cl. i 85 I-' 55 . 
i$t cl, 1852. 

L, Hon. 1857 ; Of. 1878. 


been educated in the art school of Dijon. He has painted scones of 
Constantinople and the Hague, but his favorite sub- 
ject is Venice, where he had one of his four studios, 
and which he has represented in every form, delight- 
ing in the reflections caught' in its liquid streets. 
Of these he paints the faintest rippling, and places 
with skill the architectural structures at their sides. This combina- 
tion, in affording relief from the firm and constant lines of severe 
drawing, seems especially adapted to his talent. Ziem ‘‘is obliged to 
hide his insufficient design under an agreeable vapor,” says About. 
Indfeed, his indefinite Venices ai'e like memories, or dreams. His 
observation is not searching nor his sentiment moving, but his impres- 
sions of nature are rendered in a manner not wanting in some of the 
better qualities of art, and he has a constant charm. How thoroughly 
Venice has captured his brush is illustrated by the large number of 
Venetian pictures among his works in America. His delightful 
effects are emphasized by his inimitable and far-away skies, the real, 
vividly blue Venetian sky with a white sail or, at times, the dull red 
one of some Eastern barque thrown against it, and all duplicated in 
the reflecting water. As seen in some of his smaller pictures, they 
make, indeed, jewels of color occasionally verging on the excessive. He 
was a friend of Rousseau and had a studio at Barbison, and he has one 
also at Paris. 

Belly is an Orientalist and also has reputation as a portrait 
painter. He early had instruction from Troyon, but takes rank among 
the first of Rousseau’s pupils as a landscape-painter, and in color and 
action is inferior only to Delacroix. His work 
(ieXi^fst^om^* possesses solidity, truth, and expressive model- 
M*d. 3<i «i. '57. ’«7. ling. Working with sincerity, reflection, and a 
thorough culture, his works have an elegance to 
which his true touch gives exactness, and his 
fresh coloring, charm. Of his works, some of which are The Nile 
(1867) ; Fellahs Tracking a Dahabieh (1864) ; Sirens (1867) ; the 
one of 1861, Pilgrims G-oing to Mecca (Luxembourg) is, if not his 
(^f d^otuvr 6, certainly a masterpiece. 


M«d, 2d ol. ’59 ; 1st ot. ’61. 
Mod. L, Hon. 1862, 


In a defile of men and camels, the end of which is lost in the horizon, 
Copts, Fellahs, Nubians, Turks, Bedouios, Abyssinians, inhabitants of upper and 
lower Egypt, all hare the characteristics of their race emphatically marked in face 
and costume. The heat of the tropics is viridly depicted, the vertical rays of the 
sun being shown by the short and meagre shadows projected by them, and the sun- 
light itself is arid. An immensity of silence and solitude is al^ forcibly conveyed. 
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as tlie caravan gravely follows tlie path made in the pathless desert by the whitened 
bones of the animals of caravans that have passed in previous years.'' (Merson.) 
The artist ingeniously deepens the perspective and varies the line, by the head of 
one of the camels in the middle distance, which, entirely unconscious of the double 
artistic purpose it thus serves in giving the eye a measuring mark, stretches its long 
neck out to snip a tuft of grass, an act too natural to give a suspicion of artifice, 
and thus very skilful invention. 


The artistic qualities of G6rdme have been the subject of much 
discussion. His rare endowments are a study of great interest. Ho 

is an Orientalist of so ^Mntime” a treat- 


jean Leon G^r^me 
(1824- ), Vesoul. 

Med. 3d cl. 1847; 2d cl. '48, * 55 . 

L. Hon. 1855. 

Prof. £coIe des B.-Arts '63. 

Mem. Inst. 1865; Of. L. Hon. 1867. 
Gtand Med. Hon. 1867 E.U. 

1874 and 1878 E. U. 

Com. L. Hon, (878. 

Hon. Mem. Roy. Acad. London. 
Med. Sculp, ad cl. 1878, tst cl. *81. 


ment that that alone would suffice to ren- 
der him eminent : he has executed great 
historic works, that singly might make his 
fame universal : he is so learned a painter 
of the antique that a close study of this 
department of his work produces a sense of 
amazed wonder in view of the underlying 
knowledge necessary to afford his signifi- 


cant touch of motifs, by which he introduces us into family circles 
and enables ns to chat of every-day affairs with the heroes of one and 


another period : he has applied to incident the classic treatment, and 


originated a new style, the refined and graceful neo-grec : he has, oven 


at the time when he was one of the closest of nature’s students, made 


harmony of line so prominent a part of his work, that in the difficulty 
of assigning him to any one class of painting it has been suggested by 
Strahan that he be termed “ a sculptor of canvas : ’’ he has attacked 


and conquered some of the most difficult problems of art execution ; 
such as uniting the most finished treatment with great rapidity of 
movement (as in The Eunners of the Pasha, ^^the catching of a 
motion ” as it were by instantaneous photography) ; the greatest suc- 
cess of fore-shortening (as in the flat level of Caesar’s dead body and 
that in the Execution of Marshal Ifey) ; and difficulties of design arc 
flung broadcast in his works. 


So much is learning, and learning of an extended and varied 
nature, made conspicuous in his pictures, that one at times loses sight 
of the artist in the savant. It has been repeated of him that ho is 
not a painter, but un Tiomme d^esprit who paints,” but the pictorial 
qualities in which he presents his learning leave him still an artist 
of high merit. There is apparent, however, a self-control and self- 
direction that exclude all suggestion of the artist’s abandon, the 
transport of soul under the divine afflatus. Rather than working 
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with an impassioned conception, mind informs and controls his 
tonch ; but it tells a story precise in precious detail, rich in lore, 
and comprehensive in suggestion. Thus, while Fromentin’s Bast has 
been called an “idyl” and Delacroix’s an “epic,” G6r6me’s has been 
denominated an ^^ofiBLcial report.” And it is a report so accurate in 
significant details that one is surprised by its revelations, by which 
without argument, but with unrelenting certainty, the illusory and 
imagined charm of the Orient is pierced and dissipated. But it is by 
presentation of some pictorial instant of time, in a language addressed 
to the eye, not by any relation in a literary way. G6r6me is a 
nomad, both as to space and time, wandering for his subjects through 
all epochs and all lands. But having selected his point, he presents 
it with great concentration of a pictorially dramatic power. But per- 
haps all his pictures may rather be relegated to the ideal country and 
epochs of the man of thought. Being an advocate of close focus, his 
works are of minutest finish ; they make good a claim to most skil- 
ful technique, except when, as at times, his brush work ends in finish, 
and his picture is dry, losing all the soft coloring of flesh, a con- 
dition first appearing in his Almeh of 1864. 

As the son of a prosperous goldsmith, Gdrdme never suffered pov- 
erty, nor were his artistic pursuits opposed. On the contrary, his 
father brought to him from Paris colors, brushes, and one of Decamps’s 
pictures for a copy ; he received lessons at Vesoul, departed for Paris 
with a letter from a friend of Delarocho to that artist, and was allowed 
by his family while pursuing his studios one hundred francs a month. 
His art met besides with an early and emphatic recognition. At seven- 
teen, having received a regular college 'education, including Latin and 
Greek, but nothing of the modem languages, he entered the studio 
of Delaroche, for whom ho always cherished an affectionate loyalty, 
seeing a value in his teachings which Millet never found there, and 
went with him to Itdy when Delaroohe closed his studio in 1844. 
As through grief at the death of his wife in 1846 it was never re- 
opened, G4rdme after his return passed with Hamon and others of 
his fellow-pupils, to the instruction of Gleyre. He also, at the earnest 
desire of his family, having recovered in the fine climate and open air 
h‘fe of Italy from a violent irritation of the nerves, entered the Bcole 
des Beaux-Arts to compete for the Prix de Home. Ho failed in this, 
but the failure prompted him to thorough study of the life-sized nude, 
and he produced a picture of which he said to Delarocho, “I paint 
as I see, but perhaps I do not soe aright, for tho result is thin and 
flat.” “You are right,” said his master, “but you will do better. 
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Ho'wever, send this to the Salon,” This, his first exhibition (1847), 
won the award of a medal, which set upon his dgbut the seal of 
official recognition. It was A Cock Fight, which he thus timidly 
presented under the urgings of Delaroche, and which, though it had 
to compete with the Eoman Decadence of Couture and The Ship- 
wreck of Delacroix in the same Salon, surprised the artist himself by 
winning besides the medal, a place in the Luxembourg. ^ It was hung 
ahoTe the line, but, in its obscurity, had the universally acknowledged 
sceptre of Gautier’s pen extended in favor towards it. That critic 
wrote : 

This year must be marked by a white stone, for a new painter is bom to us, 
who is named G4r6me. To-day I present him to you ; to-morrow he will be 
celebrated.” 

It also made him the head of a school of painting, the neo-grec. 
The unimportant incident of this picture, thus immortalized, was 
placed in the shade of the Acropolis, and treated with that variant of 
the Greek elevation of style which may be truly called the new-Greek. 

A youth of beautiful form in an irresponsible, unreflecting manner is thrusting 
the cocks together as a passing incident of youth's insouciance ; a guileless maiden 
of even greater beauty sits nonchalantly by on the ground looking on. The supreme 
expression of the picture is that of young, impulsive life. But it is full of Greek 
lines of beauty and modellings of form. 

G6rdme, feeling that this surprising success was owing to sim- 
plicity and sincerity, that of an honest young man, who, know- 
ing nothing, could think of nothing better than riveting himself 
to nature and being carried by her step by step,” he said, now found 
that his brush inclined towards the classic, then swung slightly 
towards the allied charm of the religious subjects which had long 
glorified Italy, but remained constant in neither direction definitely. 
He exhibited in 1848 the Scriptural subjects, The Virgin and Child, 
and St. John, and, in continuation of his neo-grec style, Anacreon, 
Bacchus and Cupid, which won him further reputation. This was 
his first treatment of Anacreon, which is still a favorite subject 
with him. In 1860 he exhibited A Grecian Interior — Gyneoaeum, an 
audacious presentation that was severely condemned both in public 
and private. But that he was the successful competitor that year for 
the commission proposed by Ledm-Eollin for the ideal figure of La 
Efipublique (p. 263), a fact which long remained a mystery, was 


1 Personal notes by Q^r6me himself for a fWend, 
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revealed in 1880 when that picture by G6r6me was found in the place 
to which it had been withdrawn from observation by Louis Napoleon 
after the Coup d’ ]Stat. It was then given conspicuous position over 
the desk of the Treasurer of the Municipal Council. He continued 
to exhibit in every Salon, and soon journeyed to Eussia, painted his 
Eussian Musicians, then to Turkey and the Danube (18S4), and after- 
wards travelled in Egypt. His talent now settled into polar direc- 
tion ; it was responding to its true magnet and theme. He returned 
with his memory equipped to render him abounding service. On 
embarking with two comrades for this land of his predilections, he 
wrote “Happy epoch of youth (he was thirty), of light-heartedness, 
of hope.” He returned to be twice decorated, in about a decade, as 
Chevalier and Officer of the Legion of Honor. 

In 1855 he produced for the Universal Exposition The Age of 
Augustus, to which he had given two years of thought and work. It 
is an enthronement of that monarch, with the marked men of all the 
nationalities that gathered at Eome pressing up before him. It thus 
early showed his power in ethnography, in which it has been said that 
“he gives a lesson whenever he paints a picture.” The differences of 
race are emphatically marked by gesture, trait, and costume, and it 
won for him a decoration. After this, with the exception of five 
historical pictures, and among them his greatest works, he ohiefiy 
painted pictures for which a simple incident or spectacle affords 
sufficient artistic motif, especially in the attraction of Eastern 
scenes for the artist. In The Slave Sale, a slight young woman 
shrinks with a patient tolerance from the hand roughly thrust out to 
examine her teeth.' Some of his Eastern hounds are excellent works 
of animal painting. Hamertou says : “I would rather have a leash 
of hounds by Gfirdme than by any other painter I know.” 

In The Door of the Mosque the heads of some thirty beys, 
bloody in aspect, grim in death, of detailed treatment of feature and 
expression, form a pile that is watched by a guard without surprise 
or horror. Indeed, the indifference of fajooiliar custom is well con- 
ceived by the artist. The Turkish Butcher’s Boy has in it a clot of 
blood which the artist has reproduced “ as if it were a jewel” Many 
critics feel that some expression of the revolting impression made 
by these heads would, but for the coldness of the artist himself, 
have crept into this picture. But, besides being subordinately a 

i The most revolting thing in modem art Is the cool indifterenee ot this act,^* 
eays Hamertou. 
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correct representation of the national oharacteristicsj is not the eSect 
sought, the emotion of horror, which also has its reverse side, sym- 
pathy, greatly enhanced by the picture’s supplying no comment on 
itself, which would, indeed, be wholly superfluous ? This reticent 
fla.al< of an instant of facts, left to tell all there is to say, is peculiarly 
G6r6me’s. This and The Slave Mart, with others of this artist’s 
woris that are severely criticised by sensitive judges as of a harsh 
coldness, become, in their full suggestion, of a nature to produce 
deep feeling, a thrilling sensation of anger and pity for the wrong 
depicted. This power is inherent in the wide gamut across which 
the antitheses represented in them sweep — in the contrast to the 
absence of all feeling of such extreme provocatives to feeling. The 
effect, when, as with G6r6me, the scene is given with no strain of 
fact but by simply the revelations of an instant, is thrilling. It is the 
signifloant point of these subjects, the one on which, we may conjec- 
ture, their selection hinged, and evinces a keen appreciation by the 
artist of the means of exciting emotion. It is also illustrated most' 
powerfully in that selected moment of the Duel after the Mas- 
querade (1867), when Death grim and relentless, not as a mask 
easily thrown off, comes among the masqueraders at their invitation, 
and the victor, in the character of a chief of the Iroquois, and his 
second, forgetting that he is Harlequin, turn indifferently away, 
leaving the pallid victim, with his mask of Pierrot dashed aside, 
to die in the arms of his second, dressed as the Duke of Guise. 
The horror here is again doubled by the antithesis. Through and 
through it, in all the contours, in the attitudes, even in the back of 
the receding victor, is apparent the significance, which Gfirdme’s 
patient study of nature can so well express. In all his works may be 
traced this clear, direct, epigrammatic presentation. Truly his pic- 
tures are but “ reports ” of scenes, acts, incidents ; but in his hands 
they completely escape becoming a purely literary art. He simplifies 
them into the presentation of the essential and significant verities, 
and unconcernedly leaves them to impress as they may. But well 
may he be confident of the effect, for, with his penetrating feeling, 
which is a something too susceptibly perceptive to be denominated 
mere ocular vision, and his wide sweep of the gamut of significant 
expression, he always touches the exact keya 

With all his clear and penetrating insight into the most “ intime ” 
qualities of race and individual, however, there is a noteworthy 
defect in 66rdme’s “report” of life— a noteworthy failure, in a work 
otherwise remarkably comprehensive, — to depict any but wholly 
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nnideal types of womanhood. Perhaps this proceeds from his satura- 
tion with the spirit of the Orient. He had, it is true, in 1848, 
headed a delegation to petition for the abolition of marriage ; but he 
was then only twenty-four and belonging to the “ OhAlet,” the occu- 
pants of which Oautier in playful figures describes at this time as 

living like Sybarites, painting from palettes of ivory, crowning 
their heads with roses,” and this was probably but one of the many 
extravagances of the group. It is nevertheless curious that he 
should deal with women only in their soulless rdles, not even in that 
of the gentle Undine possessing the potentiality of a soul, never as 
the preservers of gentle domestic ties, the queens of the home, the 
impersonation of truly and loftily poetic love. He sees no divinity 
in them. His most elevated types of women are his Phryne and Cleo- 
patra, though he attempted the Madonna once in his early art.* In 
his Phryne Before the Areopagus, that Athenian courtesan, of such 
beauty that Apelles’s Venus Anadyomone and Praxiteles’s Onidian 
Venus were representations of her, and of such wealth that she offered 
to rebuild the walls of Thebes after their destruction by Alexander, 
and who had been accused of impiety and brought before the Are- 
opagus for judgment, is represented just as her defender, one Hyper- 
ides, puts into action the idea of saving her by revealing her wonder- 
ful beauty. The universal sway of beauty asserts itself and she is 
acquitted by the judges. A similar scene is his Cleopatra before Csesar ’ 
(Mr. D. 0. MiUs’s Gallery, New York). Another is a type of woman 
of less elevation of feeling and of less development of intelligence, a 
representation of one of the customs of the religion which frankly 
assigns no souls to women, the Dance of the Almeh, a woman dancing 
in an inn of Cairo.* The Eastern slave mart furnishes various others. 

The Christian Martyrs, The Death of Csesar, The Thumb Beversed, 
and its true companion piece The Gladiators Saluting Vitellius (“ Avo 
Cajsar, morituri te salutant,”) * form the four great master-pieces of 
composition, invention, and erudition of all G6rdme’s works. They 
deserve a detailed account.* 

^ For other illustrations see Vestals in the PoUice Verso. 

* This won poetic allusion from Browning in his ** Fiflne,” of which the words, 
one thievish glance ” most truly characterize the picture. 

* Almeh is often used as meaning merely the Turkish woman ; but it is more cor- 
rectly limited to the signification of a singing woman of Turkey. 

^ Hail Cmsar, those about to die salute thee.’* 

* In this description and that of the Death of Cmsar, much has been suggested by 
Kdward Strahan’s descriptions (Art Treasures in America), which are of great value in 
the thorough and keen interpretation and valuable information they afCord. 
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The sadness of this salute in its implied resignation “ to being butchered to 
make a Roman holiday ” echoed down the ages contrasts forcibly with the modem 
attaininents in the direction of justice to all, and is another instance of Gerdme’s 
touching the points of comprehensive significance. This is also apparent in the 
PoUiee Verso, or Gladiators, in which the burly Gaul, who has thrown under his 
feet the lighter net-thrower (Betiarius) of the arena, turns to ask of the emperor 
and the spectators if he shall show mercy or slay. Every motif of the composi- 
tion, every factor of the entire picture, such as the imperious gesture of the burly , 
victor, the nervous, despairing clutch of the outstretched hand of the victim appeal- 
ing for mercy to the emperor and vestal virgins, has intense dramatic significance 
and force. That to a Roman audience it was no more than a spectacle of the 
theatre, and not a scene of life and death to a fellow being, the artist has well 
expressed by all the indications of the temper of the spectators. This finds its 
fullest expression in the stolid indifference with which Pomitian, putting a fig to 
his mouth, glances from the gay courtesan at his side to the vestal virgins, and 
they with emphatic gesture, though the victim is even then subdued and earnestly 
stretching forth his arm in appeal, demand the slaying of the weaker. This 
clamor for blood from those, not only of woman’s tenderer nature, but whose 
vestal education has constituted them the nuns of that period, and nuns holding 
official relations to the community, as the representatives and embodiment of its 
purity, is one of those comprehensive sweeps of the gamut of contrast with which 
G&r6me so often thrills us,^ All with positiveness, one of hard Roman features, 
fiercely, and in a brawling manner, demand death to the conquered, Roman 
blood was coursing in their veins ; they, though Vestals, had an inheritance of 
the Roman nature, and thus illustrate that in its highest civilization Rome made 
the death of human beings the climax of an artistic system of pleasure. 

The Christian Martyrs (1863-^83) is another page of the history 
of the same people and time. The artist in a letter to its purchaser 
and present owner, Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore, wrote : 

had a difficult task, being determined not to leave it until I accomplished 
all of which I was capable. This picture has been on my easel for over twenty 
years ; I have repainted it from the beginning three times ; have rehandled and 
rechanged both the effect and the composition, always, however, preserving my 
first idea.” 

The scene is in the Circus Maximus, and the moment that when the previously 
starved lions bound into the arena and the leading one " halts in the middle of the 
stride,” astonished at the sight of the crowd and the bright light contrasting with 
the dark den just left. A group of martyrs kneel, their only care thatihey shall 
be faithful to the last. But as added horror, authority for which the artist takes 
frmn Tapitus, who says, ‘'These Christians should certainly be put to death ; but 
wherefore smear them with pitch and bum them like torches the whole arena 
is lighted up by these hpinan torches,” burning with the voluminous fiames 
that pitch aflCords. 

» Seats were reserved at the circus and theatre in Borne for the vestal virgins at 
representative of Vesta. 
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Every artist almost had painted a Dante — ^what moment of the 
poet’s life should G6r6me take ? What but the one that instan- 
taneously comprehends the history of his subject’s every day life and 
his great poem also, a moment when in the streets of his native 
Florence, the passers-by avoid him and point him out — ^two lovers, 
to each other, a mother, to her child — as the man who had been in 
hell. In this isolation of the great poet the artist comprehends 
both cause and effect. Is there not here, too, an impressive anti- 
thesis ? 

The Death of Caesar (1867)^ is perhaps C6r6me’s grandest as it is 
certainly his severest work. The adequate and impressive conception 
of the subject, the learned presentation of it, and the skill of technique 
in depicting it, unite to form its completeness. He gives it in two pic- 
tures ; in one (1859) the body lies alone, in the other, more dramatic, 
the senators, one alone retaining his seat, are hurrying away, as by an 
irresistible impulsion. But the nearly empty senate chamber is full 
of historic suggestion as it is also of artistic success. In pictorial 
effect it is as admirable, as in historical accessories it is accurate. 
These are chiefly the accumulations of Caesar’s victories, who never- 
theless lies dead at the foot of Pompey’s statue, with Brutus his 
murderer. 

Pendent from the walls are the prows of vessels conquered by this Oeesar slain, 
and fEOxn the columns hang the lances of the Britons, the wolf skins of the 
man warriors, and the round shields of the Gauls. The overturned curile chair 
designates the place of authority he occupied, the clerk’s seat opposite hastily 
deserted is filled with official papers in disarray; the smoke of incense is still 
rising in front of the statue of Boma Minerva, and the statue of his rival, Pompey, 
is stained with his blood. This by the shadow into which it is thrown, is artist- 
ically made to hold a sinister relation to the scene. Brutns, Cassius, Oasca, the 
three coxispirators, following the large, majestic forms of the Eoman senators, 
define, by staying to renew their oath ’to each other, themselves and their relation, 
and, while thus forming a separate group of differing feelings, are, by a consummate 
artistic skill, swept into the same wave of impnl^ the hurry from the scene of 
murder, that gives comprehensive unity to the composition. This is also effected 
by the central point where Csssar lies being indicated by the curving lines of the 
seats, as it is also by every fleeing form, for each by its dread hurry extends back- 
ward a weird and impressive though unconsoions pointing out of the object fled 
fhnn. Kor does this detract from the sense of al^ndonment of the body, that 
lies alone with the observer without even a backward glance towards it to coxmect 
it with the living. This effect is enhanced by the clear space between those press- 
ing oat and the tmoared-for body. The body is a marvel of fore-shortening and 

1 Odginally bought by Kr. John Taylor Johnston. Sold at bis Sale, 1875, for |8^00a 
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perfect flatness of position, which was attained by thorough study in a life size 
drawing, now in the Corcoran G-allery. 

The Courtiers of the age of Louis XIV. are favorite themes for 
G6r6me^s pencil. In L^Eminence Grise^ the great staircase of the old 
Palais Cardinal, later the Palais Royal, is reproduced by a careful study. 
^^L^il^minenceGrise*’ was the title given by the wits of the age to the 
barefooted Capuchin, who while sharing the plans and the power, becom- 
ing in fact the alter ego”® of the Cardinal Prince, Richelieu, still 
retained the humble gris vestments of his order, a strong contrast to 
the red robes of a cardinal. Their exaggerated obeisance as the cour- 
tiers meet him descending the staircase, quietly reading his breviary, 
and the insolent stare they bestow upon him when passed, express the 
timeserving of the age. In the pictures of the Courtiers, by this 
subservience and disdain and, in the Roman scenes, by the clamor for 
blood, the interest in the chariot race, the awe of Caesar’s death, 
G4r6me’s remarkable use of one dominating emotion to give unity of 
composition is shown. His Jerusalem, or Darkness Coming on Cal- 
vary, is a most impressive scene and one of deep sentiment, with the 
crosses visible only in the three shadows stretching out in almost 
weird elongation, as if following the executioners from the field. All 
is epigrammatically expressed in this shadow of the scene. He has 
recently executed three incidents of Anacreon and Cupid, a frequent 
subject with him : Anacreon nursing Cupid wet and dishevelled ; the 
Ungrateful Cupid piercing with his arrow the heart of Anacreon ; 
and Anacreon old, discovering in the fire before which he sits the 
Cupid of his earlier years. They, as also The Kiss of the Morning 
Sun, are full of poetry. 

In the hush of the early dawn, a caravan lies sleeping in the desert, as the 
highest peaks of the pyramids and the sphinx are turned to a rosy hue by the 
first rays, the ** kiss ” of the rising sun. It is impressively suggestive of the proc- 
esses of nature continuing, and with their full effects of beauty, whether there be 
observers or not, even while man sleeps regardless of the rare and passing instant. 

G6rdme has executed some mural paintings : The Plague at Mar- 
seilles for the Chapel of St. S6verin at Paris, and others for the 
refectory of St, Martin-des-Ohamps. He produced a most suggestive 
decorative design for a frieze commemorating the London Exhibition. 
It illustrates his great ethnological power and is in every way a 

1 This and the Breakfast of Molidre are owned by Mr, James Stebhins of Kew York. 

* He is known to English speaking readers and audiences as the “Brother Joseph 
of Bulwer’s play of RioheUeu. 
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characteristic expression of the artist. Concordia, Abundantia, and 
Jnstitia in the centre receive the ojfferings of all nations, represented 
by characteristic groups — ^America, by a pioneer agriculturist, clear- 
ing ground, with a gun on his shoulder and a hatchet in his hand. 

The group of gladiators, the burly Gaul astride over the prostrate 
Eetiarius, impressed the artist himself so, that by it his powers as a 
sculptor were illustrated in the Salon of 1878, as well as by a second 
subject, Anacreon, Bacchus and Cupid. 

G6r6me has received the Grand Medal of Honor three times ; one 
of the four given to French painters (the other three being Rousseau, 
Oabanel, and Meissonier, eight being given in all) at the Exposition 
TJniverselle of 1867 ; one at the Salon of 1874 ; and the third at the 
Exposition TJniverselle of 1878, He also then received a second class 
medal in sculpture, and one of the first class in 1881, He never took 
the Prix de Rome, and was elected to the Institute only after his fifth 
competition. But at the time of his fourth failure, when Hesse was 
the successful competitor, his appointment to one of the new profes- 
sorships in the iScole des Beaux- Arts, at the time of Nieuwerkerke^s 
withdrawal of it from the direction of the Institute in 1863, was 
received with great ^satisfaction by the conservative party in art. 
At last, in 1865, he was elected as one of the fourteen who 
form the Academy of Painting of the Institute, and thus received 
the highest honor that could bo bestowed upon a French artist in 
France. He has also been made an honorary member of the En- 
glish Royal Academy of Art, and Knight of the Order of the Red 
Eagle. ^ 

Of his personality M. Jules Olaretie writes : 

If you see passing upon the boulevard at a gallop a cavalier of nervous man- 
ner, well seated in Ms saddle, of a clear eye and gray moustache, followed perchance 
by dogs . . , salute him ; it is G6r0me, and if you wish to speak to him 
stop him quickly in passing ; he is Parisian only m cowremt : he will perhaps 
have departed this evening for the Orient, for Italy, or Egypt. ... Ho will 
be at Pajstum or Cairo, always m always taken with the new, the *4/nidU 
with travel, with curious customs, with bazaar typos, delaying perchance before 
the rags of some miserable * santon ' (idiot) crouching before a mosque, after 
having called forth the Greek antique, with its immortal poesy and its eternal 
youth.*^ 

An idea of Gfirdme^s works, of his fecundity, and of the groat 
dignity of much that he has done, may be obtained from the follow- 
ing approximately complete list of his paintings : 

» His relation of son-in-law to the dealer Ooupil has naturally aided greatly in popu- 
larizing his talent. 
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Young Greeks inciting a Cock Fight (Luxembourg), Salon, 1847: Anacreon, 
Bacchus and Cupid (Toulouse); Yirgin, Infant Jesus, and St. John; Poi-trait of 
M. A. G., Salon, 1848 : Greek Interior; Souvenir of Italy; Bacchus and Cupid 
Inebriated, Salon, 1850: Psestum, 1852: Freize Commemorative of London Exhi- 
bition; Idyl; Study of a Dog; Salon, 1853: Age of Augustus (Amiens); Flock 
Tender; Tin Pifferaro ; Recreation in Camp (Russian Musicians), E. U., 1855: 
Egyptian Recruits Crossing the Desert ; Prayer at the House of Arnaut Chief ; 
Duel after the Masked Ball (re-ex., 1867); Plain of Thebes (Sphinx in Distance); 
Memnon and Sesostris; Camels at Watering Place, 1857: Pifferari ; Ave Caesar, 
Moriturite Salutant (re-ex. 1867); Amauts Playing Chess ; King Candaules (re-ex. 
1867), 1859; Italian Shepherd, 1860: Phryne before the Areopagus (re-ex. 1867, 
Mr. D. 0. Mills, New York) ; Socrates Seeking Alcihiades at House of Aspasia (for 
the Sultan Abdul Aziz) ; Two Augurs cannot look at each other without laughing 
(for the Vanderdonk Brothers of Brussels); Rembrandt Etching (re-ex. 1867); 
Egyptian Straw Cutter; Portrait of Rachel (in Nouvel Op4ra, Paris), 1861: 
Greek Actors (owned by Mr. Pender, Manchester, Eng.); Louis XIV. and MoliSre 
(re-ex. E, H., 1867, Mr. James Stebbins, New York) ; The Prisoner (Nantes 
Museum, re-ex B. TJ., 1867) ; Turkish Butchers at Jerusalem (re-ex. 1867), 1868: 
The Almeh (re-ex. 1867) ; Portrait of M. A. T. , 1864 : Reception of Siamese 
Ambassadors at Fontainebleau (Versailles Museum) ; Arnauts, or Soldiers of Cairo, 
Smoking; Call to Prayer (second variant), 1865 : The Muezzin ; Cleopatra and 
Cassar (Mr. D. 0. Mills, New York) ; Head of Rebel Beys at Door of Mosque (re-ox. 
1867, owned by Mr. W. H. Stewart, Paris), 1866; Slave Market (purchaser exam- 
ining teeth of young girl); Clothes Merchants at Cairo ; Death of Caesar ; Amauts 
Playing Chess (Lord Hertford, London), Salon, 1867: December 7. 1815, nine 
o^clock in the morning ; Jerusalem (Shadow of Crosses on Calvary) ; General Bona- 
parte at Cairo, 1868: Merchant Walking to Cairo; Promenade of the Harem, 1869: 
Peasants of the Danube; The Collaboration ; The Royal Flute-Player (King Ferdi- 
nand of Prussia); L’fiminence Grise (Mr. James Stebbins, New York); Santon 
(idiot) at Door of Mosqne; Turkish Women Bathing, 1876 : Saint Jerome (for 
decoration of Church of St. Jerome) ; Arab with the Head of his Dying Steed in 
his Lap ; Turkish Bath ; Bashi Bazonks Dancing ; A Lion ; Return from the 
Chase; Guard of the Camp (three dogs), B. U., 1878 : Slave Sale at Rome (sold at 
Mr. Jordan L. Mott’s sale. New York, 1888); Night in the Desert; Staff Dance, 1884: 
Grande Piscine deBroussa, 1885: CBdipus; First Kiss of the Sun (Mr. George 1. 
Seney, New York); Crucifixion (Mr. T. B. Musgrave, New York), 1886; An Eastern 
Trumpeter, Ancient Jewish Merchants and Arabs ; Albanians ; Eastern Game 
of Chess ; Oaireme Soldier, or Amaut, Singing ; The Dispute (Eastern) ; Moorish 
Bath (nude female) ; Sentinel at the Sultan’s Tomb ; Street in Cairo ; The Grand 
White Bunneh; Horse Dealer (Mr. James S. Mason) ; Amaut, or Soldier of Cairo; 
Mademoisdle Lile (portrait of a child) ; Harem in the Kiosk ; Negro Master of 
the Honnds ; Bispareen Warrior ; Solomon’s Wall, Jerusalem ; Ciroassian at the 
Watering Trough ; Fellah Woman Drawing Water, Portrait of Jean L6on G4r6me; 
Souvenir of Cairo ; Moorish Bath (second variant) ; Donkey Boy at Cairo (for M. 
Goldschmidt, Paris) ; Bashi Bazouk Drinking Water at the Road Side ; Egyptian 
Oaf6 ; Arabian Warrior Resting ; Medinet el Fayoun ; Amauts at Prayer ; Bashi 
Bazouk and Dog ; Slave Holding Horses ; Marco Bozzaris ; Bashi Bazouk Chief ; 
Arabs Crossing the Desert; The Duel after the Masquerade; Diogenes; On the 
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Desort ; Christian Martyrs* Last Prayer, 1863-*8S, Mr. W. T. Walters, Baltimore : 
Street Scene in Cairo ; Playing Chess ; Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, New York ; 
L*]6minence Grise ; Moliire Breakfasting with Louis XIV., Mr. James H. Steb- 
bins, New York : Woman of Syria, Mr. C. P. Huntington, New York : For Sale (a 
slave market), Mr. August Belmont : The Runners of the Pacha, Mrs. R. L. Stu- 
art, New York : Abyssinian Chief; Sheik at Devotion, Miss Wolfe*s gift to Metro- 
politan Museum : Moorish Bath, Mr. William Astor, New York : Female Figure, 
Mr. T. fi. Havomeyor, New York : Chariot Race (from collection of Mrs. A. T. 
Stewart, New York, to Mr. Henry Hilton) : PoUice Verso ; Circus Maximus; A Col- 
laboration, sold from collection of Mrs, A. T. Stewart, New York : Mosque at St. 
Borussia, Mr. Henry Hilton, New York : Louis XIV. and the Grand Conde (an 
order, 1878) ; The Sword's Dance at a Pacha’s ; A Bashi Bazonk, Mrs. W. H. Van- 
derbilt, New York : Egyptian Conscript, Mrs. Marshall 0. Roberts, New York : 
Death of Caesar, Mr. John Jacob Astor, New York : Turkish Butcher Boy (1866) ; 
The Almeh, or Dancing Woman, Mr. John Hoey, New York : Cleopatra Before 
Caesar ; Diogenes, Mr. D. 0. Mills, New York : Dante at Florence, Mr. Morris K. 
Jessup, New York : Muezzin’s Call to Prayer, Mr. J. W. Drexel, New York : Pif- 
ferari in London, Mr. J. C. Runkle, New York : Almehs Playing Checkers, Mrs. T, 
A. Scott, Philadelphia : An Amaut Soldier, Mr. W. P. Wilstaoh, Philadelphia : 
Sword Dance in a Oaf4, Mr. Charles Crocker, San Francisco: Oriental Woman, Sen- 
ator L. Stanford, San Francisco : Bashi Bazonk, Mr. J. W. Garrett, Baltimore : 
Arab Seated, Mrs. Paran Stevens, New York : Bull Fighter, Guard of Louis XTV., 
Mr. T. B. Butler, New York : Prayer in the Desert (1865), Mr. Israel Corse, New 
York : Arabs in the Desert, Mr, W. Rocbafeller, New York : Bashi Bazouk, Mr, 
Henry F. Cox, Brooklyn : Snake Charmer, sold from oollectiou of Mr. Albert Spen- 
cer, New York, 1888 : Bonaparte and Staff Riding on Camels in Egypt ; Call to 
Prayer, Mr. R. L. Kennedy, New York ; Seller of Arms, Cairo, Mr. W. B. Dins- 
more, New York : Treading out the Grain in Egypt, Mr. A. P. Healy, Brooklyn : 
Ambulant Merchants, Cairo (1869), Mr. Gibson, Philadelphia : Sentinel at the Sol-^ 
tan’s Tomb, sold from Mr. G. I. Sene/s collection, 1886: Vase Seller, Cairo ; Tulip 
Folly ($6,600); Coffee House, Cairo ($4,800), sold 1886, from Mrs. M. J. Morgan’s 
collection: Circassian girl, Mr. H. V. Newcomb, New York. 

Every strand of GOrOnae's complex relation to art leads to its 
special gronp. One artist, Jean Jules Antoine Lecomte-du-NTouy 
(Paris, Medal 1866, ^69 ; 2d class ’72 ; Legion of Honor, 1876), 
caught the expression of that master’s art in yeritable echo. He has 
also caught, in his Honey-Moon, in which a happy pair float out from 
Venice in a gondola, the very tone of Gleyre’s Lost Illusions. 

But G6r6me’s alter ego” is cue of his Orientalist followers. 
These are : his comrade and follow student, Gustave Boulanger ; his 
pupils, E. A. Bridgman, Bargue, and Aublet ; and those developed 
later by his influence, among whom Regnault, Olairin, Oormon 
and Benjamin-Oonstant may bo considered. 

This alter ego,” Boulanger, is of the closest affinities with 
G6r6me ; indeed, falling only just behind him, he affiliates with him 
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in most of his tendencies. Born the same year, making his d^but 
^ j , L at the same Salon (1847) and thus of the same art- 

ence Boulanger istic Stratum, taugut at the same time in the same 

Pri^de Rome's studio, that of DelaToche, he breathed the same 

Med. ad cl. 1857. atmospherc of art, and was so constituted as to 

Rap. 1859 : 1863. assimilate from it the same art-aliment. Thus 

L.^Hon. 'sss^ his methods — even his enthusiasms — were the same. 

Mem. inat. i88a. Both artists havo the same severity of drawing, 

the same love of detailed execution, and both give a like impor- 
tance to minor incident. • As to G6r6me, so to Boulanger the antique 
and the East appeal in their remove from common life, the one 
in its remoteness of time, and the other in its semi-barbarous nature. 
Together they took in 1872 a tour for sketching along the shores of 
France and Spain and thence into Africa. But long before, while 
spending the winter of 1846 in Algeria to recover his health, Boulan- 
ger’s first love had been won by Africa’s splendor, and that impression 
was never effaced. He had previously had the valuable instruc- 
tion of Jollivet, a distinguished historical painter, and he remained 
in that master’s house even while a student with Delaroohe. Upon 
his return in 1846 he studied at the Nicole des Beaux-Arts and, more 
successful than G6r6me, took in 1849, in competition on the subject, 
Ulysses Recognized by his Nurse, the Prix de Rome. At Rome, where 
he again went in 1866, he devoted himself, still like G6r6me, to ar- 
chaeological research and the study of race characteristics. Among his 
enthusiasms he added to Africa, Italy (especially Pompeii), Greece, 
and the field through which Delacroix had traced his “ brilliant fur- 
row,” Turkey. He exhibited in 1847 A Moorish Oaf6, and an Indian 
Playing with a Panther, and in 1848 Acis and Galatea ; ho con- 
tinued these two classes of subjects, the Eastern and the antique, 
through his artistic career, during which he exhibited at almost 
every Salon. In 1869 one of his most important works, the Street of 


the Tombs at Pompeii, was exhibited ; in 1874 The Appian Way in 
the Time of Augustus (sold from Mrs. A. T. Stewart’s Collection, 
1887), made demand for aU his wonderfully detailed study and treat- 
ment of race costumes and customs. He has depicted with groat 
realism this fashionable promenade of old Rome, which gave oppor- 
tunity for familiar scenes of antiquity, or the antique genre— 'the treat- 
ment of the neo-greo. There were often theatrical performances 
given in the Pompeiian House of Prince Napoleon in the Champs 
iBlys6es and at one of the rehearsals of the Flute-Player, Boulauger 
copied the scenes, painting in their antique costumes the portraits of 
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ThSophile Gautier, Emile Augier, and others of the literary charac- 
ters who took part. This picture was afterwards copied on the wall of 
the atrium of the house, where Boulanger also repeated The Wife of 
Diomedes. The decorations of this, throughout, were purely Pom- 
peiian. 

Twenty-two of the forty-one of his works exhibited at the Salons 
are Eastern scenes ; seyen, historical or mythological ; four, historical 
gem'e, and one, scriptural. Waiting for their Lord and Master (1872). 
TTpon Boulanger’s election to the Institute his pupils presented him 
with a sword with the dates of the two most important epochs of his 
career, 1849 and 1882, damascened in gold on opposite sides of the 
handle. 

One pupil and deyoted follower of G6r6me died of want. His 
short life left but few productions, choice and of exquisite finish, too 
elaborate to secure for him remunerative prices ; and, 
after being refused when in ill health an allowance 
by a dealer who had profited greatly by his works, he 
fell in a fit at the door and was removed to a charitable institution, 
to die. He was a superior lithographer, took medals in this depart- 
ment in 1867 or 1868, and had been engaged with G6r6me in 
Course of Designs for Schools.’’ In his paintings a unity and com- 
pleteness of effect is enriched with a wondrous detail ; from this 
arises the rare value of his works which, like some of Meissonier’s, 
command literally more than their weight in gold. He never exhib- 
ited at the Salons. Playing Chess on the Terrace (Mrs. William 
H. Vanderbilt) is a gem of finish ; the rich antique costumes, the fine 
interlacing of the boughs that shade the spot are marvellous. It was 
his last work. Others, The Artist and his Model ; The Almeh ; and 
The Algerian Guard (a water color), take a rank in the esteem of 
many connoisseurs oven above the Eastern subjects of G6rdme and 
Eromentin. 

By Segnault, who died at twenty-eight, the tendencies good and, 
bad of the art of the second empire, with which he perished, are forcibly 
^ u • D illustrated. One of his pictures alone, 

Alexandre Gaorges H*nn Regnault ’ 

(1843-1870, Paria. Salom6 (1869), may be said to epitomize 

Prix de Rome 1866. Med. 1869. them all. He was the son of Victor Reg- 

nault, an academician, who was for twenty-five years Director at 
Sevres, and was there when Hamon was employed in decorating its 
china with his inimitable grace. Thus unimpeded by poverty young 
Eegnault’s precocity won for him the privilege of competing for the 
Prix de Rome when only ninotcon years old. The subject was, Veturia 
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at the Feet of Her Son Ooriolanus. He did not win the prize, howeYer, 
until his third trial, 1866, the subject then being, Thetis Carrying to 
AnbillaH the Armor Forged by Vulcan. After leaving the College of 
Henry IV. and the Lyc4e Corneille, where he had shown great pre- 
cocity, improvising sketches and sculptures, studying in the Jardin 
des Plantes the most difficult attitudes and movements of lions and 
tigers, and excelling in dogs and horses, he had entered the studio of 
Lamothe, the pupil and friend of Hippolyte Flandrin, of the school of 
Ingres. There the young artist learned to scorn what he afterwards 
was to revel in — color. Troyon, who knew him as a youth at 
Sdvres, remonstrated with him and sought to counteract the influ- 
ence of Flandrin, but his suggestions were tolerated rather than 
adopted. Subsequently CabanePs instructions formed a transition for 
him to the bold freedom he finally attained. By nature alive in every 
fibre to the “modernities” of art,* * at Borne he rebelled against the 
sombreness and ancientness of the art of that city, but not until he 
had shown his power to be, temporarily, as much of a classicist as 
any of the pupils of the Villa Medici. While there he made twenty- 
seven designs for the illustrations of Trey’s Borne. There, too, ho 
met Fortuny in 1868, and surrendered himself to the charms of the 
man and his art, with which his whole nature was in sympathy, as 
Vibert and those who with him formed the school of aquarellists did 
also at this time. He wrote of him, “ Fortuny takes my very breath 
away. ” Morocco and Spain in their splendor of color attracted him for 
most of the four years now assigned for working out the Prii do Rome. 
He arrived at Madrid just as the revolution of 1868 had made Gen- 
eral Prim and his associates masters of Spain in their temporary over- 
throw of the Bourbons, and he received an order for that general’s por- 
trait. The picture he painted represents Prim with uncovered head 
on a large Andalusian horse, as just arrived at Madrid, with his forces 
faintly indicated in the background : when finished, the general refused 
to accept it, saying, “ It is a dirty feBow with an unwashed face.” But 
in the Salon of 1869 it compelled admiration as being “magnificently 
rendered.” Eegnault was greatly charmed with Velasquez, and for 
the representation of his fourth year’s work as a pensioner of the 
Prix de Borne he copied that master’s famous Lancers, or Spinola 

* He was of so great an earnestness of natore, that his father said : “ When Henri 

looks at the delicate porcelain I fear lest he crack It*** Violence seemed always im- 
pending lor him as his element He was once attacked by assassins at Borne, narrowly 

escaped death by p json, was nearly killed by being thrown from a horse, and Anally 
was shot in battle* M 
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Eeoeiving the Keys of Breda. But the place in which the picture 
should hate hung at an exhibition in 1871 of the “envois” of the 
pensioners of Borne, was occupied with an easel draped in black and 
decorated with laurel. Judith and Holofemes, in which the tall, 
resolute woman stands, scimetar in hand, contemplating with a proud 
her sleeping and nude victim, had been his picture of 1869 ; 
in the Salon of 1867 he had been represented by a Decorated Panel, 
and in that of 1868 by a Portrait and two sketches for portraits. He 
also painted at Borne in 1867 Automedon and the Horses of Achilles 
(Boston Museum), the horseman nude and in so spirited a struggle 
as he yokes the horses to the chariot (Iliad x : vi.) that this picture 
alone would convey an ample idea of the forceful nature of the young 
artist. A picture conceived in Grenada and executed in Tangiers 
in 1870 was Execution without Judgment under the Caliphs. 

In the foreground on the marble steps of the Court of the Abencerrages in the 
Alhambra, stands the executioner, absorbed in removing the blood from the bright 
steel of his yataghan ; wholly indifierent to his victim whose head is rolling away 
from its trunk. From this flows a stream of blood that forms a pool of red upon 
the white marble of the steps, of which the wonderfully realistic representation, 
with the other terrible features, has made dehoate women looking upon it in the 
Luxembourg for the first time faint with horror. (It has now been sent to the 
Louvre.) 

As bis pictures appeared they met with mingled condemnation and 
praise — condemnation for breaking away from received standards, 
praise because so superbly expressing the sentiment of the time. 
When collected after his death, they commanded great admiration ; 
what before had been eccentricity now became originality ; objection- 
able sentiment and lack of the highest order of motifs were lost in 
appreciation of dramatic energy and vigor of execution. They were, 
indeed, in number alone an altogether remarkable collection for five 
years’ work— two hundred and seventy-seven pictures, forty-five of 
which were in oil. 

His Salom6 abundantly illustrates the indisputable power of 
the modem French school in all that makes up perfection of tech- 
nique : it shows exquisite management of color by harmonies, con- 
trasts, and accentuations effected by skilful repetitaons, a delicate 
feeling for tone, great accuracy of design, and a loving treatment of 
detail. 

The background is a wall-hanging of lemon-colored satin, against which, in a 
clear definition of outline as wdl as impressive contrast of color, is depicted the 
raren-hued, heavy, tousled hair, the blackness of which is empha^zed by the 
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same color forming’ the opposite extremes of the figure in the black satin slippers. 
These, trodden down, receive only the toes slovenly inserted. Between these two 
emphatic blacks is the fainter black of the gauze robe ornamented with gold, with 
an exquisite rendering of its transparency of texture, and all of a power of eye 
and surety of touch that charms in competition with the management of color. 
The coloring is further enhanced by the lights of the mother-of-pearJ coffer, on which 
she is seated, by the glittering reflections of a copper ‘‘ charger” in her lap, and 
by thecruel-looking knife, a yataghan brilliant with chiselling, which lies across it. 
It is a miracle of sumptuous color. In thought and feeling Salom6 is characterized 
as of that lower order of the race made up of folly and stolidity, a wild, untamed 
and untamable woman, whom Eegnault himself described as “a sort of dark pan- 
ther of a caressing ferocity.'* This is shown by her heavy, animal head, her 
indolent abandon of manner, and indicated by attitude, slipshod feet, and clothing 
falling from her form, which by a well-managed chance leaves neck and shoulders 
bare for the painter's delineation. 

As well as the power of technique and the eye for externals of this 
school, its acceptance of types of a less ideal range of feeling is here 
illustrated. This wild gypsy of the Eoman Oampagna, being chosen, 
it must be granted, for her pictorial qualities, and fully delineated, was 
christened Salom6,” and thus the sentiment of the picture and its 
illustrative significance were subordinated to its material features, of 
which instead it followed the suggestion. The tolerance of, perhaps 
even a predilection for, scenes of bloodshed and murder is shown in 
the pleased and careless smile with which she toys with the knife as 
she awaits the bloody consummation. It is, indeed, an epitome of 
the art of the Second Empire. Exhibited at the same Salon with 
the Judith and the Execution without Judgment under the Caliphs, 
a full representation was offered by Eegnault alone, of these qualities 
in their culmination reached just before the close of this political 
period. The public welcomed these pictures with avidity; they 
had, indeed, many of the most distinguished elements of fiine art. 
The Salomfi sold at once for £560 and resold to Madame de Oassin 
for £1,600. The Execution under the Caliphs was placed in the 
Luxembourg. 

Eegnault was highly and equally gifted with varied powers that 
often preclude each other. His wonderful sense of color did not 
prevent a design that reproduced with an accurate, subtle touch all 
that presented itself to the eye : there was one lack, that of afiSnity 
with the more exalted class of spiritual emotions* Re executed works 
in every method of delineation, in oil, water colors, hard and soft 
crayon, and charcoal, and excelled in all. In portraiture his work 
was of a high order — color, form, and all that the eye sees beiiiig 
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gracefully reproduced. Among his notable portraits are two of great 
power, one of M. Breton, and one of Breton’s daughter, to whom the 
artist was betrothed. 

Having means and youth he had planned to penetrate even to 
India for study in his line of Orientalism. In the mean time he had 
bought a large tract of land and built a spacious studio in Tangiers, 
in which to paint the dazzling “f4tes of the sun,” with which 
Morocco charmed him. But all was to end in the confirmation of 
a proverb of the nation with which he had become so thoroughly 
absorbed: “When the house isbuilded, then comes Death.” The 
name, Henri Eegnault, is in French writing almost the refrain of a 
funereal plaint, so deep was the universal sadness at the sudden blight- 
ing by death of the young artist’s joyous fulness of life. By the 
eager patriotism that impelled him to sacrifice his life in the defence 
of Paris in 1870 every heart was touched. At the news of the city’s 
peril he hastened with an artist friend, Olairin, from Tangiers and, 
although just betrothed to one whom ho ardently loved, and exempt 
from military duty because of his Prix de Rome, disregarding his 
friends’ urging that he should take a less active position, he entered 
as a private the 60th battalion. When offered a commission he re- 
plied, “I cannot allow you to make of a good soldier an inferior 
officer.” After a sortie at Buzenville, which had ended in an order 
to retreat, he was last seen June 19, 1871, as he responded, “One 
moment more, just to fire my last cartridge.” On the 26th, after 
long search by Olairin, his body was found with a bullet hole in the 
temple, amid a heap of the dead who had been taken for burial to 
P6ro la Chaise. Among other souvenirs found upon his body were a 
chain with a medallion attached and a silver tear which had been 
given him by his betrothed in remembrance of a long and tearful 
anxiety. She had said, “ Take it now I am happy, but the first time 
you cause me to shed tears I shall insist upon its return to me.” It 
was now returned. He was buried the day of the capitulation of 
Paris. 

The friend who saved Eegnault’s body from an unknovni grave 


classes with him among the painters of African and Spanish scenes. 


G«orge» Jutes Victor Clairtn 
(1843- ), Paris. 

Med. 3d ol. '83 ; ad ol. '85. 


which he visited with Eegnault and continued 
to paint after Eegnault’s death. He was a 
pupil of Picot, Pils, and of the ficole des Beaux- 


Arts, and is also a painter of history. But it was the originality 
shown in a portrait of Madame Sarah Bernhardt (Salon 1877) that 


first gave him distinction. It is now in her studio. It is a oonoop- 
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tion of that remarkable -woman that conveys a -wonderfully full idea 
of the source of the versatile powers she has shown in histrionic art, 
painting, and sculpture. Surrounded by expressive bric-d-brac, half 
reclining on a lounge, her long figure loosely -wrapped in a lacey d6- 
shabillg, the sole of her heelless slipper falling back from her foot, 
no effect of her entire personality is lost, while her expressive face 
turned towards the spectator impresses him with the subordinate, 
incidental, merely ancillary nature of any surroundings. Dress, fur- 
niture, articles of taste, all seem to be objects of momentary play, to 
be cast aside at any instant for the real essentials of intellectual 
power, the ability to perceive which is fully depicted in her physiog- 
nomy. A second portrait represents her in her rdle of the American 
adventuress, Mrs. Clarkson, in Dumas’s play, “ L’l^trang^re.” Of 
Olairin’s conspicuous Eastern subjects is Entering the Harem, in 
which the lord of the seraiglio, a proud, cold, bilious man, whose 
coming is of life and death interest to the fiuttering life therein, is 
ushered by a black chamberlain into the harem. The doorway and 
accessories are of a detailed Eastern magnificence. Other of his 
works are : 

1866, Incident of the Conscription of 1813: 1869, Volunteer of Liberty in Spain 
in 1868: 1874, Massaci-eof the Abencetrages; Arab Story-Teller in Tangiers: 1886, 
hloors in Spain after the Victory. 


Benjamin-Constant is one of the painters held by the enchantments 
of tropical sunshine. To quote his own words, “Since that day [of 


Jean Joseph Benjamin-Constant 
(<845- ), Paris. 


landing at Tangiers] I have had no 
other dream than to be a painter of 


Med. 3 d cl. ’ 75 ! id oi. ’76 ; 3d oi. '78 E. u. Oriental scones ; to lead the life pointed 
L. Hon. 78; Of. 84. Marilhat, Delacroix, and Henri 


Begnault. I thought to stay only a month and here I am for 
two years.” This was after the Eranco-Prussian war, during which 
he had served in the army, and after which he travelled in Spain, 
and subsequently joined an embassy to the Sultan of Morocco. 


His pictures then ran in the level of simple Eastern scenes, the pic- 
torial qualities of nmve poetry and gorgeous coloring forming their 
claims for commendation. Tropical sunshine and tropical heat are 
impressive elements of his representations, and, inde^, there is a 
seeming affiliation between the joyous light and color he loves to 
paint, and his o-wn geniality, which, united -with his artistic merit, 
places him among the Salon forty,” though of the youngest. He 
is the son-in-law of the distinguished Emmanud Arago. Though 
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a Parisian, he had received from the town of his edncation the 
means of study in Paris. He exhibited there in 1870 an allegorical 
picture. Too Late, in which a poet dies just as Fame and Fortune 

come a-kuocking ” at his door. He has exhibited in eighteen Salons 
(all hut the one of 1877 from 1869 to 1888) more than thirty pictures. 
The one of 1880, The Last Eebel, is in the Luxembourg. Two of 
1886, Judith and Justinian, the latter evidently suggested hy Sardou’s 
play, Theodora, won distinguished notice. By critics of the Salon it 
was pronounced worthy of the Medal of Honor. He, indeed, received 
in 1885 but a minority of five votes for that award. 

It is large and startling in color. Its seven figures, Justinian with three 
Councillors on either hand, all in jewels and highly colored robes, amonjg which 
are a white, a violet, a green, and enough of golden hues to form an amalgam of 
all the other colors and give a rich harmony, are placed on couches in a room of 
marble panelling with mosaic border ; through its tones a ray of light is cleverly 
made to dart, striking the throne and two of the figures. 

In 1887 he gave its companion piece, Theodora, arrayed in an 
unparalled gorgeousness of raiment and jewels, and again the Medal 
of Honor was assigned to him in expectation, but another Orientalist, 
Oormon, took it. In 1888 he received ninety-six votes against Detaille’s 
one hundred and eight for the Medal of Honor. He has also painted: 

1872, A Riff Pirate's Wile; 1878, A Plaza in Algiers; An Alley in Algiers: 
1875, The Women of the Harem; 1876, Mohammed Il.'s Entry into Constanti- 
nople, May 29, 1453, his most ambitious work : and in 1878, his most impressive 
one, Thirst, or the Prisoners of Morocco. Prisoners fling themselves upon the sand 
to drink from a puny rill whose hot, steaming waters form a life draught for them; 
one bottles some, thus indicating a fear of repetition of sufiering, while the easy, 
indolent soldiers on their horses show that a selfish indulgence has secured them 
on the same journey from the miseries of the thirst of their prisoners. He ex- 
hibited in 1888 panels for the Sorbonne, Lee Lettres and Les Sciences. 

Oormon, a pupil of Fromentin, is among the younger Oriental- 
ists. He was also a pnpil of Oabanel and PortaSls. A characteristic 
F#rnand Cormon Eastern subject by bim is Sita, in 'vrhiob 

ad*o I* ’ 3d el ’78 E u represents the languid, aimless exist- 
Pr*x dus'»ion* 75 .^' ’ ^ ^ enoe of an odalisque at the moment wheu 

L. Hon. ' 80 ; M.d. Hon. ' 87 . ghe is roused to expeotatiou at the stop of 

a welcome bat unseen presence, and she rises, leaning on a Turkish 
table, to pour the Turkish coffee. He was the second to win the Prii 
du Salon after its establishment in 1874, and in the later Salons, ’ 8 ? 
and ’ 88 , has passed up just above Beujamin-Oonstant iu the number 
of votes received for the Salon-jury. He also is winning honor as an 
historical painter, and is the most eminent illustrator of pre-historio 
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man as figured by scientific investigation. Indeed, his genius is 
comprehensive and varied, even paradoxical in its powei’s. 

The Death of Ravana (1875), which was bought by the Minister of the Pine 
Arts ; The Raising of the Daughter of Jairus (1877) ; Return from a Bear Chase 
(1884); Breakfast of Friends (1886); The Conquerors at Salamis (1887), are some 
of his conspicuous works. His Cain of 1880 (an enormous canvas and most im- 
pressive work) is in the Luxembourg. 

Other Orientalists, most of whom are ^Hors Ooncours,^ arc : 

Albert Aublet (contemporary), Paris : medal 3d class *80 ; 2d class Munich 
*83 ; followed his master Q6rdme in most classes of his work, in his historic genre 
by several scenes from the history of the House of Cuise. — Jean Joseph Bollol 
(1810- ), Paris : pupil of Ouvri4 ; medal 1st class *48 ; Legion of Honor *60 ; made 
his d4but in *86 and began his Eastern scenes after a trip to Algiers in *56.-— G. P. 
Bust (1828- ), Marseilles : pupil of Loubon and Troyon ; his Banks of the Bos- 
phorus (’61) is in the Luxembourg. — Felix Auguste Clement (1826- ), DonssSre : 
pupil of Drilling and Picot ; Prix de Rome ’56 ; medal 3d class *61 ; me<ial ’67. — 
Henri de Chaeaton (1818- ), Moulins : pupil of Ingres, liersont, and Marilhat ; 
medal 3d class ’88; 2d class *44, *48; ceased exhibiting in *57. — Jules Giradet 
(contemporary), Paris : pupil of Cabanel ; medal 3d class *81. — Eugdne Giraud 
(1806-81), Paris : pupil of the old school artists, T. Richommo and Horsent ; 
Prix de Rome for engraving *26; medals for painting, 3d class *83; 2d class *36; 
and therefore then Hors Concours if the present rules had been in force ; Legion 
of Honor *51 ; Officer *66 ; took up, after *81, and his son and pupil, Victor (1820- 
*71), after '67, when his Slave Market was placed in the Luxembourg, the path 
of G6r6me in genre and Oriental scenes ; his younger brother and pupil, Charles 
(1819- ), Legion of Honor *47, has followed GMme in another path, genre and 
antique scenes, as A Fifteenth Century Interior (’68), ditto (*88).— Gustavo Guil- 
laumet (1840-’87), Paris: medal *65, *69; 2d class *72; 8d class *78, Exposition 
TJniverselle ; Legion of Honor *78 ; pupil of Picot, Barias, and ICcoIo des Beaux- 
Arts ; one of the most realistic of the Orientalists ; has two pictures in the Lux- 
embourg.— Victor-Pierre Huguet (contemporary), Lude : pupil of Itoubon ; modal 
8d class *73 ; 2d class ’82.— fcdouard Imer (18^’8l), Avignon : a self-taught 
painter of accurately detailed landscape, generally of central France, until after 
*55, when, having travelled in the Bast, he took up Oriental scones ; medal *65 ; 2<1 
class *78.— Charles Landelle (1821- ), Laval : medal 8d class ’42 ; 2d class *45 ; let 
class *48 ; 8d class *55, Exposition Universelle; Legion of Honor *55 ; pupil of 
Delaroohe and A. Scheffer, but has become a professor and acctomplishod Orien- 
talist, having exhibited about ninety Eastern scenes.— Jules Joseph Augustin 
Laurens (1825- ), Oarpentras : medal 3d class *57 ; medal *67 ; in '47 sent by 
the state throngh Turkey.— Hippolyte Jean Raymond Ijazergea (1817- ), Nar- 
bonne : medal 8d class *48 ; 2d class *48, '57 ; Legion of Honor *67 ; paints re- 
ligious and allegorical as well as Oriental subjects.— Pierre Francois l^houx 
(1828- ), Paris; pupil of H. Vemet and Gros; modal 2d class *83.— T, M. 
Iienoir (1850-*81), Paris : pupil of G6r6mo and Jalabert ; medal Ist class ’76.— 
Louis Maurice Boutet de Monvel (contemporary), Orleans ; pupil of Cabauel, 
Jules Lefebvre, Boulanger, and Oaxolus-Duran ; medal 3d class *78; 2d class *80 ? 
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besides Oriental scenes, he paints figures. — ^Antoine Alphonse Montfort (1802- ), 
Paris : pupil of H. Vemet, Gros, and Nicole des Beaux-Arts ; medal 3d class ’37, 
’63 ; exhibited at the age of seventy-nine The Enrollment of 1838 in Syria. — 
Charles E. V. De Toumemine (1814-’73), Toulon : Legion of Honor ’68 lor land- 
scape views of Brittany and Normandy; going to the East in 1864 ho became there- 
after an Orientalist ; he was assistant custodian of the Luxembourg. 

THE NEO-GEEOS. 

The definite growth of the neo-grec or Pompeian school arose from 
the Greek treatment of familiar subjects introduced by G6r6me. It 
has been called classicism passing into genre, but was rather genre 
stepping back to snatch, for a while, a classic garb. With this a 
group of artists, of whom G6r6me became the leader, soon combined 
opposition to the claims of Courbet and his followers, that only the 
actual, tangible, and visible were proper subjects for reproduction 
in art. "Paint an angel?” Courbet had said. “When did you 
ever see an angel ? ” The original neo-grecs were G4r6me, Toule- 
mouche, Hamon, Pioou, and Jobb6-Duval. They were known as the 
“Oh&let,” from working and living in common in a wooden house so 
called, half concealed in lilacs and climbing roses, on the Sue Fleurua 
They constituted a kind of apostleship around G6rdme of artists of 
most delicate conceits, and formed in art "a sort of little Athens” in 
which Th4ophile Gautier fondly made himself at home. It was a 
realm, the air of which would not perhaps be sustaining or even 
perceptible to the respiratory organs of Courbet. Their practice was 
the opposite of his ; it was to put the common, trivial incident into a 
graceful rendering, often with a charming poetic sentiment, and by 
harmonizing contours and evolving grace of line to give to the nude 
the classic treatment. They had a predilection for the nude. Their 
treatment differs from the academic classic, in taking the common 
incident, the familiar and the emotional side of Greek or Boman life, 
in fact, in painting the genre of the antique, or, a more pleasing it 
less substantial department of their practice, the genre of fancy ; as in 
the works of Hamon and Aubert. They also treated subjects of mod- 
em life, but it was by poetizing them into the classic, rather than by 
aggrandizing them into it, as had been the practice of the Davidians. 
The infiuence of this school is in some degree perceptible in most of 
the later French artists. 

In delicacy of conceit and charm of execution, the chief of the 
group was the low-statured, russet-haired, half-sailor son of a coast 
guardsman of Brittany, Hamon, whose volatile fancies must have found 
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their early afl&nities in the spray of the sea, for his youth was spent 
on the sterile beach in one of those stone cubes appropriated to the 
Jean Louis Hamon coast-guard’s uso for houses. By the Christian Broth- 
(i82i-' 74), piouha. ers, with whom he received all the education of which 
susceptible, he was designed for the church, 
L. H. '55. but he filed from the convent. Portraits painted 

in his native town, on canvases constructed by himself, won for him 
at the age of nineteen from the Council General of St. Priac, the 
chief town of the Department, a pension of five hundred francs for 
the study of art. ^^Mad with joy,’' to quote his notes,^ he hastened 
to Paris. There his artistic impulses led him to seek at once ^^the 
living French artists” at the Luxembourg, and the naivete of the 
country lad was bewildered and disappointed to find only pictures 
there. He secured a place in the studio of Delaroche, the great aim 
of students then. There, one day, he replied that, being poor, ho had 
at times, before his father was a coast-guard, assisted him at shoe- 
making, and Delaroche disdainfully bade him ‘‘go home and make 
shoes, for he could never paint.” Greatly disheartened the youth, 
as deeply enamored of art as ever, made still greater efforts, and 
instead of making shoes, produced an art of a volatile and fugitive 
perfume,” which, as has been said, has influenced the whole habit of 
decorative and epigrammatic ornament of this generation.” Ho lived 
'‘very moderately.” His notes say: "I bought two sous’ worth of 
bread and that was my breakfast. In the evening I ate a plate of 
soup, six sous, and two sous’ worth of bread, and then withdrew to my 
chamber to meditate and compose.” A fellow student, Damery, who 
had previously won the Prix de Borne, kindly gave him encourage- 
ment and in the strength of that he persisted. He adopted the custom 
of writing out his compositions. His notes say : 


I wrote until I reached the point of movement. Often I passed the night in 
thinking and writing without making any design. This served to me for a 
thorough understanding of the subjects given us to compose. In the studio they 
laughed at my manner. But on this occasion (The Massacre of the Innocents had 
been assigned), Delaroche, much pleased, said, ‘ This is a thinker. He has given 
us a composition, badly drawn, poorly rendered, but there is in it exoeUont inten- 
tion and much poetry and thought.' Henceforth I was not utterly disM even if 
1 designed maladroitly." ^ 

Others soon adopted the same custom. The shoemaker’s son had 

1 La Jeunesse d’Hamon ; manasortt pubUd par Ernest Hinault, 

«Ibid, 
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become an example. Once, absorbed in tMnking oat a subject, on 
being rallied by Ms fellow pupils, Hamon replied that he was giving 
“fermentation” to the composition, and “to ferment a subject” 
from that time was a by-word in that studio. In the atelier of Gleyre, 
to wMch he passed with G6rdme, iu 1844, an affectionate intercourse 
of sympathy and instruction, based on a congeniality of nature, ex- 
isted between master and pupil, and from that painter of dreams 
and lost illusions Hamon’s neo-grecquisme took graceful inspiration. 
Hamon's life with Gleyre and a few years subsequently spent in Italy 
form two episodes of happiness in his struggle with poverty. By 
nature he was a hon vivant, fond of pleasantries, of an indolent intel- 
lect, that in the ten years he lived in Italy acquired no word of the 
language ; * but of a generosity that in his times of plenty never left 
a friend unaided and, indeed, made him a victim of parasites. Under 
Gleyre he, G6r6me, and ’ friends, entered as rivals the 

contest for the Prix de Eoine." “’ffirdme,” says Hamon, “inspired one 
with a love of work, and work done singing and laughing.” Hamon 
at his first Salon (1848) exhibited a frieze of a door and The Tomb of 
Christ ; in 1849, Equality in the Seraglio, A Eoman Placard, and A 
Paroquet Chatting with two Young Girls. He failed to win notice 
and patronage, and crushed in his artistic hopes in contrast with 
G6r6me’s brilliant d6but of the year before, he accepted employment, 
secured for him by Gleyre, at the porcelain factory at Shvres. He 
soon delighted in the delicate conceits suitable to that employment, 
in which the director, Begnault, encouraged him, and remained 
there until 1863, and there painted his masterpiece — a casket which 
aroused great admiration both in the London Exposition, 1861, and 
the French Exposition, 1865, at the former being awarded a gold 
medal. There he executed, also, his extremely poetical conception of 
Spring and Autumn — a plate belonging to the Empress Eugenie. 
The three months of each season are represented by three figures 
holding each other by the hand ; the first of Autumn has a few 
leaves in her hair, the second has her head covered by a veil ; and the 
third is weeping beside a leafless sapling. The first month of Spring 
has gathered one flower, the second scatters them in profusion, and the 
third shelters her head from the increasing heat beneath an arching 
veil. He then visited Haples, Pompeii, and Oapri, absorbing every- 

^ Out of this 4pQoranc6 and his hnmor grew many pleasantries. Before the oft* 
repeated sign In Italy, Oanova di vino (wine shop) he would say, But no, oh no I 
Canoya Is not so dlylne as that.*’ Also on seeing in many places the Italian 

Enter ”) he said, ** These Italians esteem but one French painter^ IngresJ^ 
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where fancies for his pictures. Again, in 1863, haying, by the free 
purse he kept and his constant ill health, been rendered unable to 
meet his debts, he left Paris for Rome without making known his 
intentions. Remitting his earnings thence, he had so far remunerated 
his creditors in 1871 that he returned and married, and thus secured a 
tranquil and happy home. During this period he painted The Wash- 
ing of Cupids, representing some still in the water, some hung up to 
di 7 ; and the Sad Shore (Salon of 1873), for which he went in 1873 to 
Luzerne to make sketches. It represents the shore of death on which 
loyers meet, and on it he placed the famous lovers of history, such as 
Prancesoa da Rimini, and the lovers of poets’ dreams, as Dante’s 
Beatrice ; Petrarch’s Laura ; and Ophelia, a portrait of his own wife con- 
soled by Cupid himself. ‘ This was his last picture. Hamon, though 
his delicacy is often far above the common apprehension, is the most 
accredited and the most popular of the neo-grecs. His pictures are 
charming idyls, of suggestion so pure and pleasing, of outlines so 
beautiful, of forms so graceful, that the sympathetic observer does not 
ask “a local habitation nor a name,” nor a time for his ethereal 
fancies, not even consistency, nor freedom from anachronisms, nor 
even that the enigmas that they often are, shall be solved ; nor 
color, as Th6ophile Gautier did in 1855, when ho said, “ We beg M. 
Hamon when he paints, to put a little color on the end of his brush.” 
Hamon’s coloring, in which he prefers harmonies of grays, has been 
criticised as false, but by color he and all the noo-grecs do not seek 
literally to imitate nature, but to express nature’s haraionies and 
relations. In the Elder Sister, Hamon for once used violent colors, 
an exception in his treatment. “ There is the black of ebony, the 
yellow of the immortelle, bishop’s purple, the scarlet of the poppy, 
enough for twenty pictures, enough for ten years, for all his life,” says 
Merson. His Aurora, in which a floating embodiment of the dawn 
hangs upon the perfume of a morning-glory, drinking dew from its 
corolla, a dainty conceit that has been copied in sculpture ; Autumn, 
Muses at Pompeii, Butterfly Enchained, Image Shop, Evening Twi- 
light, The Older Sister, who is a little “ mamma ” asleep whom the 
infant sister rocks in glee, and the picture. My Sister is not at Home 
(Salon of 1853) confirm aU the claims made for his delicacy of &noy 
and grace of execution. 

In the last a youth, with no Clothing, only a drapery of giaoe or oourteey, 
bears a cage of doves, apparently a gift to the sister of a little girl who, just risen 

> Purchased then and owned now by M. De Foe of Geneva. 
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from her playthings, forms with her brother a screen, the insnfGioiency of which 
she supplements by stretching out the scant skirt of her one primitive garment, 
to conceal the older sister, who crouches behind. Since the nude youth can 
hardly be a reality, coming into this home circle, does it represent Love entering 
and repulsed ? 

It was awarded a medal of the third class and was purchased for 
the Emperor, and a replica is owned by Mr. Israel Corse, of New 
York. The Aurora of 1864 was also purchased by the Emperor, and 
of this also Mr. Corse owns a smaller replica. Hamon supplies the 
classical balance of composition by presenting in twos his lovely crea- 
tions of sweet, irresponsible girlhood, for though he and G6r6me 
sipped their early art from the same springs, their conceptions of 
woman are as of beings of different worlds— although G6r6me, in a 
late development of poetic feeling, has (in 1888) produced a vision of 
idealized woman, a group rising from the foam of the sea, of an 
inspiration not unallied to Hamon^ in spite of its not wholly subor- 
dinated carnal side. 

Hamon exhibited in the Salons of twelve years between 1848 and 1878 thirty- 
one pictures, two of them portraits and one a landscape, The Tomb of Christ. 
Kantes, the Imperial Factory at Sevres, the Museum at Marseilles, and the 
Luxembourg possess pictures by him. Eleven are owned in America. 


Jobb 6 -Duval mingles a few scriptural scenes among his mytho- 
, logical subjects, but maintains the refined 
(isai- ), carhalx. treatment and quiet tone of color of the 

Mad. 3<i oi. '51. '57. group who, Tfith him, were pupils of Dela- 

L. Hon. 1861 . roohe and Gleyre. This is illustrated by 

the Betrothal at Oorinth (185S, Bennes Museum). 

Pioou’s Pompeian bmsh has found a farorite subject in the 
Taried conditions under which Onpid may appear, and from 1850, 
H.nri Pierre Pieou wheu he produced Waxing Love and Waning 
<i8aa. ). Nent... Love, to 1884 he had presented no fewer than nine 
Med. ad oi. '48, Rap. '57. pictures of the child-god whose pranks form so 
suitable a subject to the neo-grec, such as Love at Auction, Harvest 
of Loves (1856), Love and Folly (1881), Love is not to be Chained, 
Love on the Penitential Stool (1883). In 1886 his pictures were 
Stella, and Love, and in 1887 the Chimsera. 

Auhert is a charming member of this school, though he some- 
times verges on conventionally sentimental art. He was a successful 
engraver, and in that department of art, which he studied under 
Martinet, was awarded three medals and the Prix de Borne, and 
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spent five years 

Ernest Jean Aubert 

(1824- )i Par»s* 

Med. 3d cl. 1861. 

3d cl. 1878. 


in Italy before taking tip painting. He engrared 
several of Hamon’s pictures, and subsequently, 
having entered the studio of Delaroohe, came to 
rival in painting Hamon’s delicately poetic con- 
ceptions. His exhibition of 1861 which won him 


a medal was two portraits. His Approaching Love, of the Salon of 


18'!'7, is of marked grace and sentiment. 


A youth and a maiden together bend over a stream and playfully gaze at the 
reflection of the maiden’s beauty ; in the proximity of the two faces it is made 
apparent that it is hers rather than his that is gazed at, by the fine rendering 
of her semi-oonsdous, giatifled, surprised look, and his interested, persistent 
regard. A shadowy Cupid in the background, coyly advancing, suggests the 
result. The Flower is a youth bending in a graceful, though long sweep from a 
step above to inhale the perfume from a flower at a maiden’s throat, who as 
gracefully wards him off. Both are in idyllic drapery, and the whole is rendered 
with great harmony of line and suavity of contour. Love, Merchant of Mirrors, 
and The Lesson in Astronomy, in which the professor gazes into the heavens, and 
the pupils, a youth and a maiden, gaze into each other’s eyes, were exhibited in 
1878, and won a second class medal. Others are Cutting the Thread of Destiny, 
sold at the Lathrop sale for $1600 ; Menu de 1’ Amour (1844): Aurora cooling the 
Wings of Love (1856): love on a Vacation; They Wait (1886): Love’s Dupes, and 
Love’s Diorama (1887). 


Lobrjcbon, a pupil of Picot, is connected with the neo-grocs by 
the slender tie of a temporary practice of charming but not finan- 
cially successful work. This idealistic treatment 
083 .-'*)."cornod (Jura). IS soou in his Dream of Ossian, and in the graoe- 
M.d. 1868 ; ad cl. ' 8 a. fa) nude figures of his early pictures. In one, 
L. Hon. 1883 . Morning Vapors, the mists as ethereal nymphs 

float upward in a beautiful group. These were greatly admired, but 
he became more conspicuous iu Ms discoveries and successes in that 
delightful land of art, childhood, of which he has been called “ the 
Oolumhus.” He met with many discouragements in his early life ; 
he went to Paris, sent from his native Jura at about sevent^n to 
enter commercial life ; those prospects were destroyed by the revo- 
Intion of 1848, and be turned to drawing. Pleas^ with his first 
designs his parents straitened themselves at home, that ho might 
receive instmetion from Picot, and during this time of struggle ho 
himself took photographs, drew hands and feet for artists doficiont 
in knowledge of anatomy, and finally exhibited in 1869 A Vision of 
Ezekiel, “a picture terxiblo in its naif horror.” Later ho painted 
a man sitting among the dead and drinking the blood of his enemy 
from a skuU, Hans d’Islande. AH attempts in this diieotion only 
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brought further discouragements, but by 1872 he had discoYered the 
unambitious but pleasant field of his success. He supplied subjects 
for the etchings of Le Petit Monde, giying the comedies and idyls 
of babyhood. 

Some of his works are : Once upon a Time, a child reading to four younger 
ones in a row, the youngest a yeritable baby laughing in mischief ; Mud Pies ; 
First Love ; Castle on the Sand (1872): A Young Criminal (1878); The Yolunteer 
of one Year; The Red Spectre (1875): Portrait of Mile. S. Henri (1876): The Last 
Day of the Condemned (1877) : Going to be Washed (1879): Before Guignol; The 
Punishment of Tantalus (a baby fastened to a high chair stretching for playthings 
fallen out of reach) (1880): A Box of Letters ; Aurora (1881): Warbling ; Variations 
on a well-known Theme (1884). 

In 1874 he painted his amusing Baggage of Oroquemitaine, the 
French bugaboo who carries off bad children. 

A basket worn in much service and admitting through a hole the little bare 
foot of one of the unhappy occupants, stands packed ready for transportation to 
serve for his coming meal, as if left for a moment by the giant. The five chil- 
dren thus held in durance, form each a type of character as diverse as so many 
adults, for each unconscious of the fate hanging over him occupies himself in his 
special interest. Of good coloring and fine drawing, it is a picture of great inter- 
est. It was sold from the collection of ex-Govemor Morgan, of New York, 1886. 


Though not a neo-grec, Geoffrey, a pupil of Levasseur and 
jaan Geoffrey BugSue Adan, follows Lobrichou, as associated 

(Contemporary), Marennea. with him iu that field of absolute mouarchy, the 
Med. 3d cl. *83. domaiu of the children; but he occasionally paints 

other scones of genre, and portraits, such as : 


First Lessons (1878): Abandoned; Unwarranted Resemblance (1879): Sewiog 
Lessons; Basket Maker (1888): Review of Scholars' Battalions J Washstand (1885) : 
An Unfortunate (study) ; The Famished (1886) : The Last Drop ; The Palms 
aesT). 

GBISTEE PArSTTBES. 


Meissonier and G^rdme are allied in the elevated rank they hold, 
in a similarity in the effect of their art, and in some classes of their 
subjects. They, however,^ differ greatly, Meissonier, departing from 
J.an Uoui. Ern..t M.i..oni.r all olassic memories, becomes, by both his real- 
(i 8 is- ), Lyon.. istic treatment and his choice of subjects 

uVon. *li® incidents of every day life, a natn- 

of. L. Hon. '56; Com. L. Hon.'fiy. ralist. He -was the first IVench artist to be- 
a come Celebrated in miniature genre, and by 

' 78 , E. u. ' ’ ’ ■ ■ jjjg influence made genre painting the pre- 

M.m. Munich Ae»d. 'fi?- dominating art of France. He was for many 
years the most conspionons artist of the entire French school, but 
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recently his eminence has been somewhat less solitary and sensational 
“Make room for the king,” however, still exclaim the critics in ap- 
preaching his works, and the fabnlons prices of his pictures still hear 
evidence to his royalty. ' The worth of his works lies in the perfection 
which he carries into all he attempts, and which makes him in paint- 
ing what the Germans name Richter in literature, “ the only one,” 
liappily suggests A. Wolfl. For this he combines the various powers of 
the true painter ; drawing, color, fineness of touch, a feeling for the 
pictorial qualities of his subject, and perfect rendition, in which may 
be included that of difficult effects of light. But, what counts for 
much, he brings to his work the power of the man in persevering and 
detailed labor, in preliminary studies of each item, so extraordinary 
as to be in itself an interesting study ; and a dignity of conscience 
that, disregarding the approval of judges, be they the jury, the crit- 
ics, or the “ buyers,” compels him to finish thoroughly in order to 
satisfy his own standard. This he will accomplish even if the labor 
be prolonged for years, aa in the “ 1807,” or even if the work, never 
completed, be destroyed. This rectitude also, in later years, when his 
simple signature would bring a smaU fortune, keeps him from plac- 
ing it on any incomplete or negligently executed work. Under such 
treatment one figure often suffices for a picture. Permeated with 
expression, it alone suffices to present a rich pictorial idea. Line, ges- 
ture, which, whether long sought or not, ho always finds and makes 
true and inexpressibly expressive, pose, costume, and highly finished 
accessories, combine their testimony to the character or the incidental 
thought to be depicted. The result is a “ delicious ” presentation of 
shades of character, even to foibles j of completeness of surroundings, 
all too small or delicate for narration, but most telling in his tale. 
That the effect is increased by the attention being divided by no 
other figure, might be said if, in the less frequent pictures of two 
or three figures, the differing r61es portrayed did not, so remarkably 
are the slightest discriminations caught and produced, each enhance 
the other. The most subtle thought, the most evanescent feeling is 

* The payment by the late A,. T. Stewart of $60,000, besides customs duties of |7,000, 
for “ 1807, ” could hare been only for estimated value received, as well as the late W. H. 
Yanderbilt’s purchase of General Desaix and the Peasant for a sum relatively as large. 
The price of some of this artist’s small pictures would cover them several times with 
gold, or several times outweigh them In that precious metal. Soldiers at Cards, 
painted In 1860, eight by ten Inches, sold at the Johnston sale (1876), for $11,800, and 
Marshal Saxe and Staff (1866), eight by nine inches, for $3,600. At the lAtham sale 
(1878), The Amused Cavalier, seven and one-fourth by five Inches, commanded $3,000, 
In the liibraiy, a smaU picture, but a rarely beautiful treatment of color, sold at Mrs. 
Morgan’s sale (March 3, 1886), to a dealer well versed In values, Knoedler, for $16,695. 
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fastened by bis brash, so that the Bookworm’s intense delight, the 
Smoker’s indolent satisfaction, the Chess Player’s pleased and trium- 
phant look of, at a winning move, Now what ? ” the fussy author- 
ity of the delegated Reader of Military Orders, ’ the charm felt by 
the Connoisseur in his treasure-trove, are revealed to us with an 
intensity and truth that compel us to recognize the appeal which the 
human nature he depicts makes to our own. But the over-fulness 
of detail forcibly demanding attention wearies if one looks at many 
of his works in succession. Nor is it the deepest feelings that he 
usually portrays. Often the motif merely an attitude, fleeting, but 
suggestive. He has great mastery over the male figure, and, like 
Gfericault, has thoroughly studied the horse. Also, like G^ricault, 
he has seldom painted women or children, doing so in only about 
thirteen of all his works, and six of these only are of women of the 
elevated class. These are : 

The Arrival, in which ladies meet and welcome guests ; A Lady and her Gal- 
lant on a Staircase, of the eighteenth century ; a picnic scene of four of each sex, 
called Sous 1’ Ombre des Bosquets ; The Kiss of Adieu, a tender parting of lovers ; 
A Woman Listening to a Man Playing on the Organ ; and The Embroiderer. The 
other seven : A Boatwoman ; Two Washerwomen of Antibes ; a barmaid who 
hands the stirrup cup in The Halt, a finely rendered face ; a tender motherly 
woman, with a child in her arms, looking out weU pleased at the door of The Halt 
at the Inn ; a woman in a distant window with whom an officer chats while his 
horse is being shod in The Farrier ; a woman among those passing on the roadside 
in The Tnrnebride ; and the woman asking alms, who is simply introduced to supply 
the moUf of the oavalieris drawing rein upon his prancing steed in L’Aumdne. 

The sharp accentuatiou and staccato treatment of the features, 
the possible exaggeration given to facial lines in order to render his 
forceful, effective expression, and his lack of grace are not suitable 
for the treatment of feminine traits, more than is the absorption by 
his; exact science of tenderness and sentiment. Of these ho expressed 
more in his youth, but they were early lost from his works. 

His perfect technical skill, his accuracy of detail, is such that his 
diminutive figures bear the magnifying lens with a result that excites 
wondering admiration.* Great finish of surface is a special quality 
of his painting. It is said that he constantly sketches in large, to 
preserve a broad treatment, as he also closely studies every part, for 

1 See iu L’Ordonnanco, or Heading Military Orders, in tbe Vanderbilt Gallery, each of 
the three figures ; the general, in every line showing the man accustomed to command ; 
the hussar who has brought them, passive, patient, ready to receive commands ; and 
the young officer keenly reading the face of the chief. 

• The mot among amateurs and coimoiRseurs formerly was : ** Have you a Mels* 
Bonier f ** Ah ! yes, 1 think I have one somewhere in my vest pocket,** 
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“ insignificant details ” is a phrase not comprehended by him. From 
these he makes Ms little miracles of detail — ^genre in miniature, 
charming because speaking in such delicate shades of meaning. 
The wonder is “that such small heads can carry all they” do. In 
his Napoleon at Solferino, in heads not larger than a pea, he has 
expressed the details of the various features ; the folds of the skin ; 
the warts ; the color of the hair. More wonderful still, he has gener- 
ally achieved his victories with insignificant subjects. Until his later 
military pictures — and before then Ms fame and influence had been 
great — ^he depicted no grand historic ideal ; nor had he availed himself 
of the unconscious charm tel t in one’s own times and sympathies. On 
the contrary, he was largely independent of the actual life of Ms own 
period, relying on the types of universal human nature common to all 
ages. Preferring the picturesque costumes of those times, he formerly 
took Ms characters chiefly from the eighteenth century, of tho last 
years of Louis XV. ’s and the beginning of Louis XVI. ’s reign. Except 
for military subjects, he studiously avoids the unpictorial costumes of 
his own epoch. But by great skill and study, the personage he paints 
is made to accord in all respects, physiognomy, bearing, action, with 
his habiliments and accessories ; and though laces and velvets, ruffles 
and knee breeches, curled wig and powdered hair, or quaint fur- 
nishings, may have directed his choice of subject, still everything, 
even in all his exquisite detail, is kept subordinate to tho character. 
It has been forcibly said that “while with Decamps, man was but an 
insignificant accessory of nature ; with Meissonier, all nature is in 
man.” He is often compared to Terburg and Metzu ; he surpasses 
Gerard Dow in expression. Says Charles Blanc : “ The most illustri- 
ous Hollander has not had this tenuity of touch, this religion of the 
little, this microscopical scrupulousness, this perfection of the invisi- 
ble. . . . Meissonier has attained the highest style of the art of 
painting grandly in little.” Imagination based on close study, though 
he is accused of lacking imagination, must oMefiy serve in conducting 
him into the intimacy, the familiar details of the past, the facial lines 
ihade by thoughts and feelings different from those of our day, as it 
must also aid in his keen, delicate characterization of every rdle in 
life that he attempts to portray. 

Meissonier’s father was, until late in life, a colonial broker, and at 
his death, when the artist was thirty years old, left a prosperous busi- 
ness to another son, one of four children. Tho artist came in childhood 
with the family from Lyons to Paris. There, after some hesitation 
on the part of Ms &ther to consent to his taking up art, owing to the 
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troubles of the transition just then being made from the long estab' 
lished authority of the classicists to that of the romanticists, he was 
placed under the tuition of a relative, Jules Potier, who had had the 
advantage of the Prix de Eome. But the youth soon became “ pupil 
of L4on Oogniet,” who at that time was designing his picture of The 
Campaign in Egypt for a ceiling in the Louvre, and gave his pupil 
little attention. But the latter speedily developed the keen power of 
observation which underlies all his success. All he did was, however, 
in the intervals of his regular studies at the Lyc6e Napoleon, for his 
father insisted that a citizen’s education should supplement the Bo- 
hemian career of an artist. At the advice of Trimolet, the leader of a 
little group of pupils, companions of Meissonier, all of whom in artistic 
hope were struggling with poverty, and of whom Trimolet died early 
of want, he studied the Dutch and Flemish masters in the Louvre. 
Trimolet was accustomed to say that the French school had lost all 
originality in following the classic and Italian methods, and could 
only be reclaimed by the close study of Terburg, Metzu, and Gerard 
Dow. Thus Meissonier was early led into the Dutch treatment. But 
he never imitated the Dutch masters, and only took from them direc- 
tion, “ sanction,” for his talent. Not being able to command the one 
hundred francs a year required to become a pupil of Delaroche, he was 
obliged to forego that earnest wish, though he relates that his father, 
desiring to divert his style into their path, offered him a hundred 
francs for every copy of the old masters from the Louvre. The story 
is completed by his exclamation, “That one hundred francs I never 
managed to gain.” With his friend, Trimolet, and for a time in con- 
nection with Daubigny, from whom ho separated to assume the more 
dignified life demanded by his marriage, he betook himself to the illus- 
tration of books ‘ to eke out the fifteen francs per month which, with a 
dinner every W ednesday, was allowed him from his father. His father, 
however, somewhat increased this by an occasional purchase from him 
of a water color. One of these purchases still exists, The Midnight 
Watch Finding a Lifeless Body at a Street Comer. After many dis- 
couragements and rebuffs Meissonier’s first success was attained in 
the designs for La Ohaumidre Indienne. In the wonderful minute- 
ness and excellence of this, his future course was foreshadowed.® He 

> Les SVan^ais, peint$ par eux-mdmes,’’ and Balzac. 

* In a ylgnette an inch and a half square Is represented a room, upon the walls of 
which are seen two prints whose subjects are plainly discernible, one as the English 
Doctor thinking of the Pariah, the other, the Pariah thinking of the Engll^ Doctor, 
and between these prints han^g to a nail are the pipes of both, and a ticket attached 
by two pins says they arc from Meissonier’s collection. 
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also made some etchings which axe now very rare, and in 1834 he first 
exhibited at the Salon an oil painting, The Visitors of the Burgo- 
master,’ and at its sale for one hundred francs his father rewarded 
his success by giying him a holiday in Italy. Meissonier’s treatment 
was as a signal thrown out to the false romanticism then prevalent in 
the field of art for a halt and a rearrangement of its forces under firmer 
discipline and into more serried columns, for it was by none other than 
the forces of romanticism that Meissonier was served, namely : close 
characterization, dramatic action, expression, light, and color. Later, 
artists were to recognize this signal as a royal gonfalon, and crowd up 
to its following; but now, on the contrary, both romanticist and con- 
servative had each his special dart for its bearer, and in 1835 his pic- 
tures, The Chess Players, though painted with “ baby’s eyelashes,” 
as Delacroix said, and The Little Messenger, with Rousseau’s, were 
rejected. But in 1836 by a wiser jury the same ones wore admit- 
ted Under the appreciation of amateurs ho continued, and his 
picture, A Priest Attending a Sick Man, was purchased from the 
Salon of 1838 for $100 by the Duke of Orleans, but at the sale of the 
prince’s property in 1863 it brought $800. That year ho married the 
daughter of an artist from Strasbourg, who had brought his family to 
Paris, and with whose son, Louis Steinheil, Moissonier had formed 
an intimacy. Pictures of this class followed rapidly, as The English 
Doctor of 1839 and the Man Reading of 1840. This won him a third 
class medal for genre. It is a fine specimen of his power of expres- 
sion. 

An old man stands near a table covered with books, whose surfaces are repro- 
duced in accurate stain and shade and lustre even. The reader’s attitude expresses 
his perfect absorption, by giving, from the short distance between his feet, the 
impression of the last step having been, in his intense interest, unconsciously taken 
and action involuntarily suspended. 

This same Salon, in an Isaiah and a St. Paul, passed over in silence, 
proved the higher appreciation commanded by his genre, and ho 
continued it in The Chess Players of 1841, for which he received a 
second dass medal. Purchasers besieged him and works of this class 
multiplied. The opposition pronounced them without value, and 
charged him with painting without thought, with having no grandeur 
of conception, no element of the grand stylo. To this bo offered the 
Reading at the House of Diderot of 1851, an improvement upon the 

* This, now owned by Sir Bichard Wallace, has on its back the inscription in Hels- 
Bonler’s hand, « My first picture, exhibited 1888 or ’84." Sold then for one hundred 
francs to the Society of the Friends of Art, it fell by division to M. Faturle, who kept 
it tm his death, when it was sold to Sir Bichard Wallace. 
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grand style in the Tery Tiolation of it by expressing delicate shades of 
feeling. He gave in Diderot and his friends, Grimm, D^Holbach, and 
D^ Alembert, the facial lines, the conscious air of the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century. He was then accused of being able to paint 
interiors only : he answered by his Portrait of the Sergeant, an unflinch- 
ing exterior with its figures bathed in an unsubdued light, and made 
a charming success, as later, in 1867, by The Halt he demonstrated 
the possibility of painting in open air under a diffused light that con- 
founds values and requires the representation of objects at different 
distances to be made by management of the greater light among 
lights — the problem of the impressionists. When his detractors 
further demanded movement, granting his power in quiet, placid 
figures, he produced La Eixe, in which two athletes at a pot-house, 
with the violence of anger, strain every nerve to break away from 
friends, who, with as violent a straggle, hold them from doing injury 
to each other. In expressing human exertion it is a masterpiece, 
and Louis Uapoleon made of it a royal gift to Prince Albert. (Queen 
Victoria’s Collection.) 

The campaigns of Napoleon III. made Meissonier a painter of mil- 
itary scenes. In these he departed from his miniature treatment, exe- 
cuting some very large works, as The Cavalry Charge of 1867 ; Napo- 
leon HI. at Solferino (the artist was present at that battle), of about 
thirty figures, for which he dexterously won, as is related*^ by the 
artist himself, a sitting from all the officers, even the emperor ; and, 
reverting to the greater glory of the first Napoleon, the 1807,’* 
finished 1875 ; The Eetreat from Russia ; Napoleon Overlooking a 
Battle ; Napoleon and his staff ; and 1814.** The last six with two 
others, the Battle of Lodi, in 1796, and Napoleon I, a single figure, 
form a historical series called by Gautier ^^The Napoleonic Cycle.’* 

Each of the eight merits a chapter to describe the artistic methods by which it 
conveys the spirit of its subject. They lack nothing of the effect of the actual, 
of whioh indeed the artist depicts all the significant details. The Solferino and 
*‘1814 ” in the Salon of 1864, as well as at the Universal Exhibition of 1867, hung 
opposite each other, a contrast of defeat and victory illustrated in the Uncle and 
Nephew, and, curiously, the defeat for the Uncle. In the Retreat the blue uni- 
form of the Emperor in the neglect of defeat, his pale face, fixed look, con- 
tracted mouth, buttoned riding-ooat, the shading of feeling from the chief to 
his Marshals, Key and Berthier, all servo to impress the story. The ** 1807 ” rep- 
resents Napoleon I. at the height of his power, just after his success at Fried- 
land had, in conquering the Russians, destroyed the Russian and English com- 
bination against him, and the “1814” in the ebb of his fortunes after his 
disastrous retreat. The “ 1807 ” is a grand review of the army, and in it the love 
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and enthusiasm of the officers and men are, perhaps, the highest expressions of 
feeling which Meissonier ever achieved. The enthusiastic loyalty of the troops 
and the trusting reliance of the commander, are strongly portrayed. The colonel 
of the 12th Regiment of Cuirassiers rises in his stirrups to full height, raises his 
bat for the salute, and we can almost hear his “ Vivo TEmpereur 1 ” as he dashes 
by. This ’ gave great opportunity for the artist’s skill in painting the horse. 

But though, successful in these, the artist’s most numerous and 
best known works are still his gems of genre— of subjects often only 
slightly varying, as his several Keaders and his many Smokers, of which 
there are two classes, the respectable and the poor gamblers. Some of 
his genre pictures represent most charming light from open windows, 
Eembrandtish interiors of the brighter sort, as A Young Man Break- 
fasting, and A Reader at the Window, which gives almost as pleasura- 
ble an effect as Rembrandt’s famous Jan Six. Meissonior’s qualities ’ 
made him an excellent portrait painter, but of men only. In this 
department of art he also made the dress of great importance, as indi- 
cating character, taste, relation to life, which renders his portraits of 
value to future generations. He, however, here, as well as in genre, 
keeps the dress secondary to facial lines and expression of character. 
While he has been conspicuous in both the second and third art- 
periods of this century, his merit and fame have been unquestioned 
in the third, during which his official honors have been awarded, his 
power as a painter of military scenes developed, and his life’s strength 
centred. He has been the recipient of aU the official honors that can 
be conferred by France upon an artist, and no one has disputed his 
right to them. He was Commander of the Legion of Honor in 1867; 
he received the Grand Medal of Honor three times ; at the Universal 
Exposition at Paris in 1865, in 1867 when only eight were awarded, 
and in 1878 ; and he was made a member of the Institute in 1861, 
succeeding to the chair to which that fixed classicist, Abel de Pujoh 
was appointed in 1835, the very year he was himself excluded from the 
Salon. This had been occupied besides only by Gros since its estab- 
lishment in 1816. He attained the height of his career in 1867, when 

1 He was fifteen yeaav In painting It, and the price rose as more and more time was 
qpent upon it. Mr. Frobasco, of Cincinnati, first contracted to take it tor $10,000. He 
also consented to meet several advances until, considering the last one exorbttaat, it 
was sold to the late A. T. Stewart. 

V It is said that M. Seerdtan paid $70,000 for the “ 1814. ” 

* His great accuracy is the result of indefatigable palne-taklng. In order to paint 
Napoleon in his “ 1814,” it is related that he obtained the famous blue overcoat of the 
Emperor from the museum, where it is car^ully guarded, and bad it reproduced 
exactly by a tailor. To secure tide atmospheric effects be put it on, mounted a “ lay ” 
horse, and painted before a mirror in an open room on bis roof in a snow-storm. 
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his pictures at the Universal Exposition made him recognized as at 
the head of French art, and his influence made its chief practice 
the painting of small pictures of incident. He is a member of the 
Eoyal Academy, London, and of the Munich Academy. 

The following is an approximately complete list of his works : 

Of those owned in Paris ; 1851, Lute Players, Soldiers of Louis XIII. Lament 
Richard Oollection ; La Vedette, Smoker in Black, Seated Reader, Madame de Cas- 
sia; Flute Player, M. Paste ; Reader Standing under the Window, M. Malinet ; 
Under the Balcony, M. Boucheron ; Sentinel at Antibes, M. Charles Leroux ; Man- 
uscript Reader, M. fidouard Andr6 ; The Spy, M. Crabbe ; Polichinello, Madame 
Cottier ; The Bravo, Shoemaker, Musketeer of Louis XIII., M. L^vy Cremieux ; 
Wine of the Cnr6, DiflBlcult Passage, The Secretary, Cuirhssiers of 1805, Two Old 
Friends, The Two Van der Veldes, A Reader, “1814*' (850,000 fr.), M. Secr^tan; 
Amateur in Studio, Vioomtesse de TrSdeme ; Victor Lefranc (portrait), M. Victor 
Lefrauc ; Halberdier, Smoker in Bed, Baron O-ustave de Rothschild ; Amateurs of 
Painting, M. L4on Say (83,800 fr., 1868, at Khalil Bey Sale); The Barricade, Man 
Choosing a Sword, Reader near Window, Reader in \TOte, The Breakfast, M. Van 
Praet ; Sunday in the Village, Due de Narbonne ; Portrait of Owner. Designer, 
L’ARaire C14menceau, AJexandre Dumas ; Reconnoissanoe in the Snow, Madame 
I. Pereire ; Hussar, Stirrup Cup, Consequences of a Quarrel at Play, M. William 
Stewart ; Dragoon, Altar of St. Mark’s at Venice, Portrait of Madame Meissonier, 
Portrait of M. Charles Meissonier, Cavalier by the Sea, Washerwomen at Antibes, 
Ruins of the Tuileries, The Song, Interior of St. Marks, Etcher, Flemish Interior, 
At the Window, Chess Players, Deathbed of Thiers, M. Ernest Meissonier ; La 
Vedette, Amateurs of Painting, Dnc d’Anmale ; Portrait of Owner, Baroness 
Th6nard ; Amateur of Drawings, Baron Hulot ; The Bed Umbrella, M. Peronne; 
The Departure, M. Niven; Cavalier of Time of Louis XIII., Madame Tabourier ; 
Smoker of Time of Louis XV., Madame Angelo ; Napoleon HI. at Solferino, Lux- 
embourg Museum ; Phoebus and Boreas, M. G. Lutz ; Portrait of Meissonier, Lit- 
erary Researches, M. Qambard ; Ball Player, Terrace of St, Germain, M. Charles 
Heine ; The Farrier, M. Bianchi ; Violoncellist, M. E. H. Kraft; Reader (Gentle- 
man of time of Louis XIH.), M. Auguste Dreyfus ; Amateurs of Painting, Baron 
Hottinguer ; Vedette, M. Berre Duoh^ ; 1865> A Song, Vicomte de Gretehle ; 
Un Incroyable, Polichinello, Reading at the House of Diderot, 1855, Baron Bd« 
mond de Rothschild; Guitar Player, Baron Adolphe de Rothschild ; 1864, Na- 
poleon in 1814, Rail Player at Antibes (46,700 fr.), The Traveller (80,600 fr.). 
The Laugher (25,000 fr.), Defoer Sale, Paris, 1886 ; Company of Musketeers 
(60,000 fr.), Hall of Cavaliers (126,000 fr.), J. W. Wilson Sale, Paris, 1881; 
Smoker (84,000 fr., Tenc§ Sale, 1881). 

Of those owned in London : Officer of Musketeers, Color Bearer, Mr. James 
Duncan : 1857, Reynard in his Cabinet, Mr. David Price ; The Confidence, Mr, 
John Siltzer : Portrait of the Sergeant, Chess Players, Baron Schroeder : 1884, 
The Visitors; 1868, The Bravos, Scene from the Decameron; 1868, Polichinello; 
1862, The Halt, Napoleon 1. in the Campaign of France, Throwing Dice, Cavalier 
of Time of Ijouis XIII,, Cavalier of Time of Louis XIV., Musketeer of Time of 
Louis XXn., Connoisseurs, Gamblers, Sentinel, Foul Play, St John in Patmos, Sir 
Richard Wallace ; 1856, La Rise, (Jueen Victoria. 
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Of those oTOed in other cities of Europe: The Game Won, M. Steengraehl, The 
Hague ; Portrait of the sculptor Gemito, M. Gemito, Naples ; After Breakfast 
(Smoker), The Bibliophile, Baron Springer ; Awaiting the Audience, M. Tretiakoff, 
Moscow ; Two Lansquenets, M. Van der Vies ; 1862, In the Anteroom, Stirrup 
Cup, Standard-bearer, Musketeer, C. A. H. Bolekow, Middlesborough, England ; 
1875, Horseman’s Rest, Kunsthalle, Hamburg ; Corporal of the Guard (£514, 
Arbuthnot Sale, 1882). 

Of those owned in the United States : “ 1814 ** (1862), The Jovial Trooper (1865), 
Mr. W. T. Walters, Baltimore; The Ante-Chamber, The Stirrup Cup, Marshal Saxe 
and Staff, Mr. D, 0. Mills, New York; Chaplain of the Guard, time of Louis XIII,, 
The Stirrup Cup, The Game Lost, Ancient Armor (pen drawing), Mr. James H. 
Stebbins, New York ; Halberdier, Mr. John Hoey, New York ; Chess Player, Hr. 
August Belmont, New York ; The Captain of the Guard, Mrs. R, L. Stuart, New 
York ; The Road to Antibes, The TwoVan der Veldes, The Sign Painter, Miss Wolfe’s 
legacy to Metropolitan Art Museum; A Trumpeter of Louis XIII., Mr. Charles 
Stuart Smith, New York; Guard Room, Mr. T. H. Havemeyor; The Smoker, Mrs. 
Marshall 0. l^berts; 1807,” sold ($60,000) from Mrs. A. T. Stewart’s collection to 
ex-Judge Hilton and presented to Metropolitan Museum ; The Beggar, At the Bar- 
racks, Reminiscence of Eranco-Prussian War, Portrait of the Artist (water color), 
sold from Mrs. A. T. Stewart’s Collection, 1887 ; The Smoker, Mr. William W. 
Astor, New York ; Arrival at tho Chateau, Portrait of the late W. H, Vanderbilt, 
Artists at Work, Time of Boucher (1857), General Desaix and the Peasant, An 
Artist and his Wife (an order, 1878), Tho Ordinance (1866), Man Reading (1850), 
Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt ; The Republican Sentinel (water color), Mr. A. J. Droxel, 
Philadelphia ; On the Stair (1879), Mr. J ohn J acob Astor ; A Paris Commissionnaire, 
Mr. A. J. Antelo, Philadelphia; Travelling Shoemaker, Mr. W. B. Bement, Philadel- 
phia; Musketeer, Mr. H, L. Dousraan, St. Louis; Poetry, Mr. B. W- Powers, Roches- 
ter; Halberdier, Mr. H. V. Newcomb, New York; Cavalier, Mr, H. P. Kidder, 
Boston ; A Noble of Louis XIII. Sleeping, Mrs. Paran Stevens, Now York; Vedette, 
Mr. T. R. Butler, New York ; Historiographer, Mr. W. Bookafeller, New York ; 
Portrait of Owner, Senator L. Stanford, San Francisco: Portrait of Owner’s Wife, 
Mr. J. W. Mackay, San Francisco ; Troubadour (sketch), Hussar, Mr, T. Donald- 
son, Philadelphia ; The Smoker, sold from Mr. G. I. Seney’s Collection, 1885 ; In the 
Library (1876, sold 1886 for $16,525), from Mrs. M. J. Morgan’s Collection to Mr. 
C. Crocker, San Francisco ; Standard-bearer (1851, $15,000), Vedette 1812, (1888, 
$15,000), sold from Mrs. Morgan’s Collection to Mr. S. P. Avery, New York ; 
Cavalier, Mrs. M. A. Osborne, New York; Standard-bearer of ]homish Civil 
Guard, Musician, sold from Collection of Mr. A. Spencer, New York, 1888. 

Variously distributed: 1886, Little Messenger ; 1888, Monk Consoling a Sick 
Man ; 1889, Smoker, The Doctor ; 1840, Reader ; 1841, Chess Players ; 1842, 
Smoker, Violoncello Player ; 1848, Painter in his Studio (11,200 fr. 1861, Lehon 
Sale, Paris) ; 1848, Guard House, Young Man Examining Drawings, Game of 
Piquet ; 1849, Bowl Players ; 1850, Smoker ; 1851, Lute Players ; 1852, Sunday, 
Incident of Civil War ; 1863, Young Man Studying, Moreau before Hohenlinden ; 
1867, A Painter, Man in Armor, Harquebusier, Art Amateur, Standard-bearer, 
Man at a Window; 1858, Soldiers at Cards ($11,500 Johnston Sale, Now York, 
1876) ; 1860, Smoker; 1861, Card Party, The Adieux, Expectation, The Farrier, 
Musician ; 1867, Cavalry Charge, Napoleon and his Staff, The Kiss of Adieu, 
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Cavaliers m route, Retreat from Russia, Dictating his Memoirs, Hetzel ; 1866, 
White Horse, Cheinin Raisant ; 1869, Chimney Comer (Renseignment) ; 1873, 
The Philosopher, Polichinello and the Rose ; 1880, The Traveller, The Adieu ; 
1883, Madonna del Bacio ; 1884, Paris in 1870-71, Bad Humor (Cavalier warm- 
ing his foot), The Embroiderer, In the Shade of the Bushes (a picnic), Frisantson 
Mousache, Napoleon Overlooking a Field of Battle, The Emperor and his Staff 


The practice of art is continued in the family by Meissonier’s son 
and pupil, Jean Charles, and by a nephew of his wife, Adolphe 
Charles l^douard Steinheil. The son follows his father, though not 

Adolph. Char... Edouard st.inh.il steps, and has rank as a genre 

(Contemporary), Paris. painter, having received a medal in 1866. 

Med. 3d cl, 1881 . Steinheil’s father, Louis Charles Auguste 

Steinheil, was a painter of merit of Strasbourg. Young Steinheil 
is given like his uncle to the subjects of the middle ages and much 
affects schoolmen and students. His Poor Student who, with his 
book by his side, and his house-keeping ntensils on a shelf over his 
head, is mending what his half-clothed condition indicates as his 
only suit, was his first exhibition (1872). 


Others ate ; Conversation at the Home of a Painter (1878), and A Leotuie of 
Abelard (1877) ; The Right of Asylum (1878) ; The Amateurs of Engravings 
(1879) ; The Usurer (1880) ; The Death of Richard Craur de Lion (1881) ; A Vene- 
tian Senator, and Playing the Psalterion (1884) ; The Dtavring in Blood (1886) ; 
Painter of Dead Kature (1886). 


He also is known by flower pieces, some of which were exhibited 
at Bordeaux while he was yet a student in the College d’Harcourt. 

Among the close followers of Meissonier are Plassan, Fauvelet, 
Ohavet, and Fichel. These have often challenged comparison with 
him in the same subjects, venturing, even at 
the same Salons, upon Smokers and Headers 
— Ohavet in at least two instances, and Fauve- 
let and Fichel in one Smoker and several 
Headers. They have, nevertheless, been 
awarded frequent honors and three of them 
have been decorated. Plassan’s picture of 
the Salon of 1859, The Heading of a Ko- 
manoe ; that of 1863, Le Lever ; and that of 
1865, Going to the Baptism, were bought 
for the Emperor and reSxhibited in the 
Universal Exposition of 1867, so famous for 
works of "the school of lookers through the 


Antoine iSmIle Plassan 
(1817- ), Bordeaux, 

Men. 3d cl, '52. 

Rap. '57r ‘59. 

L. Hon. '59. 

Jean Fauvelet 
(1819- ), Bordeaux. 

Med. 2d cl. ^48. 

Victor Chavet 
(1822- ), Aix. 

Med. 3d cl. '53; 2d cl. '55 E, U. 

Rap. '57; L. Hon, '59. 

Eugene Fichel 
(1826- ), Paris. 

Mon. 3d cl. '57. 

Rap. *di t Med. '69. 

L. Hon. *7«. 

small end of the telescope.’ 
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A contemporary rather than a follower of Meiasonier, Compte- 
Calix, in his way a perfect master of his craft, represented in genre 
with an exquisite rendering the poetic and literary side of art. He 
^ . ... J. ^ . r r reflected the intellectual feeling of his 

(1814-1880). Lyons. time, but added to it more than a touch 

Med. add. '44: Med. ' 57 . ’ 59 , '« 3 . sentiment of lovo, a suggestion of 

passion even, and thus is essentially allied to the “ peintres galants. ” 
His works became the fashion, his name famous and he was a public 
fevorite during the forty years of his work. He escaped the con- 
demnation with which the Academy visited those great names, 
Eousseau, Millet, Corot, and others, probably because his was an art 
of dreams, without much of fact, or much of humanity. But it was 
of most pleasing subjects and scenes, usually of the refined luxurious- 
ness of life, painted with a light elegance. It is illustrated by The 
Song of the Nightingales, to which ladies in rich costumes listen in 
the moonlight, seated on the steps of a rich mansion embowered in 
trees ; also by The Parting : 

In the latter, a refined young girl charming in simple elegance of attire 
leaves her hand, as she rises with sorrowful mien from a seat on a stone bench in 
a garden, in the lingering clasp of a young man, who feelingly bonds over it as he 
retains the seat beside that she lias left. Another ohaiacteristic work is The 
Geography Lesson (1872), in which a young man traces outlines on the ground for 
a deeply interested young girl looking on. Others of his works are The Eotum of 
the Emigrants and The Happy Meeting (1841) ; The Fall of the Leaves (1842) ; 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary (1844); Love in the Palace ; Love in the Cottage (1846); 
Alone in the World (1848); He Laughs Best who Laughs Last (1852) ; As One 
makes his Bed so he must Lie (1858) ; The Poor Mother (1857) ; The Boad that 
Leads so Par (two lovers walking); Good Night, Neighbor; Whore are they Going ? 
(1875) ; and twenty-sir others exhibited from 1868 to 1880, the last being The Hos- 
pital Nurse. 

After “place au roi” and to his miniaturist followers, placo must 
be yielded to the phalanxes of incident painters, whom Meitsonior 
more than any other, G6r6me perhaps approximating him, has led 
into these by-paths of art. But they are also most charming by-paths 
of nature. For since in the beginning it was given to man to win the 
mastery of the earth, the delineation of man’s character, the story 
of his life, its every-day incidents, are but the natural comae of that 
conquest associated unavoidably with earth’s most signifioMit things. 
Meissonier’s rank and file, the genre painters, hare appeared at tlie 
Salons in platoons of forties and fifties, all of trained and disciplined 
hand, and bearing implements ready for skilled work. They may 
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handle these in a different manner from the king of genre, but 
they are of the same class. 

Forty years after his father’s d4bnt, Tony Eohert-Fleury appeared 
in the Sdon (1864) and continued there his father’s line of work. 
His education in the studio of Delaroche had giyen an impulse in 


Tony Robert-Fleury 
(1838- ), Paris. 
Med. '66, '67, '70. 
Med. Hon. '70. 

L. Hon. '73. 


that direction, and a further instruction from Ljlon 
Oogniet had not deflected his tendencies from histor- 
ical genre. He followed his father too in receiving 
distinguished awards, winning with The Last Day of 


Med. 1st cl. '78 E. u. Oorinth the Grand Medal of Honor in 1870. This was 


Of. L. Hon. ’84. 


selected to illustrate French art in the Luxembourg 


as well as in the TTniversal Exposition of 1878. 


It represents the entrance of the Consul Mununins into Oorinth the third day 
after the Battle of Leuoopetra (Livy ii. 16) when, after pillage, the city was 
destroyed to the sound of trumpets. Nude women and children implore the statues 
of the gods, as the legions march on and the smoke of min rises. 


This was preceded at the Luxembourg in 1867 by his Old Women of 
the Piazza Navona. Eobert-Fleury has shown marked talent for’ 
affairs as chairman of the committee of organization in 1881 of the 
Society of French Artists to which the management of the Salon is 
now entrusted. The partial hst, Eoman Girl ; Child Kissing a Relic 
(1864) : Warsaw on April 8, 1861 (1866) : Danaids (1872) : Charlotte 
Oorday in Caen (1874) : Mazarin and his Nieces (1873) Leda ; iUus- 
trates his two lines of work besides portraiture — history and genre. 

Adrien Moreau, a pupil of Pils, falls into the class of historical 
Adrien Moreau genre, which he, however, paints with a humorous as 
MedL M a skilful' touch. A few of his subjects are : 

End of a Masked BaU (1874) : JoUy Crew a876): -Wedding in the Middle Ages 
(1876) : Gypsies of Grenada ; Minuet (1878): In the Spring (1886). 


But an older painter, a pupil of Delaroche, H. Vemet, and N. 
Eobert-Fleury, Comte, is called by Hamerton "the most perfect 
Pierre chariee Comte pa’mter of histoiical iucideut in France. ” By an infu- 
(isaa- ), Lyone. sioD of historical interest into common events he makes 


Med. 3d cl. '52. 
ad cl. ^53, '55. 
3d c)e ’67 E. U. 
L. Hon. '57, 


of the lowliest, one might almost say lowest, incidents 
vivid historical pictures, except that his treatment is on 
the principles of genre rather than of classic painting. 


Such are Gypsies exhibiting Dancing Pigs to Louis XI. (1869), and 


even “rat-catching,” which his Recreation of Louis XL when Sick 


(1868) really is. Comte not only elevated this subject by historical 


association with that king, but setting aside the theory of the tradi- 
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tional historical school which required generalized and restrained effects 
and permitted reflections only so far as necessary to define the relations 
of objects^ he glorified it by the genre treatment, which allowed him to 
give it eagerness of expression and to illuminate it by reflected lights 
until it became a marvellous instance of perfect sunshine in painting. 

For delineation of delicate shades of character, especially its 
foibles, and for power of technique, though generally not painting 
pictures of small dimensions, a number of genre painters — of whom 
Vibert and Heilbuth are especially prominent, though Heilbuth has 
an eminent and charming landscape talent as well — fall into the 
general class with Meissonier. 

Vibert was a pupil of the Nicole des Beaux- Arts and of Barrias. 
His strongest title to admiration is his wonderful power of humorous 
Jean Georges Vibert characterizatiou aud satire, for which he commands a 
( 1840 - ), Paris. pleased attention and enduring impression. But he 
r/ci , . * combines an excellent technique with this faculty. He 
L. Hon. ' 70 . surrounds his characters with the most delicately 
painted accessories ; Oriental rugs lie in artisbic harmony with wall 
hangings ; and all forms of bric-d-brac are so related that they express 
the special delight of the artist in them ; around these he gives well 
expressed space, light, shade, and perspective successfully treated, 
and crowns all with the faces, in which are depicted not only the 
emotions necessary to the moment, but a suggestion of the whole 
character. He first exhibited in 1863, and for the four years follow- 
ing, saw the pictures in which he was following his predilections for 
the grand style accumulate in his studio. He then yielded to the 
popular demand for genre, produced with great success his Eoll OaU 
after the Pillage, a humorous satire, and was decorated at thirty years 
of age. There is much story in all his works. A few principal 
ones should be described in detail : 

In the Eoll Call after the Pillage tipsy, swaggering men laden with booty form 
a zig-zag line before their captain, and one staggers out of the inn of the sign of 
the Lion and Host, the door broken from its hinges, with a decanter in one hand 
and a pitcher in the other, while from his open mouth comes a drunken halloo. 
The CardinaTs Menu represents a cook surrounded by the provisions for a feast, 
awaiting the OardinaFs choice. In the Committee on Immoral Books, two monks 
of jQne embonpoint are burning condemned books ; but they read them first. They 
sit absorbed, their faces full of amused interest, one unconsciously still holding 
the lifted tongs, with piles of books around tmhoeded and yet to bo Inspected. 
Schism in the Church represents in the luxurious surroundings of the Episcopal 
Palace, a cardinal and a bishop sitting back to back in an emphatic manner ; a 
fierce scowl is upon the countenance of the bishop, who faces the spectator, and the 
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very back oi the cardinal speaks wrath. Heavy books with places marled , lying 
upon the floor face downwards, tell of discnssion; and decanters and glasses sug“- 
gest the previous friendly intercourse. 

The most satisfactory form of Vibert’s work is that in which the sub- 
ject gives opportunity for both satire and esteem; when a double 
picture, as it were, is offered. 

The Holy Collation, or Fasting, represents a bishop feasting with an epieore’ei 
joy upon all conceivable delicacies, fine fruit on a cooler at hand giving fujtheir 
promise for the time of dessert ; a young priest partaking only of the aroma of the 
meal stands by reading to the feaster in genuine earnestness. The Ketumed Mis- 
sionary’s Story is a most impressive picture of this kind. It is full of the deep sig- 
nificance which Vibert usually puts between the lines in his works. The earnest 
worker for the salvation of the souls of his benighted fellow men, full of simple 
faith, is relating to the church oflSicials incidents of deep interest to him. They, sur- 
rounded by luxury, strongly contrasted with his supposed usual eurirotineab, 
show by their faces full of derision and amusement ^ at his earnestness, that to 
them religion is a sham, the salvation of souls a perfunctory work. 

One picture of Vibert’s, A Sacred Concert of Monks, has no levity 
and no satire. He painted for the Salon of 1878 The Apotheosis of 
Thiers. For awhile, Dotaille assisted xipon this, but learning that 
Meissonier wished this subject to bo reserved for his own. brush, 
Detaille’s friendship for that artist, his master, led him to cease work. 
Vibert, however, continued, and the picture became celebrated both 
for its subject and its treatment. The dead body of the statesman, 
represented as of noble expression and bearing the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, lies on a bier, at the foot of which is France, a noblewoman 
in weeds, weeping, and at the head an allegorical figure of Glory 
in Greek costume. 

Vibert, with Louis Leloir, Worms, Berue-Bellecour, and Zama- 
oois the Spaniard, forms the band of five artists who originated^ in 
1867, the Society of French Aquarellists, and to him as its presi- 
dent more than all others its success is owing. These artists lad 
a little household at Montmorency, when Fortuny’s water colors 
exhibited by Goupil aroused them to the excellences of that art, and 
after many attempts they achieved a success, such that at the end 
of the season Vibert sold to Goupil seventeen di'awings.* This 
society bears au important relation to the art of the time, ass it estab- 
lished a higher standard of execution than the Salon : at i;lie anune 

> This picture brought $25,600, March, 1886, at the Morgan sale, New Tort. It was 
bought by Mr. 0. P. Huntington, of New York. 

3 But for the moderate sum of 250 francs each. 
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time th.e impressionists were condemning that as being too severe. 
Nevertheless Dor6 was an honored member, and Harpignies also, 
who had been rejected at the Salon of 1863. Manet’s delicacies of 
execution enabled him also to command membership with the aqua- 
rellists while still of the condemned impressionists. De Neuville, 
DetaiUe, Heilbuth, Bugdne Isabey, Jacque, Julien Le Slant, Henzi 
Barron, Louis Eugene Lambert, were other members. From 
the five closely associated in one domicile, classification by stylo and 
character of subject will separate Beme-BeDecour, to take military 
rank with his confreres ; but Ohovilliard claims the nearer relation 
of more fully sharing with Vibert his spirit of work. 

He is even more given to reproduce the humors of ohuroh 
officials than Vibert, but his work has a less biting sarcasm; he 
usually treats of pleasantries, and his wit, keen but 
0 ^”"* bitter, is highly appreciated by the class upon 

which it is exorcised. Like many another he worked 
some time before finding the field of his success, and then it was 
incidentally discovered. He was entertaining at his residence at 
Barbison, the ivy covered cottage sacred to artistic memories, whore 
Eousseau lived, suffered and died,* an aitist who had brought with 
him a priest’s costume for the draperies of a picture. Ohevilliard 
begged him, when arrayed in it one day, for a sitting. The picture 
was called An Easy Oonscienoe, and through an English dealer was 
purchased by the Prince of Wales. Orders soon rained upon Oho- 
villiaxd, but no one wanted at his hands anytizing but priests. 
Perforce he became a painter of the clergy. Quiet humor, a real 
originality of perception, and a correspondingly subtle rendering, 
constitute the excellence of his pictures. They are attractive, com- 
manding attention, however, by some suggestive trifle, and demand 
only that we be amused with, or at their subject, as, for example, 
The Salutation, in which a priest simply bows very ceremoni- 
ously and, with great good humor on his face, makes a very pleasing 
picture ; or. The Mistake, which depicts the disgust of a priest who 
has found upon the door-step, instead of the orthodox paper, a radical 
sheet which he takes in his finger tips and holds at a distance. 
Though bom in Italy Ohevilliard was of French parentage and oame 
early to Paris. Pioot was his first insfcmotor in art, but he entered 
the Beaux-Arts in Oabanel’s olaas of 1863. His first pictures, some- 
times landscapes, , sometimes riohly-oostumed antique figures, wore 

> ChevflUard’s pictares of tbat period have for backgrounds the phstuitmiue oomets 
of the house and garden of Bousseau. 
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rather conventional, and though of exquisite finish, were without 
the wit and originality that have given him success in his later class of 
subjects. He now lives in Paris, and says, in allusion to his sur- 
roundings of priestly appurtenances, ^^like the cur^s I paint so 
much,^^ writes Henry Bacon. 

Heilbuth^s susceptibility to pictorial impressions of all kinds has 
given him a facile and sincere rendering through’ various changes 
of his field of subjects. At first he painted 

Ferdinand Heilfauth « ii *’• j i i 

(Contemporary), Hamburg, geuro scoues of the Sixteenth century, but sub- 
Med. ad cl. ' 57 ; Rap. '59, '61. sequcutly he spent several years in Borne, and 
there his brush was attracted to the pictorial 
qualities of the gay coloring and unusual characteristics presented in 
the streets of papal Borne, and by his many pictures of its church- 
men, became known as ^Hhe painter of cardinals,” though Vibert 
might well dispute the title with him. He is also a painter of land- 
scape of fine and tender treatment, in which he shows great harmony 
of softened tones, and in his figures he reveals a subtle observation 
of life and manners. In his early works the most trifling subject, 
even costume, became important under his true sensibility to pic- 
torial qualities. 

His pictures of the streets of Borne have proved a fortunate 
embalming of an interesting presentation of life, which immediately 
after, by the transfer of political power from the church to the king, 
and the consequent disappearance of the varied paraphernalia of the 
church from the daily scenes of the city streets was rendered thence- 
forth impossible. 

Prom 1853 to 1863 his genre, chiefly scenes in artistes biography, 
approximated to historical painting, for which his large treatment 
was adapted. Among his works may be cited : 

1867, Titian the Younger with his Lady Love (Eavenfi Gallery, Berlin) : 1869, 
Luca Signorelli by the Dead Body of his Son : 1861, Watteau and his Sweet- 
heart ; Absolution in St. Peter’s and the Mont-de-Pi6t6 (Luxembourg). In the 
Pields ; The Riverside (Mr. William W. Astor, New York) ; and The Seine illustrate 
bis landscape : and the Cardinal Entering his Carriage ; In his Eminence’s Wait- 
ing-Room ; and the Ante-room of the Vatican, his Roman scenes. Catechizing 
the Children is a scene on the Pincio. A group of white-frocked boys in their 
daily walk, superintended by their master, are met by a cardinal in brilliant 
red to whom it occurs to test their knowledge of the Catechism. Some are 
crestfallen at their failures, some triumphant at their successes, some are being 
surreptitiously coached by the master. Subordinate groups, one of children sail- 
ing toy- boats around a fountain, one of a mother and nurse with young children, 
show the incidental character of the meetmg. The management of the color is 
charming and the composition most easy and graoef oL 
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A Prussian by birth, he could not take arms against Paris, the 
city of his affections and adoption, and during the Pranco-Prussian 
War he fled to London. But it was only to return after its close 
and make himself legally a Parisian and be welcomed as such by 
warm friends in France, with whom he now is placed in the gallery of 
living French artists in the Luxembourg. 

The “dainty Worms” and Vibert are alike in talent. On the 
of his Jewish origin, it has been asserted by an ingenious and 
eloquent writer that Worms’s talent is a 
(i 83 j.'^"paris. “ modem outburst,” an Arethusan fountain, 

Med. ’67. 'fis, ' 69 ; Med. 3d el. '78. (jf ^ line of inheritance continued through 
generations from a far distant procreation 
of Eastern source, then unseen and unknown, “ now finding expression 
in his opulent imagination and glittering fancy.” But whatever its 
relation to the past, it is in such accord with modern tastes and enthu- 
siasms that collectors eagerly demand its productions. Of a family 
of small Jewish shop-keepers, he became shop-boy to a draughts- 
man, then a draughtsman himself, for Vlllmtration and other peri- 
odicals. He exhibited in 1853 The Country Forgo and A Dragoon 
Making Love to a Nursery Maid. He has made six extensive journeys 
for study into Spain. But his eyes were formed for different sights 
there from the bloody one which Eegnault found in the silent, yet 
speaking, Alhambra or the landscape range of Dor 6 . Worms presents 
with trath and ingenuousness the humble village life that, uninflu- 
enced by “progress,” still retains its original manners. But he has 
another class of pictures, in which there is a vein of underlying satire 
or comedy akin to Vibert’s (though not exercised upon the clergy), as 
seen by his works : 


Arrested for Debt (1861): Fountain in Burgos; Laval Museum (1868) : Tavern 
in the Asturias ; Departure of Smugglers (186S) : Kitoben in Valencia ; Kaco in 
Valencia (1866) : Scene in Old Castile (1867) : Eomance d la Mode (1868), Luxem- 
bourg: Sheep Shearing in G-ranada (1878) ; Sensational News ; A Vocation (187S): 
Dancing the Vito in Granada (1876) : Public Writer (1888) : Politicians (188(Q. 
In one, Expectations from Our Aunt, the central figure, absorbed in her own 
ailments, is the object of most obsequious attention from relatives: a niece making 
tender inquiries, a nephew serving her chocolate, all of whom regard with jealousy 
a priest, who, under the favor of his vocation, sits eomplaoently takiug snuff, and 
all in turn are looked upon with malevolent eye by the servitor, who also has hope 
of a legacy. 


Louis Leloir continued the artistic tendency of a father, mother, 
and two grandfathers, which seems to have culminated for its ohoio- 
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est growth in his own talent, and he may be classed with artists of 

delicate execution of delicate fancies. A 

(i 843 -' 84 ), Paris. Homcr bj his father, Jean Baptiste Au- 

L^Hon^'^’s giistc (1809- ), an historical painter, is 

in the Luxembourg; his mother, HSloise 
Colin, was a miniaturist and aquarellist, and his maternal grand- 
father has left copies of the old masters. In his later works Leloir 
resembled Meissonier. Having entered the competition for the Prix 
de Rome, he received the second prize at the age of eighteen, and 
at twenty he executed religious paintings and antiques drawn from 
Virgil, exhibiting A Massacre of the Innocents in 1863 which was 
bought by the state ; at twenty-one, he received a medal for his Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den ; and at twenty-two, his Struggle of Jacob and the 
Angel was also purchased by the state. He then spent a charmed 
period amid the treasures of Italy, and returned, deeply imbued with 
the ideal, to continue his artistic pursuits under all the advantages 
which the liberty and enlightenment of the third Republic afford 
artists in Prance. The Superintendent of the Pine Arts gave him the 
subject. Baptism of the Barbarians on the Canary Isles, an incident 
in the conquest by Bethencourt. It won for him a medal in 1868. 
After that he painted genre chiefly* The Railliement of 1870 made 
him Hors Ooncours. He became one of the most attractive and most 
ingenious of his class of very Prench artists, a painter of Parisian 
society, of delicate, fanciful style, and withal a very personal painter. 
Prom the instruction of his father, who followed David in design, 
and his own thoroughness, he was long held to severity and accuracy 
of form ; but he later burst forth, a butterfly, and, in the confidence 
of wings, gayly fluttered into every form of the ephemera of modern 
poesy ; everywhere showing, moreover, a great feehng for color. BLis 
Zephyr, an airy figure supported on a tree’s blossoming twig, with 
wings large enough to give security to any proposed flight, has all 
the grace of which such fairy motive may be made the occasion. 
Por his Temptation of St. Anthony’ (1869) he has given most 
charming forms to the two sirens who torment the holy man. It is 
one of his greatest works. His Grandfather’s P 6 te (1875) is a spirited 
composition of a nobleman’s birthday in the time of Henry IV. It 
is full of pleasing details, containing fifteen figures in the costumes 
of that period. He had, in addition to his delicate aquarelles, just 
succeeded with his etchings, when, saying Life is too short for aR,” 
he died, January 28, 1884. He was a man of tender friendship : that 

I Sold at the Johnston Sale, New York:, 1876, for f2,000. 
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■with Hector Leroux, “ the painter of yestals,” being of conspicnous 
faithfulness, in -which he -was always more solicitous for Leroux’s 
honors than his own. 

His brother, Maurice Leloir, ten years his junior, thoroughly 
grounded by him in drawing and the fundamental principles of art, is 
his follower, and, though of a narrower range of wort, has individual 
pictures which are not inferior to his brother’s. 

The eminence as a portrait-painter of Oarolus-Dnran, a painter 
of genre and portrait, does not prevent his being classed among genre 

Charles August. 6 ^ 11 . Duran paiutcrs, US portraitists aTO better classed 

(called carolus-Duran), bj their Other qualities, in France, at least, 

. . . « ^ where every artist paints portraits on occa- 

Med. »66, '69, '70; add. *78E. u. . , t ^ a 

L. Hon, ’7a. Sion, and what we denommato the “ profes- 

of. L. Hon. '78. Mad. Hon. ’ 79 . sional portrait painter ” is unknown. Duran 
has a just foundation of realism, a touch even of impressionism, and 
a very acute perception of the modem ideal in his style. In forming 
it he had the discipline of a poverty occasioned by the death of his 
father in 1855, who had then just removed the family to Paris. He 
had begun dra-wing so young that he practised an art of which he had 
never heard, demanding a pocket in his little “ robe de ohambro ” for 
pencil and paper, says Olaretie. He had had a severe course in draw- 
ing and had been “ pupil of Souohon,”as he now signs himself at the 
Salons, when he was setting out on foot for Marseilles, 6 » route for the 
army in Algiers, that forlorn hope of struggling Frenchmen. But 
upon being offered a room in Paris with rent prepaid for two years 
he took up life there again, sometimes with a penny’s worth of broad 


for breakfast, sometimes with none, until one day, found ill, helpless, 
and alone, he was taken by a friend and cared for at his own quarters. 
He soon returned to Lille and obtained in 1859 a pension of twelve 
hundred francs for instruction at Paris, and he subsequently gained, 
notwithstanding some opposition on account of his overleaping of tra- 
dition in art, the pension of Lille of two hundred francs per month, 
established by Wicar for study at Borne. The Assassination of 1866, 


now in the Lille Museum, was his first success. Ho then spent six 
months studying art and nature in Spain. His wife has taken a third 
class medal at the Salon (1876) for A Portrait, one of their two little 
daughters, whom the father has also modelled in bronze, while the 


mother he has placed in the Luxembourg as The Lady with the Qlove 
(1869), a full length life size portrait. For himself, in the last 
twenty years his history is but a succession of triumphs. 

The impression left by his art is that of perfect mastery within its 
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own limits. Light which is necessary to the management of color, 
and color which he loves for color’s sake, he commands to a most un- 
usual service. He makes a hue repeat itself in slightly varying tints, 
red upon reds, green upon greens : he mingles the varieties of colors 
in their greatest intensities, and the resultant is vivacity of style. He 
has sometimes been accused of seeing in his portraits the costume 
before the head, but this is disproved by the fulness of life which he 
makes his tones all subserve ; life remains chief. His art has the 
modern accent of what he calls the intimes ” of life ; that is, its 
type is based on the realistic experiences of the individual. He 
gives importance, and with great solidity and surety of touch, to the 
minute accessories of dress in all its mundanities and modernities ; 
*^he makes arranged portraits in which glitter the lustre of the 
whites, the fire of the reds, the gold of the yellows, the lazulis of the 
intense blues, in which satins shimmer and velvets tremble,” says 
an enthusiastic admirer, Claretie. His own words, in his lessons or 
talks,” given in the Atelier Duran, show that he holds the principles 
and hopes of the new generation understandingly and comprehen- 
sively grasped. These attract large numbers of students, especially 
of the English and Americans. Two portraits, which are properly 
pendants to each other, illustrate his treatment ; La Femme Eousse, 
or The Eed Haired Woman, a portrait (1873), is thus described by 
J. Claretie : 

Upon a blue baolj;ground, with the green reflections of the sea, of which the 
note corresponds with the green of the carpet, the figure of Madame, seated on 
a sofa of tobacco-colored satin, detaches itself with an unheard-of mauve color. 
The head, of surprising intensity of life, borrows a singular and unexpected light 
from a cherry fan which she holds in her hand. This head is red and common, 
but unforgetable. , . , The mauve satin of the dress relieved with black and 
velvet, the bow of yellow silk, the teeth, the grey Su^de glove which loosely en- 
velopes the left arm, all of these details of an astonishing ensemble, only serve to 
make the light flow and rise to this head, which literally lives, of which the nos- 
trils move, and which is as powerful and impressive as a Eubens, It is the typical 
modem portrait, showing the violence of our colors, the height of our civiliza- 
tion.” Its pendant is the opposite of this violent gamut Yet all in it expresses 
an intense life. The colors are silvered, the light softened, A woman of soft, 
pale flesh, smiling, clothed in gray silk, holding a vervain in her hand, turns 
towards the observer. 

There is a movement and transparency in this artist’s work that 
gives a feeling of reality. Of portraits he may he considered to speak 
“ ex cathedra,” for, by the award to him in 1879 of the Medal of 
Honor for the Portrait of a Lady, he had the official seal set upon his 
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work of this class. It was a lady in a white satin dress, over which 
a fur cloak falls, managed with great originality in tones of silver 
and brown, by which the flesh tints of the face are accentuated. 
He has been the accepted portraitist of the woman of society, whom 
he is able to reproduce in her charms and weaknesses, in all her 
varying phases. His works for twelve years following 1869 were 
almost entirely portraits of women. Since, there has been an inter- 
val of genre, and in 1878 he executed upon the coiling of the Luxem- 
bourg a Gloria of Maria de’ Medici. 

In his teaching, individuality as well as realism is plainly evident. 
Having established the general principle that painting is not an 
imitative art, not a literal translation, but an interpretation of nature 
and thus of unlimited individuality, for this interpretation can be 
made only by making use of one’s own experiences and aspirations ; 
also that, if Tradition,” or the precedent of the masters, is ever 
adopted successfully, it must be Tradition in the direction of one’s 
aspirations,” as that of Raphael by Ingres, he says : ‘ 

** This applies to portraits as well as to compositions, and the true portrait 
painter interprets characteristics, temperament, and manner of his models, with a 
perfect self-abnegation, which is the only difference between portrait and composi- 
tions. Thus, in the portraits of Holbein, Velasquez and Bembrandt, the three 
greatest of portrait painters, one always feels as if he [the observer] had been 
long acquainted with the model.” 

Of other subjects, he teaches : 

A subject may be treated heroically or familiarly ; in the latter case the 
artist enters into the life of the personages as human beings, . , , taking 
account of their impressions, their joys, their sufferings. The heroic manner, on 
the contrary, expresses but an instant of their lives, when raised to an exceptional 
pitch, when, as you might say, they are deified, so much do they seem to be ab- 
solved from the daily necessities of humanity. For this very reason they lose the 
sympathetic charm we find in beings living, thinking, and suffering like ourselves. 
Thus, in treating The Flight into Egypt, picture to yourself the incidents of the 
departure, imagine the scenes at the morning fires, in the glimmering twilight, 
in the moonlight, or in the bright light of day ; the crying, the laughing, th(» 
nursing of the child. This is the only way to find charmingly intime scenes. 

. . , The travellers have rested in the shade as you might have done, they have 
had a crowd of emotions, such as you may have felt in your journeys. Gall uj)on 
your remembrances and apply them so that the personages may be l>ofore your 
eyes, moving, walking, resting, forming a whole with the nature that surrounds 
them, and of which they reflect the influence. . . . 

That which will make celebrity for us will not be our olevomeiis, but perhaps 
a little ray of personality.” 

» Notes taken in short-hand by one of his pupUs. 
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He has painted landscape in A Morning at Tronville, and, to 
prove himself equal to the academic school in the nude, he painted 
his Dew, which may be considered an illustration of the simile, 
fresh as the dew. The light is ^^en plein air,” coming from all 
directions in the most modem treatment. His Future Doge (1881), 
is an infant of Venice of the sixteenth century ; and La Gloire, a view 
of the dead bodies and scattered limbs after a battle of 1870 in which 
the artistes brigade had had part. He also touched the religious in 
his Evening Prayer of 1865 and St. Francis of Assisi of 1868. 

Behind these figures in high relief of painters of genre, is, to con- 
tinue the simile, a background damascened with forms significant if 
less apparent. The large number of artists who, having early adopted 
the tenets of classicism, slowly readjusted themselves during the 
period of romanticism to the changing current, and, in the course of 
their long lives, after Meissonier and Gerdme had placed that once 
condemned class of art on a high level, became enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful painters of genre, bears eloquent witness to the force of that 
high wave of genre infiuence. Portraiture as a painting of the actual 
and the unremote, formed a direct path to this result, and no narrow 
way, but one into which fiocked former classicists, pupils of David or 
of his pupils, Girodet, G5rard, Gros, and Ingres, pupils whose brushes 
won for them honors in their earlier as well as now in their later style. 
Through portraiture they arrived at the same result which their sons, 
who most frequently became the pupils of Delaroche, reached through 
that master’s transition from history to genre. From the course of 
one, that of all may be learned. Charles Marie Dubufe (1791-1864), 
the father of Edouard, was a pupil and follower of David. He received 
a first class medal in 1831, and a decoration in 1837. A partial list 
of his works furnishes an epitome of the changes effected in art 
standards from David to the younger Dubufe. 

1810, A Roman Dying of Starvation with his Family rather than touch silver 
entrusted to him : 1813, Achilles taking Iphigenia under his Protection ; 1833. 
Psyche Carrying to Venus the Box of Beauty : 1881, The Silver Merchant, (Medal 
1st cl.); The Message; The Young Alsaoienne ; Malvina; Young Wife in Grief; 
Two Young Sisters (not one of these of the classic requirements): 1888, Don Juan; 
Scene of 1814 ; Young Girl Returning from Market ; Youth Reading a Letter ; 
Little Girl in Prayer ; and sixteen portraits. He exhibited up to 1863, the year 
before his death, inclusive, in the annual Salons, one hundred and thirty portraits, 
xnany of them of the nobility of Prance. 

Others well known are : 

Charles Louis Baadn (1802-^59): medal 3d class '44 ; ad class '46 ; passed from 
a Dissolution of Parliament by Louis XTV. to A Girl with a Idzard. — Joseph 
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Beaume : 89 years, from 1793-18a') ; pupil of Gros ; medal 3d class *24 ; 1st class 
'37 ; Legion of Honor '36; passed from the death-beds of royalty, as of Henry III. 
(1833); Anne of Austria (1836); Charles V. (1838); and the national battles in Gros' 
style, through Childhood of Sixtus V. (1839) to, since 1870, the practice of genre. 
— Hippolyte Bellange (1800-’66): pupil of Gros ; medal 2d class '34, ’55 ; Legion 
of Honor '34; Officer '61 ; exhibited in every Salon from *33 to ’66 ; he took up Hor- 
ace Vemet's classes of subjects, battles and incidents of the soldier’s life, or mili- 
tary genre.— Ren^ Theodore Berthon (1776-1859): pupil of David; Ijegion of Honor; 
a most talented artist of his school who never proceeded farther on tliis route 
than portraits, of which three appeared in his last exliibition, the Salon of 1841. 
—Antoine Beranger (1785-1867): medal 3d class ’39; 2d class ’40; Legion of 
Honor '41; an artist of ahUity, who was hastened in his development of genre by 
his many years’ employment on porcelain at Sfevres, to the celebrity of which his 
skin greatly aided ; his two sons, ifimile (1814), modal 8d class '46, 2d class 
'48, and Charles (1816-’53), medal 3d class '89, 3d class ’40, a pupil of Dclarocho, 
were developed into painters of genre, and a daughter, Susanne Bstolle (Madame 
Apoil) into a skilful painter of flowers and fruit. — Joan Claude Bonnefond (1770- 
1860), Lyons : pupil of Eevoil and, after study in Italy, his succoasor as director of 
the Art School of Lyons. — Alexandre Caminade (1788-1863), Paris: pupil of David; 
medal 2d class ’13; 1st class ’31; Legion of Honor ’33.— Louis Oharpentier (1811- 
), Paris : pupil of 05rard and Cogniet and himself for twenty -six years 
professor at Versailles ; medal 8d class ’41 and '51. — Francois Barthclemy Michel 
fidonard Cibot (1799-1877), Paris : pupil of Gu6rin, Picot, and fecole dta Bcatuc- 
Arts; medal 3d class ’86 ; 1st class ’43; rappel '59 and ’63 ; Legion of Honor ’63 ; 
also painted landscape.— Joseph D6sir5 Court (1789-1865), Rouen; pupil of Gros; 
medal 1st class '31; 2d class ’55: Legion of Honor '88-— Alexandre Debaoq 
(1804-’50), Paris ; pupil of Gros.— Auguste Hyacintho Dobay (1804-'65), Hantes : 
pupil of Gros ; Prix de Rome '34 ; modal 8d class '19 ; Isfc class '81 ; Legion of 
Honor '61.— Jean Baptiste Delestre (1800-'71), Lyons ; pupil of Gros and a writer on 
art, who excelled as a teacher.— Francois Delorme (1783-1859), Paris : pupil of 
Girodet; medal 3d class ’40; Legion of Honor ’41. — Paul fimilo Dostouoho (1794- 
1874), Dampierre ; medal 1st class '19 and '37 ; from being a pupil of David, Guerin, 
Gros, and Girodet, he became chiefly noted for his genre.— Jules Alexandre Duval 
Le Camus (1814-'78), Paris: Legion of Honor '59.— Pierre Duval Lo Camus (1790- 
1864), Lisieux : pupil of David ; medal 3d class *19, 1st class ’37. — I^ouis Julos 
Etex (1 810- ), Paris: pupil of Lethi^re and Ingres; modal 3d class ’33 and *38.— 

Jean Henri Joseph Forestier (1787, Santo Domingo— 1874, Paris); pupil of both 
Da-dd and Vincent ; Prix de Rome *13 ; Legion of Honor ’32.— Jacr^ues Victor Fro* 
ment (1830- ), Paris : Legion of Honor 1863 ; mingled genre with landscape.— 
Eugdne Goyet (1789-1867) : a pupil of Gros and son of Jean Baptiste Goyet.— Ix>uis 
Herseat (1777-1860), Paris ; 3d Prix de Rome 1797; Legion of Honor 1819 ; Mem- 
ber Institute ’38 ; Professor ’35; is a conspicuous example at this class; during the 
classic period when he was honored as a member of the Institute liis works wore 
from Greek mythology, later they ware portrait and historical genre. —Pierre Jules 
Jollivet (1794-1871), Paris : me^ 3d class ’38 ; 1st class ’85 ; Legion of Honor 
'61 ; pupil of Gros and De Juinn.— liouis Eugene Lami (1800- ) : gsdned early 
renown by water color scenes of fashionable life ; medal 3d class ’65 ; Legion of 
Honor '87; Officer ’63. — Ohariee Joseph Emile XiOubon(1809-’68), pu|dl and friend 
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of Granet ; medal 3d class ’43 ; Legion of Honor ’55 Exposition Universelle. — 
Charles Laurent Mar6chal (1801- ), Metz : a pupil of J, B. Regnault and has 

had many pupils himself ; medal 8d class ’40 ; 2d class ’41 ; 1st class ’42, ’55 ; 
Legion of Honor ’46 ; Officer ’55.— Alexis Perignon (1806-’82), Paris : pupil of his 
father and of Oros ; medal 3d class ’86; 2d class ’88 ; 1st class ’44 ; Legion of Honor 
’56 ; Officer ’70 ; excelled in portrait. — Fleury Frangois Richard (1777-1852), 
Lyons : pupil of David ; Legion of Honor ’15 ; painter to the king ’25.— Louis 
Antoine Leon Riesener (1808-’78), Paris : pupil of his father H. F. Biesener and of 
Gros ; medal 8d class ’36 ; 2d class ’55, ’64; Legion of Honor ’78. —Louis ildou- 
ard Rioult (1780-1855), Somme; pupil of David and Regnault; medal 2d class 
’44 ; 1st class ’88; 22 portraits by him are in the Versailles Museum. — Gillot Saint 
ilvre ( -1858), Bault-sur-Suippe ; medal 2d class ’24; 1st class '27; Legion 

of Honor ’88. — Madame Marie Eve Alexandrine Verd^-Delisle (1805-66) pupil of 
Gros. 

For the last eighteen years, the tendencies of the age to reality, 
the love of truth for truth^s sake, the intense sympathy with the labor- 
ing classes, so long preached by Victor Hugo, but stifled hy the gov- 
ernment until the greater freedom of the Third Bepublic, have been 
reflected in genre subjects of laborers begrimed at work, rather than 
in holiday attire. The same tendency is seen in the later portraiture, 
in which the chosen garb is the every-day dress. Things as they are, 
without softening or pretence, is the sentiment of the age, and is 
reflected in this art. The stratum of genre immediately preceding 
this, contemporary with the early semi-classic work of the idealized 
peasant girls of Hubert and Bouguereau, consisted of the incidents of 
the lady of society, as Toulemouche's Day after the Ball (1864) ; Eose ; 
Love Letter (1869) \ and J. E. Saintin's subjects of such suggestion 
as The First Engagement and, if of work at all, it was The Washer- 
woman of Fine Linen, or Embroiderer, subjects still continued by 
that group of artists into the current art of scenes of labor. The 
later class, however, are not without their poetic sentiment, surely 
not as represented by EoU in the Stone Masons^ Yard of 1884. 

Of the younger genre painters are : 

Heuri Charles Antoine Baron (1816- ), Besan^on : pupil of Gigoux ; medal 
3d class *47, ’65, ’67 Exposition Universelle ; 2d class ’48 ; Legion of Honor ’69, 
— Fanstin Besson (1821-82), D61e : pupil of Decamps, Gigoux, and ^)oole des 
Beaux- Arts; Legion of Honor ’65.— Alcide Boichard (contemporary), Bonrges : a 
skilful painter of modem life,— Madame Henriette Brown (Sophie de Bouteillep, 
married (1858) M. Jnles Desaux, Secretary to Comte Walewski; assumed the name 
Brown from a maternal relative (1829- ), Paris : pupil of Chaplin ; medal 8d 

class ’66, ’67, *59 ; 2d class ’61 ; 8d class for engraving ’63 ; she paints many 
scenes of religious institutions, and some of Algeria and the East. — Jean Frangois 
Bremond (1807-*68), Paris : pupil of A. Couder and Ingres ; medal 2d class ’88 ; 
rappel ’68,— Amaud Cambon (contemporary), Montanban ; pupil of Delarocheand 
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Ingres; medal 2d class *63; 3d class *7S.-~Josepli Carand (1821- ), Cluny : pupil 

of Abel de Pnjol and C* L. Muller ; medal 3d class *69 ; 2d class *61 ; rappel *68 
Legion of Honor *67.— Theobald Chartran (contemporary), Besan 5 on : pupil of 
Cabanel ; Pxix de Rome *77 ; medal 3d class *77 ; 2d class ’81. — Pascal Adolphe 
Jean Dagnan-Bonveret (contemporary), Paris : pupil of G4r6me ; medal 8d class 
’78; 1st class *80; Legion of Honor ’85.— Pierre Louis Joseph De Coninck 
(1828- ), M4teren : pupil of Cogniet ; medal *66, ’68 ; 8d class ’73.— Ernest 
Delahaye (contemporary): pupil of Gdrdme; medal 3d class *82; 2d class '84. — 
Charles fidouard Delort (1814- ), Nimes: pupil of Gleyre and G^rdme ; medal 

3d class ’75 ; 2d class ’82.— Edmond Louis D\ipain (1847- ), Bordeaux ; pupil 

of Cabanel and Gue ; medal 3d class ’75 ; 1st class '77.— Thdophile Emmanuel 
Duverger (1821- ) : medal 3d class *61 ; rappel *63 ; modal *65.— L6on Faivre 

(contemporary), Paris: pupil of G6r6me and Boulanger; medal 3d class ’84. — 
Louis Stanislas Faivre-Duffer (1818- ), Nancy : pupil of Orsel ; medal 3d class 
’51; rappel ’61; also known for restoration of Philibert Delorme's Diana of Poitiers, 
a ceiling in the Castle of Anet. — Jean Alexandre Joseph PalguiSre (1881- ), 

Toulouse: pupil of Jouffroy ; medal 2d class *75 ; a sculptor of fame and Member of 
Institute ’82.— Henri Pantin Latour (1886- ), Grenoble : pupil of Lccoq de Bois- 
baudran ; medal *70 ; 2d class ’75 ; Legion of Honor ’70; renowned for portraits. 
—Eugene Faure (1822-’79), Seyssinet: pupil of David d' Angers and Rude; medal 
’64; 2d class *72.— Francois Nicolas Augustin Peyen-Perrin (1829- ), Boy-sur- 

Seille; pupil of Cogniet and Yvon; medal *65, *67 ; 3d class *74. — ^Eug^ne Feyen 
(1818- ), Bey-sur- Seille : pupil of Delaroohe; medal ’66 ; 2d class ’80; Legion of 

Honor ’81,— ismile Friant (contemporary), Dreuze: pupil of Cabanel ; m^al 8d 
class ’84 ; 2d class ’85.— Nicholas Auguste Galimard (18l3-*80), Paris: medal 8d 
class ’36 ; 2d class ’40. — Th4ophile Gido (1822- ), Paris: pupil of Delaroohe and 

Cogniet ; medal 8d class ’61 ; medal ’06/66 ; Legion of Honor ’66; his history is of the 
nature of genre, as Louis XI. surprised at Prayer by his Jester (1877), and his genre 
chiefly scenes of life in Italian monasteries, — Felix Henri Giacomotti (1828- ), 
Quingey: pupil of Picot and ^cole des Beaux- Arts; l^rix do Rome, *54; medal 
*64, *65, ’66 ; Legion of Honor *67.— Firmin-Girard (1838- ), Ponoin : medal 3d class 
’63 ; 2d class *74 ; a pupil of Gleyre ; has power in giving elegance and brilliancy 
to inconsiderable subjects.— The elder Glaize, the father, Auguste Barthfilomy 
(1813- ), Montpellier: medal 3d class ’42; 2d class ’44,^48, T)5; 1st class *45; 
Legion of Honor ’55 ; an extreme realist ; pupil of the brothers Ddveria ; has 
treated successfully many mythological subjects, as Cupids at Auction (1867, 
B4ziers Museum), as well as genre, and is represented in the Luxembourg and 
many of the museums of France.— Jules Adolphe Goupil {1839-*83), Paris ; medal 
8d class ’73, *74 ; 1st class ’75 ; 2d class *78 Exposition UniverseUe ; Legion of 
Honor ’81 ; often paints trivial subjects, but they are well drawn ami brightly 
colored, as Trying on a Dress (18^).— Luoien Alphonse Groe (contemporary) : 
medal ’67 ; 2d class ’76; a pupil of Meissonier; follows him in characteristic 
pictures in excellent drawing, as Pei^lese in Vemot’s studio (1880).--Gabriel 
Guay (contemporary), Paris : medal 8d class ’78 ; pupil of Gdrdme.— Alexandre 
Marie Guillemin (1817- 80), Paris: modal 8d class ’41 ; 2d class ’45» '59; Legion 
of Honor ’61 ; added hunting scenes to genre.— Auguste Hcriin (1845- ), LlUe.— 
Felix Armand HeuUaut (1884^ ), Paris : paints pleasing scenoB of every-day 
life.— Alfred Louis Jooomin (1848- ), Paris: medal at Philadelphia (1876).— 
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Buglae Ernest Hillemacher (1^17- ), Paris: medal 2d class '48, W; 1st class 
'61, '63 ; Legion of Honor ^65 ; papil of Cogniet ; follows subjects of Meissonier's 
genre, but makes tbem episodesof specially named famous men. — Ferdinand Hum- 
bert (1842- ), Paris : medal ^60 ’67, ’69 ; 8d class ’78 ; Legion of Honor ’78 ; 
pupil of Pieot, Cabanel, and Hromentin ; paints finely treated realistic scenes of 
strong color. — ^Philippe Augusts Jeanron (1810-’77), Boulogne-sur-mer : medal 
8d class ’33 ; Legion of Honor ’65 ; Director Marseilles Museum ’63 ; Correspond- 
ing Member Institute ’63; he did great service to art as Director of the N'ational 
Museums, to which he was appointed in 1848 by Ledru-Rollin. — Jean Gustave 
Jacque (1846- ), Paris: medal ’68 ; 1st class ’75 ; 3d class ’78, Exposition Hni- 
verselle ; Legion of Honor ’7$ ; pupil of Bouguereau.— Aman-Edmond Jean 
(contemporary), Chevry-Cossigny: medal 3d class ’88 ; pupil of Lehmann, Hubert, 
and Merson. — TModore Jourdan (1833- ), Salon: professor of design in Marseilles 
School of Art.— Paul de La Boulaye (contemporary), Bourg : medal 3d class ’79, 
At the Sermon (1879, Luxembourg).— Alexandre Lafond (1815- ), Paris : medal 
2d class ’57, ’61, ’63 ; pupil of Ingres. — Marcellin Laporte (1889- ), St. Geniez 
d’Olt; medal at Vienna ’73 Exposition Hniverselle. — Charles Hippolyte ^imile 
Lecomte-Vernet (1821-’74), Paris : medal 3d class ’46, ’63 ; Legion of Honor ’64, 
— Jacques Joseph Lecurieux (1801- ), Dijon: medal 8d class ’44; 2d class ’46 ; 
pupil in Dijon of Bevosge, in Paris, of Lethi6re and ficole des Beaux-Arts 
(1822-’26). — The two brothers, the self-taught Adolphe Leleux (1812- ), Paris : 
medal 3d class ’42; 2d class ’48, ’48; Legion of Honor ’56 Exposition Universelle; 
and Armand Leleux (1818-’85), Paris : pupil of lugres ; medal 8d class ’44 ; 2d 
class ’47, ’48, ’57 ; 1st class ’59 ; Legion of Honor ’60 ; the former, presents the 
outdoor genre of Breton life in a charming landscape, with occasional Algerian 
and Spanish scenes, and the latter, more frequently, interiors in which he exhibits 
great power of light and shade. — Madame Madeleine Lemaire (contemporary), 
Paris : one of the large number of women who are pupils of Charles Chaplin, 
exhibits an extraordinary ability and softness of touch, a perception of pictorial 
qualities and a feminine grace. — Jacques Fran< 5 ois Fernand Lematte (1850- ), 
St. Quentin: pupil of Cabanel and ficole des Beaux-Arts ; Prix de Rome ’70 ; 
medal 8d class ’78; 1st class ’70. — ^Eugdne Leroux (1838- ): pupil of ‘*le 

pdre Pioot medal ’64 ; 8d class ’73 ; 2d class ’75 ; Legion of Honor ’71 ; his 
The Hew Bom Baby (1864) is in the Luxembourg.— Felix Maurice Hippolyte 
Lucas (contemporary), Rochefort-sur-Mer ; pupil of Pils and Lehmann ; me^l 
3d class ’84.— Charles Franjois Marchai (1826-77), Paris : pupil of DrOlling 
and Dubois; medal ’04, ’68, *78; though thus out of competitions and being 
honored by his Martha Serving (1864) in the Luxembourg and his Alsace (1872) 
being often engraved and lithographed ; having lost his eyesight in 1876, he com- 
mitted suicide. — Mademoiselle Julia Marest (contemporary), Paris : pupil of C. 
Chaplin and of Geroux. — ^Princess Mathilde, daughter of Jdrome Bonaparte 
(1820- ), Trieste : pupil of Engine Giraux ; medal ’66 ; paints genre in water 
color.— Louis Matout (1811- ), Renwez : pupil of art school at Charleville ; 
medal 8d class ’63 ; rappel ’57 ; Legion of Honor ’67 ; his works are historical 
and mythological, and more frequently of the character of genre.— Constant 
Mayer (1832- ), Besan^on: pupil of Cogniet and of ficole des Beaux- 
Arts ; Legion of Honor ’69 ; has resided in New York since 1857,— Joseph Paul 
Mesle (contemporary), Saant-Servan ; pupil of Bonnat ; medal 3d class *86.--’ 
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fidoiaard Moyse (1827- ), Nancy : pupil of Drolling; medal 2d class *83; has 
painted many Jewish subjects. — Celestin Nanteuil-Leboeuf (181S-*78), Home, of 
French parents: pupil of Langlois and Ingres; modal Sd class '37 ; 2d class *48, 
"61 ; medal '67 ; Legion of Honor '68.— Charles Nauteuil-Gaugiran (181 1- ), 
Paris: pupil of Ingres and Gleyre ; medal 3d class '40 ; 2d class '46.— Philippe 
Parrot (contemporary), Bxeideuil: medal '68, 70 ; 3d class '72; class '78 
Exposition Universello.— Fernand Pelez (contemporary), Paris: pupil of Oabanel 
and Barrias ; medal 3d class '76 ; 2d class '79 ; 1st class '80.— Octavo Penguilly- 
L'Haridon (1811-70), Paris : while passing his life in military affairs, from which 
he retired on a pension in 1866, he was led to take up art by the admiration 
some of his pen and ink sketches commanded in 1835, and in a few years became 
Hors Concours by the medal 3d class '47 ; 2d class '48 ; Legion of Honor *51 ; 
Officer '62. — Charles Perrandeau (contemporary), Sully-sur-Loiro: pupil of Cabanel; 
medal 3d class '86.— L4on Bazile Perrault (contemporary), Poitiers : pupil of 
Picot and Bouguereau ; medal '64 ; 2d class '76.— Charles Henri Pillo (contem- 
porary), Essomraes : pupil of Barrias ; modal '69 ; 2d class '72 ; Legion of Honor 
^83,_Victor Florence Pollet (1811-82), Paris : pupil of Delarocho and Richoxnme ; 
medal 8d class '45; Legion of Honor '65. — Charles Porrion (contemporary), 
Amiens : pupil of DrSlling and Ingres ; medal 3d class '44 ; Legion of Honor 
—Jean Francois Portaels (1818- ), VUvorde : pupil of Delarocho ; Prix do Homo 
*41 ; Order of Leopold '61 ; medal 2d class '55 ; Director of Brussels Academy 
since *75.— Ren6 Princeteau (contemporary): pupU of fioole dos Beaux- Arts ; medal 
Sd class '88 ; 2d class *86. — Louis Priou (1845- ), Toulouse : pupil of Oibert and 
Cabanel; medal '69; 1st class '74.— Bugdne Quesnet (1816- ), Paris: pupil of 
Dubufe; medal 8d class 'SS; 2d class '48; Legion of Honor '78. — Victor Joseph 
Ranvier (contemporary), Lyons : pupil of Jannot and Richard ; medal '65 ; 2d 
class '73 ; Legion of Honor '78 ; he also painted landscape.— Augustin Thdodule 
Ribot (1828- ), Breteuil : pupil of Glaize ; medal '04, '65 ; 3d class '78 ; Legion 
of Honor ’78 ; he has a realistic stylo of genre and also paints history. — 
fidouard Alexandre Sain (1880- ), Cluny: pupil of Valenciennes Academy, Picot, 
and fioolo des Beaux- Arts; medal '66 ; 3d class '75 ; Legion of Honor '77.— Jules 
ihnile Saintin (1829- ), Lemd : pupil of DrSIling, Picot, and Lebouchor ; medal 
'66, '70 ; 2d class Munich '88; Legion of Honor '77.— Gaston-Oasimir Baint-Plerre 
(1833- ), Nimos: pupil of Jalabort and Cogniet; modal '68; 2d tdass '79; 
Legion of Honor '81 ; he also painted decorations in Cathedral of Omn. Francis 
Tattegrain (contemporary), Peronne : pupil of C. Orauofc, Lefobvm, and Ikmiangor; 
medal 2d class '83 ; also in Municb same year.— James Tissot (18**16- », Nanttm : 
pupil of Flandrin, Lamotte, and in bis early work sought examples in (h(j Dutch 
masters ; later has a studio in London ; medal '66 ; has sent no piv,inn*M to the 
Salon since 1870.— Auguste Toulemoucbe (1829- ), Nantes; pupil of Gleyro.— 
medal 3d class '52, '59 ; 2d class '61 ; 3d class '78 Bxposition tlnlverselle ; 
Legion of Honor '70; ho is a painter of the mo^lemities of current life, delight- 
ing in silks and velvets, and by his skill gives value to trivial subjects; an CMrl 
Papers (1849) ; First Step (1858) ; A Kiss (1857) ; The I^swon (1855), Nantes 
Museum.— Jean-Baptiste Jules Trayer{1824- ), Paris: pupil of bis fether and 
Leguienj medal 8d class *58, '55 ; he has The Pancake Seller (1806) in the Lux- 
embourg.-^ules Emmanuel Valadon (1826- ), Paris ; pupil of DrOUtng, Cc^iet, 
and Lehmann; medal 8d class '80 ; 2d class W,— Paul Vayson (<m»(emp(>riury), 
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Gordes : pupil of Gleyre and F. Liaurens; medal 8d class ’75; 13d class ’79; Legion 
of Honor ’86. — fimile Yernet-Lecomte (1821- ), Paris : pupil of H. Vemet and 
Cogniet ; medal 3d class '46, ’63 ; Legion of Honor ’64.— H^gesippe Joan Yetter 
(1820- ), Paris : pupil of Steul>en ; medal 3d class ’48, ’67 ; 3d dass ’47, MB, 
’55; Legion of Honor, ’55 ; tds Moli6ro and Louis XI Y. (1864) is in the Luxembourg. 
— Yincent Yidal (1811- ), Carcassonne ; pupil of Delarocho; modal 8d class ’44; 
2d class ’49 ; Legion of Honor *52. — Andrd-CJharles Yoillemot (1822- ), Paris : 
pupil of Drdlling and ficole des Beaux-Arts; medal ’70; Legion of Honor *70.— 
Achillo 2o (1826- ), Bayonne : pupil of Couture ; medd ’68 ; Legion of Honor 
’86 ; Curator of Bayonne Museum. 

Among genre painters rapidly advancing to the dignity of Hors 
Concours are : 

Alfred Pierre Agache (contemporary), Lille: pupil of Pluchaut and Cotas; 
medal 3d class ’81.— Pierre-Mario Beyle, (1838- ), Lyons : aided by Philip- 

pon; medal 3d class ’81. — Adolphe-Gustavc Binet (contemporary), La Riviere, 
Saint Sauvour: pupil of G4r6me; medal 3d class *85.— Anatole Henri de Beau- 
lieu (1819-84), Paris ; a brilliant pupil of Delacroix following that master in 
scenes of the east and of literature. — Fernand Blayn (contemporary), Paris: pupil 
of Cabanel; modal 3d class ’86. — Maurice B. Bompord (contemporary), Rodoz: 
pupil of Boulanger and Jules Lefobvre; modal 3d class ’80. — ^Henri Brispot 
(contemporary), Beauvais: pupil of Bonnat; modal 3d class *85.— Jean Bug6no 
Buland (contemporary), Paris: pupil of Cabanel and Yvon; medal 3d dass ’81. — 
Charles Alexandre Coessin de la Fosse (1820- ), Lisieux: pupil of Picot and 

Couture; modal 8d class '78.— Henri Dargelas (1828- ), Bordeaux; one of 

the ifijeouen colony: pupil of Picot; modal ’H— Hippolyto Pierre Dolanoy (con- 
temporary), Glasgow, of French parents: pupil of Barrias, Jobb6-Duval, Bonnat, 
and YoUon; modal 8d dass ’79.— Louis I)e»ohamps (contemporary), Mont51imar: 
pupil of Cabanel; modal 3d class ’77.— L4on-Maxim6 Faivre (contemporary), 
Paris: pupil of G4r6me; modal 8d class ’84— Tony Faivre (18^ ), Bosan- 

$on: pupil of Picot; modal *64; also decorative painter.— Bdme- Adolphe Fontaine 
(1814- ), Noisy*le-Grand: pupil of Cogniet; medal 3d olaas *52.— AJibert 

Fourie (contemporary), Paris: pupil of J. P. Laurens and Gautherin; medal 3d 
class ’84.— Jacques- Yiotor-Bug5ne Fromont (1820- ), Paris: pupil of Jollivot, 
Amaury-Duval, and I.i6oomto; Legion Honor, ’68; paints also landscape and his- 
tory.— Amand Gautier (1825- ), Lille: pupil of Souehon and Cx)gniet; medal 8d 
cla^ ’82,— Auguste Albert Qoorges-Sauvage (contemporary), Caen ; pupil of 
G4r6mo; medal 8d class '79.— Alphonse Louis Galbrund (1810-’85) Paris; pupil 
of Kidiomme and J. B. Begnault; medal ’65.— ilSldouard Gilhay (contemporary): 
pupil of Jules Goupil and Cabanel; medal 8d dass ’86.— Paul GroUeron (contem- 
porary), Seignelay: pupil of Bonnat; medal 8d class ’86. — Georges Haquette (con* 
temporary), Paris: pupil of A. Millet and Oaband; modal 8d class ’80.— Alexis- 
Max^ Lahaye (contemporary), Paris: pupil of Pils, Corot, and Oarolus-Duran; 
medal 8d class ’86.— Hmest Joseph T.auront (contemporary), Paris; pupil of Ijeh- 
mann, Herbert, and Merson; modal 3d class *85.— Marie-F^lix-IIippolyte Lucas 
(ooatemporary), Bocheforirsun-mor: pupil of Pils and I-ehmann; modal 3d class 
’84— Mademoii^Ue Julia Marest (contemporary), Paris; pupil of C. Chaplin and 
Gervex; medal 8d dass ’85*— Hei]^ Michel-L4vy (contemporary), pupil of Barrias 
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and VoUon; medal 3d class ’81.— Antoine Panl llmile Morion (contemporary), 
SoIly-sar-Loire; medal 8d class ’85; many of his pictures are historical genre.— 
Li4oii Olivia (contemporary), Narbonne: medal 3d class ^76. — Pierre Outin (con- 
temporary), Moulins: pupil of Lecointe and Cabanelj medal 3d class ’83,— Joan 
Baptiste Augustus Nemoz (contemporary), Tbodure: pupil of Picot and Calmnol ; 
medal 3d class ’77.— Arthur Francois Th4v4not (contemporary), Paris: pupil of 
Bin, Lequien fiU, and Cabanel; medal 3d class ’86.— Jean Pran 9 ois Eugene 
Toumeux (1809-’67), Banthouzel: pupil of MarSchal; medal 8d class ’48. — 
Auguste Joseph Truph^me (1836- ), pupil of Cornu, Flandrin, and Henner; 

medal 3d class ’84. 


EUSTIC GENKB. 


Landscape with figures, or what is better called, perhaps, rustic 
genre, was but a further development of the movement of 1830” in 
landscape ) to that were now to be added the inspirations of human- 
ity ; with its light and air and harmonies were to bo combined, tho 
courage, valor, and simplicity of the toilers of the fields. This, at 
length, became an interest of such power that it has led painting into 
an entirely new field, that of contemporary life in all forms, especially 
those of labor, and produced an art that in the solemnity of tho works 
of its chief, Millet, suggests that tho sentiment of religion, in its escape 
in Prance from tho modern treatment of traditional subjects, has 


Jaan Fran9oi8 Millet 
(1814-1875), Grdville. 

Med. sd cl. ’53, ’64. 
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fouud a resting-place in that of peasant life. 

Transceuding all others in this -was Millet, who, indeed, upon 
his final adoption of it, based it upon penetrating studies of reality, 
grasping with profound feeling all tho now 
capacities for landscape conquered hy tho 
French school in following Constable’s influ- 
ence, and, working with a dignity, a resigned 
passion, infused his subjects with a tragic 
profundity of emotional significance. His works thus of highest 
artistic quality, became ethical incidentally, sermons by tho way. 
That this is an added value to them cannot be denied, even by those 
who maintain that to make preaching through painting an aim would 
destroy it as art — ^for it is not as in literary and moral painting which 
inculcates its lesson, and in which emotional impression is derived 
from the lesson,— the associated thought, and not from the picture. 
With Millet, the lesson proceeds from the emotion which the picto- 
rial presentation evokes; it follows full artistic aohiovement, is the 
incidental corollary to it, an aftermath of benefit ; from one point of 
view, a mere happening of his art, thongh of coarse the moral aide 
of his subject in nature must have had much to do with his awaken- 
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ing to its pictorial potentialities. The effect of all his qualities com- 
bined often, indeed, rises to sublimity. 

But whence came into the nineteenth century, and into French 
life, this man so enamored of toil and the fields, allied to them, indeed, 
by the very fibre of his nature, whose works are constant confes- 
sions, sermons of resignation to struggle and toil, to the hard lot of 
insufiBcient means, to the patient acceptance of not only the decree, 
“ Thou shalt eat thy bread in the sweat of thy brow,” but of the 
fact that the sweat of the brow may not yield sufiScient bread ? 
Millet’s work, indeed, was more than this. It was destined to origi- 
nate a stylo that, after a long and slow education of the public, first 
to acceptance and then to admiration of it, was to add to French 
art the element of spiritual grandeur — ^the element in which before 
Millet’s day it had been most conspicuously lacking. 

Millet is found at the ago of twenty-throe the pupil of Dclaroche 
at Paris, .a boon which wo have aeon Moissonier, one year younger, so 
wistfully regard in vain. But this artistic privilege found him often 
suffering from cold and hunger, for, the oldest among eight children, 
he was living on a limited pension,’ irregularly paid by the munici- 
pality of Cherbourg, by which it had been granted to him for study 
in Paris upon the represeirtations of his teacher there, Langlois. His 
father was a peasant of sturdy character and worth, which, with the 
religious spirit of the entire family, inspired Millet, not only with 
his deep reveronoo, but with the respectful regard for the peasant 
life with which his pictures are replete. His father’s mother, who 
watched over his infancy while the family went “ afield,” a woman of 
strong character and earnest religious faith, was a prominent object 
in the clinging remembrances of his early life. “ Waken, waken, my 
little Franqois, the little birds have long been singing the glory of 
Ood,” was the morning greeting from her lips that infused its piety 
all through his day — all through his life, no doubt. Through 
the instruction of his great uncle, Charles Millet, a priest, and 
that of the successive cur6s of the parish, ho had acquired a 
knowledge that held him before he loft home a charmed reader of 
the Eclogues and Georgies of Yirgil, and gave him groat pleasure in a 
Latin Bible, the plates of which he assiduously copied in his rare 
intervals of leisure. He seems to have been the culminated growth 
of the family susceptibilities to the elevating influences of nature, a 
more advanced development of his father, who amid the pressure of 

> It waA 400 franco, to wbioli later were added by the OouncU of La Maacha 60r 
more. Both, however, aoon eeaecd. 
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peasant life essayed to model figures in clay for his child, and "wlio 
directed Ms attention to the beauty of nature, saying of a tree, 
‘f How beautiful I It is like a flower ; ” and of the high qualities of 
Ms grandmother’s family of four worthy brothers, who wore all 
readers and thinkers. A professor of the high school of Versailles 
during his vacation in the country, having talked with the lad, said 
of him, ‘‘I have met a cMld whose soul is as charming as poesy 
itself.” His peasant home, the sorrows and burdens of the peasant 
life, formed his first artistic inspiration, for, seeing when a boy an 
old, bent peasant plodding homeward from work, he caught up a 
piece of charcoal and reproduced the figure with a power that removed 
from his father’s mind all objection to his oldest bom’s abandoning 
the farm to become an artist. While with Langlois at Cherbourg he 
had been recalled by the death of his father in 1836, and for a while 
attempted to be the stay of the family, but the grandmother and 
mother persuaded him that he would fulfil his father’s wish in 
becoming a painter. 

In Delaroche’s studio Millet found Jalabort, H6bert, Couture, 
Jfedouard Fr6re, Tvon, Antigua, and among others, Roux, a favorite 
with Delaroche. The instruction there received was little and its 
tendencies against the bent of Millet’s talent. The confiiot engen- 
dered imparted to him an air of gloomy brooding, for to practice it 
with sinceriiy involved a radical change of his nature. It would be 
the lark abandoning its soaring in the morning light to gain stateli- 
ness from the swan ; training its wing for a calculated and measured 
motion ; stifling its thrilling cry to attempt the cadences of standard 
grace. Millet having absented himself from inability to pay his fee, 
100 francs a year, Ddaroche sent for him and — “ after rolling two 
cigarettes and offering one to his pupil ’’—remitted all expense, and 
solicited him to remain as his aid on his famous Hemioyolc. Rut 
upon Millet’s eagerly entering into competition for the Prix dc Romo 
— even changing his style to work out its academical requirements — 
Delaroche informed him that, although he was producing a figure of 
great merit and should have his master’s aid the next, Ronx was to 
have it that year. The straightforward youth immediately loft the 
studio : he repaired to the academy of Suisse and Boudin, and sjtont 
his evenings in the library of St. Gonevidve reading of artists, and 
also went to the Louvre whore ho found Lesuew, whom ho pro- 
nounced “one of the greatest souls in French art,” and, bosides 
Correggio who served in his earlier development, those aiBnities of 
his later natural style and truer growth — Fra Angelico, Michael 
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Angelo, wliom he designated as “ celui qui me hanta si fortement 
toute ma Trie, ” and Poussin, of whom he wrote, that he could pass 
his life face to face with his works. The classic, Poussinesque 
method was, indeed, at foundation, the same as the rustic style 
worked out by Millet and despised by the professors of the grand art ; 
that of a broad and vivid interpretation of nature, boldly simplified 
and subordinated in all parts to one controlling sentiment. By 
Michael Angelo, he was impressed with stylo and significant gesture, 
and, in Fra Angelico, was touched by the simple earnestness of duty, 
which he was eventually to make even more profound and of a wider 
scope than that master’s faithfulness to dreamy ecstasy. But for this 
companionship at the Louvre he would have fled to Gruchy, aud 
given up art, for, as he relates, he was awkward and feared ridicule 
and spoke to no one. He now sought to live from pictures painted 
to sell, and even by accepting commissions for signs, as for a sail 
maker, A Sailor ; for a dry goods dealer. The Little Milk Girl, of the 
size of life, which still gathers admirers around it in the streets of 
Cherbourg. He worked upon illustrations and, in his less practi- 
cal ability, was greatly benefited by the management of a friend, 
Marolle, who occupied apartments with him. He also turned to por- 
traits, and, after returning to Gruchy and, Antssus-like, gaining 
strength by resting his foot once more upon his native soil, painted 
his mother and grandmother, the latter twice, once with great care 
and love, saying, I want to show her soul.” In 1840 he sent two 
portraits, one of Marolle, and one of a relative, to the Salon ; the lat- 
ter, “the poorer,” he said, was accepted. During these ten years— 
1841 to ’61 — Millet’s art, with the exception that in 1849 ho produced 
his great work, The Sower, was in a state of transition from the 
influences authoritative to hina, met upon coming to Paris, to the art 
attained by his own unaided aud natural development. Under the 
influence of his studies of Correggio he directed his attention to 
modelling and color ; he painted the nude, and artists themselves 
called him a master of the nude. Of his CBdipus taken from the Tree 
(1846) he said, “‘It is an excuse for practice in the nude and in the 
modelling of light.” The Jews at Babylon (1848) ; Balthous ; 
Young Girl made to drink near a statue of Bacchus ; Hude Woman j 
Age of Gold (1846), are pictures of this time — ^beautiful, innocent 
women and children of a rapid and facile execution. They are 
numerous, for he had married a second time in 1846 after a painful 
struggle of two years and a half in poverty with an invalid wife who 
died in 1844, and the family, that eventually numbered fourteen chil- 
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dren, of whom nine survived him, demanded food. He had conducted 
his wife from Gruchy to Havre, and for a while enjoyed a success in 
portraits that gave them comfort, and in 1847, with an accumulation 
of 900 francs, had returned to Paris. There, one day, ho narrates, he 
was furtively regarding his picture, "Women Bathing (Luxembourg) 
in the dealer. Deforge’s, window, when ho overheard among the 
bystanders the remark, “ This is by that Millet who paints nothing 
but nude women.” The pure-minded, unsuspecting peasant was 
startled by the implied evil tendency of his pictures. Ho recalled 
that his grandmother, upon his late visit to her, had, in her great 
pride in his talent, solemnly charged him to consecrate it to the high- 
est service, for for that God must have intended it. On that oon- 
Bcience-priok hinged a great movement, for from it arose a practice by 
Millet that has turned the course of French art, gradually at first and 
through struggle and condemnation, but later, by an unstayablo cur- 
rent, to find in the sincere painting of the humble facts of con- 
temporary life its true inspiration. He at once abandoned works of 
that character, first winning, however, his wife’s acceptance of the 
struggle involved. He had been refused admission to the Salon in 
1842, in 1843 he did not apply, but in 1844 ho began regular exhibi- 
tions occasionally interrupted by rejections. But in 1848 the Jury 
was abolished and everything was hung. The Jews in Babylon was 
admitted, and his Winnower was put in the place of honor, the 
square Salon, and bought thence for 500 francs by the Minister of the 
Interior, Ledru-Bollin. 

But he had a rheumatic fever in 1848 that brought him to death’s 
door, which he had to suFor without means to supply the needs of 
illness, having, in fact, for some time hardly had the necessaries of life. 
He had risen horn it through the strength of youth when the February 
revolution brought a time of great struggle to all French artists, and, 
under the influence of his friend, Jacqne,' he turned to the burin and 
etching-needle. The autobiographical character of this work has loft a 
record of his sufferings as well as of the transition from his earlier style. 
He carried into it both his feeling and the touch of his skilful hand. 
He was without the proper materials ; he made use of the back of an 
old plate, of odd bits of metal, as he could ; and, without a press, 
without means to apply to a printer, without ink, he used the colons 
from his palette, and, by pressing a scrap of paper upon the plate 
with the bowl of a spoon, made his first impressions. The earliest 

> Diaz and Jacque, in tbe playful record of their name* upon aome of thcM earlier 
plates (Nos. 6 and 7)> tave left teetlmouy to their familiar friendship wltb Itltlet 
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of these in lithography show one as a design for the cover of a song. 
Upon offering it to a publisher, ''the door was shut in his face.’" 
Later sadly impressive etchings were done when, in another strug- 
gle with want, he resumed the needle in 1866. In this need 
Millet and his wife suffered in silence. Friends among artists who 
knew their distress, raised a hundred francs, and the thump of Diaz's 
wooden leg bringing it to them was a most welcome sound. Sensior, 
his biographer, says : 

** HiUot sat in his studio on a box with his back bent like a man chilled. It 
was freezing cold in the room. When the money was handed to him, he replied, 
* Thank you, It comes in time. We have not eaten lor two days, but the chil- 
dren have had food until to-day/ and calling to his wife, said, ‘ I am going to get 
wood, I am very cold.* When the insurrection of Juno came he fortunately had 
just painted a midwife’s sign, which she seized at the first firing of guns and loft 
him thirty francs in payment. * On this we lived two weeks,' said he. Such were 
his struggles that, upon the advice of Jaoquo, ho exchanged six drawings for a 
pair of shoes, a picture fora bed; sold four portraits, among them those of Diaz 
and Barye, at twenty francs for the lot, and charming sketches for from one franc 
to five francs each." 

In 1849 the political turmoil and tho cholera drove him from 
Paris. He had fortunately just received payment for his Haymakers, 
and about this time must have received the official dvb hundred 
francs for his sketches of La Bbpnhliquo (p. S63). He and Jacqno 
together went to Barbison, and intoxicated in their love of nature 
with its proximity to the Forest of Fontainebleau, it henceforth be- 
came their home. By it Millet was restored to peasant surroundings, 
the chief sonroo of his inspirations. There he found Theodore Bous- 
seau, whose slowly bnt surely formed friendship proved a solace in the 
penury that followed — ^penury such that at times credit at the baker’s 
and grocer’s ceased. Bousseau’s friendship found for him, in one of 
his times of trial, a purchaser for The Peasant Grafting, at $800 in 
an '' anonymous American,” who later proved to be no other than 
Boussean himself, and he had also the year before purchased The 
Peasant Spreading Manure. Millet in 1867 closed this friend’s eyes 
and subsequently superintended tho erection of bis monument at 
Barbison. There his new style, fully apparent about 1847, completely 
crystallized ; there most of his groat works wore painted, in a d*rk 
studio at tho end of a garden which ho hood and planted, near the 
forest of Fontainebleau. In that forest he delightedly rambled, 
sometimes with Eoussoau — who jealously allowed trespassers in that 
prodons painters’ land which ho had, in a degree, preSmptod — some- 
24 
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times "with childxeU; of whom his genial nature made him very fond ; 
or seated on a stone beside his humble cottage ho devoted himself, 
as he wrote, to “ the calm, the silence which is so sweet, the gayest 
thing I know,” and on his brain, or rather on his heart, made tran- 
scripts of nature. “ I know nothing which is not a direct impression 
from nature or from forms of man,” said he. Hence he drew inspirar 
tion for his long pastoral touched with a deeper humanity than Virgil’s 
Georgies, because a more suffering one. It was one long “cry of the 
Earth,” of which some of the changes are : The Sower, The Beapor, 
The Gleaners, and The Potato Gatherers ; it rose to heroic solemnity 
in the worship of his Angelus. His memories of Gruchy alone 
could, however, give models having the earnest traits of character 
of his peasants, for over those of Barbison, in close proximity to 
Paris, there had come a taint of the city. 

His prewus work is called his florid stylo, How, his color be- 
comes charmingly subdued and of wonderful appropriateness of tone. 
He had found his work ; viz., to give expression to the real meaning of 
rustic life and landscape. He felt a solid foundation under his foot, 
and trod firmly on, though misunderstood, neglected, and abused. 
Often now, until 1860, when he contracted with a dealer for all his 
works for three years at a thousand francs a month, ho was reduced 
to the direst need.* But he devoted himself to his rustic subjects 
with that earnest faith in them and reverence for their true and 
arduous life that compel us to stand in awe before his characters, be 
they only Hewers of Wood and Drawora of Water (Vanderbilt Gal- 
lery), as if in the real presence of earnest souls, from whoso lives all 
trivialities have been eliminated, the essentials alone loft. Those de- 
monstrate that while the essentials are the most forceful things of life, 
in a strict comparison they are also the grandest. Those who have no 
respite from the stem discipline of necessity, derive a culture from 
contact with its unyielding truths. May not this oloso grinding 
polish the soul with a truer lustre than the more gentle contact of 
even the beautiful things of life could produce ? At least, it gives 
a texture of soul more susceptible of lustre. 

Millet’s treatment now became largely a subjootivo one, as every 
artist’s genuine work is— largely a reflection of his own feeling. Ho 
eliminated distracting and purely decorative folds from tiio garments, 

> Daring these yeere ot greet rtru^le, William M. Hunt, who, living at BeirbiMm, 
had fallen under MiUet’a Inflnenee and bought In 1SB8 Ida Sheep Shearer and The 
Shepherd, combined with some other American artiete, at Ileam, Baheock, Wyatt 
Baton, Bdward Whedwrlj^it, Wm H. Low, and othew, to ligbfsea HUlet'a poverty. 
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trivial expressions from the faces of his peasants — everything, in fine, 
but the marks of a deep, earnest life. This gives to them the effect 
of a ooncenti-ation upon the duties of their lives, and thus he has pro- 
duced a race of laborers that, more even than the characters of the 
early religious painters, make it seem meet that He who boro the 
important mission of the Merciful Father to earth, should have had 
his origin in that class. 

The Water Carrier, perhaps more than any other of his pictures, 
more even than the Sower, impresses us with an earnest presence, in 
the subtle expression it conveys of a consciousness of the beneficial 
nature of the woman’s work, and is a masterpiece of art. In it the 
dignity and grandeur of simplicify in worthy duties is forcibly ex- 
pressed. He wrote of it to Thor6 in 1860 : 

“ For the Water Carrier I did not wish to portray a servant, but a wife who 
has just drawn water for her household needs, the water with which to make her 
husband's soup. 1 wished to show her as aocomplishiug with simplicity and will- 
ingness an act which is, with her other household duties, au overy-day part of her 
life.” 

Peasant life, in tho height and depth in which ho saw it, is so 
serious a thing as to give a tinge of melancholy to his works. In a 
letter to Sensior, he said : 

"Thegay side of life never shows itself to me. I do not know where it is. The 
gayest thing I know is tho calm, the silence, which is so sweet either in the forest 
or cultivated land, whether the land be good for culture or not. Yon will admit 
that it is very dreamy, and a sad dream, though of teu very delicious. Sometimes in 
a sterile portion you see figures hoeing and digging. From time to time one rises 
and straightens his back, as they oall it, wiping his forehead with the back of his 
hand. ' Thou shalt eat thy br^ in the sweat of thy brow.’ Is this the gay, 
jovial work some people would hare us believe in ? But nevertheless to me it 
is true humanity and great poetry.” 

Those words, “this is true humanity and great poetry,” famish the 
interpretation of Millet’s truer work. But this spiritual motive he 
clothed in a superb technique ; he gave it an appropriate color, rich 
even while subdued ; ho drew his figures with a masterly, authorita- 
tive stroke ; with full knowledge of perspective he placed them in a 
landscape, of which they became a part ; and surrounded them with 
an atmosphere that could bo breathed. And besides painting the air, 
reprodnoing the light, and “ seeing the invisible,” he caught expres- 
sion in its greatest power ; permeated with the sentiment of nature, 
he united nature and humanity in perhaps closer combination than 
has ever been witnessed elsewhere. Thus, in his Sower, of the given 
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elements, a bare ploughed field and a simple peasant, is made an 
effective poem, of which the charm, though deeply felt, is diflElcult of 
analysis. It is a classic picture in lino and form, yet true to the peas- 
ant’s traits, idealized only in abstracting the essentials from trivial 
accessories. In the rhythmic swing of arm and gait. Millet has 
expressed the consciousness, on the part of the sower, of the service 
rendered ; he has made the sky behind this masterful figure, and the 
twilight air around him, full of, besides all tho beauty of their truth, 
suggestions of the weariness of long continued, but still energetic 
labor. 

But, as if by its own momentum, public condemnation continued. 
In 1861 critics of authority made such comments as : “ Ilis mon- 
strous fantasies are as far removed from the truth in tho realistic direc- 
tion, as the pink and white whipped creams of Boucher, Fragonard 
and Van Loo, were in the other.” But About had more truthfully 
written in 1857 : “ Millet fills his porringer at tho same sutired spring 
whence Lucretius and Virgil drew, and earlier, tho divine Ilomor.” 
Millet himself said that from Theocritus ho learned that one was 
never more Greek than when painting naively his own impressions. 

Millet and Oourbot were classed together as realists, and, though 
their art was essentially different, it had its resemblances. Both, in 
the battle excited by their practically avowing that peasants were as 
worthy, artistically considered, as kings, wore heroically firm in their 
convictions. The predominating expression of those leading works 
of both which can be brought under this head, is that of hopeless 
endurance; but in Millet’s characters it l>ccome8 a resignation ex- 
pressed by an apparent indifference to all but the duty of tho hour, 
however oppressive, however unillumined by hope. His was a realism 
of the soul. Suggestions of the patient waiting for the end give to 
his pictures a religious tone, for thus they have an implication of a 
hereafter of rest and possible happiness. Both artists were, however, 
interpreted by the fears easily excited in the uncertain condition of 
public affairs following 1848. Communistic principles wore roml in 
Millet’s unintending art. Of the hot contest excited by his Man with 
a Hoe of 1868, which was considered an audacious venture. Millet soon 
after wrote : 

“Sooialistdo ? ... Is it {wssiblo toatlmit that one may tore some ideas 
in seeing a man gaining his bread by tho sweat of his brow ? 8om« toil mo that I 
deny the otonns of the country. I find more than oharm. 1 find inflniUi gloriiw. 
I see as well as they do the little flowers, of which (ibrist sidd: ' Hobmnn in ail 
his glory was not arrayed Utce one of these.’ I see the halo of the dambdiomt, and 
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of the sun also, which spreads out beyond the world its glory into the clouds. But 
I see, as well, in the plain, the steaming horses at work, and in a rocky place, a 
man exhausted, whose ‘ Haw 1 Haw I * has been heard since morning, and who 
tries to straighten himself a moment and breathe. ... I reject with my whole 
soul democracy as it is known at the clubs ; I haye never dreamed of being a 
pleader in any cause; I am a peasant, a peasant I 

The Norman peasant/’ as he called himself, continued his 
paintings of nature and of life as he had seen it, known it and folt it 
until it was recognized as the truest rendering of humanity that had 
been known to French art. To use his own words, his aim was ^^to 
paint the soul.” In The Harvest of Beans, engraved by H6douiu, he 
reproduces his cottage homo and its tutelary saint, his mother, and in 
The Angelus, well known through the engraving by Waltner, the 
religious phase of the pastoral life, the varied forms of which he so 
sincerely rendered, is most touchingly, reverently given. It is possi- 
bly his masterpiece, and, certainly, ranks with The Sower and The 
Water Carrier, The Gleaners has been called almost a religious 
painting, so deep and earnest was the feeling of resigned, patient 
life there implied. But in The Angelus this is directly expressed, 
and Millet’s own preference for this picture over all his other works 
is itself an attestation of the religious nature that conceived it. Its 
scheme is simplicity itself : 

At the sound of the distant bell two peasants, a man and woman, with forms 
and faces of toil and hardship, but of stem integrity, cease thoir labor and, in the 
shadows of the coming evening, in a tender landscape of low, level horizon, broken 
only by the faintly outlinod spire of the village church, stand in the hush of silent 
prayer under which their figuins, though but of a simple, rude nature, take a statu- 
esque digtdty. The artist wished to make this still more impressive, Sensier tells 
m, by conveying the impression of sound, the noises of the country and the distant 
bell, If at all, I can do it by truth of expression,*' said he. The apparent 
relation of man and wife between the characters, is full of suggestion of the 
humble home, refined by its religious harmony and strict sense of duty.‘ 

Millet truly painted life as ho felt it, and kept his pictures in his 

I The a nanelal history of this is of great Interest. ^Finished In 1859, it remained in 
possession of M. Arthur Stevens, who greatly admired it, without awakening others, 
interest, until finally M. de Praet, the Belgian Minister, bought it for 9,500 francs, says 
Sensier. It next appeared In the Wilson Gallery, for which it was bought at aucUoti for 
$7,200. At the Wilson sale, 1881, the late Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt had sent a bid of 
$80,000 for it. M. Georges Petit, the celebrated dealer, secured it for $82,000, and his 
two customers, who had glveti him orders, casting lots for it, It tell to M. Scerdtan, 
an amateur, who, being much laughed at, resold it to M. Petit for $40,000, but subse- 
quently rebought it from him at the same price, as was said at the time, but since 
stated at $60,000. In 1888, says the Paris Matin, M. Kockafeller, of New York, offered 
for It $100,000. 
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studio for a long 'time that he might touch them again and again, 
until he succeeded in conveying the sentiment of them, “ what they 
had made him feel.” The attainment of this often required many 
attempts, much groping. A picture of The Village Church in ITor- 
mandy, in which he was christened, was long kept in his studio, and 
he remarked to a friend (H. Wallis), who thought it completed, “ No, 
there is an impression of this scene, as it struck my imagination as a 
child, which I have not succeeded in rendering, but which I hope to 
get some day.” Are not his pictures thus sufficiently accounted for ? 
He assiduously sought in them the impression ho had received, an 
impression necessarily colored by his thought, his sentiment, his 
knowlMge or ignorance, his delusions, if ho had any — ^in fact, himself. 
A tardy, partial recognition of them had come in 1867, at the IJnivor- 
sal Exhibition, when for the first time several of his works were 
exhibited together. Their subdued coloring, their strength even in 
scantiness of theme, the grandeur of their absolute simplicity, made 
all else seem mannered, and a first class medal was awarded the artist. 
In 1868 Millet sent nothing to the Salon. But absent, ho was made 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Thus Millet’s art was acknowl- 
edged. But in 1870 he exhibited at the Salon for the last time. Gov- 
ernment, so chary of honors to the living Millet, gave a small pension 
to his widow, however, after his death, and a broiiKO plaque, con- 
taining the faces of Millet and Eonssoau, was placed in 1886 upon 
a rock at Barbison at the entrance to the Forest of Foniainohloau as 
a monument to their memory. Moreover, a movement is now nearly 
completed for monuments to Millet both at Cherbourg and at Omohy. 

The unprecedented $100,000 offered in vain for 'I'ho Angolus; 
the demand for his pictures at any price, especially by Americans who 
own more than one half of his important works, and of whom Mr. 
Martin Brimmer of Boston early recognized his merit, buying directly 
from the Salon of 1863 The Harvesters ; the dotip regret expressed by 
the French at the exhibition of his collected works at the lioanx-Arts 
in 1887, that so many of his mastorpiooos wore lost to France ; and the 
ooDcessions of the motto of its mo&grQ catalogue, Viotoiy should be 
merciful,” prove his case but one of many epitomized by A. Michel ; 
“The (nipple. Justice, must bo waited for, but hobbling along she 
will arrive at last. Glory following will, witii a sad smile, then bestow 
tardy crowns on graves.” 

Millet exhibited at the Salons : 

Portrait of L. U. F., 1840; The Milkniaid ; Biding lAMcm (pastoh, 1844 : 
(Bdipus taken from the Tree, 1847 : The Winnowor ; Captivity of the J«w» at 
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Babylon, 1848: Seated Peasant Woman, 1849: Harvesters ,* A Shepherd (evening); 
A Woman Shearing Sheep (was also exhibited at the E. XJ, of 1867), 1863: Glean- 
ers, 1857 : Woman pasturing a Cow, 1859 : Woman Feeding a Sheep ; The Wait- 
ing, 1861 : Shepherd Leading his Flock ; A Woman Carding ; Peasant leaning on 
his Hoe, 1863 : Shepherdess with her Flock (re-exhibited in 1867) ; Peasant Carrying 
Homo a Calf born in the Fields, 1864 : Bit of the Village of Gr^ville, 1866 : The 
Goose Girl ; Winter Landscape, 1867 : at the E. U. of 1867 eight pictures, 
Death and the Woodcutter; Shepherd; Fold of Sheep by Moonlight; Potato Gath" 
erers ; Potato Planters ; The Shepherdess ; The Gleaner ; and The Angelus: Paint- 
ing Lesson, 1869: November, 1870: Woman Churning. 

Some of his works in the ITnited States are : 

Sheepfold; Breaking Flax; The Sheepfold; Moonlight; The Potato Gathering; 
Mr. W. T. Walters, Baltimore: Girl Spinning; Fletcher Harper, New York : The 
Sower (second replica, the larger and more important); Water Carrier; At the 
Well; Shepherdess; Plains of Barbison; The Knitting Lesson; Hunting in Win- 
ter; Mrs. W, H. Vanderbilt, New York: Pastoral Scone with Sheep; George A. 
Drummond, Montreal : The Raker; Return of the Laborer; Going to the Fountain; 
The Naiad; A. E. Boric, Philadelphia: The Milk-Maid; Blanchisseuse; Farmyard 
Scene; J. C. Runkle, New York: Feeding Poultry (on step of artist’s own house); 
Mrs, J. G. Fell, Philadelphia: The Milk Jar; H. V. Newcomb, New York: Birth 
of the Calf, sold in New York 1887 by H. Probasco of Cincinnati ($18,000) ; Ruth 
and Boaz, 1853; Buckwheat Harvest (original painted 1868; the oil painting from 
this, 1874, one of the last upon which Millet worked, sold for 47,000 fr. at the 
Fred. Hartman sale at Paris, 1881); Coming Storm; Babbits at Daybreak; Washer- 
woman; Knitting Shepherdess; Mr. M« Brimmer, Boston: Knitting Shepherdess; 
Mr. R. C. Taft, Providenoe; Women Carding Wool; Mrs. Paran Stevens, New 
York: Grafting; Water Drawer; Shepherdess; W. Rcxjkafeller, Now York: Alter 
the Bath (Baigneuse); Mr. Erwin Davis, New York: The Spaders (drawing); Hush 
of Night; Dog Listening (pastel); View of Farmyard (of artistes early home); 
Peasant Woman’s Toilet (drawing); Village Street in Snow (drawing); and BO other 
pastels or drawings; Scene at Grfivillo; Woman Teaching Cljiild to Knit; Girl with 
New Bom Lamb; Woman Breellng Yam; Landscape and Hillside; The Sower (6rst 
and smaller one); Potato Planters; Old Woman and her Cow; and IB other paint- 
ings; Mr. Quincy Sliaw, Boston: Tobit, 1861; E. Saylos, Boston; Women Shearing 
Sheep, 1861 ; Mr. Peter C, Brooks, Jr., Boston: Sitting Shepherdess, Boston Museum : 
Shepherd ; Mr. W, Hooker, Cincinnati : Brittany Washerwomen; sold from Mr. 
G. L Seney’s Collection 1885: Shepherd and Sheep (water color, $1,525); Gather- 
ing Apples ($B,675); Wool Carder ($8,650); Feeding Poultry ($4,000); Dressing 
Fka (1854, $4,376); Ohumer ($8,100); Gathering Beans (likeness of artist’s mother, 
$6,300); Wood Cutters ($5,000); Woman in Kitchen ($650); Spaders (a sketch, 
$8,806); Spinner ($15,000), sold at Mrs. M. J. Morgan's sale, New York, 18B6. 

One ot Millet’s younger brothers, Jean Baptiste, became a painter and exhibited 
in the Salons of 1870, '74, ’76 ; A Farm, and a Field in Autumn (1876) ; A Farm 
Yard (1877): During the Harvest (1878), and in 1880, A Washerwoman and En^ 
virons of Fontainebleau, all aquarelles. 

Francois Millet pupil of his father, a$ he fondly signs 
himself^ liyes in HiUet's house at Barbison since 1883, works in his 
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studio, and produces pictures of subdued and harmonious but not rich 
coloring, the same peasant subjects of a similar sentiment, of more 
fim'sh and altogether less strength of execution, of a loss severe and 
stern realism — ^very charming works, but of course always challenging 
comparison with the great masterpieces of his father, lie exhibited 
in 1884 Une Oauserie k GrSville. Others of his works are The Tired 
Spinner, in which a young girl, less deeply in earnest than his fath- 
er’s subjects or she would not fall asleep over her work, sits by the 
side of the full distaff of flax ; and The April Shower which represents 
a boy and girl gleefully sheltering themselves close beside a pile of 
brush, so neatly cut and closely packed as to indicate thrift. 

Brion, one of a group of painters — Dore, Hcnncr, Steinheil, whoso 


native Alsatian qualities have yielded to a Parisian development, 
gives an Alsatian phase of Millet’s subjects and qualities ; but though 
never equalling Millet in extent of influence he exceeded him, though 
ten years his junior, in winning official recognition, obtaining oven 
Br;«n flio Medal of Honor in 18G8. The Alsa- 


(i8a4-’77), Rothau. 

Mad. ad cl. 1858, '59. ’61, ’«7 E. U, 
Med. I8t cl. and L. Hon. 18153. 

Med. Hon. '88. 

Or. Leopold of Belgium. 


tian peasant, in his simple burliness and 
strength, afforded to Brion’s pencil a 
blunter dignity if possible than Millet 
found. But Brion has dignified and 


poetized him and rivalled Millet in the almost classic air he has given 
to the pastorals of his native land, and the peasants in the edge of 
the Black Forest. Among his works arc : 


Tow Path, 18S2 ; Wood Outtors ol the Black Porost; Potato Crop in Alsaoe ; 
Alsatians Threshing, 1868: Brittany Peasants at Prayer (Mr. J. W. Garrett, Balti- 
more): Marriage in Alsaoe (Mr. A. Brown, Philadelphia): Cbarooal Furnace (Mra. 
B. L. Stuart, New York). 


Oourbet, the most positive of the naturalists before the impression- 
ists appeared, maintained that the ropresentutivo picture of his real' 
ism. The Burial at Omaus (1850), was the burial of romanticism. He 
lost sight of the fact that romanticism was itself the basis of realism. 
Courbet painted figures, land8oai)e, marine pioeos, flowers, fruits, and 
Quttav* courb*t animolB, but liis paintings of landseai)C genre 

(•8ie-'78)(i.td«y), ori..n.. aro his most important works. Two incidents 
Rrfuwdi’L.' hm? bivine .0- histoty of his art, the bittomesa of attack 

e.pt«dth*toford»r<>fst. upon Mm m the Salon of 1850, in which no 
Miohas of Bavaria. condomnation scorned too sovero, no epithet too 
offensive; and the purchase at a sale at the Hdtel Drouot in Hocombor, 
1881, with great applause from the spoctators, of seven of his pictures 
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for the French G-ovemment,* show the power that he possessed, and 
that constituted him the father or chief of the realists. After exclusion 
since 1844, the free Salon of 1848, in which he presented The Violin- 
cellist and three Landscapes, had made him known, and in 1849 he 
exhibited his After Dinner at Ornans without disapproTal ; he eren 
received a medal for it, and had another work purchased by the gov- 
ernment. In great hope he had industriously planned a greater suc- 
cess for 1860, and, with his wonderful rapidity of execution, had pre- 
pared nine works for that Salon. They could not be excluded, because 
of the regulation for exemptiou to medallists, established in 1849 and 
remaining unmodified until 1853, and which now enabled the chief 
of the realists to defy the hostile jury. A storm, however, ensued, 
and, says a chronicler of the time : 

“ It was like the thunder of a water-spout bursting upon the Exhibition. The 
clamor was great, continued, irresistible. To discuss, to reason, to present argu- 
ments drawn from art or history was impossible. Ko one listened, no one under- 
stood. 

Some of the epithets that rained upon him were, “A stranger to 
all delicacy ! ” “Tin ignorant grossier ! ” "A drunken Helot I” What 
did it mean that the vile masses, these breakers of stones, the hungry 
and ragged, should also with Millet’s peasants sit down among the 
ideal characters of art, the divinities of Greece, the heroes of Borne, 
the plumed knights of the middle ages, the gallants of the day ? It 
seemed that the battle fought by G6rioault for the right of the victims 
of the shipwreck of the Medusa to claim for their sufferings some 
of the attention freely given to the griefs of Andromache and Hector 
was to be fought over again. But, in fact, it was not a battle of art 
entirely, though fought under its banner, and superficially so con- 
sidered. It was a battle of politics that burst upon the unsuspecting 
artist. In 1850 the political reaction had begun that was to destroy 
the Second Republic, and it was a fear of the power of the masses 
that led to the severe condemnation of Courbet’s art at this time. 
His single picture of 1849, though affording the same ground for 
the effect that his critics would find in his art, had not been as 
a^prossive in the Salon as this larger number of works : the Burial 
at Omans ; The Stone Breakers ; Peasants Returning from the Fair ; 
two Landscapes from the Border of the Loue ; four Portraits, 

^ At the Lepel-Ooiutdt Sale^ The Beer in Oovet, 85)000 fr,; The Man with a Leather 
Belt, 00,000 fr. ; Cottrbet»» Studio, 81,000 fr.; Stag Tight, 40,000 fr.; Beer Calling, 88,900 
Xr.; Wounded Man, XX,000 fr.; Siesta, 09,100 Xr. 
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one of TiiniHelf (since celebrated as the Man with the Pipe), one of 
Berlioz, one of Francis Wey, and that of Jean Jonmet with, 
simply as a fact and therefore an appropriate accessory, his wallet 
full of socialistic brochures. The socialistic writings of Proudhon 
(Pierre Joseph, 1809-’65, editor of The Representative of the People) 
ascribed to his pictures a moral and political significance, and the art- 
ist's opponents urged against him, that he was teaching through his 
works socialistic principles. But Courbet was not a political philoso- 
pher ; his intellect, though vigorous, was limited, and, no doubt, his 
choice of subject had no deep significance, but in tlmt, as in his 
treatment, he painted what ho saw, as he saw it. His realistic repre- 
sentation, however, had the effect that the incident itself would have 
had : his motifs of pictorial significance were incidentally of political 
significance. Thus the features of the scene in The Stone Breakers 
required and had no comment from him, except the comment which 
selection of subject itself is and that which a true artist always puts 
of himself in his work. In its reality it was heart-breaking. The 
representatives of idealism joined their condemnation to that of 
political fear, and accused him of painting “nothing but truths 
brutally true and with brutality.” 

It represented under a deolivitv, in itself saddening by its bareness, yet ovor- 
sb^owing all by rising to the top of the picture, two rood menders— an old man, 
in poor, patched garments, his form borne down by age and toll ; and a youth. 
By their indifference to all interests of converse, to which both have boon crushed, 
the one by long depressing toil, tlio other by absence of hope, they are isolated 
though together. The older man stoops over a pile of stonoe with a hammer, 
nonchalantly breaking them, his arm, as it were, stiffened to the same task for 
many years ; the younger carries a heavy basket of graTnl. 

He violated and defied the most cherished rules of the idealists, 
especially by the Burial at Omaus and the Peasants Botuming 
from the Fair, which, as highly charaotoristio of his practice in 
representing the common people realistically treated and with a tech- 
nique of power, axe with Ijcr Demoiselles du Village and The Return 
from the Lecture, of 1868, his most famous pictures. 

The last pictures some cuiCs jovial and merry after wine drinking. It was not 
admitted to the Salon as being an attack upon respeot for tiui clergy. The Burial 
at Omans was an interment, into the picture of wbUsh the good people of Onuuu 
came each in propria persona and were reproduced in unsoftened portraiture of 
homeliness of face, feeling, and manners 'irithoat selcotion, but with the peieep- 
tion and ezoallent tendeiiag of the genuineness of grief. 

Courbet was a strange oombinalaoQ of conceit, blundering, quick 
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apprehension, and true artistic qualities, and, albeit a great brag- 
gart, he painted by his artistic instinct better than he know, for, 
though he had the habit of spreading his ten fingers with the satis- 
fied assertion, “Lapeinture, c’estld,” he had, besides the painter’s 
hand, the painter’s eye and temperament, a susceptibility of the 
senses to all exterior spectacle, and, the doctrines once attributed to 
them being forgotten, his works have made themselves felt for their 
true art. The Burial at Ornans was of great force. The group of 
weeping women Bastien-Lepage was wont to admire greatly, saying it 
was “reality itself.” It was of a treatment which, though wholly 
innovating, could not be ignored. Instead, it was condemned with a 
bitterness that drove the big, strong mountaineer to defiance and, 
possibly, exaggeration. After the exhibition he took the pictures to 
Besanqon, the chief city of his native province, Doubs, and exhibited 
them with great success, as ho did also at Dijon, Munich, and Frank- 
fort. He, however, bent to the storm, and showed his perception of 
its source in yielding to his divination that peasant women could not 
excite political fear in the same degree as men, who might resist being 
deprived of their recently acquired vote, and The Demoiselles of the 
Village Giving Alms to a Oowherdess (now owned by Mr. Wigglos- 
worth, Boston) appeared in 1852. These figures arc placed in a 
landscape so charming that it has given i-ise to the criticism, that 
Oourbet’s innate love of landscape made it impossible for him not to 
give it the ascendency, even when intended for a background only. 
In 1858, Women Bathing was exhibited *and illustrated, in the nude 
bock of one of them, the artist’s power to delineate delicate modelling 
with great truth and fineness of detail. The Spinner sleeping lightly 
by her wheel, in her humble room, made cheerful by a vase of flowers, 
of 1858, and The Woman Sifting Grain among the piled up sacks in 
the gray of the mingled dust and flour, of 1865, followed. The polite 
world liked no better to substitute the stalwart bathers for the accus- 
tomed Hymphs and Graces, and could not judge the art apart from 
the characters represented. But as the Second Empire was now 
established, no longer feanng that Oommunism would cloud their 
horizon, they attacked the artist only with modeery and ridicule ; he 
was not excluded from the Salons, though later in 1872, after his part 
in the excesses of the Commune of 1871, upon the motion of Meis- 
sonier, that was accomplished. 

One of his works of 1855, of most skilful execution, a picture of 
himself painting a landscape of Franohe-Oomt6 and surrounded by 
friends, visitors, and models, called Oourbet’s Studio, is now of great 
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value for its portraits alone. After this he plunged into the depths 
of nature and painted The Brook from the Black Well (1865, Lux- 
embourg), The Buck at Bay, The Hidden Stream — of a verdure so 
fresh that their sight is as a breath of sweet country air. His native 
Ornans was in a valley so beautiful as to attract artists thither for its 
scenery, and it early awakened his innate sense of external nature. It 
was on the river Doubs, which near its source, so puro is its green, 
is called the emerald river. The neighboring mountains of the 
Jura had also roused his love of the chase, and ho painted of that 
experience Le HaJali (1869) ; Stags at the Stream ; and The Combat 
of the Stags. The sea also appealed to an eye that had a keen regard 
for all things, and at Trouvillc ho painted, in as many days, twenty 
“ Sea Landscapes,” as ho called them. In most of those the promi- 
nence is given to the sky. The Wave, in the Luxembourg, presents 
the top wave of the inflowing tide just as it breaks over into its white 
cap. It is the grandest and most animated of waves in painting, and 
is full of suggestion of the artist’s feeling in view of it. 

After attempting the nude in his Bathers ho roprosented it in 
every form and attitude, in every light, and under every name, as 
The Sleepers, Los Luxurieuses, Los Indolentes, and his “ ton fingers” 
made it realistic and of a rare success. Some of these arc marvels of 
excellence, showing groat power of modelling, but ho never painted 
nymphs or imaginary beings. In 1861 his prestige became such that 
large numbers of young artists requested him to take charge of a 
studio in which they might work under his coumKil : at last he was 
acknowledged a chief. Ho accepted the honor. In his reply* he 
recognized no ideal art. He wrote ; 

“ Painting is an art essentially oonoretc, to which all inter{irotation of tim ab- 
stract is prohibited. The artist has no rig'lit to amplify niton th«i exprmion which 
nature makes of the beautiful Realism is founded on tlie negation of the ideal.'* 

He did not absolutely seek ugliness, but ho held that seeking ideal* 
ity or beauty of form waa an error, Said ho : 

“ Why should I seek to see in the world what Is not there ? aiul why should 1 
disfigure by the imagination what is there ?” Agsiti he said to a pujiil who tsm. 
salted him about the manner of painting an angel, “But why i>aint an angel f 
Have you ever seen an angel ? No ? Well, then leave this figure and paint mon- 
sieur, your lather, whom you do see every ^y," 

A favorite saying of bis was the paradox, ** The beautiful is the 
ugly.” That is perhaps explained by there being a beauty in the 

> Letter published in Oouriertltt JOtmanekt, X>ae. SC, IfWt. 
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genuineness of being frankly and sincerely ugly. Witb him being 
natural became an aflEectation. He accentuated his traits of mountain - 
ear by carrying them into his dress and life, fastening his clothes ■with 
twine, and wearing one winter, though not poor at the time, a bod- 
quilt for an owercoat. Though of great independence, and choosing 
strong types, and of an oyerwhelming force, this artist and the misty 
Corot, who dreamed out his pictures, worked upon the same principle 
— that every artist should remain absolutely true to his own impres- 
sions. ‘ This was also the basis of Turner’s works. The result, a most 
varied individuality, establishes the value of this theory in develop- 
ing that quality. Courbet’s eye, artistically speaking, looked lovingly 
on the just and unjust, and like the rain from heaven, avoided neither, 
selected neither, but lovingly proclaimed all worthy of reproduction. 
His love of nature had attracted him to the painting of it from the 
study of law, for which ho was sent to Paris in 1839 by his father, 
from whom he inherited a fixedness of character which was more than 
firmness.” He had painted here and there, as ho might, with no thor- 
ough course of instruction. His first few lessons were had while in 
the seminary at Bosanqon, from one Plagoolot, a follower of the class- 
icists, and with as little sympathy for Courbet’s native art as D^laroche 
for Millet’s. Subsequently he wont into the studio kept by Suisse, to 
which Millet had also resorted, where all worked from the living 
model without instrvxction. Then he was in the studio of Steuben 
and Hesse, awhile in each, and longer in that of David d’Angers. 
Ho was accustomed to call himself “ Nature’s pupil.” Thus he be- 
longed to the clientdlo of no great master, was wholly by himself and 
alone was to stand or fall. Ho stood, and finally refused the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, having accepted that of the Order of St. 
Michael from the King of Bavaria. PersonaUy he was very fine look- 
ing, “ reminding one of the faces of the marble forms of the hand- 
some Assyrian kings,” happily says Silvostm. His “large eye was of 
a wonderful, mild beauty,” and he had a manner “the politeness of 
which seemed gentleness rather than ceremony.” It has been ques- 
tioned if the true Courbet was not lost by the bitterness of the early 
attacks upon him, and that which would have been simply originality 

1 IXtimertoxL relates that Courbet once, lu the climax of oameetnese in epoaking of 
landscape, exclaimed ; Pat yourself in tho presence of nature and paint what you sec, 
J^miieu / exccptlui^ the last, Oorot^s very words. 

* As late as there might be seen, in the grounds of tho Courbet residence, wood 
cut and piled before the time of tho Eepubllc, and left to decay, because the father 
had said when cut that It should neTCr bo sold for less than a price that had nerer yet 
been offered. (Dr. T. M. Ooau in the Century Magazine Feb., 1881) 
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tliTis turned to obstinacy. He took the side of the Commune in 
1871, and for a supposed organizing of the attack iipon the cher- 
ished Column of Venddme, made of the cannon taken in the Aus- 
terlitz campaign and surmounted by a statue of Napoleon I., vas 
sentenced by a Council of War to six months’ imprisonment. He 
was required also to replace the column at his own expense. After 
his release, he lived a broken man in Switzerland, without friends or 
sympathy, and much affected by the special decree of his exclusion 
from the Salon, and without the solace of Millet’s last days, that 
“ all’s well that ends well.” Ho exhibited his later works at Ohaux 
de Fonds the year before his death. At his death his sister, in a deli- 
cate spirit of family honor, assumed the unjust debt of replacing the 
column, then not fully discharged,' but was released from it by the 
Government’s cancelling the obligation. Courbet has been recently 
much appreciated and honored. In 1882, five years after his death, 
more than a hundred of his works, but only a small portion of the whole 
number, were collected for an exhibition at the ^oolo des Boaux-Arts, 
always an honor, as it can bo accomplished only by the established 
authorities in art. Courbet’s practice and announced aim, "to 
eliminate the ideal,” leads the present impressionists, who are stand- 
ing on the results gained by their predecessors, and endeavoring to 
attain more subtle impressions of reality, to claim that they are his 
true posterity. Among his works, besides those mentioned, are : 

The Wounded Man, 1844: Landscape near Honfleur, Lille Museum; Valley of 
the Loire; Parishes of Chassagne, 1849: Bivor Loire; Ruins of Castle of Booy, 
1850: Salle des CJolonnades; Conflagration, 1861: Wrestlers, 1858: Deer Figitt- 
ing; Deer in Water; Huntsman; Fox in the Snow; Book of Oragnou, 1861: Fox 
Hunting; Little Fishermen in Franohe-Oomt4; Beggar's Alms, 1868: Deer Call- 
ing; Siesta, 1869. 

Charles Bonot (1820- ), Belan-sur-Ouroo : pupil of Glaize ; 

medal 2d class ’76 ; 1st class ’78 ; follows Courbet in similar soenos of 
common life. 

A poet, bearing the honor of having his poems {Jmhm and 
Les ohamjps et la mer) “crowned” by the Academy, and an 
arlast whose canvases, speaking in another language the beauties 
of the fields and sea, have been “ crowned ” by both critical ’ and 

> Documentary evidence has since been produced to show that he hsd no part la 
the overthrow of the column, end be has been credited with saving the Louvm. 

* Paul Lefort, Bend Mdna:^ Andrd Michel, .Alfred de Lostalot, Georges Lafenestrs 
and Charles Bigot. 
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financial' estimate, Julos Breton, lives the pleasant life of suc- 
cess, highly appreciated for an unusual mental endowment — an en- 
Juies Adolphe Breton dowmcnt SO distinctly marked, indeed, by 

(1807- ), courrihros. ^ general cleverness, as, at times, to handicap 

totti.^’59! ’ew 'sr^E.'u.*^ I’lis purely pictorial instinct, in leading him 

L. Hon, '61; Of, '67. to address the emotions through the mind 

London! rather than through the sense. Moreover, 

Knight of Order of Leopold '81, the cmotiou thus evokcd is uot always of great 
Mem, inet, '86, depth. In some instances, too, his works fall 

short of absolute sincerity in a barely perceptible aim for efifect. But 
he is a skilful, a cultivated, and a genuine painter, and has had a 
history of uninterrupted success, his presentations of nature and hum- 
ble life making him of an accepted excellence in both landscape and 
figure. In this estimate he has united the suffrages of all lands : the 
Germans have decorated him ; England has bestowed upon him a 
medal ; France, a chair at the Institute ; and Americans make any 
sacrifices for the possession of his pictures. 


The pleasing art of this poet and painter was early claimed both by 
realists and idealists, and though without full attainment of either the 
l>ootic or the pictorial ideal, and too given to "story-telling,” he was 
considered to possess the essential truth of both. Thirteen years 


Millet’s junior, he entered at a more susceptible age into the atmos- 
phere that produced the neo-greo art, and caught from it, or, more 
truly, perhaps, recognized in it precedent for expressing, by a grace- 
ful tendering, the sentiment found in the life of the common people. 
Under it, his manner changed from its earlier, broader outlines to a 
high finish and softness of contour, and he gave the style of classic 
line to the actualities of nature, and often made the attitudes of his 


peasants recognized as but the natural poses that labor takes — as is 
seen in the superb air of his Gleaner. His incidents are those of uni- 
versally attaching qualities, as, for example. The First Oommnnion 
and Henary Pardon. Ue places these in scenes of nature with a 
smoothness of technique that often eludes observation in his perfec- 
tion, and whose excellence has been especially remarked in his paint- 
ing of sunshine, which, however, is not after the manner of Fortuny 


and Begnault. And though his work at times has a descriptive, 
literary character, and touches the imagination of the multitude 
only by some mental association, instead of holding the observer 


* Hie Fir$t Communion Bold from the Morgan CollecUon, New York, for 
$46^500, wklob waft^ with the exception of aome of MoiBBouier’s, the hlgUeat price 
known for the work of an artut while living. 
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witli the significant sensnousness of Millet — which has in it an 
overwhelming emotional quality, one knows not how revealed, but 
requiring no mediation of the memory or other mental faculty — his 
masterpieces arc still full of charm. His pen and brush alike — 
often together — go gleaning in the field of poetry and make similar 
pictures. His landscape and human incident, always well harmon- 
ized, are sometimes so united as to enhance the effect of both, as where 
he makes the characters in a scene its own charmed admirers. In. 
The Rainbow (bought from the Salon of 1883 by the lute W. IL Van- 
derbilt), a boy with a free gesture calls the attention of a w^oman to 
the scene, who, though a peasant and her steed a donkey, rides like 
a queen from the field darkened by the shower and touclied by the 
light of the bow ; and, as she still hurries on for shelter turning her 
head with a fine natural movement over her shoulder to look at the 
arc-en-cielf^ she carries our gaze with hers. His Blessing the Grain 
(1857, Luxembourg), is remarkable for the golden sunshine that it 
makes real. This is one of his works in which bot h realism and 
idealism found confirmation for their practice. All the figures, from 
the cur6 to the humblest peasant, arc i)ortraits — the population of 
Breton’s native town marching forth in their own semblance, but the 
young girls, in white, and in a grace of naturalness and freedom of 
action which characterizes all his figures, except when fact commands 
otherwise — as here where his representation of the awkwardness of the 
men in their unskilfully made and unwonted Sunday suits is even 
humorous, and of suggestive pictorialness. Connoisseurs fond of the 
traditional style, of beauty of line, and simplicity of composition, 
also joined in its praise. 

It represents the ceremony, sometimes practised in the Catholic countries, of 
the curb’s benediction upon the harvest before it is garnered, and is a rcalistio 
mingling of the splendor of church paraphernalia and the homeliness of village 
life. The kneeling figures are full of article merit and tnith. 

His Evening now in the Luxembourg, is one of his bt^nt works. It in 
exquisite : a peasant girl at sunset, her beautiful head resting in her iiaud, Imt 
eyes betraying the idyl she holds in memory, while her companlouH form a ring 
and dance, sits in reverie. 

The Weed Gatherers (1861), too, is deeply impreesivo of the louelinoss of sun- 
set: in it five women bend in a row to weed the field, while a sixth, a superb 
figure, has raised herself to take breath and stands for a moment her liaufis behind 
her back, the wind lightly ruffling her hair. 

The Gleaner (1877), another ample and miporh figure, with the grace of free 
action and abounding strength, carries from the fields on her shottlde r, In the fine 
pose of one arm raised to support it there, the aheaf of wheat she has gleantHi. 
It indicates an experience of the serious earnestness of poverty, but not of its 
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depression. Breton was also ■ inspired to verse by this conception, as he was, too, 
by his Fleur de Sable.' 

His picture of the Salon of 1884 was the First Communion. The young 
girls in transparent white with lighted tapers go forth under the blossoming 
trees, the long procession growing less in the distance. Of those near by one 
delays to receive her grandmother's kiss, and her grandfather’s blessing. 

A companion piece to this is The Plenary Pardon, in which multitudes of men 
and women fdl the canvas and are lost in indefiniteness far away. In both, the 
pleasing facts of the scene serve as means to convey an idea to the mind rather 
than to furnish emotion. His picture in the Salon of 1885 was The Last Ray. 
It represents the farmyard, as the last gleam of the setting sun burnishes it with 
gold,® and the workers return from the field. A little child toddles out from the 
protection of its grandfather to meet its mother and father, a vigorous man and 
woman, and eagerly stretches out its arms towards them, affording in the four a 
scene of concentration of family affection. 


Breton devotes both the languages in which he expresses himself, 
to extolling the virtues of his countrymen, to describing the features 
of the laud of his nativity. Ilis youth was spent in the ease of com- 
potenco under the influence of tlae gentle life of his father and the 
poetic love of nature of an uncle who, at the death of the mother, 
leaving three boys, joined the father in caring for the children, of 
whom Jules, the oldest, was but four years, and fimilo, the youngest, 
nine months old. The family had the respect of their townsmen, 
the father being elected mayor of Oourri^ros, as the undo sub- 
sequently was, when reverses had aroused his practical ability, and 
as in this generation the second son, Louis, has also been. Both 
father and uncle were men of great bonovolence, and the uncle pos- 
sessed an encyclopedic knowledge, by which, combined with his long 
researches into nature, he delighted and instructed his nephews in 
their boyish questionings. Two, ]Smilo and Jules, are artists, and 
Louis desired to be, but when the revolution of 1848 brought ruin 
to the family fortunes, he, with his uncle, who now displayed unex- 
l>ected talent for finance, developed the business of a brewery once 
owned by the family and now robought. Jules dedared for the 
artist’s profession when but six years of age, although there was no 
praotico of art in his native town, and his only art nourishment was 


» ** Cer^s de la Gaule, 

Aux feux de Moflsidor^ 

Oomme le» eple d’or 

Font bien Bur ton dpaule ! ” etc. 

—Lob ebamps et la mer, p. 112. 


*As Inhieveree, 

Dane le crepusole quo dore 
Un dernier rayon Inoertaln, 

8ur Phorizon od vibro encore 
La brume ebaude du Jointaiii.®^ 

p. 66. 


25 
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the bright green paint with which four statues of the Seasons in the 
garden were yearly restored. The vivid impression of this he has 
commemorated in a poem. When ten, through the influence of a 
pious grandmother, he was sent to a religious establishment at St. 
Omer ; there the lad made a drawing which thus early evinced the 
sense of humor which has at times appeared in his maturor works. 
A black dog named Ooco, belonging to the establishment, was repre- 
sented in a cassock, and standing on his hind feet with a book in his 
paws, and the legend beneath " The Abb6 Ooco roads his breviary.” 
Being discovered, the master demanded, “Was this done through 
impiety or to laugh at your master ? ” The trembling child chose 
the vaguer evil and answered, “Through impiety.” The quick, 
severe blows of the whip that ensued, from which the boy sought 
relief under the chairs and tables, caused his friends to remove him, 
and ho was sent to the college of I)ouai. lie studied painting a 
while under the instruction of his father’s friend, Folii D^vigno, at 
Ghent, and there made the acquaintance of the artist’s little daugh- 
ter of six, whom he afterward married. Going thence to the atelier 
of Drdlling, he was a fellow-pupil with Baudry, to whoso chair at 
the Institute he has , succeeded. He worked hard, but was slow in 
acquiring his art His early pictures won little notice. Tiio first. 
Misery and Despair, 1849, was suggested by the civil war that had 
touched the family so harshly. His success dates from Tho Blessing 
of the Grain, of the Salon of 1857, of which tho technical skill with 
which the sunshine was painted could not be gainsaid. His prin- 
cipal works are : 

Misetj and Despair, 1849 : Harvester’s Betum ; Tho Hleaners ; I. Pemite ; 
The Day after St Sebastian ; Little Peasant Girls telling Fortunes. ISCtS : Plant- 
ing a Oemetery, (Lille Museum): in the Luxembourg the four. Blessing the Grain, 
1857 ; Becall of the Gleaners, 1859 ; Bvening, 1861 ; and Tho Gleaner, 1877 : 
The Fire ; Weed Gatherers, 1861, ovned by the Comte Duohfttel: Consooratlon of 
the Church of Oignies (owned by M. de Clerc): Haymakers ; Kotoming from the 
Fields, 1868 : Vintage at the ChW»au Lagrange ; Reading ; Turkey Keeper, 1864: 
Fnd of the Day ; Blue Monday ; Booall of tho Gleaners, 1865 : Spring of Water 
near the Sea ; Harvest Time, 1867 : Women Gathering Potatoes ; Heliotrope, 
1868: Plenary Indulgence in Brittany, or Tho Grand Pardon; Bod Grass, 
1869; Breton Washerwomen ; Woman Spinning, 1870 ; Girl Tending Cows ; 
The Fountain, 1878; The OlifC; When the Cat’s away the Mice will Play, 1874: 
St. John, 1875 ; Village Girl, 1879 : Evening, 1880 : Artois Woman, 1881: 
Evening at Finistdre, 1888 : Morning, 1888 ; Last Ray; Song of the Lark, 1886: 
The Luncheon ; La Bretonne, 1886 : Across the Firids ; The End of Work, 
1887. 

His daughter and pupil, Madame Virginio Domont-Breton, oon- 
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(» 830 - ), 

Courrl&res. 

Med. '66, '67, '68. 
Med. 1st cl. 1878. 
Med. '76 at Phiia. 
Med. '73 at Vienna. 
L. Hon. 1878. 

Order of Leopold. 


tinues his landscape and genre, and is Kors Ooncoors through 
medals of the first class in 1881, and of the second in 
imiieAdaiard Breton gj^re, which is also iu the Luxem- 

bourg. His brother and pupil, iSmile Adelard Breton, 
has taJren rank among the best landscape painters. He 
infuses into the actual scene the poetry and senti- 
ment characteristic of his family. He limits his works 
to a narrow and sombre frame, and chiefly affects 
moonlight views and the snowy scdiiw..>^^f winter. His 
Winter Evening is in the Luxembourg. He was one of the many 
artists who hastened to the defence of his country in 1870, and with 
such bravery that his general embraced him on the field of battle. 
He has exhibited nearly every year since 1861, forty-three pictures 
altogether up to 1888, of which sixteen are winter scenes. 

Abandoning his father’s business of sugar-making and dis- 
tilling, in which ho was placed after leaving school. Billet fell at 
once so completely under the influence of Jules 
Breton’s work, that he was called an imitator of 
that artist. He first exhibited in the Salon of 
1867 The Young Peasant ; but perceiving that he 
had absorbed his friend Breton’s method of seeing nature, he avoided 
his studio for a while and frequented those of the precise, un- 
dreaming workers, chiefly that of Meissonier, and in the Salon 
of 1874, by his Women Gathering Wood, won recognition for his 
own originality and now takes high rank in the group of younger 
artists. 


Pl«rr# BilUt 
(Cont«mpor»,ry), Cuntln, 
M*d. 3d ol. i873> 

Med. 3d cl. 1874. 


Thia piotture represents the near view of a wood that shows in the foreground 
only the trunks of trees. These are delieately wrought out. The receding dis* 
tanoe^is a luminous perspeotiye. In the foreground four women are taking a rest 
before beginning work; one leaning against a tree, and others reclining on the 
grotmd, express the fatigue which is often so unmistakable in Breton's peasants. 

Billet has appeared in every Salon since 1867 except five (from 
1877 to ^82). His chief works arc : 

1867, Young Peasant Women: 1868, Consequence of a Game of CJards; 
Waiting: 1869, Mayor's Party ; Fisher at Ambleteuse (Bordeaux Museum): 1870, 
Fishers in Bnvirons of Boulogne (Lille Museum): 1872, Waiting for High Tide on 
the Coast of Hormandy (Luxembourg); 1878, Eetum from Market ; Women Cut- 
ting Grain: 1874, Tobacco Smugglers ; Women Gathering Wood; 1876, In 
Winter ; Souvenirs of Ambleteuse: 1876, Young Kitchen Gardener ; Fountain at 
Yport: 1888, Shrimp Fishers ; 1884, Marsh at Axleux : 1885, Betum from the Sea* 
sii^. 
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In 1872 be had already ■won honorable mention and a place in the 
Luxembourg for his Time of High Tide, and in 1873 a medal both at 
Paris and at Vienna for his Eeturn from Market and Women Cutting 
Grass. 


Alphonse Legros is a painter of the same general class of sub- 
jects as Breton. He developed himself amid the drawbacks of 
Alphonse Legros poTcrty, with somc instruction from Lecoq de Bois- 


(<837- )* Dijon. 

Med. '67, '68. 


baudran, an enthusiastic teacher and close student of 
all natural effects, and at last found his picture 


admitted to the Salon in 1857. It was a portrait of his father. 


and led Ohampfieury, who at once acclaimed him a realist, to ‘ seek 
him out. He found him a well-poised artist, hopeful and reliant, 
though only twenty years of age. Still the litterateur's visit was the 
dawning light to the struggling youth. His later development has 
led to the designation of him as “an old master belated,'’ for in figures, 
landscape, and color he goes back to the early artists, and withal 
has great dignity and distinction. His pictures have become much 
appreciated by artists and are chiefly owned by them ; Seymour 
Haden is the possessor of his Angelus, which attracted great attention 


at its exhibition in 1859. It was followed by an Ex Veto in 1861 and a 


Mass of the Dead in 1863, when Legros left Franco for England, 
where he was made Professor of Etching at the South Kensington Art 


School, and in 1876 State Professor of the Pino Arts in TTnivorsity 
College, London. His pictures are found in the galleries of England, 
where they have met with the favor they for a long time failed to 


receive at home, but have more recently been abundantly granted, his 
works now being sought with great diligence for the gaUeries of Franco 
and only obtained with the greatest difScnlty. His Ex Vote has been 


officially purchased for Dijon, Monks at Prayer for Alon9on, and for 
the Luxembourg L’ Amende Honorable of 1868. His Tinker (Salon 
of 1875) owned by Mr. C. A. lonides, London, is a man of noble 


presence, capable of serious thought based on integrity of purpose 
and uprightness of life, who sits under the trees mending his kettle 
and possibly, like Bnnyan, cogitating a Pilgrim’s Progress. The strong 
head expressing depth of character, suggests the artist himself, who 
makes an original and powerful thought dominate his art-expression, 
of which he makes use of every form. He has exhibited soulptaru at 
the Grosvenor Gallery. 

Lhermi^ an artist of incontestable talent, dealing in the 


’ Cltampfleat7 had been the first to draw attention to Oonttiet. 
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with the charming subjects of Breton, is allied 
with Bastien-Lepage in the breadth and feel- 
ing of his realistic treatment, and also has, as 
a fusainistBy or worker in charcoal, a leaning 
to the impressionists’ practice.* He paints 
the callous hands and sunburned necks of labor 
in attitudes and gestures of simplicity and grace, in a style loss 
austere and more varied than Millet’s and as villagers rather than 
peasants, to suggest a distinction more easily apprehended than 
expressed. As the son of its schoolmaster, who lives to enjoy his 
son’s fame, Lhermitte gi'ew up in close sympathy with the life of his 
native village, where his grandfather was a vine-dresser. Thus when 
his inborn talent had been trained through the generosity of a resi- 
dent near by, who sent him to Paris for study in 1863, he reproduced 
with sincere feeling the simple country life with its homely joys and 
scenes of toil. His master at Paris was Lecoq de Boisbaudran who, 
skilfully developing the individuality of each, made more celebrated 
pupils than pictures ; as Cazin and Logros, and the two, Lhermitte 
and Perrier, who received a decoration on the same day. Lhermitte 
excels in draughtsmanship, more clearly demonstrated in his skill as a 
fusainiste. His form of realism is not without ideality, but is simply 
the result of his innate sympathies, and of his loyalty to nature. 
It leads him to render her features with truth, and with a senti- 
ment that presents alleviations in the hardest lot. He fails somewhat 
in color. His first successes were in charcoal, and now, besides paint- 
ing large canvases, he is an aquarellist and an etcher. EQs Supper 
Time owned by Mr. James T. Tullis, Glasgow, illustrates his manner 
and his sentiment : 

In the meagre furnishings of a very humble cottage, on a bare wooden table, 
ia placed the pot of porridge from which the house mother standing serves the 
family with the directness that recognizes no usages but those of need. The 
mom^rs are gathered with the same informality, the man with his hat on, the 
young daughter still seeking plates for service from those decorating the mantel. 
All these material interests are incidental to the tender solicitude which directs 
all care towards the infant whom its older sister is feeding. The entire family 
seem to hang upon that mouthful for ** the baby.” 

Of about fourteen pictures exhibited up to 1887 The Harvesters 
Wages (1882), The Haymaking (1887), and The Vintage (Metropolitan 

> In the prevailing practice that flnds the true spirit ot cbarcoal-drawJng In Inter- 
preting nature by pure light and shade, without the aid of llne,*^ there is an aMnity 
with the impressionists’ practice in massing values without outline or chiaroscuro. 


but very differently 

L4on Augustin Lhermitte 
(1844- ), Mont. St. Pere. 

Med. 3d cl. '74. 
nd cl. *80. 

L. Hon. ^85. 
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Museum, Niew York) are the most important ; the first was bought 
by the state for the Luxembourg and the second pronounced worthy 
of it. Lhermitte has a studio in Paris, but it is in the one in the 
garden of his house, in the quiet of his native village, that ho finds the 
necessary conditions of his successful reproductions. 

LeroUe, from painting airy landscapes of beautiful trees, lately 
has taken up airy interiors of large dimensions, often the broad 
expanses of the churches of the last century. In 
(lortonl'porMy), p.ris. thcse he doos HOt wholly lose the diffused daylight 
Med. 3d cl. '79. of his whilom landscape, but is enabled to place his 

*'■ ®°' figures in a clear, luminous silveriness and to con- 

tinue his treatment of reflected lights, sunbeams, and shadows, and 
make an atmosphere felt. To this he adds the interest with humanity 
by some suggestive incident or situation, and makes impressive and 
noble works. He paints broadly and solidly, and has a remarkable 
perception of pictorial qualities, though he admits into his works 
the unpicturesque modem costumes. This is seen in his exhibition in 
the Salon of 1888, The Interior of a Church and in his At the Organ 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. Being of independent 
fortune, he paints simply because it is his taste to do so, and there- 
fore what and in the manner that his tastes dictate, and accordingly ho 
is a very personal painter. Lately somewhat in tho style of Millet ho 
has taken subjects from peasant life. His In tho Country of 1880 is 
in the Luxembourg. The Close of tho Day of 1886, a masterpiece, 
of which he has himself made an etching, represents two tired peasants 
returning from work. It is full of sentiment enhanced by tho intimate 
relationship between the landscape and the man and woman enveloped 
in the shadow of tho dying day. 

When the German army advanced upon Paris, one painter was not 
met in the artists’ battalion. Monticolli was at that moment tramping 
Adolphe Monticaill back to Marseilles, scattering rainbows through the 
(i 824 -' 86 ). M»rMiii«, counfery as he wont, in return for food and shelter. 
He had failed lamentably at the capital after having at homo appar- 
ently been placed on the mountain-top of glory by his Provonqal 
countrymen, his follows of the land of Fragonard, admirers of eccen- 
tricity and show, and he now fled perforce from Paris. To a class of 
artists and critics delicately attuned to perceive a '‘vf^e magio*' 
in his art, he is the greatest oolorist of tho century. He used 
color for color’s sake, and his art was reduced to the simple ele- 
ments of painting sensations, tone and tint. His fantasies in thick' 
ened pigment, the caprices of a genius under the development of a 
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special faculty, the presentatious of a singular harmonic tempera- 
ment, they have afforded to the painters of pure sensations and the 
lovers of color the highest note in their key, an extreme illustration 
which merits consideration. He has produced a “ painted music,” 
says Henley, in a discriminatingly analytical notice of Monticelli, 
and like “ verses that one reads for the sound’s sake only,” purely 
unrepresentative effects. It, indeed, finally resulted that to him naught 
but color had meaning, and that instead of being representative, it was 
in itself an end. Through the view of a picture by Delacroix, the 
incipient growths of his efdorescenoe of color were touched into life — 
from innate affinities necessarily — and during a sojourn in Paris, by 
the influence of Diaz, for whose works Montioelli’s earlier ones were 
often sold, they were further developed into such strength as to super- 
sede his earlier almost fanatical acceptance, under the teachings of Bay- 
mond Aubert, of harmony of line as the basis of bis melodies in art. In 
this earlier stage, he was as enthusiastic a follower of Baphael as Ingres 
had been and, immediately, of that great advocate of the line, Ingres 
himself. His subsequent impromptu, irresponsible, sensation paint- 
ing — ^for after 1870 he improvised and sold for what he could a 
picture a day — ^in which there is rarely any undercurrent of appeal to 
thought, was in accordance with the same characteristic that under- 
lay Fragonard’s grace, a ready, unanalytic apprehending of pleasing 
efleots. Spending the remainder of his life in Marseilles, in his 
rapid work he loaded the paint on hie pictures, until design is hardly 
perceptible at a near view. But his works command admiration, and 
have been much soughtfor, '^monnaie oomptaut.” His range of art is 
shown by his subjects which, figures in landscape, place him in this 
group, although there is little similarity in his art to that of the other 
artists placed here. Among his works, many of which are owned in 
America, are : 

landscape with Gipsies (Mr. Daniel Cottier, London); Ladies in Garden 
(Mr. Arthur Sanderson, Edinburgh) ; The FSte (Mr. Daniel Cottier, London) ; 
The Ravino (a horseman taming to look at two laffios in the foreground) ; Ladies 
in a Garden by Toroblight (Mr. Thomas Glen Arthur, Glasgow) ; Ladies in 
Garden ; Ladies in Garden ; Landscape with Ladies ; Autumn (a group of ladies 
and onpids in a sunlit meadow) ; Ladies and Dogs; The Gallant; Landi^pe with 
Figaros ; The Wedding Procession. 

Le Poittevin, a pupil of Hersent and of the ilfioolo des Beaux- Arts, 
who was fully matured at the opening of this period and had then 
t^en all his honors except a med^ of 1853, has a range of work 
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through, the three specialties, genre, landscape and marine, that 
Eueine Modeste Edmond L. Poitfvin reudcrs his classification difficult ; 
(called poidevin) but, although half his recorded 

0^1. '31'’ ‘.t cl. '36 ; »d cl. •48: 3d cl. ’ss- '^orks are marines, eren they derive 
L. Hon. »43. SO much of tlioir value from his keen 


power of character reading and oftentimes from his sense of humor, 
that, while his power in landscape would enable him to take rank in 
that, with the painters of out-door incident is found his truest 
classification. His subjects are not confined to scenes of Prance, but 
are selections from travel on the continent and in England. His 
last. The Environs of Etretat, exhibited 1870, was appropriated for 
the Luxembourg, and his first picture, Harvesters (1828), was bought 
by the Duchesse de Berri. 

Other painters of out-door genre are : 


Paul A. Baudoin (contemporary), Rouen : pupil of Gleyre, Delauny, and Paris 
de Ohavannes ; medal 8d class ^82, when he represented The History of Wheat.— 
Nicholas Berthou (1881- ), Paris : pupil of fcoole des Beaux-Arts aud Cogniet ; medal 
'66.— Henri Bounefoy (contemporary), Boulogne-sur-Mor : pupil of (Cogniet; modal 
3d class '80; 2d class '81— Julien Dupr6 (1851- ), Paris : pupil of Pils, Lehmann, 
andLaug6e; medal 8d class ^80; 2d class '82.— Ldon A. Hayon (1840- ), Paris; 
medal 8d class '88; pupil of Benouville, Picot, and Pils.— Edmond Hddouin 
(1820- ), Boulogne-sur-Mer : medal 2d class '48 ; 8d class '55, Exposition Uni- 
verselle '67 ; Legion of Honor '72 ; pupil of Delarochc and Oclcstiu Nantcuil ; 
won notice at his first exhibition (18^) : besides French and iifJpanish peasant 
scenes as The Gleaners (1857 Luxembourg), he occasionally presents Oriental 
scenes.— Georges Laug4e (contemporary), Montrilliors : medal 8d class '81 ; pupil 
of Pils and Lehmann.— Louis Le Poittevin (contem|)orary), Veuville ; pupil 
of Bouguereau ; medal 8d class '86. — Alphonse Moutto (contemporary), 
Marseilles : pupil of Meissonier ; medal 8d class '81 ; 2d class 'bS. 


A younger brother of the Orientalist Charles Tli6o(lore Priro, 
fidouard, a delicate and refined nature, well known througli the 
Pierre fidouard Frire multiplicity of his works, tho poi>ularity of which led 
r Hon^'’ engraved, was the originator of 

Med. 3d cl. '50, '55, vhat has foeoix called tho School of Sympathotio 
adoi.’sa. Genre. Ho was tho pupil of Dolarocho, but ho 

caught his inspiration in more lowly themes than that mastor*8 his- 
torical selections, in the homely tenderness of family relation and 
incident, Thns he is as anomdous a production of the studio of 
Delaroohe as Millet himself. “ The stately swan had batched a wood 
bird.” For a long time,, however, ho saw only through tl»o teachings 
of his master and exhibited the resulting works at Paris. But success 
did not come till by the picturesqueness of its thatched cottages and its 
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Chdteau, now occupied by the daughters of the Legion of Honor, he 
was attracted to ^Icouen and there deyeloped the note of the “ wood 
bird.” In the quiet of this village where at his coining the humble 
inhabitants, it is said, often shared with him their frugal meal, he 
painted its simple scenes with a touch of feeling that converted the 
mechanical skill perfected under Delaroche into works of a charm 
that led Parisian dealers to seek him out. There, eight miles from 
Paris, ho lived forty yeai*s ; and there his attractive character and the 
popularity of his art drew around him a colony of artists and pupils. 
To them with their families his house was opened two evenings in 
the week, besides the regular Sunday night ball of French custom. 
Like Lobrichon and Geoffrey he was charmed with the children, and 
this spell he threw over his public. Every budding-forth of human 
weakness ; the pout of ill-will, the self-absorbing interest of the 
moment, as well as the tender affection of The Elder Sister’s matmrnal 
solicitude for the infant brother, even an awkward big brother's care for 
“the Baby,” the pathos of The Orphan’s First Prayer, and the self- 
sacrifice of The Young Workers, are rendered by him with a delinea- 
tion so truthful and tender that it is seen at once that ho and the 
children have a special tie binding them together.’ And he has not 
confined himself to the children : he has given many Burns-like scenes 
of cotters’ families. But with much good work, simple, pleasing, and 
sincere, ho later exaggerated his tendency to sentiment by yielding to 
the demands of a sentimental public. 

He first appeared in the Salon of 1843 with The Little Glutton, but 
his works of an earlier date are now of value, as that of 1835, Preparing 
for Church, (Corcoran Gallery). He painted with a close study of 
detailed realities which at the time called forth the ridicule of carica- 
tures. His industry yielded a large production, much of which Ameri- 
can collections have eagerly absorbed. But many of his best pictures 
are in the galleries of England, connoisseurs there being led to appre- 
ciate them through Buskin’s eulogies. In 1855 Buskin compared his 
coloring to Rembrandt’s, and pronounced him to combine “the depth 
of Wordsworth, the grace of Reynolds and the holiness of Angelico.” 
When every house at ^couen was suffering plunder by the Prussian 
soldiers Frhre’s was respected and safe. In a eulogy pronounced by 
Bouguereau over his bier, the fact was stated by which the gentle 

^ I saw the entire vUlago school in his studio on a half holiday romping in their 
wooden shoes with great noiso» while the painter quietly sketched their positions and 
motions for what became the picture of A School Breaking up.” (Henry Bacouy in tba 
London Art Journal for Nor., 1886. > 
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artist would probably prefer to be remembered, namely, that bis name 
was inscsribed on the Annuaire of the Society of French Artists for 
the considerable sum of 15,345 francs, a result of his gifts to their 
charity sales for the relief of artists. 

The family name is sustained in art by his only child, Charles 
. iSdouard, a painter of genre, landscape and por- 

08^-**). * trait, the pupil of his father and of Couture. He 

Med. ad oi. ' 48 . hga ezhibitod almost annually since ho was twonty- 

one years of age and obtained a medal that year. 

Fortin’s B6n6dioit6, or Saying Q-raco (1856), in the Luzombourg, 
and the many family scenes he has painted, place him in the group 
with Frdre, whoso neighbor ho was at Ifioouen,' 
08 * 5 -* 65 r°p»"i«. whom he had in art a lineal descent 

M*d. let cl. '49. '57, '59. ’6'. from Gros. He rocoiTcd his instruction from 
'®'‘ that artist’s pupil Boaumos, one of the painters 

of historical genre who form a link between the classioists and the 
painters of familiar incident. Fortin gave to poverty, which ho often 
represented in his pictures, chiefly of Brittany peasants, a frankly 
merry tone like some of the Dutch masters. Ho was also a imnter of 
landscape, in which he was a pupil of Boquoplan. Ho exhibited flrst 
in 1885 and then every year until his death. In the Salon of that 
year he had the two pictures, A Magpie’s Breakfast and A Familiar 
Scene. His works before 1847 arc : 


'V^Uag^e Bsirber ; Comer of the Hearth ; Cobbler’s Shop ; Betum to the Cottage; 
Rag Dealer; Soldiers Making Merry; 1850, The Country Tailor: 1881, Storm: 1864, 
Between Two Dilemmas. 


BIGUEB PAINTICES. 

Jalabert and Edouard Dubufo, follow pupils with Frdrc in the 
studio of Delarocho, while showing in some of their works the sym- 
pathetic nature of Frdre’s treatment, through the elevated stylo of their 
figure-painting form a connection with, and btdong to, a group of 
artists who, simultaneously with the work of Q^nlmo and his fol- 
lowers, made use of the classic lino and contours In a style of more 
dignity and grandeur than that of the noo-grocs. While allied to 
that, it may more strictly be called the academio-realistic or, 
simply, figure painting. Of this olass Bouguercau is the most aca- 
demic, or historic in style, Oabanel most historic in subject : a sub- 
division might be formed from it of painters of the ideal, as Hen- 

» others of the tioooen eotooy were Sohenk, Veyntaeti Lubbut, Duvwger, 8ftlg> 
nac, Haag, Tender, sad DaigeUs. 
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ner with his idyls, Lefebvre with his practice in the elegant and 
classical nude, and Got with his incidents of primeyal innocence; but 
there are also many of the ideal painters in other classes, as Leroux 
and Puvis de Chayannes among the painters of history, 

]Sdouard Dubufe, an eminent painter of portraits and figures, 
followed his master more closely than Fr6re did, but still misses 
j p b f Delaroche’s coups de th^Atre ” and the 

(i 8 i 8 -' 83 ), PaH#! Striking impressiou of that master’s pic- 

Med. 3d cl. ’ 39 ; 2 d cl. ' 40 ; ist cl. ' 44 . turos. Dubufc was forming his style 
Of. L^HonV-eV: M.d.‘»^de“k u. ' 78 . during the breaking up of the calculated 

culture of the Davidian period, and the 
bitter contests then imposed upon rising genius of the sturdiest sort 
(1830 to 1848), His mother had artistic tastes and took a modal for 
sculpture in the Salon of 1810 at which her husband, Olaudo, first 
exhibited. The son’s practice began where his father’s ended, in 
portrait and genre. Through the elevated style with which he im- 
bues his figures, ho takes high rank, especially in Scriptural scenes, 
which from the age of twenty-three to that of twenty-eight he painted 
almost exclusively. He was a colorist the rosy hue ” of whoso can- 
vases made charming his corner of the Salon. Among his works are : 


Faith, Hope, and Charity, 1842 : Morning Prayer ; Family Scene of the Fif- 
teenth Century, 1844 (Tuileries) ; The Widow’s Mite ; Matem^ Affection ; Filial 
Affection; Prayer; The Virgin of the Cross; The Prodigal Son, 1867, and one of 
1867 of historical importance, The Peace Congress of Paris, March SO, 1866. Ho 
sent many portraits to the Salons, sixty-seven up to 1879, many of which are most 
excellent. Among these have been one of the Empress Bug6nie, 1865 ; oxm of 
Bosa Bonheur, with an arm thrown over a bull painted by herself, 1857 ; one of 
Bobert-Fleury, 1863; one of Dumas fils, 1878 ; one of Harpignies, 1877 ; one of 
Bachel for the Thgfitre Fran 9 ais, 1868 ; and by one, the portrait of !]&mile Augier, 
1876, he won a place in the Luxembourg. 


His son and pupil, Guillaume Dubufe, who was also a pupil of 
Mazerolle, continues the art of his father and grandfather, portrait 
and genre, and is now Hors Oonoours, having taken a medal of the 8d 
class in 1877 and of the 2d in 1878, His works arc held in high esteem. 

Jalabert is a painter of portraits which possess great elevation 
and comprehension of feeling, combined with the delicate grace that 


Chtrt«« Franco!* Jatab«rt 
(iStp- )i MUmat. 
ol. *47. 

ad cl. e. U. 

ut*l. '53/55 E. U. 
t. Hon. '55! Of. t. Hon. 'C7. 


gives true distinotion in portraiture. Ho is 
also a painter of genre, often of the sympathetic 
school ; of classical subjeots ; and of Scriptural 
scenes. After failing to win the Prix de Some 
in three competitions, he placed himself for 


three years under the influence of the art of that city, and then re* 
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turned with a picture of Horace, Virgil, and Varius at the House of 
Maecenas (184:7), which won him a medal and was bought for the 
Luxembourg, He is, like Bouguereau, whom he resembles both in 
subject and style, the perfect master of his craft. His figures are 
well grouped, his style graceful. Upon a smoothly scraped back- 
ground he attains with thin color a finished flatness of surface which 
gives him great facility in the diffusion of light and the delicate 
representation of form. In this he excels, his figures exhibiting a 
play of line that would be appropriate in sculpture, and being among 
the finest of the entire French school. He has painted with great 
effect a scene which has fine pictorial capabilities, Christ Walking on 
the Sea (1863). Other Scriptural scenes arc : 

St. Luke (1862) : The Annunciation (1853) : Christ on the Mount of Olives 
(1855): and Suffer Little Children to Como Onto Me. Other works are : Farewell 
of Romeo and Juliet ; Raphael at Work on the Madonna di San Sisto (18«57) : A 
Widow (1861) : The Awakening (1873) : Orpheus ; Christian Martyr ; Italian Girl 
(1858): Portraits. In his Orpheus and the Nymphs (1858, Walters Gallery, Bal- 
timore), ten or twelve beautiful maidens clothed in idyllic garments, and in 
various attitudes upon the rooks and ground of a deeply shaded scone. Uston with 
rapt expression to the bard, whom their intentness almost makes us hear. 


Hubert first found his favorite subjects in the malaria of Italy 
and made them popular. Thus ho won the title of ^^tho painter 


Antoine Auguste Ernest Hubert 
(1817- ), Grenoble, 

Prix de Rome ’39. 

Med. i«t cl. ’51, ’55. 

L, Hon, '53. 

2 d ol. ’$7 E. U. 

Of. L. Hon. 67, 

Com. U. Hon. '74. 

Mem. Inst., ’74. 

Director at Romo ♦66-'’73 ; also ’85, 


of disoaso.” About said, “ If I had one of 
that artist’s pictures in inj room I should 
catch the fever.” Hebert, however, has a 
mind of most robust power, and there is no 
weaknes-s or fever in his art as art. Indeed, 
those statements are the result of the strong 
impression made >>7 one picture, and thus 
attest his power. Once seen, in fact, it 


clings to the memory. In his youth ho pursued various liiuw of edu- 
cation, and, after winning a University diploma in the Lyefio of 
Grenoble, went to Paris at the ago of eighteen and entered the iScolo 
de Droit for the study of law. Ho finished the full com so and took 
his oath as barrister in 1839, but, to the surprise of the other com- 


petitors, this graduate in law and, as was supposodt only amateur 
in art (for he l«id essayed sculpture in the studio of David d’Angore 
and, at the same time, through the urgency of Delaroche, painted 
in his studio), took the same year the Prix de Romo for lainting. 
’the subject of the competition was The Cup Pound in Benjamin’s 
Sack. His success was due to independent study in searohing o»*' 
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the principles ol painting for himself, though at the same time re- 
ceiving friendly advice from Delaroche. His first composition, Tasso 
in Prison, exhibited also in 1839, had been bought by the government 
for the Mus6e de Grenoble. These successes turned the scale for him 
in favor of a painter’s career. He did not exhibit again, however, 
until 1848, when four pictures won little notice ; but in 1850 his 
Malaria held a crowd before it during the entire Salon, and won a 
place in the Luxembourg. He had discovered a new realm of art in 
much-frequented and, as it might seem, well-nigh exhausted Italy. 
It was a realm of sad reality, that of the Pontine marshes, but he 
gave it a poetic, dreamy treatment that at once bespoke interest 
for it. 

In a boat, on a slow sluggish stream from which the mist rises, a poor familf, 
of pallid features, dark rings encircling the eyes, wrap themselves shiveringly 
from the almost palpable malaria. Only two of the five, a young man working 
the pole that moves the boat, and a fair young woman leaning in the carelessness 
of youthful vigor over its edge, seem free from its baneful effect. They deepen 
the impression of the terrible scourge imminent in the gray, lowering atmosphere 
by suggesting the robust health that the other wan and shivering figures have 
no doubt once possessed. 

Since that time he has had pictures in every Salon except those of 
’51 and ’76, and by 1881 had exhibited fifty pictures, twenty of which 
were portraits. Four had won places in the Luxembourg. One of 
these, The Kiss of Judas, had made a deep impression in the Exhi- 
bition of 1853. 

One of the soldiers who have come to take Christ, holds his lantern to discern 
who is pointed out by the betraying kiss, and thus brings the face of Christ into 
strong light. It bears an expression of disdain and loathing of this false indica- 
tion of affection, but it is free from anger and of a marked serenity, austere In a 
ealmness with which the simple folds of his white robe subtly harmonize. 

It was severely criticised ; it was “ not like the old masters ; ” it 
was “an innovation upon the traditional treatment of religious sub- 
jects,” but it was bought for the Luxembourg. After this Hubert 
returned to his Italian genre. The Girls of Alvita, of 1866 ; The Oer- 
varoUes or Women of Oervara, of 1869, which was also bought for 
the Luxembourg ; The Young Girl at the Well ; The Morning and 
Evening of Life, show the artist’s characteristic treatment, that of an 
intelligent and poetic realism, nature seen through his dreamy and 
perhaps slightly morbid sentiment. His poetic conception gives him 
the auality of the noo-grecs, and his Girls of Alvita, on their wa«> 
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to 'wash liTiflTi have the grace of antique statues. His works are 
invariably characterized by distinction ; in the lighter ones even, there 
is always dignity. To sentiment and dignity are added admirable 
drawing and especially a rich, grave color that is truly Venetian. 
His work of 1881, St. Agnes, illustrates all these qualities, and to the 
dignity is added all the saintly suggestivenoss of the subject. His 
second appointment to the rectorship of the Academy at Rome, with 
his other many honors, indicates the high esteem in which ho is held 
in France. 

Merle, a pupil of L 6 on Cogniet, became a considerable rival of 
Bouguereau in subject and treatment. His pic- 
(i 8 a 3 -”i)”st.*Mare«iiin. tuTcs, chiefly Hfo sizo, oipross, however, some- 
M€d. id el. '6(, '63. what more of the familiar every-day life of the 

L. Hon. 'ds. poor, oftentimes with much feeling, though with 

a distinct leaning towards the conventionally sentimental. His Beg- 
gar (1862) is in the Luxembourg. 

The Secret (Mrs. Bobert L. Stuart, ITew Tork,) shows two women meeting at 
the well of the neighborhood and sharing wonder-producing information. Ho has 
conveyed the story unmistakably. The little son of one tries fretfully but unsuc- 
oessfilLly to draw his mother away, but she disregards all else in avidity for the 
secret. He exhibited in sixteen Stdons, from 1847 te 1880 inclusive, forty-eight 
pictures, ten of them being portraits. His Hagar and IsbmacI ; Charlotte Corday ; 
Beatrice ; and Ophelia, have enjoyed celebrity. 


His son, Georges Hugues Morle, follows in this style. 

Oabanol possesses a thorough knowledge of tho thoorios and 
science of his art, which has made him one of tho most popular and 
successful teaohoTS at the Beaucc-Arts for 
many years. By nearly fifty years’ continu- 
ance as an artist of on industry begun as a 
pupil, with an absorption and assiduity that 
excluded rest and society, ho has attained, 
besides great skill, tho first rank in portrait- 
ure, and also in a stylo which was entirely of 
ihe manner of David hofoio 1861, and now may be called semi-clas- 
»cal. His true service to tho art of the day, however, resides rather 
in his pupils than his pictures. Among the former are some of tho 
most famous painters living and recently dead — na Bastion-Lepago. 
The latter, though including admirable works and of a technical excel- 
lence bordering on perfection in attaining its own ends, leaves as a 
whole an impression not untinged with insipidity. Ho has been 
awarded all foma of honor given in art. Beginning at the age of 


Alexandre Cebanel 
(1823- ), Montpellier, 

Prix de Rome, 1845. 

Med. 3 d ol. '5a; tat cU '55 E. U. 
Med, Hon. '65. 

Med. Hon. '67, E. U., '78 E. U. 
U. Hon. '55,* Of. L. Hon. ’64* 
Com. L. Hon, '84; Mem, ln$t, '63. 
Prof, £cole des Beaux-Arte '63. 
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foTirteen with the offer of the professorship of drawing in the College of 
Pons, ho next had conferred upon him by his native town in 1839 the 
moans of education at Paris, where ho studied under Picot ; he won 
the second Prix de Eomo in 1845 and because of a vacancy in the 
first was awarded the pension of that ; ho has received countless honors 
at the Salons, comprising the assignment of four ’ of his picturos to 
the Luxembourg ; throe grand medals of honor, one in ’65 and two at 
the TJnivorsal Expositions of *67 and ’78 ; he has been decorated with 
the degrees of the Legion of Honor from Chevalier through Officer to 
Cbmmandor ; and his suooess culminated in 1863 in that highest of 
all, being made a member of the Institute and the same year profes- 
sor in the Ecole dos Beaux- Arts. To these distinctions may bo added 
appointments to works for the state, and the high rank and wealth 
of his natrons, the great number of whom in portraiture may truly be 
considered an honor. Hapoloon HI. commissioned him in 1865 to 
petpotuate him to posterity ; duchesses, countesses, marquises, more 
than can bo mentioned, figure among his sitters, where may bo seen, 
too, the face of many an American sovereign. As a portrait painter 
ho is especially the master of every grace attractive to woman: 
a consummate skill in acooesorios ; great judiciousness in render- 
ing what his subtle reading of the human face ^ves him ; groat 
power and knowledge of hands, to which ho ascribes much character; a 
tendency to poetic interpretation, which leads to his throwing a veil 
of mystery over the expression, and to giving all women a tinge of 
interesting sadness ; he avoids accentuation, oven leaving in a soften- 
ing vagueness the too marked characteristics. As has been remarked, 
“ what Ingres would have made as a clearly cut model of bronze, 
Oabanel gives in a tender pAte.” 

In the Portrait ol tho Kmperor, that dignitary is represented in the Tnilories 
dressed in a blaok oourt-auit with knee btoeohee and wearing the red ribbon of tho 
Legion of Honor. It is a subtle likeness, giving in fine modelling tho oourtly, 
poUshed, refined side of Kapoleon IIl.'s oharaoter. There was a dtfflonlty about 
the dreaa. Should this Emperor bo painted in a blaok oout, and tims that be made a 
part of a historioal painting f The artist so deeidod, but represented the imperial 
robee, witir their goldmi bees ttuown over a tfirairoloae by. This has been approved 
in the main, though by some, oven those who aooeptod the greatcoat of KaiK>lec)n 
I. as BuitaJtle for a statue, it iw been condemned. It won the Medal of Honor. 

Oabanol’s masterpiece in portiaituro is perhaps that of the 
Oemtosse do Tonnerre, which excels by its soft, sweet, womanly grace, 

‘ These are The Birth of Venus, ISSS; Brancoaca da Bimini and Paolo Malateata, 
1810 i Tbamar, 1S7S ; and The Apotheosis of St. Louis, as early as 1866. 
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perfect dignity, and infinite refinement. Among his frescoes the one 
in the Panth6on, The Principal Events in the Life of St. Louis, 
begun 1875, is conspicuous for its own merit as well as for forming 
part of that famous series planned in 1874 by the Mai*quis do Ohen- 
neviSres, It is a vast work, full of dignified yet graceful sentiment, 
gj^TnirahlA drawing, of a clear yet sober scheme of color, and marked 
by the technical knowledge for which Cabanel is celebrated. He also 
decorated in 1872 the Pavilion of that goddess in the Louvre with a 
Triumph of Flora, in which she rides across the blue sky in a golden 
chariot followed by a procession of youthful forms full of all the joy 
and frolicsomencss that spring suggests. Ho has exhibited throe 
classes of works : portraits, light classic subjects, and work of the 
dignified historic style, through all of which is sensible the “perfume 
of the antique.” At Rome bo was a charmed student, sending home 
pictures stamped with study of the old masters ; his first work after his 
return, a commission of great honor, twelve panels for the Ildtol do 
Ville, representing The Months, was in a largo stylo, but of the most 
delightful lightness and delicacy. It touched oven the unsympathetic 
nature of Delaroche, who procured another order for the young artist 
in 1855, The Apotheosis of St. Louis for the Luxembourg Palace, 
which undoubtedly formed the ground of his selection by Chonnoviilros 
for similar work in the Panthgon. His Birth of Venus of 18(53, 'exhib- 
ited also in the Universal Exposition of 1867, and now one of the most 
valuable pictures of the Luxembourg, is the miistcrpioco of his second 
style. It is of great transparency of color, masterly drawing, and of 
perfect line throughout. It made a great impression at the Salon, 
won for him his three honors of that year, the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor, Membership of the Institute, and one of thu profes- 
sorships of painting at the Beanx-Arts. He made throe replicas of 
this representative picture, which deserves more than a mere mention. 

The original exhibited in the Universal Exposition of 1R67, now in the Luxem- 
bourg, is of life size ; one smaller, painted by the order of Mr. J, Wolfe of New York, 
is in his gallery ; and one still smaller and paler, in Mrs. XL C. (Xllison's gallery, 
Philadelphia. The object of the picture, apparent at a glance, is notltiug higher, 
nothing else, than to give oooasion for a rare and i)eouliar mixlclling of the nude 
in lights, it may be said, for it has no shadows, but is simply lights ufwm lights. In 
the success of this; in the a<Iaptation of the treatment to the imturo of the subject, 
the first awakening of the offspring of the foam of tite scato the oonmiiousneits of 
the realm of sense, of which she is to be queen; in the htchnifiue adaiuate to am- 
vey the appropriate idea of buoyancy, as she still floats upon the foam ; tlie tneni- 
ment in her own slowly <^)ening, long dark eyes, from which by shading with a 
playful tossingof her arms wards off the brilliaaoy of her new sunoandiags; ta 
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the joy and Iiilarity of the Cupids that jfloat over her, one interestedly watching h(^r 
coming consciousness, one blowing a happy blast upon a sea shell, one hastening 
away with the glad tidings that love is bom to the world of sense, and others throw- 
ing up their arms in glad satisfaction ; in the dazzling delicacy of the coloring ot 
the whole figure, a rippling stream of golden hair losing itself in the azure of her 
soft couch of clear sea water, consists its varied and unique beauty. 

A picture of 1863, also exhibited at the Universal Exposition of 
1867, was Paradise Lost, a commission of King Louis of Bavaria for 
the Munich Gallery. It is the type of his thix’d style. Oahanol 
painted it with great care, looking upon it as reprosen tatiyo at Munich 
of the French School, and it won for him tlie Grand Modal of Honor. 
Others of his works are Phaedra, which has all of his classical tone ; 
The Casket Scone in the Merchant of Venice ; and The Florentine 
Poet, of a charming Greek outline. In the last : 

A poet seated, on a stone bench recites love sonnets, which two lovers in front 
follow with an eager attention that greatly animates the beauty of the lady ; two 
youths also listen, and a serene pleasure is depicted on the countenances of all. 

Pia do Tolmei dying in tho Maromma is ono of his most impor- 
tant works. 

The expiring woman's husband, Nello della Pietra, accused her of infidelity and 
imprisoned her to die in a castle in this malarial region, and Dante described her 
in purgatory. Oabanel wrote of this picture to its purchaser, the late W. II. Van- 
derbilt; ** 1 consider it not only one of my best works, Imt one of the most affect- 
ing that I have painted. . , . T have inxagined her uj)on tho terrace of the 
castle strong in her innocence and defying her evil destiny.'’ 

OabanoPs scholars, through tho popularity of his atolior in tho 
^cole des Beaux- Arts, exceed in number the famed list of L6on Oogn- 
iet. Ho fewer than 112 exhibitors of tho Salon of 1886 signed them- 
selves Pupil of Oabanel.” These are as varied in style as they are 
numerous, which is an indication of their teacher’s greatness as a 
master : he develops talent without making slavish imitators ; Bas- 
tien-Lopago,* 11. Gorvex,* Adan,* Benjamin-Oonstant,* Oomerre/ 
Humbert/ and Boaumo,* ‘ illustrate the individuality of those ho has 
influenced- Seven out of ton is often tho proportion of his pupils 
accepted to enter into log^ for the Prix do Eomo. 

His son and pupil, Pierre Oabanol, born at Montpellier, has exhib- 
ited in tho Salons from 1873 to 1884 tho pictures : 

The Flight of Nero ; The Death of Abel ; Nymphs »uri)ri«od by a 8atyr; Sliip- 
wrock on the Coast of Brittany ; Mowers ; Italians in Parin ; The Prodigal Bon | 
Foung Neapolitan CHri; Bottxna; and Chiffoniers. 

> Naturalist. * Hustle Oetire. * OrieutaUst. * Genre. * Military Painter. 
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He has never more than distantly approached the power of his 
father. He obtained a second class medal in 1873. 

As Meissonier and Q-6r6me load the realistic genre, so Bougnereau 
and Oabanel are at the head of modern academic painting, and, as 


William Adolphe Bouguereau 
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leaders, the presidency and the vice pres- 
idency of the jury of the Salons are most 
frequently adjudged them by the elec- 
tors. Bougnereau has been called by 
his admirers proSminontly the painter 
of flesh. “ The important point in art 
is to create the nude figure,” said Ben- 


venuto Cellini, and Diderot, the great critic of tho eighteenth cen- 


tury, is quoted by a recent writer jus forcibly illnstniting this attain- 


ment of Bougnereau : 


“ It is flesh that it is difficult to render ; that subsianco unctuous, white, uni- 


form, without being pale or faded; it is this mingling of rod and blue, of imper- 
ceptible moisture, whioh forms the despair of the colorist ... A thousand 
painters have died without having comprehended flesh, a thousand others will die 
without comprehending it” 


Other critics, of more technical leanings, do not agreo with this 
enthusiasm, it should be said. Bougnereau certainly produces in 
flesh-painting surfaces so smooth that they scorn waxed or onamellod. 
He makes '' figures in faience.” And if Oabanel and Lofobvro are 
not in this respect his successful rivals, Honnor may bo so called. 
But knowledge, taste and refinement aro his constant qualities, and 
from these he derives a constantly serene ologanco of manner. He 
was early imbued with tho value of the olassio line and tho academic 
figure, and his skill in composition is always marked. Many of his 
compositions aro delightfal considered as pure arabesques. In the 
sharply defined difleronces and the hot dtscuffijionsof principles main- 
tained during his early years, ho was enlisted, through tho influence 
of his teacher of drawing at the Collide of Pons, on the side of 
tho followers of Ingres before he was old enough to judge of its 
merits- Tho thorough instruction in drawing there received ena- 
bled him subsequently in the drawing school of Joan Alaux of Bor- 
deaux, though attending only two hours after his daily husiness, 
to win the prise from the full-time pupils. These hfwi treated tho 
I^ial worker with disdain, and now refused to submit to this deci- 
sion, but, though a riot ensued, tho decree was sustained. The lad 
now felt encouraged to adopt art as his life work. His parents in- 
formed him idxat he must, in that event, support himself, as they hod 
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no means for that purpose. He resorted to Saintonge, whore ho had 
an uncle, a priest, and where no painter had been before, and there, by 
painting portraits at fifteen francs apiece, ho acquired the sum of nine 
hundred francs, and entered the studio of Picot in Paris until qualified 
to enter in 1843 the iScole dos Boaux-Arts. Hero he competed for the 
grand prize in 1848 and 1849, but failed, obtaining in 1848 only the 
second. But in 1860 his perseverance was rewarded by his receiving 
one of the duplicate prizes of Borne of that year, resulting from none 
having been given the year before, and set out for the Villa Medici with 
Baudry, to whom the other was awarded. All the tendencies of his art 
instruction had prepared him to follow in the direction of the groat 
masters. With this influence ho combined a decided taste for mythol- 
ogy, shown by his pictures both then and later. But at the close of 
h is four years’ ponsionato (1854), ho produced Tlio Body of St. Oeoilia 
Borne to the Catacombs. His fame dates from this. It is now in 
the Luxembourg, where ho also has a Birth of Venus, of 1879. But 
he did not touch the hearts of the people until ho painted, or rather 
conventionally idealized, the country characters of his own land and 
time. Ilis treatment of these is the very opposite of that of Millet ; he 
introduces elegance into his rendering even of a barefooted peasant. 
Imposing lino, so thoroughly impressed upon him by his training, 
dignity of bearing, agreeable disposition of masses, enter into all his 
renderings of those subjects, until “ they seem like rustics transformed 
into princesses ” — ^for it is woman that usually forms bis subject. But 
this execution imposes itself, and stands between the ebaraoters 
and the observer. This treatment renders his practice somewhat that 
of the noo-groos, familiar in incident, classic in execution ; but his 
qualities are bettor adapted to loss roalistio subjects, and with him, 
as with Cabanol and others, the renewal in classic forms of the ideal 
treatment has bcoomo, instead of the noo-groc, the more formal aca- 
demic. In Bouguoreau's works it maintains high value. Uis com- 
position is always fine, bis color clear and fresh, if neither rich nor 
subtle, his drawing “faultily faultless " — despairingly perfect,” sigh 
his follow artists, who nevertheless distmst its finish as being for 
finish’s sake. And in sentiment his flgnres are so placid and sincerely 
destitute of feeling, that ho has often been aoousod of ptunting the 
merely pretty. However, it is not the trivial, and his picture always 
possess the charm of that eloganoe which invariably confers true dis- 
tinotion. 

His works are very numerous ; among them is every form in which 
he can present woman and child ; bo it a group treated allegorioaUy ; 
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a Venns and Oupid ; the Madonna and Infant Christ ; Charity with 
her foster children ; or, even, a common mortal mother ennobled by 
maternal love. Charity is often repeated in slightly varying forms. 
One, Alma Parens (1883, Mr. G. L. Blanchard, of Now York), repre- 
sents nine children grouped around a woman, from whom they draw 
nourishment and whom they fondle with affection, but who, cold, 
unmoved, seems really only to tolerate them. His Madonnas have 
charmingly presented four, at least, important phases of the Madon- 
na’s character. 

One of 1875 gives tho blissful content of motherhood; one, A. Pieta, of 1876, 
the sufferings of maternal love; one, I^a Vierge Consolatrice of 1877. tho tender 
sympathy for a mother bereaved ; at tho feet of this Virgin lies the corpse of an 
infant; the mother, a bride (Bouguereau’s bride, for this was an expression of his 
feeling at the death of his wife and uhild), has thrown herself in anguish across tho 
Holy Mother’s knees, while the sod, sweet face of the Virgin is raised to heaven in 
tenderness and prayer. The fourth phase of tho Madonna’s life is given in La 
Vierge aux Anges (1881),’ in which she is visibly cherished of Heaven : the Madonna 
and child are sleeping while angels attend with music and gaze with earnest love 
at the infant. It is also called Tho First Christmas Hymn, of which it is a charm- 
ing presentation. Angels, tenderly and devoutly, with instruments and voices, 
soothe the Infant and the Mother as they recline— and thus supposably initiate ttm 
hymn of coming ages. The Vierge Consolatrico was bought by the government 
for the Luxembourg, at 12,000 francs. The artist had refuse;! twice tliat sum from 
a private purchaser. 

A Pietd (1876), belonging to Prince Domidoff ; Zophyrus and 
Flora (1876) ; Maternal Solicitude ; Going to tho Bath (1866), 
Young Woman Carrying a Child ; An Italian iMothor and Child ; * 
Woman with a Child ; Fording tho Stream ; ’ A Bather ; Woman and 
|thild,(1870) ; also A Bather (1876), are other illustrations of this class 
if subjects. In tho Salon of 1883 a figure of Night hovering over tho 
Stoth suspended in space, was a very beautiful variant. An ovon 
more charming ono was Love and Youth (1877), in which Oupid rides 
on the shoulders of a nude and graceful nymph, whoso extreme youth 
is indicated by her delicate and slender figure iw the young g<Kl 
roguishly draws back her head to kiss her. A Nymph Combating with 
Oupid, who has apparently fallen upon her “ out of a clear sky,” is a 
less placid form than usual with Bouguorcau. But this same class of 
subject in an Aurora* exhibits a painting of flesh, Iwyond which in text- 
ure, color, and flexibility, skill of technique, from tho strictly academic 

> This w»s sold from the Seney Collection (New Tork, 1885), for |»,8(Xl, but i« again 
owned by Mr. Seney. 

» Property ol Mrs* 11 A* Osborn, New YorK* 
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point of view, can no further go. Poetical conception unites in this 
instance with these to produce a picture of great grace and beauty. In 
the early light his oft-recurring beautiful woman, as Aurora, a creation 
worthy of the service assigned her, that of ushering in the morn, is 
caught at the moment when, floating over a stream from which she 
is reflected in the perfectness of her existence, she gayly holds aloft 
with her left hand a filmy drapery, and grasps, with her right, as u 
mere incident of the moment, the tallest of a group of callas on the 
bank and gazes into its depths. Biblis gracefully bending over the 
fountain into which she is changing, Bouguereau’s picture of the Salon 
of 1885, with The Adoration of the Magi, won for him the Medal of 
Honor. It is in his best academic style. In 1884 ho sent to the 
Salon The Youth of Bacchus, a very largo picture, with sixteen 
nymphs of Thrace, the young god’s attendants. 

Some of Bouguereau’s subjects represent a greater power of feel- 
ing and more animation of stylo than his sedate, placid pictures of 
a woman and child, which are, nevertheless, of exquisite modelling 
though sometimes rather definite in outline. Lo Nouveau-Nfi, sold 
from Mrs. Stewart’s Gallery, 1887, represents in a tender manner a 
gentle shepherdess who carries in her arms a newly-born lamb, and 
turns to reassure with kind words its anxious mother who follows at 
her side. Of the painter’s classic subjects. The Satyr and Nymphs is 
perhaps the most charming. 

In a thickly wooded dell lour frolicking nymphs are seeking to pull by 
arms, ears, horns, and hair, as may bo, a Satyr into a stream ; one, clinging with 
one hand to his hair, turns with a magnificent uptbrowing of the other, and 
halloas to a group ol nymphs, quietly seated in the distance, to come to the 
sport. Here Bouguereauhas indeed “ comprehended flesh,” at least as material for 
bis own expression if not in the color and quality of nature, and in all the varied 
attitudes the frolic demands, in the sunlight and shade of the situation, has 
made it palpitating with life. But a orltio says jiutly that “ the faces of these 
^piriiwllta creatures do not indicate the innocent naiads of the stream or dryads of 
the wood, but simply a new rdle for the informed Parisian women of the nine, 
teonth century.” 

Bouguerean was early a successful decorator. On his return from 
the Villa Modid in 1864, he decorated tbo drawing-room of M. Bar- 
tolomy, then the H5tel Poreire, and the churches of Sainte Clothildo 
and Saint Augustin. Ho follows out all his aptitudes in art with 
assiduity and thus has acquired a wonderful success. So great is 
this that he may be said to bold the public in allegiance to a stylo it 
was turning from, to tbe classic practice it was condemning, and to 
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stay it in its haste to pay fealty to the impressionists and the realists. 
The honors which are loaded upon him, while ho serenely upholds 
the banner of the classicists, prove that the age still has appre- 
ciation for the historical and academic style. lie is member and 
president of the Academy of Painting of the Institute, and, in 1885, 
owing to that section having its turn in precedence, became presi- 
dent of the entire Institute. This appreciation is also attested by 
the statement of publishers that ho is a “ porte-bonheur,” or charm 
of success, that they earnestly seek to secure for their illustrated 
works. 

A view of woman, as Chaplin presents her, is “ quite other than 
woman under the pencil of Honnor, Lefebvre or Bouguoreau,” the 
blonde Parisienne, with a tinge of the eighteenth 
century in her attitude, her expression, and her 
general aspect. The Lotiis Quinzo traits of his 
women, and the feeling of chivalry of which he 
has even “ forced the note and emphasized the 
accent,” would never suggest that this seeker of beauty, this artist 
of harmony of color, of an eye for subtle changes of tone and 
tint, a power of consummate modelling, and of a quick sense of 
grace, had in his early art, that of 1848 and 1849, painted strong, 
rude figures in sombre tonea Among these works was even a Drove 
of Pigs of 1861, which in 1880 ho found marked Millet, and, fool- 
ing highly honored, offered to buy, but which the owner prized too 
highly to part with. Now ho has so eminent a gift for fastening 
upon his canvas the unseizablc, fugitive qualities of graceful women 
in their varying phases and forms, and of catching the Unos and 
poses that give the greatest charms of elegance and fascination to 
his figures, that his pictures of blonde heads, it has been gravely 
asserted, greatly stimulated the fashion of artiiioially producing 
blonde chevelures where nature has denied them. Ohaplin has also 
been a frequent painter of decorations, for which his qualities ore 
specially adapted, as shown in those of the private apartments of 
the Empress at the Tuileries. His portraits rise in number into 
the hundreds. Many women have sought instruction from this 
master who paints the society woman’s beauty with so mnob enthu- 
siasm. Madame Desanx (Henriette Brown), Madame Berthe De- 
lorme, Mademoiselle Louise Abbdma, and the gifted Madame Made- 
leine Lemaire, whose art exhibits the grace of her own feminine 
qualities with an added masterliness of representation, have learned; 
their technical skiU of Ohaplin. 


Charles Chaplin 
(iSas- ), Anderlya, 
Med. 3d cl, 1851. 
ad cl. *52; Med. '65. 
L. Hon. '65; Of. '67, 
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Lefobvre and Henner are conspicuous as painters of the figure. 
Unlike G 6 r 6 mo, they “sing the poem of woman,” it has been 
Jules Joseph Lefebvro Said, a remark which is especially true of 

(1834- ), Tournan. Henner. Lefebvro is an advanced and scientific 

prixde Rome ' 61 . studcut of form j the auatomical correctness under- 

L*Hon.%o!’or' 78 . lying his smooth finish constitutes one of his chief 

Med. ist cl. E. u. ' 78 . exoellenccs. Ho has aimed to paint with true sim- 

Med. Hon. 8fi. pHcity, to mako use of a Grook treatment in sub- 

jects of wholly modern interest, and he thus imparts a subtle refine- 
ment, a classical outline and sentiment to his figures, and makes 
them such as could well be repeated in sculpture. He returned 
from his pensionate at Borne in 1867, and in 1870 produced his 
masterpiece. Truth, now in the Luxembourg, where is also his Nymph 
with the Infant Bacchus, of 1886. The former is thus represented : 

Against dark rooks that indioato the tabled well from which Truth emanatoa 
stands the dazzling nude figure of a maiden, who with resolutely outstretchod 
hand holds aloft Truth’s mirror with light radiating from it. Abundant hair 
flows from her beautiful, firm-oyod, almost stem face ; the superb figure, attitude, 
and expression impress one with a strong sense of tho divinity of a nature that, 
even in all the stolidity and strength of the figure, “ might soar but yet remains ” 
to reflect upon a darkened world light from her mirror. 

It has been aptly said that Lefebvro soos beauty through a veil of 
perfection, for he produces his figures with an almost instantaneous 
completeness. But at oue time his art seemed in danger of losing 
itself in a vague attenuation of form. He painted even a vapor, Tho 
Dow aud a vapory Dream (1875). ^his is a fantasy, a figure of 
great transparency hardly retaining form, as she rests on tho mists of 
the morning and is dissolvod into them. Of late years ho has returned 
to the terra firma of a more prosaic treatment. His skilful and deli- 
cate painting of flesh and his fine characterization render him a dis- 
tinguished painter of portraits, to which his poetic sense of elegance 
will, if his subject be a young woman, allow none but graceful, wil- 
lowy form, and which also he poetizes by a rendering of accessories of 
conventional forms and significance — setring, for example, a young girl 
in a thickly grown daisy field, a more mature sitter among high 
growing roses. The Toilet of the Bride in the Salon of 18812 was 
painted in honor of the marriage of the daughter of the owner. 

Tlte girl bride sits distrait, a classioal figure in fleecy wbiie. while of two sisters, 
one in green at her feet clasps her fingers, and one In robe of old gold together 
with a brother looks on, while the motlier weaves the flowers for faste^g the velL 
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Lefetyre was a competitor with Jules Breton for the chair of the 
Institute No. 9 made vacant hy Baudry^s death in 1886. Ho has had 
every award, that of the Grand Medal of Honor having been voted to 
him that year. When but thirty-four his claims to it disputed those 
of Corot. They each received an equal number of votes for several 
successive ballots, when it was determined by Lefebvre’s votes being 
given to Brion.^ 

His chief works are as follows : 

Of sixteen portraits up to 1887, twelve were of women. 1861, Death of Priam ; 
Christmas Eve: 1864, Roman Charity, Melun Museum : 1866, Pilgrimage to Saoro 
Speco; Church at Subiaco; Girl Asleep: 1866, Nymph and Bacchus (Luxem- 
bourg): 1868, Femme Couch4e, owned by Alexandre Dumas: 1869, Pasonccia: 
1870, Truth (Luxembourg) : Le R4veil, a coiling for the bathroom of Madame 
de Cassin: 1871, The Knitter; Italian Figure; Two Panels of Italians Selling 
Fruit : 1873, Italian Woman at the Fountain ; The Grasshopper ; Two P<mel8, 
an Italian Woman and a Sappho: 1878, A Bacchante; The l)>iughter of the 
Brigand ; Italian Woman; 1874, Slave Carrying Fruit (Ghent); Woman Bathing; 
The Orangery; Portrait of Prince Imperial; 1875, Italian Knitting ; Italian at 
her Toilet ; Two Panels ; A Dream ; Chlo6; 1876, Two Panels for the King of Hol- 
land ; A Panel, the Lemon Seller, belonging to M. Guillaume Velay ; A Laugh- 
ing Girl (Amiens Museum); A Hunting Nymph; 1877, Yvroniui, belonging to M. 
Van der Hagen: 1878, Odalisque; 1880, Portraits; Esmeralda: 1881, Ondino and 
Fiammetta; 1882, The Portraits; April Flowers; Piammotta (Musee de Vienne, 
Louvre); Psyche; 1888, Two Portraits: 1884, Three Portraits; Magdalena; Aurora; 
1885, Laura: 1886, Two Portraits; 1887, Two Portraits ; Morning Glory, owned 
by M. Knoedler & Co. 

Lefebvre and Hennor were rivals in the competition of 1858 for 
the Prix de Rome on the subject Adam and Eve Finding the Body of 
Abel, which as painted hy another competitor, Bonnat, commanded 
much notice ; but Honnor won the prize, Lefobvro not succooding 
until 1861 with the subject The Death of Priam, It i« related that in 
the competition of 1858, after the loge.^ had boon opened and the pic*- 
tures exhibited, Henner, whoso pension from the Dopartmout at the 
XTpper Rhino had, because of his age, then expired, wont to Horace 
Vemet on the strength of his having commondod his picture (for 
Veniet was the Academician in charge of that year’s competition), and 
requested his signature to a recommendation of a renewal of the pen- 
sion, Vemet refused, and to the surprised and aggriovod Henner 

> Lefebvre haU the largest vote In 1887 from the society of his fellow artists for the 
Jury of aUmlesiott to the Salon, one thousand four hundred and elghty-six voting for 
him. Laurens, Bonnat, Breton, Harplgnles, Fuvia do ChSvaanes, T. Hohort-Plcury, 
Henner, Bouguereau, and Oabanel follow In order as the drat ten of the forty chosen. 
Lefebvre, Laurens, and Jalabert were that year on the jury for decreeing the Prix de 
Borne. 
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explained, “What need of a pension •when the Prix de Eome is to be 
yours ? ” Kenner’s charming rendering of the qualities of flesh and in 
je»n Jacques Henner mauj instauces “ Eombrapdtish impinging of 
( 1829 - ), Bsrnwiiior.. light,” make throughout the large circle they 
Med. 3d el. '63 ; Med. '65, ’66. form, most winsome acquaintances of his many 
i.t oi. '78. E.u. Nymphs, subdued Magdalens, sportiye Naiads, 

L. H. 73!Of. L. Hon. 78. aud Eoadiug or Weepiug Womeu. They are like 
dreams, in which fancy following impression reproduces only what 
we love to dwell upon. By their beauty, clarified of earthly sug- 
gestion, his figures entrance us, charm us into lingering around them 
until we lose sight of the limitation implied in the fact that his 
brush, having once given birth to such creations, refuses to produce 
aught else, and that every Salon exhibits from Kenner a new nymph, 
but with, if possible, a new grace. Thus his subjects are not varied, 
“his Orphan of 1886 seeming to be his Pabiola of 1885 put into 
mourning,” for example, as was remarked at the time it was exhib- 
ited. Subject is of little importance with him ; rendering is every- 
thing. Ke is of the most modem accent in art, the realistic ; but 
he mingles an inspiration of the antique with his truth to nature. 
This gives him a realism that is truly poetic, made up of the actual 
physique and the chaste dignity of primeval innooenco. “ Of what 
pure snow from tlie summit of the glacier has Kenner formed tliis 
beautiful, flaming p4te of which ho has made a feminine nudity,” 
enthusiastically wrote Eoger Ballou of his Magdalen of 1878. His 
“pure snow ” consists in the accord of tones, the rhythm of lines, and 
the harmonizing of all, without passion, though of groat tender- 
ness of fooling, which form his creations. For them ho has culled 
the flowers of various nations’ attainments in art. His flesh tones are 
Venetian, his grace is Oorreggio-liko, and he wraps his figures in 
almost a Gorman reverie. Advancing and improving his system he 
now in his demi-tiuts makes use of a shading so slight, that while 
it serves to model, to develop all the saliences of form, it esoapos 
observation except by a quickened glance, and leaves bis figures 
beautiful creations of form without the means being apparent. He 
makes skilful balance of parts in giving what seems but the position 
of natural abandon oven in a sleeping figure. 

Early, even while at the Villa Medici, he acquired the custom of 
placing a sombre mass of trees in hie pictures, which may bo distin- 
guished by this mark almost as by a signature. But, what is more 
important, it serves as a lower note in his gamut of color. lie is very 
positive, very convinced in his methods, and ho always charms. His 
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Eeclining ‘Woman, the second of his mvois from Rome (1861), at 
once gave him rank as a master, and his Alsace (1870) signed, “ By 
an Alsatian of Bernwillers,” popularity. But his Idyl (1872) marked 
the high tide of a success that has known no cbh. 

Alsace is Exile ineamated ; a woman with a face of grief and power, wonting 
the French tricolor on the black robes of her mourning, Tho sentiment given 
in the words, “She waits,” expresses tho feeling of tho province wrested from 
France and compelled to pay fealty to Germany. This picture made the tour of 
Europe and was welcomed everywhere with great interest. 

In The Idyl, two maidens innocently clothed in an ignorance of clothes, 
one piping on a reed as she sits by a fountain, one standing to listen, present in 
the peace and calm of nature the nobleness of antique figures. Here as elsewhere 
Henner seems to feel the full infiuence of the natural harmony of tho human 
figure with foliage and open air lights. 

This, with Susanna (1866) ; Tho Good Samaritan (1874) ; and A 
Naiad (1875), expresses in tho Luxembourg tho state’s recognition of 
his artistic power. He has also developed fine power iu portraiture. 
His talent was early apparent. At fifteen ho painted a portrait 
of The Bernwillers Carpenter, which he still proudly retains in his 
studio. His father, contrary to custom, sought to develop his son’s 
artistic tendencies ; he had hoard of artists being supported by tho 
government, sent to Borne for instruction, and returning to become 
great and honored. “ And why not our Jean Jacques ? ” roasonod ho. 
He bought old pictures “for Jean Jacques’ ” instruction, and at his 
death called his children around him and said, “I would work with 
my hands to make an artist of your littlo brother. Promise mo that 
yon will do it for ‘lo petit.’” They did it; Ilonner exhibited in 
1881, painted in a coarse woollen working garb, tho jmrtmit of one of 
them who still lives in Alsace, and it still hangs in his studio as “ My 
Brother.” It is related that ho often visited Alsace ; comforted his 
dying mother with most personal attentions, combing her hair and 
winning from her tho exclamation, “ Ah, my son, what should I do 
but for you 1 ” He was a pupil of DrSlling, Pioot, and the Nicole dos 
Beaux-Arts. Other works are ; 

Bathing Girl Asleep (1868, Colmar): Girl (1866): Biblis (1867), l>({on: Womma 
Dressing ; ‘Woman Inclining, Mulhoose Museum; little Writer (1869) : 
Uagdaten in the Desert (1874): Dead Christ (187(0: Jolm the Baptist; Evening 
(1877) : Christ at ttto Tomb ; Eclogue (1879) : The Poontaln ; Sleep (1880) : The 
Spring ; St, Jerome (1881) : Bara (1888) : Woman Reeding ; Nun (1888) : Bn- 
tomhment; Weeping Nymphs (1884) : Uagdalen (188(5) ; Fhbiola (188(5, a head 
veiled like Carlo DoWs Mater Dolorosa and, in its way, as beanUhtl): Or]4tan; 
Solitude (188Q : Herodlse and A Creolo (188^ ; the last wae aoqiilied f(Kt the Lusi* 
embourg and Hie Good Samaritan removed to a piovinoial museum. 
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Cot, having been first instructed in the School of Fine’ Arts at 
Toulouse, entered the studio of Oogniet at Paris and became also the 
pupil of Oabanel and Bouguereau. Into their style of charming 

Pierre Au uste Cot infusod a lightuess and grace and pro- 

08 r 7 -% 3 )!^Bedtrieex. ducod idoal pictuxes, regrettably few in number, of 
Med. »7o; ad cl. '72, and great attractiveuess. He is as tmly aneo-grecas 
E. u. 78 , L. Hon, ' 74 . group just subscquont to 1848, to whom 

the name is appropriated. ^^As delicate as Oot’s treatment’^ has 
become a common comparison. He had all the physical features, 
black, fiery eyes, dark gypsy face — ^nor did his mental traits lack the 
lively imagination — of his southern nativity. At the ago of fourteen 
he had painted a portrait of his grandfather of remarkable drawing 
and depth of expression. In 1868 he exhibited a scone from Ovid, 
Salmacis and Hermaphroditus. 


His Spring of 1876 is a graceful idealizing of the springtime of love in the 
qjringtime of life in the springtime of the year, with a great power of technique, 
that makes the sunshine fall upon and around and behind the forms of a youth 
and maiden, children in their teens, swinging in a Grecian garden, ho clinging to 
the swing, she clinging to him. It is rendered in the neo-groc manner, the 
Greek embodiment of a modem thought and feeling, for, though first love can- 
not bo appropriated wholly to modem life, this picture has in it what we feel and 
class as modem, oven though the regard of the girl intently fastened upon tho eyes 
of her companion, in its unconscious betrayal of how fasoiuatcd she is with a taste 
of tho great passion that moves tho world, has an element of the naJimeti that is 
attributed only to primitive idyls. It has directness, simplicity, and none of the 
coquetry or interested affection of the modem belle. To this is added an idyllic 
clothing of the figores, as tho maiden is wrapped in a transparent gauze full of 
sunlight; and an ideaUstio rendering. The couplet, 

0 primavera, gioventud del anno 1 
O gioventud, primavera della vita ! ^ 


has been very gracefully appropriated to it. In the Salon of 1872 it created a 
world-wide reputation and was bought at once by Mr. John Wolfe of New York, 
and at his sale by Mr. D. 0. Lyall of Brooklyn, in whose gaUory it now is. 


Oot^s charming renderings are further illustrated by The Storm, 
begun nnder the popularity of The Spring. In it a youth and maiden, 
a veritable Paul and Virginia, hasten to shelter, both under tho same 
improvised cover of an upheld garment. It was immediately bought 
by Miss Catherine Wolfe (a sister of the owner of The Spring), and 
now forms a part of her legacy to the Metropolitan Museum, Nfew 
York. 

* 0 Sprtngfcimc, youth of the year I 
0 Youth, springtime of Uto I 
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Cot in his late work took up portraits, in whioli his skill isi highly 
valued, as is shown by the character of his sitters, tho Buehesse de 
Eichelieu, Marquise de Oars, Baronne do Lagrange, Duchosse do 
Luynes, Prinoesse Blankedot, Due do Sabran, G6n6ral Pimodan, M. 
de Colbert, and many others. His Mir^illo of 1883 is in the Luxem- 
bourg. At the age of forty-five he died suddenly of a pulmonary 
disease when at tho height of promise and left few works besides 
portraits. For the Salon of 1883 ho exhibited a picture of twenty 
figures, Elizabeth of Hungary and her Beneficiaries. Those not 
previously mentioned are ; 

Poverty (1868): Meditation (1870) : All Souls Day at the Campo Santo of Pisa ; 
Dionysia (1872) : Magdalen (1876). 


The particular strength of Bonnat’s stylo tends to bring out 
in other works, seen beside it, an apparent weakness. His art is 
extremely realistic, and, though he paints 
(1833- ), Bayonne. many gonre pictures, uo may he classca with 

M«d. '6i, 'S 3 ! ad cl. 'ss. ^ thoso aohioving groatnoss in figure-painting, 
com'i.’. Hon.^sa'!' ** among whom his essential characteristics idaco 
Knight of Order Leopold '81. him. Theso are a supcrb, sculpturestiuo mod- 
Mem. in«t. '8i. olling, with a realistic treatment of surfaces ; a 

rich and often sombre but luminous coloring ; vigor of drawing ; 
expressiveness of heads and breadth of forceifel handling, and they 
give him, notwithstanding his strong realism, an elevation of style. 
His work is, however, frequently open to criticism for its violently 
defined anatomy and intense blackness of shadows, though thoso are 
less apparent in his smaller pictures. 

Bounat spent his youth at Madrid under tho inst nwstion of Mad- 
razo and of tho masterpieces in tho galleries there, and on them his 
art is frankly baaed and his stylo is as mnoh Spanish as French. But 
ho went to Paris at the ago of twonty-ono, as, not a native of Spain, 
he could not avail himself of the advantages for pursuing art confer- 
red by tho Spanish Clovommcnt. At Paris, a “pupil of Ij. Cogniet,” 
ho won only the second prize of Home, in tho comiMdithin f»f 18S8, 
but his native town at once assumed his expenses at Eomu for tho 
term allowed by the prize. His early works, chiefly subjt'cts from 
Scripture, were not noticed, but in 1860 tho exhibition of his Adam 
and Eve Finding tho Body of AIhjI, ozeented in 1868 in oomimiitiun for 
the Prix de Home, attractod the approoiatiou of artists and was Ismght 
by the Government for tho Museum of Lslle. It was of fine comjjosi- 
tion and color, but somewhat hard in modelling. Its great interest Uos 
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in the feeung he has thrown in the face of Eve, who, with the fine 
robust figure of Abel drawn across her lap, sits wondering at death, 
not understanding it. He won further reputation by the figure 
of an Italian girl called Pasqua Maria, exhibited in 1863. It attracted 
aU away from The Martyrdom of St. Andrew, by the same artist in 
the same Salon, and, having touched the sentiment of the public, led 
him from Scriptural subjects to painting Italian genre somewhat in the 
manner of Hubert, but without Hubert’s tinge of melancholy. Many 
of his pictures are illustrations of maternal love in the manner of the 
simple, every-day love of the common people. In one of them. Tender- 
ness, of 1870, the familiar act is best described by the familiar phrase, 
a little girl hugging her mother and with her whole heart in it.” 
But a dream of his youth, fostered by his studies in Italy, led him to 
historical painting simultaneously with the painting of these simple 
subjects, and, in 1865, he exhibited Antigone Leading her Blind 
Pather, OBdipus. The public, more charmed with the simple than 
with the grand, turned to his cabinet pictures. In these his method 
often is of a remarkable delicacy, as in Pilgrims at the Poet of the 
Statue of St. Peter, of 1864, and Neapolitan Peasants before the Pamese 
Palace, Romo, of 1866. Indeed, ho has seldom equalled in mastery and 
felicity of expression the works which he produced while in Rome. 
He paints portraits with groat power. Among those are : 

Thiers (1870), ■which has been extravagantly eulogized as forming with Ingres’s 
Bertin the two portraits of the century; Victor Hugo (1879): President Qxdvy 
(1880): L6on Oogniet (1881), Luxembourg: Hon. L. P. Morton (1888): M. Pas- 
teur ; M. Oelabord, Secretary Academy of Pino Arts (1886) for the Academy: 
Alexandre Dumas (1887) ; Mrs. Edwin Litchfield (1888). 

Uis Fellah Woman, 1870, one of six Eastern scenes which fol- 
lowed an excursion to the opening of the Suez Oanal, shows by the 
modelling that admits the oyo to all the rccossoa of the form — oven 
to j>uss around and behind the figure — ^tho soience which Bonnat 
commands for his brush, making of it a sculptor’s tool. In this 
way his pictures become above all else real. A mother, whoso 
child clasps her forehead with lean arms, stands hopeless and aimless 
in the Egyptian twilight amid the exhalations of the Nile. Tho 
artist sketched this figure from nature, and it is of a strong, statu- 
esque symmetry : every minutia of local perspective is clearly ren- 
dered. A similar example is a smutty Arab Plucking a Thorn from 
his Foot (Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt, New York). 

Besides several pictures of religious subjects painted for the 
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Government, Bonnat has exhibited in sixteen of the Salons, since 
1859, twenty-four pictures of various subjects, as : 

The First Steps of Childhood (1870): A Negro Barber, and Wrestling of Jacob 
(1876): Christen the Cross (1874): FoUah Woman ; Streets of Jerusalem (1870): 
Sheiks of Akabah ; Woman of Ustaritz (1872): Turkish Barber; Scherzo (1873): 
Job (1880); Martyrdom of St. Denis (188^. 


Paul (3u stave Dor^, 
<i 833-'83)» Strasbourg 
L, Hor^, '6i. 

Of. L, Hon. *79. 

Hon. Men. *67, E. U. 


His Christ on the Cross, in tho Palais de Justice, Paris, is tho 
TTork for which ho is most celebrated and it is most remarkable. It 
stands as a representative picture of modem realism in art. It was 
painted from a dead body on an actual cross in the court of the 
School of Medicine, and it is a body under tortures unelovated by 
the resignation of a soul in the consciousness of serving a great pur- 
pose. It seems to be the last effort, and Bonnat’s scxilpturing brush 
gives in high relief every filling vein and swelling limto. 

“Dor6 demands a volume rather than a paragraph,” says a 
critic, and a compromise between the two must bo accorded him. 
Bonnat’s realism serves as a connecting tie with him, an artist 
by gift of nature, an Alsatian by birth, a Parisian by education, 
and whose original name, Dorer, was changed by 
him to the French form. He is considered of tho 
French School, but ho is of such ingenious inven- 
tion, such varied subject, such versatile thought, 
such sensuous temperament, such grotesque humor, 
such erratic plan, such weird imagination, such prolific production, 
and withal, so unlike others of the French school in tho importance 
he gave to light and shade, in his absence of tho color sense, in indo- 
pendenoe of academic technique, in his disregard of tho French fond- 
ness for the pretty, and especially in his inculcation of a moral, for 
which he acquired the sobriquet “Painter Preacher,” in I/ondon, 
that, while no other than the French could have produettd him, ho is 
hardly of that school, but stands quite by himself. Through Homo 
strange atavism, in him seems to have burst forth the old Gothic 
invention, which in mediaeval times was so foound in grotesque 
production. He early began to indulge his artistic propensity. At 
an exhibition of his work^ in March, 1880, lithographs executed by 
him at fifteen years of age were shown, Yot simultaneously with his 
inclination to draw all he saw or conceived from reading, tho child's 
histrionio powers, passionate love of music, and attainment in its 
performance, were such that they precluded all prediction in his 
earliest years that he would be other than an actor or a nmsi- 
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cian.' His father opposed ° his artistic tendencies, prohibited his 
stnd3ring drawing in the schools, incited him by prizes to effort in 
other directions, and sought to suppress the mother’s constant excla- 
mations that the lad was a genius. But the extraordinary child became 
the extraordinary artist, and his many impressixe characteristics are 
worthy of deep interest — the more so, as a fundamental difference of 
the French and English schools of painting is indicated by the one’s 
rejecting and the other’s adopting his works. 

One of three gifted sons of a prosperous civil engineer, who 
lived during Gustave’s earliest years under the shadow of Strasbourg 
Cathedral, and who took the child constantly with him on his busi- 
ness expeditious into the pine forests of the mountains, the boy’s pro- 
found love of nature, which eventually developed into a remarkable 
power of interpreting landscape, and his vivid imagination were thus 
brought under the influence of the dismantled castles of the Rhine, 
and constantly nourished by the weird suggestions of its cathedrals. 
The traits of the man can bo traced in the child from his earliest 
years, and are so integral and of such spontaneity, that it seems diffl- 
cult to see that Gustavo Dord could bo other than ho was, or do 
other than ho did. Intensity of nature is, perhaps, the key-note to 
this remarkable man. Passing by the trait of benevolence, which led 
him at the age of seven, in the depth of winter, to give away his 
shoes to a boy whom they just fitted,” and return homo with bleed- 
ing feet, and, in mature life, not only to make largo donations, but 
habitually to give his time on How Year’s day to amusing the chil- 
dren in the hospitals of Paris ; also his uprightness ; and taking those 
qualities more directly connected with his art — though his upright- 
ness made him the conscientious vrorker on the cheap illustration, as 
well as on the more important work — we find from his earliest years 
an insatiable power of invention and creation, impelling him to an 
executive performance that all his life kept the public wondering 
at his achievements. It made his passage through life like a mete- 
oric shower, for the quickly rooumng brilliancy of which those in 
authority had no time to think of awarding medals and honors. 

• In Core's ai»wto(t-room In ?Mt8, among many other gifts, there was at hla death 
a photograph of Koulnl, on which was written : “ Souvenir of tender friendship pro- 
tented to Quttave CorS, who joint to his genius as a painter and draughtsman the 
talents of a disUngulehed violinist and a eharming tenor, if yon please. G. Bostlni.'’ 
— I4fe of Cord, by Blanche Boosevelt. 

*Cord recalled this when, disappointed of success, he said towards the end of bit 
Hfe, “ I wa« told when bat to high,” holding hit handt about three feet from the floor, 
“that painting would be my despair.”— Ibid. 
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Thus, in spite of all his successes, his sensitiveness could not but 
suffer from, the want of official appreciation. 

This inexorable genius, a kind of demon within, demanding expres- 
sion for its imaginings, kept the lad writing and illustrating his little 
tales, as in a series of sketches before ho was eight years old, The Bril- 
liant Adventure of Fouilloux, the dog of Madame Braun, a friend of 
the family; or playing his violin; or makings theatre at Graffenstaden, 
the home of his life-long friends, “ the Kratz boys ; ” or repeating, 
as a celebration of his teacher’s birthday,* the ffite he had soon at 
the unveiling of the Gutenberg statue in Strasbourg ; or acting the 
mimic ; walking on his hands ; or performing some other of the 
acrobatic feats into which he readily slipped all his life ; ’ or playing 
pranks * and practical jokes that partook of the fantastic. 

The fantastic, indeed, foimed a large element of his inventive pow- 
ers. This was especially true of his early life. But an invention so pro- 
lific must needs find its creations in a departure from the prescribed 
and established. Prom this inexhaustible invention there followed 
naturally an originality, marked even to grotesquonoss ; versatility ; and 
readiness in all forms of mental activity, from witty repartee to the 
most ingenious devices of play.* Thus, when ho showered his designs 
upon the public, until it “ was petrified with astonishment,” none of 
them could be ascribed to others, for he could bo uoithor imitated nor 

1 On this occasion being only eight years of ago, he planned a procession of fonr 
chariots drawn by some of the school-boys, while others filled them reprcHontiug the 
trade guilds. Ho dressed himself in a Rubens hat and characterintic costume, and 
stood as the chief of the glass stainors’ guild in miniature, as it were, tossing oft 
among the spectators drawings made on the spot. These they were astonUhtHl to find 
were likenesses of themselves in groups or singly. This in mature life ho playfnlly 
claimed was his introduction in his profession to the world. Indeed, It was then first 
conjectured that he might become an artist. 

a trpon the establishment of his mother in the house In the Hue Ht. X>omin<iue (in 
which they both died), at the first dinner, ho sprang over the table In his joy and thus 
broke a costly chandelier Just placed In position. But the omen of good luck in break- 
ing glass over tbe table was gladly accepted. 

> Often at his dinners. At one when he had an Alsatian guest, a large dc foie 
gras which ho had eulogised as the dish of his native city, upon being os>cncd, released 
a bird and a guinea pig, both of which were active iu their regaltied freedom ; at 
others, the claret decantors, to the surprise of the guest and Dort^*« own great inerri* 
ment upon pouring the wine, assumed the rdle of mnslc-lM>x««.-«Uf« of by 
Blanche Roosevelt. 

* His ready device was illustrated at one of Th<k>phtle Gautier's 'Hiursday evening 
receptions. He, with a few others, were presenting some tableaux with simply the 
parlor faclllUes, when Hubert joined the audience. “ X have the word," said liord, at 
once, and drawing various ones into position, assumed hla own attitude, and called for 
the curtain to rise. At the first glance the epectstors exclaimed, ** The M^aria," which, 
it will be remembered, is Hubert's most famous painting. 
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approximated. But, though seemingly incompatible with a creatiye 
power that needs to remember nothing, he had a memory that forgot 
nothing/ This memory aided in the continual compelling to a third 
expression of his teeming ideas. But while he took no notes, he did 
instinctively absorb material for memory : he observed. He loved 
to stand quiet in the streets of his native city, passively sensitive to 
every impression of their current life. When in the mountains, also, 
as a lad with his father, or when in after years, on his summer tours 
with his mother, amid the scenes of greatest beauty he would become 
quiet, silent, apparently stupid/ Earnestness, genuineness, and accom - 
plishment were necessary results of the fulness of fact and suggestion 
derived from memory and invention. There was no need of pretences, 
no room for them. Work, constant work in an absorbed concentra- 
tion, with a rapidity almost incredible, and once for the entire year 
of 1854, with an average of only three hours’ sleep a day,* was required 
to keep abreast with his never-ceasing flow of ideas. And withal, 
from his earliest years, he seemed to have an intuitive insight into 
any matter or thought. Under the influence of this he devoured all 
knowledge and became without instruction or study* an artist famous 
in all lands, an improvisatoro. Through this power of divination, too, 
he caught the spirit of the authors ho illustrated, so that they, de- 
lighted, accepted his designs as translations,* and through these two 
together, the power and the application of it, he became really accom- 

> Said Colonel Dudley Sampson : 1 was introducod to Dord at a dinner party. 

After a few oommonplace compliments on xny part as to the honor of making his ac- 
quaintance, he said : * Monsieur, this is not the first time we have met. Three years ago 
we crossed the Channel together. Y ou stood for the greater part of the crossing talking 
to a tall man in a long coat, what you caU an ulster.’ Surprise being expressed at his 
carrying so trivial an incident in his brain so long, he replied ; * X have nothing to do 
with it t, it is stronger than 1. When X have seen a face it never leaves me tUl X have 
drawn it, perhaps several times.’ ’’—Life of Dord, by Blanche Eoosevelt. 

^ Once, after several days of such absorption, a fellow travellor, Daubrde, said, ** Dord, 
you should be making sketches. Do you not care for all this beauty f ” ** Come, you 
shall see,” replied he. A few days later, after the delay of a rainy day, he Invited 
Dauhrdc to look at some pictures that represented in detail, with no feature omitted, 
the beauty of the scenery of several days* travel. He had painted them from memory 
during the one rainy day and the following night. 

* The statement of a member of the family. 

* In later years (1874 about), when in response to the claim of friends that to bo a 
painter ho must correct his form by study from models, he had a model come to his 
studio and pose. After a little, she saw that he did not regard her, and after several 
hours of entire neglect she interrupted his absorbed work. What, you here 1 ” cried 
ho. Do you want anything? *’ ** X have had no breakfast,” she replied, and made 
him at last understand that she was posing as a model for him. 

* XiCtter of Victor Hugo in appreciation of his illustration of the Toilers of the Sea, 
etal. 
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plished in literature, and not unworthy, in some regards, oi the 
appellation of savant. 

As a result of his mediaeval love of the grotesque, he early exhibited 
a fondness for demons and the weirdness of the lower regions. 'Whon 
in his boyhood he first saw the opera of Robert h RiaUe, ho was fas- 
cinated by it, and delighted to repeat it, with the Kratz boys, again 
and again, especially the scenes of the demons and spirits. Justice 
requires the statement in connection with this that later (1875-C) the 
face of Christ held him in a fascinated thrall that led him to paint it 
fifty times.* The truest aspirations of his life were in his later years 
drawn from religious subjects.’ 

To these fundamental characteristics of the boy, the solid educa- 
tion on which his father insisted was of incalculable value. At nine 
years of ago he was placed in the Lyc6o of Bourg. Tlioro his knowl- 
edge of history was gained by illustrating it, of the classics by sketch- 
ing the scenes described, or, naturally, by translating thorn into his 
own language. Once when a recital of the Death of Olitus wiw made 
to the class, he presented, instead of the French translation required, 
a drawing which showed that ho alone had understood the Latin de- 
scription. His teacher assigned him first place “for his excellent 
translation.” With this early tendency towards an artistic career, ho 
accompanied his father, when ho wont to Paris September, 1847, to 
place the son, iSmile, who is now a colonel of artillery, in the Jftoolo 
Polyteohnique there.’ Enthralled, Gustave determined not to leave the 
fascinating city. Consulting no one, ho hastened to Philijjon, director 
of the Journal pour Eire, with some ilhistrations of the Ijalmrs of 
Hercules, hastily made after looking into PhiliiKm’a window as ho 
passed one day. Philipon eagerly engaged him ut a salary of 5,000 
francs per year for throe years, the father becoming responsible for 
the contract made by this legal “ infant.” Thus at the age of fifteen 
he began his career, entirely without training, the want of the tiis- 
oipline of which was to bo a dark shadow on his life os a painter in 
Franco. His chief work now was, however, the continuaneo of his 
education, for which he entered as day scholar the Lycde Charlemagne. 
His father had oousontod to the one that ho might secure the otlior. 
Oustave multiplied his designs to meet the multiplied demands created 

* Id ibb preMDoe Ixe dropped hln unstudied work, and even made many ideatebm In 
eeoklnfi; to perteet his first eonoeptton ; it it a rare, perhaps the only instance of tats 
Aketctalng before pslntli^. 

* See list of pictures. 

* There he fonned the friendship of Kdmond About a&dof M. Tatne, whom Journey 
In the Pyrenees he afterwards lUnstrated. 
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by hiB illustrations for the Journal pour Rvre, and supplied them to 
the Journal pour Tous, and to Paul Bry, who issued serials. 

His mother, a widow in 1848, following him to Paris, urged him 
to study his art more thoroughly ; his father’s friend, Paul Lacroix, 
eamestiy pressed him to study from models. He did not. Has 
he not shown that he oould not ? Ideas, keen insight into the 
essentials of life and character, withheld him from a devotion to 
accuracy of form. To that ho could not tame himself, and he 
sped on, relying upon the ability, in which he never failed, to give 
life, motion, expression. Ho attained his ends by means which only 
genius commands; his deficiencies are those of genius, such as the 
throwing off all restraints of rule ; success with him required that he 
should be free. Besides the designs for those numerous journals, 
hundreds that were not used flowed from his fertile imagination. He 
now continued, au serieux, the play of his school-days, and illustrated 
books. The first of these was Paul Lacroix’s edition of Babelais.’ 
In this, though begun at the ago of twenty, ho caught the humor, 
avoided the grossness, imd subtly expressed the quaintness of the 
characters. “All Paris” was resonant with the associated names 
of Rabelais and Dor6, “ the boy illustrator.” Then followed Pierre 
Duport’s Wandering Jew, and in 1856, with lour hundred and 
twenty-five outs, Balzac’s Contes Drolatiques. This required a differ- 
ent handling of a theme similar to that of Rabelais ; Dor6 accom- 
plished it in a wonderful manner, but ho oould not elevate the subject. 
Ho also established the Mush Franco- Anglais, published in both lan- 
guages, to illustrate the scenes of the Crimean War. He continued 
until he had illustrated of English authors, Milton, Shakespeare 
(The Tempest), Coleridge, Moore, Hood, and Tennyson ; of Italian, 
Dante and Ariosto ; of Spanish, Cervantes (Don Quixote) ; of 
French, Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, Gautier, Saintino, Taine, 
Montaigne, and La Fontaine ; and he “laid the whole Orient under 
contribution” to illustrate anew lor the nineteenth century the 
Bible. The Adventures of Baron Mfinohausen, The Marseillaise, The 

> Lacroix told Por^ one day early In his liCe in Paris that he should illuetrate a now 
edition of his works In tour volumeS) and he sent them to hi m. Xu a week Lacroix said to 
Borti, who called : “ Well, have you bo|j;xin to read my story ? ** Oh 1 1 mastered that 
in no time, and the blocks are all ready)’* and while Lacroix looked on stupeded) the 
boy dived into hU pocket with his ellm hands, and piled many of them on the table, 
saying; *‘The others are in a basket at the door; there are throe hundred in all.** 
Prom these blocks so expeditiously done, Du Tacq, the publisher, selected some fine 
and exquisite,** and had them framed under glass. At this time much of his fine draw^ 
ing was greatly Injured by unskilful engravers. Later he instructed some whose ability 
satisfied him*— liifc of Dord, by Blanche Boosevelt 
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German Ebine, The Sphinx, and La Saint Eussio, a highly sarcastic 
pamphlet, may also be enumerated. In The Wandering Jew the 
massed landscape, amid which the lonely, preternatural man is impelled 
by a power beyond himself, is very impressive. Dante’s Inferno 
is the most remarkable of these, and for it he was decorated.' 
It is a wonderful comprehension of the poet’s moaning and spirit 
for a youth, for he began it in 1855, though it was not published 
until 1860. He also brought all the drawings to an exquisite finish. 

Effort is necessary to form an idea of the fecundity of his genius. 
He had completed fifty thousand designs at the ago of thirty-two. 
Working without preliminary sketches from pictures in the brain ho 
would yet move so rapidly as to lose the appearance of work. Said 
M. Bordelin, his friend : 

“ 1 have seen Dor4 earn 10,000 francs ($3,000) in a single morning. With 
fifteen and twenty blocks before him ho would pass from one to another with a 
rapidity that was amazing. One morning he finished the twenty-first on the stroke 
of twelve, pushed his pencils from him with a laugh, threw back his head with a 
gesture that always set his hair waving and gayly said, ‘ Not a bad morning’s work, 
my friend ; that would supply a family for a year. Have I earned the right to a 
good breakfast ? ’ ” 

Even at the low prices at which many of his designs sold, it is 
estimated that he earned in his lifo-time $3,0(K),000. So rapidly and 
effectively did he sweep over chosen art fields, including not only all 
actual countries, but the domain of the imagination, the oeluatial and 
lower regions, and the realm of pure phantasm, that it is impos- 
sible to follow him. He made use of all the modes of expression that 
art has pressed into the service of the idea ; drawing, engraving, etch- 
ing, aquarelle, painting, and sculpture. 

At the ^ of eighteen, having already experienced a lifetime of 
art-thought, achieved several lifetimes of art-work, boon mode exult- 
ant with innumerable art-successes, and confident in faculties that 
he felt could do more than even his friends would bidievo, he ap|>£*are<l 

^ The Bentiment ot PariB, expressed with great entliosiasmy w«« thet this was Uie 
most beautiful of all Dor<S*s works, the most woudorful of his achievements ; but no 
otfidal award followed. Ballot ropruHent cd to the Minister of Inntruotlon l)<>r«^*H claims 
for honor, “ Ah, there are so many candidates, and Donl Is so young;, replied h*% for- 
getting that that formed an important part of Donre claim. Balloa tn«isi*orUtti a car- 
riage load of lUustmtions to the Minister; he was astonished, lot^ki^l then* over, anil 
coming to The Inferno, followed the designs to the <md In shsorlwnl silence, then said : 
‘‘This alone says more for him than could a multitude of frionas. For (lustave I>ord 
not to belong to the Legion of Honor would be an inimlt to him and an Injuitiee to the 
country that gave him birth.”— Life of I>or^, by Blanche Uoosevclt. 
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in the Salon of 1861 in the oil painting Wild Pines, but his real d4but 
as a painter was made by his more impressive exhibition in the Salon 
of 1853 of the two pictures, L’Enfant Eose and L’Enfant OhStive and 
The Family of Saltimbanques. These were characteristically full of 
significance; the mother of the wretched, starving child wistfully 
eyeing the plump and rosy infant, and the poverty of the street per- 
formers in the tinselled ^ery of the pinched yet keen-witted chil- 
dren of the Saltimbanques, were pathetia The pictures were little 
noticed, drew no purchasers. Dor6 was not to be permitted in France 
to ride on the wave-top of the new sea on which he was launched. 
Honors were being heaped upon Vemet, whose rapid powers he pos- 
sessed, only with incomparably greater depth of feeling. But though 
he now entered upon the field of painting during that period of lib- 
eral treatment ensuing from the artists’ protests of 1847 and 1848 ; 
though he counted the distinguished critics, Edmond About, Th6o- 
phile Gautier, and Paul Balloz, editor of the Moniteur Unwerselle, 
among his warmest friends, and they highly appreciated his art; 
though at this moment every author, every publisher, every reviser, 
was demanding Doro’s designs, and “ DorA the illustrator,” was the 
wonder of all Paiis, the verdict of the public or rather of the schools 
was “No technique,” “No school.” But his friends, among them 
Gautier, knew what the public did not ; they had seen in his studio 
evidences of the power that led Dor6 to persist in believing himself 
a painter, and to repudiate the application to himself of the term 
“ draughtsman.” He had shortly before this shown Lacroix in his 
studio twelve large canvases representing Paris As It Is, in which 
with a repugnant realism and detail, but with good technique and 
excellent drawing and grouping, he had reproduced the vile slums of 
Paris. Gautier had said of them, “ They are too great, too real to be 
left in oblivion, but too loathsome to be exhibited.” Dorfi exclaimed 
as he showed them, “Whatdoyouthinkof MeissoniernowP”' Eef us- 
ing by his mother’s ambitious advice 110,000 francs for them from 
an American who was to exhibit them in America as Life in Paris, and 
having no higher offer, they disappeared. He probably destroyed 
them. Another anecdote is still more remarkable. Lacroix once, 
when Dor6 was about seventeen, was praising A Pino Forest in the 
Vosges which he had just painted from memory and saying, “You 
remind me of Virgil,” quoted a Latin description (JBneid, X. 435). A 
few days after ho exhibited to his friends a landscape two yards long, 

‘ He could ill brook the renown of Melssonler, thongb Heiseonier, whom he seemed 
to consider he rivalled In stylo, was so much older than he. 
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and half as high. " Where did yoa study, for this is nature ? ” ex- 
claimed Lacroix. “ Study? that is your hobby. I studied only your 
words, my friend. I saw their true meaning in rny imagination. 
This illustrates your lines from Virgil.” Seeing surprise and delight 
on the face of his friend he began, as was his habit in happiness, to 
jump over the tables and chairs. 

He prepared for the Universal Exposition of 1856 four pictures : 
The Battle of the Alma ; Evening ; La Prairie; and Eizzio. Eizzio 
being rejected, he made his fourth appearanoe in oil painting there 
at twenty-two years of age by the first three. The critics again gave 
favorable notices, and the public was astonished at this now achieve- 
ment of the youth,' but no oflScial purchases were made, no medals 
awarded to X>or4. England offered in its high estimate of his paint- 
ing what should, if anything could, have proved a sufficient balm for 
the failure of Erance to give to her loving son rank as a painter.* 
His affection for Prance was depicted in his Alsace after the Pranco- 
German War, now owned by the Baroness Burdett-Ooutts. It is a 
woman broken-hearted at separation from Prance. In 1868 an exhi- 
bition was made in London of Dore’s paintings, and out of that grow 
the permanent Dor6 GaUery at No. 35 New Bond Street, whore most of 
his paintings' were collected, many of them having been exhibited in 
the Paris Salons.* 

DorS had exhibited at the Salons, besides drawing and casts, the 
following oil paintings : 

Wild Pines (1861): After the Tempest, Alps (1853): TwoMothas; Family of 
Saltimbanques (1868): Battle of the Alma ; Evening; Prairie (185^; Torrent, 
Alps; Tempest, Vosges; Solitude; Top of Mountain, Alps; View in Alsace; 
Pasture; Sunset in. Alps; Portrait <1857): Dante and Virgil in Inferno; Morning 
in the Vosges (1801) : Episode of the Deluge ; Dance of Gipsies at Grenada ; 
Francesca da Bimini and Paolo Malatesta (18^): Spanish Gipsy; Tobit and the 
Angel (Luxembourg) (1865); Evening in the Country of Gronatla; Souvenir of 
Savoy, landscape, (1866): The Green Carpet; Jephtha's Daughter (1867): Neophyte 
(re-ex. 1878); Sie^ Souvenir of Spain <188(^; Alps; Valley (1866): Ainu, land- 
soapo of Savoy, (1870): L’Alsaoe; Massacre of the Innoeente (1873): lies T5n- 
6bie8,(of the Crucifixion) ; The Desert ; Souvenir of the Alps (1878) : Christian 

I *' At seventeen Dord looked like a lad of twelve, at twenty like seventeen, having a 
thin boyish figure and a pale face.”— Paul Lacroix. 

* BIzsio ia now in the Dord Gallery, London. 

* A French amateur of the fine arts in London was invited hy an Bngllah friend to 
go to New Bond Street and see the works of “ the greatest living French painter, 
Guatave Dord.” “ Our greatest painter I Never,” replied he. “ I)^ is our greatest 
iUustmtor ; we never knew he was a painter at all, until the English told ns so.” 

* There were paid to Dord tor the pictures of this gallery over 8800,000. 
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Martyrs (re-ex. 1878); Path, Souvenir of the Alps ; Ruins of Castle of Dreystein, 
Alsace (1874): Dante and Virgil visiting the seventh Circle; House of Caiaphas; 
Vagabonds (1875): Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem (1876): Christ’s Condemned; 
Daybreak in the Alps (1877) : Eooe Homo ; Moses before Pharaoh (1878) : Sou- 
venir of Scotland; Morning in the Alps (B. U. 1878); 

Of the pictures collected in the Dor6 Q-allery twenty-eight have been 
sold to private collectors in England, Scotland, America, and Australia. 
Those still in the gallery are here mentioned in the order of the time 
of painting; 

1. La Prairie (1856): 2. Eizzio, 8 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 6 in. (1855); 8. Le Tapis 
Vert, gambling table at Baden Baden, 17 ft. (1867): 4. Triumph of Christianity 
over Paganism, 9 ft. 10 in. by 0 ft. 10 in. (1868); 5. Andromeda Chained to the 
Rock, 8 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 6 in. (1868): 6. The Neophyte, one row of monks, 5 ft, by 

8 ft. 6 in. (1868): 7. The Neophyte, two rows of monks, 8 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in. (1869); 
8. The Christian Martyrs, 4 ft. 10 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. (1870); 9. Christ leaving the 
Praetorium, 20 ft. by 80 ft. (1872): 10. The Night of the Crucifixion, 4 ft. 8 in. by 
6 ft. 4 in. (1878) : 11, The Dream of Pilate’s Wife (Claudia Procula), 6 ft, 4 in. by 

9 ft. 7 in. (1874); 12. The Crusaders, 8 ft. 9 in. by 6 ft. 2 in. (1874): 18. The 
House of Caiaphas (Judas plotting against Jesus) , 8 ft. 9 in, by 6 ft. 9 in. (1876) : 14. 
The Battle of Ascalon, 4 ft. 2 in. by 6 ft. 4 in. (1875); 15. Christ Entering Jeru- 
salem, 20 ft. by 80 ft. (1876); 16. Mosos and the Brazen Serpent, 18 ft. by 29 ft. 
6 in. (1877) ; 17. Boce Homo, 20 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in. (1879) : 18. The Ascension, 
20 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in, (1879); 19. Moses before Pharaoh, 17 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. 6 in. 
(1880); 20. The Day Dream (young monk at organ), 8 ft. by 9 ft. 6 in. (1880); 
21. The Day Dream, 11 ft. by 6 ft. 8 in. (1882) ; 22. Replica of Christ leaving 
the Praetorium, 17 ft. by 28 ft. (lacking a few touches at Dora’s death.) (1888); 
28. Replica of Boce Homo, 6 ft. 9 in. by 11 ft. (1888); 24. Replica of Ascension, 
6 ft. 9 m. by 11 ft. (1888): 26. The Vale of Tears, 14 ft. by 21 ft. (1888): 26. A 
Snow Scene in the Alps; 27. Mont Blanc; 28. A Torrent in the Trossachs; 29. 
The Balls of the Garry, Perthshire. 

Ho was working on The Vale of Tears a few days before his death. 
The magnitude of those works made them suitable only for large gal- 
leries and, no doubt, each was begun with a new hope of its being 
transferred to some public gallery of his beloved Eranoe. Of the 
twenty-eight sold from the gallery, one, The Psalterion, a young man 
playing on a lute and singing and dreaming of his future, was bought 
by Quoen Victoria in 1870, and is at Windsor Castle. Mr. Duncan, 
Laird of Bonmore, who has a fine oolleotion of Dor6's paintings and 
sketches, bought others. His landscapes give him high rank in the 
true interpretation of nature. His intensity of character grasps in 
them the significance of creation, and ho renders them under a con- 
sciousness of the sublime ; they are often wholly ideal, often of a 
gloomy grandeur, almost always unassociated with human life. The 
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Triumpli of Christianity is called his masterpiece, though criticised 
for the material force made nse of to win the triumph. The Neo- 
phyte, Christ leaving the Prsetorium, and the Dream of Pilate’s Wife 
are even more interesting. The Neophyte made a deep impression at 
once, as more thoughtful and religious than was usual to Dor6’s irre- 
sponsible spontaneity. 

It is a young novice represented among the older monks, at the moment when, 
as he sees in his companions, instead of the purity and piety he had pictured, 
obesity, dulness, selfishness, ho has a realization of the full meaning of his vow, 
of what his life is henceforth to bo. It is a terrible disillusioning. The Day I >ream 
is a companion to this, and represents the ecstasy of a young monk who aits dream- 
ing at the organ. What the divam is, is suggested by the angel floating above liim. 

The Christ leaving the Prsetorium represents the moment after condemnation 
and before taking up the cross. Everything in this complex picture is sub- 
ordinated to ** the one grand, sublime expression of sorrowing pity, that beams 
out of the divine eyes” of the Saviour of the world under condemnation. This was 
exhibited with great success in Paris in April, 1872, before kung sent to London. 
There it became the excitement of all classes, especially the cuUivattHl, and all 
praised it with wonderful unanimity. 

The Dream of Claudia Procula is that dream in which she had ** been troubled 
because of this man.” She is descending the stops from her chamber in a blaze of 
light which issues from an open door, and a floating angel whispers into her oar. 
What he related to her is seen in figures radiant in light, l>y which ann roprotamted 
incidents of the future history of the Christian church; the martyrs, the crusaders, 
the Empress Helena, Charlemagne, distinguished Christians of all times, all in a 
glory of light and color, and over all a cross of silver stars. 

Dor6 is always improssive, always earnest, always has a story full of 
thought, but it is true that his drawing is often defective, bis color- 
ing unnatural. Nevertheless, though it was not of the kind that 
bestowed honorable mention, medals, official patronage, there was an 
appreciation of Dorfi in Pranoa* Ilis Tobit and the? Angel was pur- 
chased for the Luxembourg, and his Battle of Inkerman, of live 
metres square, was placed in the Mus6e do Versailles, whence, iiow- 
ever, though Gautier praised it, it was removed before Dor^ dmh 

But he was not without the most flattering social favors in Paris. 
He was often the guest of the Emperor and Empress at (’ompiftgne, 
and was invited by the Emperor twice to join them in an excursion 
to Suez, which, though an invitation from their majcHtios was usually 
regarded as a command, Dor6 declined. He assigned as a reason 
that he feared the cjBfect of the fascinations of the Orient upon his 

t This Is proven by the high rank conceded to him by the Society of Aquarellists, 
which, It will be recalled, was most faatidfoua In Its requirements, and, as opposed to 
the impressionists, held that the Juries admitted too fret^y to the Silcms. 
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art. “ For I am an impressionable dog,” said he, and, as we have seen, 
he often found his impressions stronger than himself. In England 
he was f4ted and petted, sought by the nobility, honored by a call 
from the Prince of Wales, dined with His Eoyal Highness on state 
occasions, was invited to breakfast with him at Chiswick, and, at a 
garden party there, was presented to the Queen. 

He was just completing the plates for his illustration of Shakes- 
peare when attacked by his last illness, a fit of apoplexy; he had 
had but fifty years of life for executing his seventy-five thousand 
designs, which would bo an average of six drawings a day from his 
fifteenth year. At the time of his death he was also overseeing the 
casting of his bronze statue of Alexandre Dumas, without an account 
of his connection with which no sketch of Dor(i as a man would be 
complete. M. Villard, the Municipal Councillor, had found Paul 
Dubois too busy to undertake the contemplated statue, and was uncer- 
tain us to the second choice, when he accosted Dor6, saying, “You, 
who have the imagination of the Prince of Darkness himself, ought 
to be able to work out for us a design for this statue.” * “ It is 
very easily done,” replied Dord, and the next day he exhibited his 
sketch, which was as follows ; 

A seated statue, smiling rather than thoughtful, and lor the base in front a 
group of readers, men and women, eagerly perusing one of Dumas’ books, while a 
little aside an unlettered workman listens absorbo<l by the story ; the other side 
shows a mousquetaire seated sword in hand watohing, as it were, over the glory 
of the author of “Les Ttois Mousquotaires,” perhaps the most famous of Dumae’ 
countless romances. 

“Bravo! Bravo!” cried the judges, “Since you approve it,” 
replied Dor6, “ there remains nothing more but to execute it myself 
and at my own expense.” In less than a year it was all complete 
for the casting. As Dora’s conception, last work, and glad gift, it 
becomes at once a monument to himself as well as to Dumas. His 
comprehensive and suggestive conception is so beautifully and fully 
illustrated by his sculpture, The Poem of the Vine, of the Salon of 
1878, that it belongs even to a view of him as a painter. 

It is a colossal bronze vase of iridescent hues, upon the exterior of which his 
imagination, matured and informed by the abnormal flights of his winged 
thoughts, revels in the carnival of life in all the varied forms in which the fruit of 
the '^e influences it, in its cheer, its love, its intoxication. The Vine itself is 
there in its graceful curves and clustering fruit, so actual as to suggest its atoms. 
Setpents glide amid flowers, forming a part of the allegory. 

i Jules Olaretie, as qiioted In L’Art, 
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Generous towards friends, Dor6 was especially tender towards his 
mother. Her absorbing love for him had kept him from marrying, 
and her death left him to a loneliness that in his love of homo and 
simple domestic joys he greatly deplored. Ho had until her death, 
within two years of his own, though possessed of ample moans and 
living in a house of luxurious size, slept in a little room within hors, 
the door between left open for their nightly converse. Of his 
Christian belief, he said in 1868 to the Bev. Frederick Harford, 
minor Canon of Westminster, his faithful friend from 1867 till his 
death ; “ I am a Catholic, but my real religion is contained in the 
thirteenth chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Oorintljiana,” and 
he repeated word for word the beautiful dosoription of the charity 
that suffereth long. His idea of etirthly glory ho expressed in his 
statue. La Gloire, of the Salon of 1878, under the form of a w'oman 
who strains the youthful, supple form of Genius to her bosom, while 
in her hand under a laurel wreath she holds the poignard with which 
to deal him a fatal blow. 

THH LATBB HISTOBTOAL PAINTItBS. 

By artists, like Ingres, unable to stifle their classic intuitions the 
historic style has been in a degree maintained in this period during 
the prevalence of genre, and in 1874 official authority made special 
effort to promote the choice of subjects of history, an influence since 
continued, as a form of art important to national needs and to which 
the increasing decoration of public edifices 1ms offered great induce* 
mont. French artists have not boon irrosponsivo to the«* influences, 
and the eminence of figure painting afforded an cosy transition to it. 
There are, however, few who paint history to the entire oxolusion of 
genre, and few or none who confine themselves to historical subjects, 
or practise it in entire accordance with the theories of the Ideal slyle. 
Nor was the adoption of the historical stylo of the early century 
intended in officially advocating the renewal of historical subject. 
Indeed, the academic, at one time almost i^nonyraous with the 
historical, is no longer allowed to funiish formulas fur the painting 
of history. A certain truth of semblance, Imsod on study of the 
period of the subject and an obeonrance of contomi»orary realities, is 
more and more demanded. This too mnst be rendered a living sem* 
blanoe by power to grasp effects, by invention and vigor, and, at this 
moment, the prevailing observation of external nature leads to intro- 
ducing landscape effects, even into deo<>rativo painting. A nutninw 
of artists have been chiefly occupied in decoration, bnt m moat of the 
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prominent painters of history have oxoontod mural paintings, an<l 
classification cannot truly bo based on the jdaco of the work instoiid 
of its qualities, both classes, though the latter practise the goueral- 
izing and simplifying of truth required for decorative work, fall 


together- 

Of the latter class, Lenepvou, a pupil of Picot and of the iScole 
dos Boaux-Arts, had received recognition at the opening of this 
period, having won, after a brilliant d 6 bnt in 1843 with an Idyl, tho 
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Prix Rom® '47. 

Mod. 3(1 oK *47. 
ad ct. '55, 


Prix do Home in 1847 on tho subject, Tho 
Death of Vitellius. His picture so far 
oxcollod those of tho other competitors 
that it was ontlmsiastioally crowned, and 
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the same year his Saint Haturnin won a 
medal, lie has in this period also been 


made Member of tho Institute os tho successor of Xlcsso and a direc- 


tor of tho School at Homo (1872-1878). I£o is represented in the 
Luxonibourg by Martyrs in tho Catacombs, executed in 1865, imme- 


diately after his five years’ ponsionato, which, with Pius IX. at the 
Sistino Chapel and a Fdtc at Venice of tho same year, sliowed the 
memorios of his Italian masters obstructing his originalities of stylo. 
But by 1867 in his Venetian Woflding his own powers assortfid them- 


selves in a pootio feeling, a warmth and vivacity quite unusual, and 
sinoo 1861 ho has stood in iho highest ranks of painting, lie is seen 
in Tho Hours of tho Dayand Night-^-ilcxiorationsof tho Paris Nouvet 
Op 6 ra, in those of tho Ohuruh of Bt. Bulpioo and other {mbiio build- 
ings of Paris, and in works in many of the museums of FrantHt. 

To a lino coloring Baudry unites great elegauoe and a vein of 
realism. lie booamo an eminent painter of history and jKirtraits, 
but bis great work is tho decoration of the foyer of tho Opira at 
Pkut jmum Aim« BtttSry Puris (1860-1874), wliioh has placed him in 
MW* ® (Iflcowdivo i>aintcn Ho 

L. Hon, •«! ; Of. t! Hoit. - 69 . wtts the thin! of twelve ohildren, a country 
c*m. L. H«ri. i M»m. inK. ' 79 . rottming lu long wirfks with his fafchtT'—a 
maker of saWts, and so true a lovor of nistio life, as to rise tx'fore 
the sun to catch tlio tone of tho momitig, and for divendon playing iho 
violin under tho evening skies. Uis son, Amhroiac, dnsoritK*s him as 
a stoio without knowing it, a okontoter antique and of a monil 
beauty of which he was uneonseiuns.” At thirteen Paul took up tho 
pencil. Having acquired training of oye and power of hand under 
the village artist, %rtoris, that master penmadod the m»ir« and 
pififeot of Baudry *8 native province, Bourben-Veudie, to allow him a 
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pension for study in Paris. It was four hundred francs a your. There 
he first applied for instruction to the classicist, Drolling, who, reluctant 
to receive him, said “ Como next week I ” “ No, I will come to-mor- 
row,” replied the frank and persistent youth. Ilis letter to Sartoris 
also recounts that upon Drolllng’s inquiring if ho had the resources 
necessary to the study of art, ho answered tliat he should hecomo a 
painter, even if ho died of starvation. A dotenninod will enabled 
him to practise the economy necessary to pay Drolling a fee of twenty- 
five francs per month. By occasionally not incurring for some ono 
month the expense of instruction, and selling a sketch or copy, and 
living in a low mansard room, the ono hundred francs a year remain- 
ing of his pension served to smstain him. At an incrcaHO of thia the 
next year, taking renewed hope, he wrote, what 8oeme<l to him then 
a daringly ambitious prediction : “ Perhaps they will mtiw day say 
Paul Baudry as they now do Paul Dolarocho.'” In 1847 ho entered 
into competition for the Prix do Rome, diaptited it with Ijonopveu, and 
bore away only tho second prize. This would have been an empty 
honor, except as i)utting him en route for tho first and carrying excira|)- 
tion from conscription, had not tho Dei>artmcnt, of Vend6e, proud of 
the attainment ho showed, increased his pension to 1,300 fmnos a year. 
Ho worked throe years longer, and in 18.50 won tho first Prix do Rome 
by Zenobia Discovered on tho Banks of the Araxes, and jotirncyod with 
Bouguoreau to the Villa Medici. There by t'ontinuing the euniest 
work that early won for him tho appellation of ‘'dig” he jicquiroil 
the truly Titianosquo, luminous coloring which is a charming feariiro 
of his decorations. His “ envois ” attracted much attent ion, and of his 
first exhibition in 1857, Bt. <Toi>n, and Fortuna ami tiio Oliiltl, a remin- 
der of Titian’s Sacred and Profane Ijovp, found iilacc in the Luxem- 
bourg, and others of tho same year. Burying a Vtwtal Alive (lallo 
Museum) and Lodn, commanded appreciation. He nmtdvtHl in conse- 
quence a first-class medal. For a few years then he yiohlcd to self- 
indulgonco, his industry flagged, and his art kind vigor. Bnt having 
won from Oarnior, tho architect of the Nouvel Opera, the privilege of 
decorating its foyer, ho roused himself, roturijwl to Italy and studied 
again tho Sisiine Chapel to strengthen his j[H>wer of (auniKMition, 
which he felt was not oriual to his color and drawing. IIi* also went 
to London and copied Raphael’s cartoons ; ho “dug” with his early 
obstinate persistence to attain by all moans this cxccni'i«!e, giving to 
study eight years in all of what might have lavn suoetvisful work 
for him. He succeeded. His work in tho Opfira (I««e>-1874) is mo of 
the grandest works of this generation. Its exhibition at tho l5cole des 
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Beaax-Arts in, 1874 was popularly pronounood ''a festival of French 
art.” The pictxiros were to cover an area of four hundred square 
yards, consisting of throe ceilings, twelve covings, ten architraves, 
and eight panels. Throughout these thirty-throe canvases ho 8<tcured 
harmony by the theme which runs through them, Poetry and Music, 

Ten aubjoots illustrate the power of music, such as: Orpheus and Butydieo ; Saul 
Soothed by tho Harp of David ; Tho Inspiration of St. Cecilia by the Music of the 
Angels ; Itudo Watrioie incite<l to Assault by the Clang of Trumpots. Ten largo 
medallions for spaces over tho prinoiiml doorwoys rei>roscnt tho musical genius of 
various nations in grou|)S of aerial spirits. For Greece these make inusiu on the lyre 
and double flute ; for Homo on tho martial trump; for Egypt on tho hari> ami 
systrum; for Italy on tho tamliourine and violin ; for Spain on tho guitar and 
castanets ; for Ireland on tho harp of Erin ; and for Scotland on tho bagpi{io. 

It was urgently proponed in the journal, Jai Pa/rie, that ihene 
originaln should bo reserved in stuno nmnumental struot.ure and copioa 
bo mode for tho Op6ra whore there might he destroying influences.' 
Tho whole wan eloquent, in poetk: ftwlitjg, radiant in hnnimrunness of 
color, and clear in uixjuestiouahle truth of drawing, and, with all 
Baudry’s study, it wan impressed by his own nharaeter, his personal 
charm jmrvaded his work. While seeking ami attaining grandeur 
of stylo and thought, ho made use of the familiar piiysiogiiomy 
of tho life by which he was Burrounded, just in< Manaccio had done 
four hundred years before him — a pnudiei! with which h«' has liwm 
reproached, and, as waH said of the Italians of the tifteenth century, 
a critic said of the llgures of Baudiy’s .Turisprmlenoe : “ Behold in 
this Justice, my familiar friend, whom I might invito to dinner.*' 
The face of his brother, whom he attrucUHl from the life of a carpen- 
ter to that of an arciiitcct, ap{>carK iHstldo Oarnier’s and his own in 
the ParnuHstts of the C(>iling of tho Optim. 

While executing this colossal undertaking he isunted hesirles only 
portraits, of whitdi nevorthelt« he pnsUiced mnstorphsces. Eighty- four 
were exhibit'd after his death, of a style varying in acconlance with 
his developing powers, from tire precision of his early studitw in liome 
to the freer touch conh'mporary with his deooraiivu work. He 
painted The Weddhrg Feast of I'ystdio and fhtpid ft>r a eidling for 
the late W. II. Vanderbilt, in which ho modiflod Uie fahleof Aptileius, 
ami reprosenttsi love in marriage under four riifferent views in an 
ironical vein touched with his sceptical I'arisianisni. In a ceiling 
for Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt ho represtmteti tho Quwn of Night in 

> hiY« ttimth tnJunHl tty th# tmm bunitiiK but m mm 
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the Constellation of Orion, a composition worked out in only two or 
three colors. The figure, in a short blue tunic, is boldly motiollod, 
veiled in light, violet drapery, with bare arms and head,,^irowm’d by 
silver rays. It is said that the artist had the exact position of tho 
stars mai'kod by tho astronomer Janssen, and the torrestriiil globe, 
which supports the knee of tho goddess, is shown on tho American side. 

His Apotheosis of Law, painted for the Hall of tho Court of 
Appeals, won enthusiastic reception to tho Salon of 1881, and was 
awarded the Grand Medal of Honor without a dissenting voice, the 
first time tho unanimous award of this medal occurred. Among 
the most elevated of Baudvy’s nude figures is his singularly beautiful 
Truth. 

Sitting upon the curb of a woH, whence Troth is said to emerge, she is gaislng 
into a hand-mirror, while a child oftera her clothing in which i« conceal her 
splendor, a splendor almost unsurpassed. The harmony of lines, tho nunlelling 
of tho form, the delicacy of outlines, combined with liaudry's H|XHtial gift of colui; 
make it a figure that once seen lives in tho memory. 

His decorative works gave little time for ousel pictures, anti a few 
over twenty comprise all ho has painted. Among them aro : 

1869, Guillemette: 1861, Charlotte Corday (Nantos): 1863, Pearl and Wave: 
186S, Diana. Among his portraits are : 1861,(tuu!ot: 1869, Oharlra flamSer: 1873, 
Bdmond About: 1877, lo OcnSral de Montauiian. 

About was tho schoolmate of tho artist’s boyhood and friend of 
his matnro life ; in 185? tho author dedicab'd a book to tiie artist; 
in 1873 tho artist reproduced tho Itwo of his friend of anld lung syne, 
who fondly called him “ Mio Paoluccio,'* a name by witich lie was 
also familiarly known at tho Villa Medici. The death of his own 
rector at Borne, Sohnotz, left vacant the chair in the Institute to 
which Baudry succeeded in 1870. Pull of groat projects and strong 
in hope ho died in 1886. 

An artist of noble birth, thorough cultivation, and uom{Mttt«nt 
fortune, known almost entirely by his mural decorations, and who 
paints in an ideal style, which is, however, far from the previously 
„ , , j accepted theories of hist<»rloal painting, is 

(i 8 a 4 - ), Lyorti, I^vjs do Cliaviinne«* It m nlm m nnlik^ sill 

M#d.»dci,'«i! M*(i,'« 4 ! 3 Sei '«7 el 80 contempt»rary that it seems an interpota* 
M#d. Hon* * 03 . tho 0 H of tho It linn, howoyor, 

made for itself a high place in the seali? of 
merit. He has, to express it by the French phrase, and never was that 
phrase more appropriate, the “I know not what” of imwer. His 
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early works, after study under Ilonri SchejEIor and Couture, suppos- 
ably under tlio latter’s influence, revealed a taste for color. But his 
own individuality soon throw off all somblanoo to others and developed 
an art of abstractions, devoid of color, us usually understood, but pre- 
senting the germ of iniprossivo effect which lie has since developed 
into a commanding chann, — “ eloquence ” says Lafonostro— dospito 
a simplification of forms carried to extreme, attitudes often stiff, 
and a frequent incorrectness and awkwardness, which, however, 
have a naivetfi of pleasing effect, llis first exhibition, The Return 
from the Chase in 1859, won little notice, hut in 1861 his two largo 
canvases. Peace and War, became the subject of most diverse criti- 
cism. Prom those works of a marked grandeur of stylo his natural 
bias, for such it has since proved itiself to be, has matured a praotioo 
of effecting his aims by a minimum service of color and action, and 
even of light and design, until, to rise the words of (luutior, “He 
scorns just to have sU^ppttd out of the studio of Primaticcio or of II 
Rosso,” and to bring thence nil the simplicity of the spontane- 
ous creations of primitive art. His works thus assume a decorative 
character, and he has been employed cliiefly for the public build- 
ings of Paris, Poitiers, atul ManoilleH. lie does not ]miut hislort- 
cal realities, but symbolisms, as Work and Ifest of 186.% comple- 
ments of his picture of lB6t ; or ho makes pcKitioal ubstractiotu) from 
tho antique or from the land of thought ijooplod only by the idea 
and which only tho “mind’s eye” perceives. Ho thus paints almost 
exclusively from the imagination and his art Imoomes purely Ideal, 
except in the single but important quality tlmt it is nourished by the 
“sue” «)f reality. Thus, thojigh it is of an unfamiliar world, it h ^ 
a something allied to mt^om methods: he has betm among the first fh* 
introduce landscape into decorations, and, though his phrases ore un- 
finished, and, as Manta says, “ ho desires tn lie undoratood h dmi- 
mot,’* it is also true that, kim of iiis <iwn spirit, his art is sponta- 
neous, fresh, Mid original. His jioouliar dull, dead color, or ooloration, 
as llamerton suggests it should bo oalled, <“08 implying aiiistio 
purposes not less serious than color, but mure eomtmtiblo with a 
deter attention to, and a det>endence upon, form,” has a oharm of 
its own ; his figures, of great severity, become a mere apotlu^iwis of 
form, and make his stylo one of very lofty distinction. He justifies, 
by thus elucidatiug its {lossibilitum in this age of its n>jeciiou, one 
of the tenets of the cinitsio of tho late eighteeutb and early nine- 
teenth eenturies : he produces an art to which, its was then edatmed, 
no objeetivo naUfy is necessary, for which subjective creation sufiieos. 
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But he did not break throxigh all restraint upon his individuality 
until his work of 1873, Summer, and his powers are fully ilhistrated by 
his picture of 1875, The Year 732, Oharles Martcl^s victory over the 
Saracens near Poitiers, by which that monarch saved Ohristondom. 
This was an appropriate subject for the H6tel do Ville, of Poitiers, for 
which also in 1874 ho painted the subject. The Sixth Oontiuy, in which 
Eadegondo retires to the convent of Sainto Croix, whore sho gives 
asylum to poets and protects letters from the barbarities of the age. 
In 1876 he exhibited at the Salon sketches for some of the scenes of 
the Education and Pastoral History of St. Ocnovidvo for the decorations 
of the Panthfion, which were assigned to him by the Director Chenne- 
vidres’s plan of 1874. Public favor until then had not been accorded 
to him because of his so-called "cold intellectuality,” in which ho 
was resolute, and also because of the unsatisfactory impression made 
by his decorative works beside those of a franker imitation of nature ; 
and an unsympathetic minority still condemns them as caricature. 
But their sincerity and simplicity and poetic charm, which are tho 
chief element of his power, are so conspicuous in his works in the 
Panthdon — ^though their treatment is so quaint that they have in their 
high horizons, their flowers and foliage resembling old illuminations, 
the semblance of ancient tapestries hung on tho walls — that they won 
the heart of the nation, in tho main, and it now gives his art an 
admiration which, however qualified, is very great and very sincere. 

His work in the Salon of 1886 compris^ three decorative panels 
artificially united by tho needs of the exhibition. They were designed 
to be oonueoted with the panel of tho Salon of 1884, Tho Sacred 
Wood dear to tho Arts and Muses for tho Museum of Lyons. Tho 
centre one was tho Phone and Sadno ; one wing, Antique Vision, the 
intention of which was to oxpross tho idea of fonn ; and tho other, 
The Inspiration of Christianity, to give tho idea of feeling. 

In the VUdon, noblo forms in tho attitudes of Otwk stntnes, Inlwhlt an inma- 
inaiy landscape of grand lines reprosontiug a (‘laesiic land as wo know it in the 
poets. In The Inspiration ate ropiesented ttio religious paintem of the midtiin ages 
in Italy; Fia Angelico and his pupils painting the frescoos, to which answers to 
th^ earnest prayers bare Inspired them. Tho Rhone and SoAnn, in two nude 
flgoxes of snbkantial reality, in the foreground of an idi>al landscape, synitiolixe 
Ihe oonfluenoe of thoeo rivers, which, the pdntor announced in tUn catalr^no, 
also, represent the union of Strength and Qraoe. 

In 1887 he exhibited allegorical designs for the deeotation of tho 
Sorbonne, and in them has indioatod that ho perceives tho proper 
limitations of simplificatioo. 
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Luminais, a pupil of Oogniot, spent his earliest efforts on tho 
classic style, but since has taken subjects from tho customs and histoiy 
of Brittany, and lately has “become lost in tho 
(isaa-***), NantM."*'* Morovingiau and Oarlovingian period of French 
M*d. 3<J cl- 'sc, '55, '57. 'S'- historj.” Ho Tcndors tho stalwart, yellow-haired 
heroes of that time of physical strength, with a 
broad, impi’ossivo treatment of great vigor of drawing, a solid pdte, 
truth of color, and depth of observation, often humorous, the results 
of which are convoyed in skilful compositions and with groat energy 
of expression. The character of his history is best iiidiuatod by a 
list of his works, of which some are : 

Defeat of the Gormans at Tolbiao Nantes (t848): Siege of Paris by tho Nor. 
mans The Pirate (1840); Cry of the Chouans (iSnO); Gallie Itovongtt (1869): 
Gauls in 8 ght of Itomo (Nancy, 1879); Soouts (Bordeaux, 1870): The Last More, 
vixigiau (1888): Death of Chit]E>6rio (1885): Brunhildo (1874). 

A picture of groat power and interest, his Fleeing Ibrisonor, of 1877, 
ropresonts a strong Gaiil dropping himself by tho slight branch of a 
tree over a ])rccipioo, while the pursuing horsemen art; seen close at 
hand. 

Some of his scenes arc pure genre and of great htimor, as : 

Iboeson in Church Music (18S6): Thu Siispherd of Brittany (1859): ihttum from 
the Fair (1850): Itm Somos (1859): Vedette Gauloise (1809). 

A pupil of Picot, bnt who curly oamostly sought to follow I)ftla- 
oroix and Ohasscriau, Onstave Moreau, has become a ptunter of 
antique soonos. Fur these subjects he developed 
*“1 aptitude while studying at Rnmts. He maintains 
M<d. ’« 4 ,'' 65 . this with a treatment in which, while it demands 
*1 harmony and calm of tranquil lines, and a oertam 

simplicity which makes his works soulpture8(|u«, lie 
takes subjects of struggle, and also gives tho inotlern roaliHtio ful- 
ness of detail — ^an idiosyuorasy which is called an inounsisioney by 
Charles Blano, from whom it evoked tho wonder — 

“ , . . that the same artist both tninmex the grand and yet inundates Itiin. 
self with tho iiUkt, amuswi himself with Uu: puerilitlaiof detail and yst ntistii him- 
self to the regions wham the eye con set* only the enwtmhie. t'mdd we by any 
possibility know tlst inorustations of the lyre with whiclt the jirehistorie Orpheus 
eharnatd kiecioos beasts, or tho detaUisi Sgtinii on the rols's of Mwiea and Jason)' " 

But with his emphatic poetic tdistt*, catt the right. In? deitiwl to 
Moireau to imagine appropriate dutaiis ? since, under a rare |towcr of 
98 
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harmonizing them into unity of sentiment, and subordinating thorn 
to a suave outline, his accessories, however rich and abundant:, can 
hardly “inundate ” but must even aid the clearness of the picture. 
Nor are his calm and his violence antagonistic. The calm is that of the 
quiet consciousness of power of the victor, which natunilly predomi- 
nates in the scene, and has its source either in a superlative heroism of 
spirit if a mortal, or in a higher nature if a god. His Prometheus 
illustrates the fonner ; it is not a Prometheus yielding to the agony 
of the vultures’ wounds, nor a Prometheus violently defiant of Jove, 
but a Prometheus quiet and motionless, heroically surmounting suf- 
fering through hope, his eye fixed on the horizon of a sky, sombre, 
but from which must break the coming day. At times ho has treated 
excessive violence, as the horror of Diomodes Devoured by his Horst'S, 
in 1866. In rendering all that goes to make up the picture tributary 
to its sentiment, in his Phagton Precipitated from his Chariot, for 
instance, and necessarily dragging the entire zodiac with him, ho is 
necessarily turbulent and tumultuous ; and though fond of color lx)tU 
in its briUiancy and delicacy, he makes use of it as a woll-disoiplinod 
auxiliary to significance of expression. Having an indopondont for- 
tune and disdaining popular applause, ho indulges his artistic aim, 
and from the study and labor dovotod to his piotnros, stands among 
the first of the class who elaborate and refine their concei)tionH. 

He burst upon the public in the Salon of 1864 with an (Edtpus 
and the Sphinx, challenging the prevailing pniotico of treating that 
subject, which had been only in tho classic style, for all the euergotio 
romanticism of Delacroix had not made apparent the romantic asixtct 
of classic subjects, though G6rdmoand his noo-grccs hud made roman- 
tic subjects classic. Moreau painted, issuing from a bluish lantl- 
soapo of fantastic rock, tho enigmatical head which (Edipus seetks to 
answer. To tho memory of Chasscriau, tho lustre of whoso short- 
lived art was soon lost in that of Delacroix and Ingres, Moreau 
insoribed in 1865 a very characteristic picture, The Young Man and 
Death. It represents youth with the beauty of tho mortal hotly 
undimmed, and, having just cleared tho threshold of Death’s domain, 
proudly hearing a crown on his head and fiowem in his hand, while 
one of tho genii of Death carries at his feet a torch with the flame 
fading out. He was accorded a place in tho Luxembourg In 1807 
for his Orpheus. In this a young girl, clothed in a blue mho outorkI 
with arohaio embroidery, carefully carries, laid u|ton his lyre, tiie 
head of tho divine Orpheus, which she has picked up among tho 
washings of the tempest on the shores of Thrace. iUl unite, tho 
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landscape and the accossorios, to express melancholy. Other works 
are : 

Tho Minotaur (1865); Jason (1806): Promothoua; Jupitor aiul Kim)i)a (1889): 
Hercules and the Leniasan Hydra ; Salome (1870): Jacob and tho AdkoI ; David; 
Galatea; Helen (1880). 


Loroux devotes himself to antique subjects, and in them shows 
delicate skill and accurate tu’chmologioal knowledge in a charming 
Hoetor L«roux stylo. Ilis ro]»n.«outativo picture in tho Ltixen;- 

(isas- ), Vdftiun. bourg is A Funeral in tho Palace of tho tJmsarK (1884) 
which a procession tiesceiulH a precipitous stairway 
jd el. ' 7 $ 6. u. filled with suulight ; two musicians attend at tho 

L. Hon. ' 77 . right IIc lius woii the title “ Tho Painter of Vestals,” 

and has, indeed, become a devotee of Vesta through his sympathy 
with tho virgins of that goddess, resulting from a thorough study of 
their history. This was induced by his gratitude for tho success of his 
first Halon picture, A New Vestal (V<Tdun Museum, 1H03). Of later 
productions of the subject four are owntsl in America. 

As a result of his studies, ho wrote to tho owner of iiis Trial of 
Aurelia and Pomponiu, Mr. .1. T. Martin of Brooklyn : “Bvciy arti- 
cle of this barbarous law [ruling those virgins | wastieatli, tlic method 
only being varietl. Sometimes they were buried alive, again whipped 
to death. Seventeen girls whose nanuw 1 have coi)ect<Hl is^rislu'd thus, 
and two unfortunate imrointw, Anrelta and Pomponiu, siHtem, wen> 
condemned to death tugetlurr in the ndgn <»f tturucHllu, and buried 
alive for tho violation of their vows.” An important one is Tiio Vestal 
Tuccia (Salon 1874, K. U. 1878), in tho Oorcoran ({allory, Washington. 


It snlist* all onr sympathy with Innoctmca unjustly an'uml, In the silent prntenit 
matip, as, on the ban!» of the Tiber, in a seene of a quiet srt exteenie as Ut ssein 
indiflenmen, tbs aeeiussl Vestal canuMtly holds up a sieva to Ute hmvmui and pnty.i 
to Vesta tliat she may prove her inuucenm. Two <*om|iwilon VMtais {ii»*r to*m a 
corner of a etawde structure with an twgvr interest; otluY iqHioiaiors esniestty 
regard her from various points, Home even from ttH< opiKwite luutk, Tlw whola 
mmo is rendered with an exquisite and ideal Uiauty. OUieni are tlie Hefssd of 
Vestals (Mr. John Jacob Astor); and Danalds (Mr. William W, Astor). 


Luurena after iKiing in 1880 the laureate of the Fine Arte Academy 
of Toulouse, whore he was a fellow pupil with (lot, and after n*eetviitg 
j«»« s»ui t<ur*ni matntetiou in Paris (»f ( lugniet, and Hubwitpiently 

•JSf 'iii' of Hida, made his dfibut at the Salon of IBfdJ 

t. ‘ 7 ^* '* with tho historical subject, The Death of Oato. 

M*«i.H«n.*77i Of u.h«»b,*7S. That year. It will las rttcallcfl, was the one of 
leadjustmoot of art relations, and of tho height of the rvaction agaiuai 
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the classic. He presented the next year the Death of Tiberius, and 
was then deflected in 1864 into a genre picture, After the Ball Sub- 
sequently Bible history chiefly occupied his brush. His earliest art, 
however, had been cheap frescoes of saints in the churches of the 
villages of the Alps, for which he travelled in a cart with a company 
of wandering painters. But at twenty-nine years of ago he won the 
prize in a competition proposed by the oncyclopsedist, Larousao, for a 
picture of The Supper at Beaucaire, 

In August, 1793, Napoleon I., then only a Captain of Artillery, pxil)Iish(Hi at 
Avignon through the travelling printer-in-chief of the army, Aurel do ValeiUH^ a 
broohuro aiming to present the political opinions of the South of France as he 
had learned thorn at a chance supper at Beaucairo, At this his companions at 
table were two Marseilles merchants, a manufacturer from Montpellier, ami a resi- 
dent of Nimes, drawn thither by the anmial fair there, of such antiquity that its 
rights had been confirmed at the commencement of the thirteenth century. 

Each character is finely conceived in this, and tho young ariiat 
gave promise of fine powers of composition, which have since been 
confirmed in his Death of Marceau, which won for him the tlruud 
Medal of Honor and has remained his maBtor})ioco : * 

That republican general, only twenty-seven years of age, has just been kllUxl 
and, clothed in his uniform, the handle of his sabre in his hand, lies u|H>n an 
improvised bed, at tho right of which are seated and weeping three of his felltw 
soldiers, one also a faithful friend. At a door opening at tho left, Austrian officetK, 
the enemies of the day before, now grave, rospocfcful, oven moved, enter to salute 
the French ofiGioer at his funeral. Tho various physiognomit^s an^ well studiitd. 
After the impressionists' treatment of color, Maroeau's uniform of green is swn 
on a red mantle above a figured coverlid, and in tho background a yellow sewnm of 
good value of tone, but criticisod as too im|K>rtant a hue for its plwuj. 

Laurons is an intellectual^^ artist, having a full conception of 
dramatic effects. In the tragic subjects which ho greatly affects and 
which have given him tho title, ** painter of the dead/^ ho mamtains 
quiet conservatism ; ho exaggerates neither expression nor 
and from details, of which he is fond, eolects most felicitouH combi- 
nations. He also skilfully forms historic types from |K)pular con- 
temporary forms, especially of provincial and rustic character. Ilia 
selections from the gloomier side of history are further iUttstriitcd by 
his works : 

Separation of Bertha and Itol)ort tho Vioxm by Order of the Popot Excommuni- 
cation of Bobert the Pious (Luxembourg, 1875t; Fr^«3^gonde; til BtHrgk 

before the Body of Isabella of Portugal. 

* Owned by M, Turquet, Paris, it was exblbltetl In Hew Vork in ISSS, logulher with 
some of the representative works of the impressionists of Paris. 
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Among the younger artists of historical tendencies is F. Itumbort, 
a follower of Puvis de Ohavannes, whoso St. John the Baptist of IfiW 
in the Luxombonrg, and whoso exhibition of 1S86, 
08^^-"*"), p«rT.'!' ' Times of War, executed for the mairie of the fif- 
Mod, *«6, *69, '69. teonth arrondissemont, Paris, are of a beaiitiful and 
3dci.'78; L,Hon.’78. gjmplioity. Ilis treatment 18 skilfully rpul- 

istic and, among his latest works, Tlio End of the Day, of 1886, in which 
the laborers are receiving their hire, is a piece of rustic genre of Iho 
highest lank. But his previous works ai’o almost exclusively historical, 
such as : 


Flight of Nero <1866); OBdipufl and Antigone finding thoBodiCT of Btowdes 
and Polynioes (1866): Ambroiso Partfand the Duke of Nemours (1868): John the 
Baptist; The Fortune Toller (1879): Ohrifit at the Column (Orleans Muwmm, 1876): 
Woman taken in Adultery (1877) : Salome (1880). 


L6ou Olaizo and his father Auguste B. (llaize, a fervid romanticist 
who was his son’s instructor befom ho committed him to (16r6mo, 
exhibit since the dfibut of the younger in 1860 side 
(1843- >. Parti. ^7 at tlio SttlotiH, cuch Tccoivuig both honor 

Mttd. ’«s, '88. ^ and ooziHUro. The younger has adopUnl historical 
utei. vs. L. Hon. '7/. flubjocts. ilo docH uot cfpial tus father in fiuulity 
of brush or iwwer of imagination or brilliancy of fancy ; and his award 
of a modal in 1864 for The Treason of Delilah was condemnod InmuHc 
of the lack of drawing in the picture; but the jury of recomjHmseK, 
then a severe one, in 1866 repeated it for his Christ and the Ten 
Lepers (Ohurch of the White Friars, Paris), and again in 180$ for 
jiortraits. His work of 1877, The B'ugitives, is of distinguished merit 
and success : 


Inhabitants of Athens during skga ant bsing lot down from ths walls by 
ropes. Family groups— a mother in whom toco anxiety is k<wniy depbd^ei close 
to the innocent, happy fare of the infant; a husband about whose neck (ilings the 
more helpless wife and beneath whom hangs his Minor— aro {xiisnd in mid air atwve 
an unseen depth, with their sltadows shaiitty defined by tho moonlight t«t tits wall 
behind thorn. It is full of vigor, giving a flno effecd with simpte ntoans. 


Barrias, “pupil of LCon Oognict” and ono of the Halon “ forty,” 
continues for bis own pupils tho traditions of his musUtr’s tendencies Ui 
olassictam. Ho has boon contmissioiuHl i» decorate 
in fnaco many of tho publio builiUngs of Paris, and 
has had )>icturos purchased for m(»st of tho Mn> 
Boums of Prance, as Tho Kxikw of Tiborias in lh« 
Luxembourg, and The Landing of French Tnxips 
in tho Crimea for Vuimillos. 


ntU jnittih 
<tia>« ). 

PriN dc *44. 

M«d. 3d el. %h 
lit el. i Id cl. *ss 
t. Hoft, 
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Prix de Rome ' 69 , 
Med. let cl, ’73. 

L, Hon. ’81. 


Merson, the pupil of Ohassevant and Pils, with wcll-dcvclopotl 
design and careful study in a very original manner, follows the his- 
Lue-oiivi.r M.r.on torfcal tendency. He has attracted extended notice 
( 1846 - ), Paru. fQj. ]iia Repose in Egypt of 1879, in which the Virgin 

with the child rests in the arms of the Sphinx, and 
which is treated with groat realism. The son of a dis- 
tinguished art critic, his own extended reading affords him a wide 
field of choice of subjects, and ho paints only such scones as have 
impressed him with groat vividness. 

Of the younger artists none show a more constant fealty to the muse 
of history than Roohegrosse, a pupil of Lofobvro and of Boulanger. 

His qualities are an acute and inlolligont aua- 
ceptihility to the groat lessons of history, and 
to all the exaltation of feeling that ihose arouse, 
and also an active and impassioned sentiment 
for living realities ; these lead him to make use of, on appropriate 
occasions, both the classic tradition and actual nature. In 1887, 
for example, his picture. La Curia, or Death of Oassar, was taken 
from Plutarch and treated with olasBic simplicity, while a Salome 
gave occasion for all the rich details of Asiatic sumptuousness. In 
the former, he was enabled by the uncovered Curia to give that pre- 
ponderance of sun and air that in tho contemporary wdiool makes 
the difidoulty of preserving form and modelling so great ami, when 
overcome as here, so effective. Eochegrosse's clearness finely sur- 
mounted it, and throw into admirable relief a well-defined figure in the 
foreground. Other works are : 

Cains Julios Owsar; Vitolliun dragged through tho 8 tn«ts of ihime (188319 
Ajodromaoho (1888) : La Jaeqaorie (1885) : Madness of Nehuchwlnesmr ( 18 W). 


Goorge* Roch«grdfts« 
(conUmporary), Varsaillea 
Mad. 3d ol. '8:^. 

3 d cl, ’83. 

Prlx da Salon '83. 


Other historical painters, chiefly Hors Concours, are ; 

OamOle Bollanger (oontemponiry). I^aris ; pupil of and 

Bouguereau; medal (Id class *75.— Louis B^»roucI (coutempomryK Lyoni* : pupil of 
Gourdet, Bonnat, and Lavastre ; mwlal iJd class *8#^— Fran^ia LrVm licnoti villa 
(1821- ), Paris: pupil of Pioot, and brother of the lan(ls(*ape fuuuter: Prix 
Kome '45; medal 2d class *52, *55 ; ist class *58 ; Legion of Ifmmr niikfadyU 
Dominique Berteaux (contcmiwrary) : pupil of H, Flamlrin, (lalland, ami Batuiry ; 
medal 8d class *8fl; 2d cliw«« *85.— Jarnea Bertrand (1825 - ), f^yons: pupil of 
Perin and 0ml ; has true grace of style and im{)arts a di^p reliKunw sentlmmt to 
many of his worlcs ; mwlal 8d class *61, *89, and *78 Bxp*altlon Unlvomlla; 

I»Ofidon of Honor *76.— Paul Albeit Bernard {(tontempomry), Paris ; Prix d** ttmne 
*74 ; medal ad olasB *74 ; 2d class *80 ; pu|dl of Cabanel and h 
B. P. Bin (182au ). Paris : pupil of (ikisaii and <*ognlet ; Prix da Roma *50 ; morlal 
*65, *69 ; Legion of Honor *78 ; has chiefly deoomted buUdinga both public and 
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privato.— Charles Adolpho Bonnograoo (181*2- 83)» Toti Ion : pupil o£ Gros; mocial 
3d class \39 ; Sd class ^3 ; Ijogion of Honor '67.— Paul ftmilo Boutigny 
tcmporary), Paris : pupil o£ Cabanol ; medal 3d (ilass ’84. — Alfred Henri Brain tot 
(contemporary), Paris : pupil of Bouguoreau ; Prix do Homo ’79 ; modal 3d 
79; 2d class ’85.— Pierre Andr<S Brouillet (contemixirary), Oliarroux : pupil of 
GdrOmc and J. P. Laurous ; medal 3d chijss '84. — Armand Bertx)a (coutomimrary), 
Paris : pupil of A. Millet and Cabanol ; modal 3d (dass ’83. — Ili>mala Oa/4^ 
(t810-’8l), St. B6at: pupil of Ingres; modal 3<1 (duns ’39, ’051; Ltigion of Honor 
70.— L. J. R. Collin (contemporary), Paris: pupil of Cabanol ; nu^kl 2d class 7*1; 
Logionof Honor ’84.— Edmond Leohovalior-Ohovignard (1825- ). Lyons: pupil of 
BriJlling ; modal 8d class ’67 ; rappel W ; Is'gion of Honor ’86.— Louis Oourtal 
(contemporary), Paris: pupil of Cabanol; luwlal Jld class ’73, 74 ; tst class 76.— 
Gustave Courtois (1863- ), Pusey ; pupil of Qdrdmo ; modal 3d class *78 ; 2d cltuw 
’80 ; Munich ’88.— I^^on Lucien Couturier ((‘ontomporary), Miu»on : i>upil of 
Banguin and ('‘abanel ; medal 3d class ’81.— tToseph felouanl Hfmtan (1848- )» 
Paris : pupil of Pils and Ltdunann ; medal 8tl class ’74 ; 2d class '80,— dub's 
Joseph Dauban (1822- ), Paris : pupil of A. I)id>ay ; Dirtn^tor of fcbted of Fine 
Arts at Angers ; medal 'H ; lyogion of Honor W.— Allssrt IMem^ Pawant (cont^un- 
porary), Paris : pupil of J. P. I^tiurens; metial 8tl class *80; 2<l <das» ’86, Mudiel 
Bumas (1812- ), Lyons : pupil of Ingres ; medal ‘Id class *67, *6! ; 1st class TO.— 
Pierre Bupuis (1^51- ), Orleans: pupil of H, Vernet and Cognhd ; m<Hl»l Sbl class 
’84.— Francois Flamong (1859- ), Paris : son of the engraver, l/H»|)old P'lam<*iig ; 
pupil of Calmuel, Ht'klouin, and J, P. Irfiun'iis ; mcHlal 3d class *77 ; Prix du Haloii 
’79.— fimile Foubert (contem{>orary), Paris: pupil of Bonnat, Buhhou, and IL 
L6vy ; medal 3d class ’84); 2d class ’86. —Jean Mlc’hel Prospr G«6rin (18J18-’ >, Paris; 
medal *07; pupil of P. Flandrin,— Adrien Guignet ilBl0-’54) : medal 3d class M4; 
2d class’^; somewhat naturalistic.— Nclie Jmpmmart (1845- ), Paris: mislal 

*08, *60, *70 ; 2d class *78 ; dccorahHl the church at Buwsne, m*ar Paris, in t»04, 
and excellunt in portraltii— Angs Ismis Janot-Langc(lHllV-*72): modal 3d elasa 
’49 ; pupil of Ingres ami Horace Vemefc. whose style and subjccd. of military Inri* 
deni he very much affoctisl and miidcml with great sentiwmnt, - Ismls Jalmot 
(1814- )♦ Lyons: medal 3d class *46; M claas ’69, ’61 ; pupil of Ormd lit Lyons 
and of Ingres in Paris.— Paul l*oulii Jcnoutlct (contemporary* : medal 3<i 
i*,la««TO; pupil of Boulangi^r and lAJfehvre.— Pkrre l^agardo i€fimi(uu|»omry), 
Paris; mwlal 3<i elans ’82; 2d class ’86,— Jisasph Horaphin l 4 iyraud (1834- )* 
I*arochc4iur-Boi« : mNial 2d class *72; Prix de Homo ’03; pufdl of I/mlsm and 
t’ogniet —Julian IjcUlaut (contamjiorary), Paris : nurial 3d ehww 78; 2<l cliiiw 
Ugiou of Honor TO.— Th« vlgorouji pupil of Clahwtiel, A. P, ladioux (1844- >, 

Paris ; medal 2d cla^ 73 ; in 74 UH>k a first class medal, tlm IMx dn Halon, that, 
bring the first time that It was awardi^d, and hail a work» Tim Martynlom of Ht, 
lAwnuicc, placetl in the I^uxembourg,— Francois Joseplii Aim6 de S^ntl (contiun- 
I)ormry),ThiottviUc; medal fid class ’44, TO; fs»giim of Honor ’65.-4uU*s.l*ouiH 
Maohanl (1889- ), Ham|>atti* ; pupil of BallUi, Hignol, and fesdo <lcs Beaux Arts ; 
Prix do Home ’66 ; medal 1st clasH ’72 ; 2d claai ’7H Expottltiim Univomrilc ; l^egion 
of Honor ’78 ; Ids historical palntlngls chlefiy from myihdogy, and is as gracefuHy 
treated as that of the neo-gmcH,— AUm Malgnan (couii^miwrairy), fieaunioiit: 
pupil of No6l and Luminals ; modal fid <dass 74 ; 2d (dass 76 ; 1st class '79 ; 
Legion of Honor TO ; paints somewhat like Lumluais. — Diogine Ulysse Nafiolliiii 
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A EISTOItY OF FRENOE FAUSTTim. 


MaiHojrt (1840- ), Cliauss4e-du-Bois-de-rBcu : pupil of (^omu, Wmloin, and 

Cogniet ; Prix de Borne ’65 ; medal *70 ; 2d class *78. — P. N. Maillot (182^ ), 
Paris : pupil of Drolling and Pioot ; Prix de Rome *54 ; modal *67 ; Legion of 
Honor ’70.— Henri Guillaume Martin (contemporary), Toulouse : pupil of J. P, 
Laurens; medal 1st class *88, by Paolo diMalatosta and Francesca da Bimini.— Paul 
Matbey (contemporary), Paris : pupil of Pile and Cogniet ; modal 3d class *76 ; 2<1 
class *85.— Bugdne H6dard (contemporary), Paris: pupil of Cogniet, Gerduus and 
S, Cornu ; modal 3d class *79 ; 2d class ; paints also genrt^. — Lucien Melinguo 
(1841- ), Paris : pupil of Cogniet and QdrCmo ; modal Ist class *77 j liOgion of 
Honor *80 ; Ms Stephen Maral and the Dauphin (1876) is in the Luxembourg. — 
Jules-Joseph Mcynier (1826- ), Paris : pupil of Delarocho, Oieyro, and Bridoux; 
medal *67 ; 2d class *77 ; also paints genre.— diaries Henri Michel (1817- ), 

Fins : pupil of iloole des Beaux- Arts; medal 8d class *61; modal *65, *67.— Georgt'S 
Moreau de Tours (contemporary), Ivy-sur-Boine : pupil of Cabanel ; medal 2d class 
> 79 , — Aimd-Nicolas Morot (1856- ), Haney: pupil of Cabanel ami ficole d(^e 
Beaux-Arts ; Prix de Borne *78 ; medal 3d class *76 ; 2d class *77 ; Ist class *79 ; 
medal of honor 1880 by exhibition of his Good Samaritan ; one of the »%lon 
“forty** and a son-in-law of GerOrae.— filio Nonclercq (contompomryh Vivien- 
ciennes: pupil of Cabanel ; medal 8d class *8L— Claudius Popolin (eonteini>oniry), 
Paris ; pupil of Ary Scheffer and of Picot ; medal *65 ; Legion of Honor '60.— Jean- 
Andr4 Bixens (contemporary), Saint-Gaudons : pupil of G4r6mo; medial 8d oIhhm *76 ; 
2d class ’81.—Lionel Boyer (contemporary), CliEtoau-du-I^olre : pupil of <*4vl)anel; 
medal 8d class *84.— Charles Auguste Sollior (1880-’82), Nancy; pupil of l#eborgne 
and Cogniet ; medal *05 ; 2d class *72 ; Conservator of Nancy Museum,— Marie 
Anne Rosalie Thdvenin (contemporary), Lyons: pupil of Cogniet and Joseph Paris; 
medal 2d class *49; rappel *69 ; rappel *61.— Bugene Bomain Thirion (1830- ), 

Paris : pupil of Picot, Fromentiu, and Cabanel ; mtKlal *66, *68, ’60 ; 2d clwis 
*78, Exhibition CJnivorsello ; Legion of Honor *62 ; excels in mcxhilling ami 
ildouard Toudouso (1844- ), Paris : pupil of A. I^jloir, Pils, and the l*leolo des 

Beaux- Arts ; Prix de Romo *71 ; medal 8d class *76 ; 2<1 class *77.— Adolphe Weig- 
her (1842- ), Boulay: pupil of Marwlial, CJogniet, and Cabanel ; nuHlal *67,— Jean 
J. Weerts (1847- ), Boubaix; pupil of Fils and Cabanel ; medal 2d clasH *75; 
Legion of Honor *84. 

The following are historical painters who, having laUdy received 
the 3d class medal, are rapidly m route for Hors tJonconra : 

Adolphe Axe (1822-'84), Paris : pupil at Bobert-Fleury ; inwlal Oil *51, *63, 
— Jules-Oyrille Cav4 (contemporary), Paris: pupil of Bemguereau and’l’ony 
Fieury ; medal 8d class *88.— Alphonse fitienne Dinct (ctmtcm|>orary), Paris ; 
pupil of Galland, Bougucreau, and Tony Itolmti-Fleury ; medal Ihi dahs *84 j 
also paints landscapes.— liooiwltl Durangid (routempomry), ; pupil of 

H. Vemet; medal 8d class *86.— Juh^s Ferry (IH44- ), Bordeaux : pupil of John 
Lewis Brown and Cabanel ; medal 3<J class *86.— f*a«l OroUettm (contamfsimry)* 
Selgnolay: pupUof Bonnat; medal lid class *86,— Paul Alexandre AlfM Uroy 
(contemporary), Paris : pupil of Cabanel ; medal M ahm *82.— Antonin 
(contemporary), Lyons: pupil of FalguMre, and well known im a soulpior ; luerlal 
3d class *88.— Victor fimllo Prouvd (contemporary), Nancy: pupil of C^nel ; 
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medal 8d class '86.— Alfred Paul Marie de Richemont (contemporarj)> Paris : pupil 
of Bin and Michel; medal 3d class ^86.— P. L6on H, Ruol (contemporary), Paris: 
pupil of Pils; medal 3d class ’80.— Stanislas Torrents (contemporary), Marseilles : 
pupil of Couture; medal 3d class *75.— Gabriel Tyr (1817--*68), St. Paul de Mona : 
pupil of Victor Orsol, whom he assisted in the decoration of the Cha|)el of the Holy 
Angels at Notre Dame do Loretto (begun 1886) Edouard Vimont (1^6- ), Paris : 

pupil of Cabanel and Maillot ; medal 8d class *88. — Pharaon Abdon Ltk>n do 
Winter (contemporary), Bailloul : pupil of Cabanel, J. Breton, and Colas ; medal 
dd class ’88. 

The following arc painters of history and gonro : 

Paul Joseph Blanc {1846- )♦ Montmartre (Paris) : pupil of Bin and Cabanel ; 
Prix do Romo ’67 ; modal *70 ; Ist class *72 ; 2d class *78 Exhibition Univorselle ; 
Legion of Honor *78 ; his Perseus (1870) is in the Luxembourg,— iidouard Thi'k)- 
phile Blanchard (1844-’79) : pupil of Pi(‘.ot and Gros ; won Prix de Romo in *68 
after being second in the competition of ’67 and third in that of ’66 ; ttu*dal 2d 
class *72 ; 1st class *74.— Piorm Nicolas Brisjw^t (1810- ), Paris : pupil of Pict>t 

and £(K)le des B<»aux-Arts ; Prix de Romo *40 ; medal 2<1 clitss *47, ’55 ; 1 region 
of Honor ’68.— Joan Charles Oazin (t^ntemj>orary), Samor : pupil of I^ecoq de Bois- 
baudran ; medal l«t class *80 ; Legion of Ilonor *^,— Alb<Tt ^klouartl (1845- ), 

Caon: pupil of Conm, GdrOmc, Cogtiiet, and of J. K. Delaunay; miulal 8d class *82 ; 
2d class ’85.— fitlonne Gautier (cont4mifK>rary), Marseilles ; pupil of Chantigny ; 
medal 2d class ’78 ; Isi claw *78; U^giou of Ilonor 71,— Franyids Desir^ l4au/^ 
(1828- ), Marommo ; pupil of Picot ; mwlal Jkl class ’51 ; 2d class *55 ; rappel *50; 
modid Ist class 61 ; rapjjol ’68; Legion of Honor *65,— Uis son and pupil, Gtrorges 
Lattg4o (contemporary), Montiyiliers : pupil also of Jf’lls and I-sfhmann ; follows 
J . Breton’s subjects ; modal 8d (dass *80, — Alexis Joseph Mmserollo (1826- ), Paris ; 
pupil of Dupuis and Oleyre ; modal 8<l class ’57, *59, *61 ; Is‘gioit of Honor *70 ; 
Officer *70 ; paints chleBy historical and mythological gtnire.— Kmiwt BarthMrmy 
Michel (1880- ), Montpellier ; pupil of Pi(H>i and Calmel; of great promise ami 
talent ; PHx de Rome *60 ; medal *70 ; tj&0on of Honor *80,— Dominique Papety 
(16l5-*49), Marseillee: pupil of Cogniet and iftcole dea BitauxArts ; PH* de Romo 
'36, — AnatoJe Vely (18^*82) ; pupil of Vaienchmnos A(wlomy of Hlgnol in Paris 
and of il^cole dos Beaux- Arht ; medal 8d olufm 74 ; 2d olatM W,— Mart?el Verdier 
(1817-56), Paris: pupil of Ingres and iSloolo des Beaux-Arts ; modal 3d ciaHS *37 ; 
2d class *48, 

MILITARY PAINTKIUL 

Military painting is olassocl as a form of tlio historioal Tho 
Franco-German War of 1870-71 supplied the incentivo whioh^ find- 
ing technical skill dcveloi)od to hand> twatod a class of strong military 
paitttors of the last years of this period giving themselves ontindy to 
military subjeots. For the entire esmtury Fmn<;e bad not Inam with- 
out distinguished paintt»rs of battle scanos. Davids Baron Ocrard, 
Baron Gros, GSricaulL Carl and Horace Vemot had illusimtiHl th« 
military achiovemouts of the Itopwl)li(} mul First Kmpirt^, as Meissonier 
more recently lia<i turned back to do, and Yvon, Frotais and Armand* 
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A mSTOItY OF FRFNCE PAmTINQ. 


Dumaresq recorded the aohievemonts of Napoleon III., but this wiua 
but one of their several classes of subjects. Now, young painters throw 
themselves into battle, and from their painful personal experience 
depicted with great realism battle scenes and army life. A large 
number of artists indeed, as Bastien-Lepage, Dotaillo, Vibert, Jacquot, 
Ouvillior, De Nouville, Eegnault, Olairin, Lcroux, Barrias, formed an 
Artists’ Battalion. 

Contemporary military painting is greatly modified by the con- 
temporary demand for accuracy of detail. Since tho truth of ouch 
assumed historical statement must bo assured before attention can bo 
given to pictorial effect, loss extended representations arc given ; but 
these realities of detail produce most impressive effects. Tho magni- 
tude of modem warfare has also led to the representation of side 
issues, of incidents of soldier life, of skirmishes, rather than, as by 
Gerard and Gros, of tho panoramic display of tho entire Imttle. Con- 
spicuous among modern military painters are Detaille, Do Nouville, 
Beme-Bollocour, Protais, and Dumaresq, while tho brush of Plulippo- 
teau is still wielded with his wonted skill. Of these tho younger 
ones, fresh from the battles of 1870 and 1871, now havo tho greater 
prominence, Detaille, tho youngest, loading all ; but in an historical 
account they must give precedence to earlier painters. 


Philippoteau, a “pupil of Oogniot,” belongs to tlie generation just 
passing away. He did not entirely confine himself to battle atwncs, 
H«nri Em«nu«i Fsiix uumber of them he painted is vtuy largo. 


FhlllppoUau 
(»8i5-'84)i Parli, 
Mtd, 3d cl. *37, 
Med. itt el. '40. 
t, Hon. '45* 


In 1875 ho exhibited a Charge of tiio French (fuiras- 
siers at Waterloo, and in 1876 Charge of English 
Heavy Cavalry at Balaklava, now in the Unyal Aca- 
demy, London. His Ijouis XV. on the IkitlefioUl 


of Eontenoy is in the Luxembourg. 

Yvon, a pupil of Delarocho, was a painter of history and portrait 
at tho opening of this period, and took a first class medal at its first 
Salon, having but three years Ijofore exhibited bis first pict»m» otiiei* 
Adolph* Yvon than jjortrait, Christ Expelling the Meruhaata 

0817 - ). E.ehwm.r. ftom tho Tomplo, of 1845. Postlhjlays inKHs- 

uld! Hen. 'sT^ ’ * ' wluch ho had atndied from the mlity tho 

f u' . u « before ; Ilussian Peasaota’ Dance ; Tartam 
on. 55! . . on. 7 . L^bianka makiag Tea ; and drawings of tho 
personified qualities, Anger, Luxury, Avarice tmd Gluttony from 
Dante’s Inferno in tho elevated style required, showed for tho two 
Sdons of 1848 and 1849 diverse powers and two distinct styliM, tlm 
allogorio^ and the natoridLitia In 1850 these wore again utanifeetedl 
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by figures of the nine Muses and the continuation of designs from 
Dante ; Envy, Pride, and Indolence, with the Battle of Koulikorom, 
1378. This revealed his aptitude for military painting, and won for 
him, at once, official commissions for the gallery of Oompidgno. The 
First Consul Descending Mount St. Bernard appeared in the Salon of 
1853, and by the painting of Marshal Noy in the Eotroat from llnssia 
and Le Teleguo Eusse of 1866 ho won a decoration and the apiK)int- 
mont to join the army of the Crimea to paint the incidents of that 
war. Of those are his three greatest works, pictures thou of unusual 
dimensions ; they were warmly applauded by the public, for they 
memorialized what had boon first, their solicitude, and then, their 
joy, tho conquering of the key to Sebastopol ; but they wore much 
discussed by the critics, all of whom, however, pronounced them 
of wonderful composition and invention. They wore of tho natuml- 
istio stylo of Horace Vornot, and in them, as in Vemot’s works, impor- 
tance is given to Booming trivialities. They won for tho artiist tho 
Grand Modal of Honor. They wore Tho Captnro of tho Mulakoff 
(1857): The Gorge of tho Mulakoff (1869) ; and Tho Wall of the 
Malakoff (1850). Ivon gave, in 1857, two repnstontativo pictures of 
tho Battle of lukorman, painted from skotohus taken on the spot ; one 
is a series of tho actual incidents of tho strife, and though thorofont 
not a conventional battle-piwo, gives the impression of an actual 
battle •, tho otlior is the Bussians in Kotroat, in which tho Muscovite 
columns that in tho first picturo drop down in tormkts from tho 
mist-euvolopod irUIs, ore flying in the same November air before tho 
victorious arms of tho allied forces. 


An immense canvas, Tho XTnited Btates of Amortoa (Halon 1876), 
ordonsl of Yvon by tho late A. T. Stewart and covering one end 
of tho ballroom of tho Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, illustrates 
his other style, tho symbolioal. Twonty-four figures, represtmting 
tiie States, are grouped around a central one lupresuntiug the Ke- 
publio. 

Armand-Dumarosq, after instruction in Coninro''B studio, tltrough 
ch«iM esouMd Arm.nd.0um.r.»q aocompauymg in 1864 tho army to Algiers 
u*** hocame a i«unter of military 

-eij of.T^ HM. -st. genre. Before that time ho bod painttsl 


oi. s«. -ss. chiefly religious history, m ; 


<%rist (1800, ehuroh of DOla): 8t, Komanl I>n«cl>ing a CniMklci (1800): 
Ifaityrdom of St. Peter (1868, C^titodnit of Cmu) : He then spiieared (185Q) wil^ 
bMditmi Tito Attributes of tbe Arts and rieintioes, two mititaiy piatan!*, Tho Soeond 
iSonaTos to Ambush, and Diwth of Uenotal Jlirgunor. 
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A SISTOBY OF FJRBNCM PAINTING. 


From tliat time almost every year he has exhibited a military 
piece, twenty-six in all, such as : 

The Battles of Solferino (1869 and 1865) : Day before Holferino (1869) : Day 
before Austerlitz (1869). 

Since the recent movement of the impressionists he is counted in 
their ranks. His military inspiration has been broad enongh to load 
him back to the American Battle of Saratoga (1879), and the Surren- 
der of Yorktown (1875). Ho also in 1873 painted The Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Protais is the annalist of the Crimean and Italian Wars, to both 
of which he followed the French armies, as well as of the more recent 
Franco-German contest. His Morning before the Attack and The 

Paul Ai.x.nd,. Prot.u Oombat in tho Salon 

(i8a8- ), p»ri.. of 18G3, and also in the iJmversal Ex- 

M*d’ I *"' 8 r u^‘ ” hibition of 1867, arc two of hia most 
* ' ^ ^ ' important works. ' Ho is full of gentle 

feeling, shown in both his choice of subject and in his troatniont, as 
in his Burial in the Crimea ; his Female ^ntinel of 1801 and his Sol- 
diers’ Hight March of 1870, in which no movement of tho weary limlm 
for aught but dire need is made as the figures pass in a ghostly, weird 
way through the shadows of night. Ho iirosonts soldiers in a manner 
which makes ns feel tho common humanity which they sliani with 
ns ; tho relations of the individual not licing lost in the clamor and 
confusion of battle. Ho shows them as men in their itood of rest, 
their efforts for shelter behind a hill or tree, and as soldiers in their 
quick alacrity to reform for tho march on to the battle front. His 
Square Battalion was purchased by tho Govenmiont fnmi the Salon 
of 1886. 

Bonio-Bollooonr formerly painted landscape and genre, but now 
paints modem warfare in its actual incident, and often gives pifttures of 

Prosper Bsrna-Spllieeur ® battle in Wlticll but One Umiy 18 

( 1838 - ), B»uioBn«.tur.M.t. visUilci, m Is frequently the fact. 

M.d. -«91 ...cl. '7Pi JSC. -is E. u,i u. hp.. •,». Lo Uoup d« CaiKHi, a pietttTO 

of this class, the men and officers are |H‘ering through the smoke to 
see the result of tho firing of a gun. Ho jiainted a picture of Tho 
Engagement of the Artists* Brigade at Maimaison, in which ho gave 
many portraits of tho artists ; OuvilUcr is mtpporied by companiunH ; 
Leroux is wounded ; Jaquet eager to fire a last shot. By his accu- 
rately painted oarth-works and hurrieailtm, and his hnekgruunds {minted 
> Tbe Bmperor p*ia S!I 6 , 00 U for Uie two from tt» iMon of ISOS. 
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from miniature models, made from pen and ink sketches taken <luring 
the war, he supplies the truth of detailed accessories domaudod by 
the age. In the Salon of 1881 ho gave The Attack on the OIiAteau 
de Montb^liard, in which the surprised Prussian sentinel lies dead in 
the foreground, and the French creep up in a long file towards the 
fortifications. 

Of the two close competitors for the leadership in the later mili- 
tary painting, Dotaille, ten years the junior, somewhat surpasses 
Do Nouvillo, who has now, moreover, dropped out of the ranks 
(1885). Detaillo entered tho-studio of Mcissonier in 1805, immediately 
^tor receiving the degree of Bachelor at tho Lyooe Napoleon. II© 

was in full synjpathy with that master’s 
Xs-^'^P*^*'**'** °***'"* detail, and is, indeed, conspicuous 

Mtd. '« 9 ,’' 7 o; adei. '7a. amoug tho paiutots foud of mioroBcopio 

H.d.'’Hom '8?*' treatment. His work responds to the eye 

“like tho famous general, who, upon tho eve 
of battle, said : ‘ Wo are ready, quite ready ; wo do not miss a gJiitor 
Dutton.’” But, using infinitesimal finish only as a moans, Detaillo 
aims at and achieves a far broader artistw! result than many others 
of tho photograi)hio painters. When, in 1870, he took up arms in aid 
of his invaded country, he served as secretary tt> General Appert, who 
was making topographical plans of the seat of war and the positions 
of the Prussians. But Detaillo, mindful of his art, would oven, when 
drawn to fire upon tho enemy, bo stion a moment after sketcliing inci- 
dents or seenes of his surroundings. Before the war ho ha<l exhibited: 


A Nook in Moissonier’s Studio ; Crusaders Shoeing their IIorM>8 on 
the Rood ; Halt of tho Infantry (IHOB), and During Drill in 

Gamp Bt. Maur (1860). The last, painted at twenty-one, gained for 
him his first modal ; high prais<i from those erities of authority, 
Theophilo Gautier, Edmond About, and Paul Maiiti! ; and more 
orders than he eonld execute. It confirmed the milihiry tendenoim 
of tho pencil skotohes of his school days, which hiul ended hut four 
years l>ofuro. It showed a photographic exactness of ntpr(slttciii>n, 
missing no line nor mass of light or sluule, and a gmat ability in 
depicting both horse and man. But, as yet, there is no skill of com- 
jKisitiun, no balancing of parts, no gradation of Hignificimct)>-.NimpIy 
reproduction. The officers during the rest light their cigars, arntngu 
their accoutrements ; the privates shmd by, or sit on their knupsistks, 
smoke their pipes, rofmslt themselves from their canteens, or take a 
bite of soldiers’ bread. Thus the war found DetiuUe in skill of tech- 


nique lutd by bent of talent ready tor the vivid depicting of its events 
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A HISTORY OF FRENCH FAINTTNC. 


so personal to every Pronchman. Pact did not allow him to paint vio- 
tories for the Prench ; feeling did not permit him to paint them for 
the Prussians. It suggested a series of sarcastic but tnithful pictures 
of exact finish, correct color, and artistic composition, and though 
maintaining always his great qualities, sobriety, precision, and simple 
dignity, keenly characterizing the nationality of the soldiers, and de- 
picting the fanlts and foibles of the conquering army. Those found 
most welcome reception by the people. Our Conquerors, of 1873, one 
of them, won him a modal. Loan horses draw a four-wheeled eart 
loaded with pillage — ^furniture, pictures, and bric-d-brac. Prom this, 
Prussian soldiers are making sJtlos to the Jewish traders whf> huvo 
followed them out of Paris. So much had this feeling impressed him 
that for the graceful decoration required for a fan ho designed I’lie 
Disappearance of the Clocks, and represented a swarm of PrusKuuis 
growing smaller as they recode into the distant sky, with winged heels 
and a clock under each arm. His war scenes, whioli comprise nil his 
art since the war, imply rather than represent the activities anil suf- 
ferings of battle, being preparation for it, or the oonswpicnces of it, 
or times of rest from it. Of this restrained and suggestive treatment 
his Salute to the Wounded, of 1877, the chivalry of tlio Prench to the 
Germans, owned, like many of his best canvases, in this comitry, is 
an implication of the horrors of battle ; his Movement of Troops, 
of 1873, is a representation of the gay starting out, and implies battle 
to bo, rather than depicts battle that is. His I^assing lti>gimcnt, 
of 1876, is not only famous, but, in its widespread reproductions, 
universally familiar (Metropolitan Museum, New York). 

Having become Hors Oonoours and an Oflleer of the fji^gion of 
Honor, Dotaillo docs not seek the Salons. Of his later prixltictions 
The Evening of Rosonville, August 10, 1870 (1884), a landscHiHi of 
great truth of detail, presonts, in a picture ton or twelve feet long, a 
village street alter a buttle. Thu light of the setting sim crimsoning 
tlm peaks and windows of the houses, and the incidents of vcgelaf ion 
quietly continuing unchecked by the shook of battle, womlerfully 
onhanoo the impression of tha disturbing nature of war. 

His Defence of Ohami)igny (Dwemlwr, 1870), prommntaal byhim> 
self his mafltcri>ieco, hangs with the I807~Prii*dland of Ids iH'lovct) 
master in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, the giftof Mr. llewty 
Hilton. The Soldiors' Dream, of IK88, won for him thu Medal of 
Honor, and this sward of his fellow artists was bestrewed by bis 
esteemed masters hand, a cause of mutual gratulation. The enemy, in 
its venerable chief, the Emiwn^r William, yielded, it not to Fnmoh 
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arms, to French art, as represented by him and the lamented I)e 
Neuville, and had in his bedroom, the only pictures there, engrav- 
ings after these two artists, and under one of them his Majesty hud 
written, with his own hand, “ Homage from the victor to the van- 
quished.” 

De Neuville was an “ otat-major attachd ” during tlio war, and so, no 
more than Detaille, depended upon abstract conceptions for the aspects 
. M of battle, but for himself saw an inexhauetiblo 

(i 83S-’85), St. om.r. vunoty of opisodo, every detail of the sad history 

M«^ 3d el. '59 i ad el. ' 6 i. Qational dofoat. Dcstinod by his familyfor a 

. on. 73, . . on. I. p^gj. |.Jjq JjQ ^ 

diploma for Bachelor of Arts, but his predilection for the artist’s pro- 
fession led him unhesitatingly to forego the comfortable and easy 
life his homo would have afforded and, without resources, seek tho 
art privileges of Paris. lie there took counsel of Yvou and Bellang6, 
and upon the recommendation of BellangC ontoreil tho studio of 
Pioot. lie had already smquired skill in clniwing, manifested in a 
Naval School (for a time h<i had planned to bo a sjiilor), and been told 
by his Professor of Drawing that he would never be anything hut a 
painter. Tho support illustrations now afforded emiblod him to wait 
to loam his profession carefully, and then with dignity also, although 
tho professional painters taunted him with being only an illustrator, 
to await purchasers. Ouisot’s History of Framx', The Tour of tho 
World, and Jules Olaretie's History of tho Flag arc among his works 
of illustration. Ho made his dSbut in tho Bulon of IBfiO with Tho 
Fifth Battalion of Chasseurs, and won a third class modal. Huucoss 
thus greeted him at tho portal of his career. But it Inicamo a strug- 
gle, whoso offoots the great success of his last fifteen years never fully 
offocod, to remove the iinprossion that ho could not uxoetHl tho limi- 
tations assigned to an illustrator. Knorgy and industry resnitod after- 
ward in an abounding prodnotion, in whioh ho was further encour- 
aged by the purohaso for tho Mushe do Dijon of his Attack at Magtmta 
(1864). Tho Bivouac Boforo Lo Bourgtit (1872, Vamlerbilt Oallory) 
is of groat merit. That hamlet near I*uris had fallen for the soooml 
time into the hands of tho Prussians, when therti was foutul in a 
church a band of akmt twenty Frouch soldiers, wiiii eight ofUcers, 
still resisting. The picture repwtsonts tho survivors carrying out in 
a chair their wounded commander. The figures arc all imrtraita. 
Tho general tone of tho pioturu is gray, but vory effective, sltowing 
a grasp of pictorial clomouts oombiniHl with the porsoital exprotsdott 
of the artist 
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De UeuTille does not equal Dotaillo in design, nor is ho a partic- 
ularly fine colorist, but ho excels in depicting dramatic a8i)0ots. Ilis 
treatment differs from Detaillo’s in toying with no suggestions, but 
portraying tho thick of the fight when battlo is so intense that there 
are no salutes for tho wounded, no regard for the dead, nor even care 
for the dying. Events compelled him, like Dotaillo, to depict cour- 
age in misfortune. Ho was a thorough Frenchman, and allowed his 
national sympathy to express in caricature tho grim fierceness with 
which he characterizes tho Prussian soldiers. IIo said, “ I have not 
painted the Germans of gentlo mien and manners bccauBo i,hoy wore 
not so ; the thought makes mo shudder,” and ho caught with remark- 
able power almost undofinable national oharactoristics. Hia keen 
study of their soldiers led oven tho Gormans to appreoiato his art. 
The Last Cartridge, painted in 1873, showing tho wounded soldier 
supported against a wall to fire a last shot, was full of the sentinmnt 
of heroism in defeat, and it, with Lo Bourgot, formed two impressive 
pages in honor of soldiers when vanquished : a “gloria victis.” His 
Defense of Borke’s Drift is an incident of tlio Zulu war i>aiuted on an 
order from the Queen of England. It is full of action, the Knglish, 
in their red coats in tho foreground, a surgeon dressing tho woiituled 
at one side. An Incident of tho Pronco-Prussian War, painted 1KK3, 
shows a band of tho conquering Germans cutting tho winw «tf the 
telegraph (owned by Mr. 1). 0, Lyall, Brooklyn). One standH upon 
his horse, which is steadied hi its place by several others, amt «!eals 
doughty blows with a sword upon tho two lines passing in either 
dirootion from the top of the pole. It Is tho last blow, ftir tho last 
wire is parting. Groups and individuals of the country {Hioplo Itaik 
on, showing satisfaction or chagrin according to their nationality. 

De Nouvillo died, May 20, 1885, a very painful death, prm'dt'd 
by partial paralysis. His marriago with Mile. Marieohul, a Is'BUtiful 
and brilliant actress, who had loft tho stago for him andahumlttll his 
struggles for twenty-live years, took place on his doath-l«Hl. II** and 
Dctaille were always on most brotherly terms, aacl puintttd together 
in 1881 tho most celebrated of those gigantic optical illusions, tho 
circular panoramas, tho subject Iming the Buttle of Ghampigny. 

Other military paintcra, chiefly of tho early i»art of this |>eriod 
under Kapoleon III., are : 

Jean Adolphe BeauoA (I8t8-'75), Peris : puiUl of C. Baxia ; !M close *81 : 
legion of Honor '04.— Julw Vincent Alfrwi Itigo (IHIO- ), I'oris! {oipil of <-■*«. 
Diet ; medel 8d olaas ’57 ; 2*i olew *6fl ; nnn**! IH end 'Sit,— Ange I*. Jettet-ldwge, 
who besidea htetory etao painted very ttmchlng inchlcnte ut hetUe, 
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Among painters of tho later battles are : 

£mile Antoine Bayard (1837- ), La Ferta-sons-Jouarre : pupil of Oogniot; 

Legion of Honor ’70 ; also paints genre. — ^itienno Beanmetz (contemporary), Paris ; 
pupil of Cabanol and Boux ; modal 3d class '80. — HugOne Bollangcr (1887- ), 

Bouen : pupil of his father, L. II. Bollangor (18l0-’68), tho historical paints'r, and 
of Picot. — Henri Louis Dupray (1841- ), Sedan : pupil of Pils and ('.ogniot ; medal 
3d class ’73 ; 3d class ’74 ; Legion of Honor ’78 ; stands high in Iho modem school ; 
paints, like Detaille, no actual engagements. — Gaspard Gobaut (1814- ), Paris : 

modal 8d class ’47 ; Legion of Honor ’71 ; also paints landstajK). — Joan Ghturlcs 
Langlois (1789-1870), Beaumont-on- Ango: pupil of Girodot, Gros, and H. Vomet", 
painted chiefly in tho early jieriods of the century, but in this, at the age of clghty- 
one, tras made Commander of tho Logion of Honor ; ho bocamo a colonel in the 
army 1830. — Also others with whom history prodominatta, ns Lc Blant and B«u» 
tigny («. Historical List). 

LANDSCAl’JB AND MABINB PAINTEItfl. 

By tho high quality of its landscape with figures and animals, the 
continuing power of tho French school in landscape might he sJiown, 
were it necessary to turn from tlie many artists of pure landscape, 
worthy products of tho impulsion of tho preceding period, which has 
boon eoasclesaly developing a fooling for tho beauty of cxtornul nature 
and its changing phenomena. To them tho liquid, molting HCimns 
of Oorot have furnishotl a terra firma, tho disputed ground of IIouh- 
Boau has become a firm foothold from which they roach liighur for more 
extended effects, llotaining tho aim of unity of impression, and with 
simplicity making artistic effect their pur}K«e, the present painters 
of landscape are far advanced in tho tnio artistic spirit of art for art’s 
sake, in an appeal to tlio symiiathotic imagination rather than by any 
conquest of tiKshnical difficulty. But landwaiw proi>er at tho Salons, 
notwithstanding the charming synthetic effects oven then attaincul 
by tho French laudscupists, took a place secondary to nuitio and other 
forms of genre, as a surrounding to which, daring the high tide of 
that class of art, pictures of Iandscai>c wore chiefly hung. It is far 
otherwise now : conquering Nature not only rules at tho Halous in 
landscape prtjpor, Init tho touch of her soventignty is seen in every 
form of art A “ sensation of landsoapo ” prevails there. Bongtie* 
rean shows his Aurora hovering over a scene of tho morning all suffic- 
ing in itself. Bitsnartl makes tho nature that night offers in its 
starry sky tlio imckground of his decorative work, Tho Kvening of 
Life. Even allegory and portraiture seok some eontributions from 
nature ; her sky, her sunset, her foliage, her flowers, or Iier waves. 
Under this imwor now theories are rapidly developing and most subtle 
39 
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analyses maturing the treatment of light in art, the most marked 
being that practised by the impressionists. Besides l?milo Breton and 
iSmilo Basticn-Lepage, an architect, but also an occasional painter of 
landscape, whoso works, in connection with those of their brothers, 
go to prove that the truthful interpretation of nature is a gift in 
those families, there are many pure landscapists. Fifteen at least 
were chosen by the Oommission for the Decoration of the Paris H6tel 
de Villo (May, 1887), for works upon the panels of the grand stair- 
cases. They are : Bernier, Binot, E. Breton, Busson, Oharnay, 
Dolahaye, Demont, Oosselin, Ilanotoaus, XielitWre, l5mile Michel, 
Pointolin, EaflEaolli, Yon, and Zubor. But amid all tho tendencies to 
pure improBsiouism in landscajm, attempts are being made to renew 
the Prix de Borne for Historical Landscape, abolished in 1863. To 
tho urging of this by tho Superior Council of Fine Aris in 1885, the 
Minister pleaded the lack of finances, and in 1887 twenty tlurtisand 
francs wore contributed for that purpose by a private citiiisen, M. 
Haumont. 


Biuet is so close an imitator of nature as at times to give the very 


Victor J. B. B. Binot 
(oonto), Rouon. 

M*d. 3d of. '83 ; ad qI. 'dd. 


tone of reality, as in his Morning at Ht. Auhiti 
(1886) ; la Pluio and Summer Morning (1886) ; 
Afternoon of Soptember at St. Aubin (18871. 


But he does not forgot the appeal to fooling above !ill realism as sm-li 


simply. 


Busson, a pupil of Fnuwjais and llfimond, has since 184(1 exhibit i'd 
forty landscapes of groat power, of which Tho (htmoktwper Botunmig 
chnriM Button (186(1) is tu the Luxoiuhourg, and n (dturiu- 


(t 83 a-< ), Montoiro. 

M«d. sd ol. '55; r«p. ' 57 # ' 59 i ‘83 
M«dt 'd/; tit ol. *78. 


ing Itofore the Shower was in the Salon of 
1883. llis qualities imt hrt'adth and fnasltim 


L. Hon. ’SS; Of. '87. of 

proting nature’s sentimont. 


execution ami marked jwwer of intt'r' 
With this ho maintains cIoho and afroo- 


tionato alliance by living in his native village the greater portion of 
tho year, and reproducing its pictureaquo 

Le Poittovin, called Poidovin, has Ixion distinguished in land«iea|a‘ 
and marine, tis well as in genre. A full atfeunnt of his work is 
given under Bustic Genre. 

Harpignios, a pupil of Achard, mmie his fh'tbut in 18r>3 in U»« Hue 


H»nr) Kurplffttit 
(tStp- ), 

M«d. '68, '68, *68; 3d of. 
L, Hpn. '75; Of. '85* 


of |>oeti(5 landsoutKS and soon demaustnthai his 
worthiness to stand iu tho first rank as an 
artist both in water color and oti. As such 


M«d. phiit., p»„ 'Tfl. appears in tho Luxembourg in six works. 

Evening on the Oampagna (1886), which also eumnuiudetl a modal ; 
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The Wolf’s Jump (1877), of which there is a replica in the Orleans 
Museum ; The EiTer Aumanco and A Bonovolont Public (1874); The 
Valley of tho Aumanco and Oaks of Chdtoau-R6nard (1875). Only 
throe years before this distinguished purohaso by tho government this 
now highly honored artist appeared in tho first exhibition of tho 
Salon of tho Rojootod, but was so much incensed at tho occasion as 
to destroy the refused picture. His landscapes aro broadly treated, 
with groat firmness of touch ; are full of truthfulness, light, and 
groat vigor of color. One of his most poetic landscapes, a Moon- 
light, is in tho Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. Ho is 
“ lo pfiro ” of tho jury both in ago and tho respect ho commands in 
that body. 

S6g6, a pupil of Piers, painted with a sober e.tocution in largo 
Aax.ndr# s 4 sd picturcs luminous compositions, such iwi Furzo in 
' Blossom (187C, rjuxonibourg), and Tho Moor (188.1), 
M«d. 3 d'oi*' 7 VE!u. in whioli tho pink and yellow tints of tho heath and 
L. Hon. '74. futzo coutniHt witli tivo gray of tho barren rotiks. Ho 

rendered with groat truth the poetic gloom and improssivonoss of tho 
moors of lower Brittany in siinplo and attrimtivo style. 

Yon, tho pupil of Lfguion, paints ftinoo 1878, before which ho 
Edmond Chofiot Von was a wood ojigravcr, those dmainy pieturoB which 

3 d''oi**'ra*"'*'*'* French synthetical treatment of landsoaiH) ena- 
Mod! ad el. ' 7 #. bh«j him to luako of tho environs of Paris. Such 

L. Hob. 'm. ij, i|[a Htvor Karo (1882) in tho Luxomlniurg. His 

Montmartre (to which distriot of Paris ho clings) of tB70 was one of 
his most improssivo works. 

“Tho painter of Normandy scenes, ” Polouso, wins all sufiragoa 
for his talent, which produces charming tandscapos with inn's of great 


Lfon G. Poiouio accuracy of drawing, and while his clouds aro 

>78 cold, thoy aro emphatically thodouds 

ad"ci.* 78 E!d!' " ’ of tho region. After giving much timo to tho 

“®"‘ Obovrouso Valloy, which oomjiotos with Barhiwn 

for painters* favor, ho has dovolopod a devotion for Brittany, whore 
ho lias nt>w settled. He has Oemay iu January (1B79) in tho Lux- 
omlmtirg. 

Bernier, tho pupil of Jj. Flenry, has exhibited since 1870 about 


CftmillA IJdrninr 


thirty landscapes of groat merit. In them he 
ovincos a symiMtthy with the is*etry of tho mawhy 


‘ *** *' I»ndo8 ** of Brittany nither than with the scsen- 

ory of his native Alsace. January iu Briita&y 
(1872) is now in tho Luxembourg...' 
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Hanoteau was a pupil of Gigoux, and is one of the most skilful of 
Hector H»noto»u dotail-loviug roalists. lie lias exhibited 

( 18 * 3 - ), Docile (Niivro). in all tho Sulons sinco 1856, and has become 
Mod. '« 4 , ' 68 . ’ 69 : L, Hon. ' 79 . qjjq gjf ^jjg Jiying artists of thc Luxcmbourg 
by his pictures. The Village Pond, of 1870, and his Progs, of 1 875. 
He has occasionally exhibited portraits. 

Guillemot is a pupil of Corot and Oudinot. Though his first 
appearance was in 1872 his picture of 1874, Bcrcy in December, found 

J..„ Boptioto Antoin. Guiiiom.t « ^ho Luxombourg. He illustratoH 

(contemporary), oisa. YOty happily what a pupil of Oorot WHB ac- 

Mad, add. *74. '7«; Hon. *80. to namolyt that that. ma»tor"8 

practice was to make his first aim tonality, and when all tho tones 
had fallen into true relations, he considered the picture substantially 
finished. 

Other pupils of Oorot who follow more or less his pcwtical style 
are : 


Louis Auguste Auguin (1834- ), Rochefort, but Hres at Bordeaux ; pupil of 
Cogniet and Oorot; medal 8d class '80; 3d class '84; medal at Vicuna 78.*— Pierm 
Emmanuel Bamoye (contemporary), Paris: pupil of Corot, Daubigny, and Bonnat; 
medal 8d class 77; ^ class '84.— Alexandre Defaux (11KS6- ), Palin: medal M 

class74; 2d class 'TSjLogion Honor '81, — CamilleH. I)elpy((’ontemjx>rary). doiguy; 
pupil of Daubigny and Oorot ; medal 8d class '84. — Leon Flahaut (1881- ), 

Paris: pupil of L. Pleury and Corot: medal ’03; S<1 class 78; Ijegion of Honor *81, 
— Paul Dominique Oourlior (1813-'69), Paris: clowi followtT of his inttsU^r (.’orot; 
medal 8d class "41 ; Honorable Mention '55.— .Imm I^Toix (1810-78), 
Turin: modal 8d class '42; 2d class '48, '48; Iml alnlity and skill. - Kug^ne 
Antoxno Samuel LavioHle (1820- ), Paris; uuxlal 8<l dam *43; mtxial '84. 70; 
Legion of Honor '78.— Marie Guillaume Charles I^roux (1814- ), Nantes ; medal 
$d class '43; 2d class '46. *48, 79; I-ogion of Honor '59 ; OfOwr '08.— Alphoneo 
Alexis Morlot (contemporary): pupil of Henner im well as of ('orot; imxl. 8*1 daas 
'85.— Jules Masum (cont^jmfwrary), Brairie: medal '60 ; 2d edmw *81 ; painbr 
marines. — Francis Naxon (1821- ), Itealimmt; pupil of fJbyre, but i^intn in 

Corot's stylo ; medal '64, '68 ; his Banks of the Aveynm in Autumn is In tlm Lux- 
embourg.— fcmilo Tiouis Vernier (extemporary), Louisde^Baulonier: also fulbwa 
the style of Corot in which ho has taken medals in '63, '70. 


Nine landscapes wore b<mgljt by tho state from tho Salon of IBH8, 
They wore by Cartier, P. Colin, Desbrossos, Harpignioa, Isonl>art* 
Loyoudcckcr, Nozial, I^ointelin, and Watelin. 

As all artists of tho higher fonns of Iandsoa|>o have tho aim* 
and tho difleronccs are those of a fa^rwonal trt'atment of thc same huIh 
jeots, individual descriptions wouhf necessarily bo of great aameiiim 
The list which follows classifies them ; 





Louis Hector Francois Allemand (1809- ), Lyons; is of the modem realistic 

school of art, which he loarnod from nature and tho works of the groat masters of 
landscape; Ruysdael, Hobbima, with a touch of Claude Lorrain,— Augustin Allong^^ 
(1833- ), Paris; his paintings in oil are less famous than his marvellous es:e<.‘ution 
in fiisain , — ^Ernest Baillot (contemporary), Brest; pupil of Pelouse; medal 3cl class 
’83, — ^Achille Joan Bonouville (1815- ), Paris: pupil of Pioot; won Prix do Uoino 

for landscape ’45; medal 3d class ’44; 1st class ’68; Legion of Honor ’63.— Auguste 
Pran(;ois Biard (1801-*83), Lyons ; pupil of itevoil; medal 2d doss ’27, '48; 1st 
class '86; Legion of Honor '38; his work covers a great extent of time and space; 
ho exhibited for over fifty years (’31-'B2) landscape and gtmre full of sentiment 
and humor, drawn from travels extending from Africa aid the Bast to Greenland 
and Spitssbergen.— Loon Belh'o (contemi)orary).— Bugt>sno Victor Bourgeois (con- 
temporary), Paris: modal 8d class '85,— .Jacques Alfrtd Brielman (conUunporary), 
Paris; pupil of Lavioille; medal 3d class ’82.— Alfro<l Oasilo (contompomry), Mar- 
seilles; medal 8d class ’^.—Martin Lfionce Ghabry(died before April, 18^), Ik>r 
doaux: medd 8d class ’70.— Charles Gharlay- Pompon (conUunporary), Paris: pupil 
of Rapin; medal 3d class ’85.— Jean Maxima (•laude (1824- ), Paris; pupil of 

Galland; medal ’66, *69 ; 2d class ’72,— Charles fiinilo Dameron (coutem|K)rary), 
Paris: pupil of Pelouse; medal 3d class ’78; 2d class ’82; Philadelphia ’76. — JpJrnilo 
Bardoize (contemporary), Paris; mwlal M class ’82.— fttlouard Van Dargont 
(1825- ), St. Gorvais, Finist^rro: Is^gion of Honor '77. — Adrian lx)uiH Demont 
(contemporary), Douai: pupil and follower of fe. Breton.— I/wn Victor Puprf*. 
(1816- ), Limoges; brother and pupil of Jules Dupre; medal 3d claws '49; Phila* 
delphia ’76.— Alexis Daligt^ <le Pontunay: medal 3d clasw ’41 ; 2d class ’44; mpind 
’61. ’63.— llcgis Gignoux (1816-’82), i4yous; pupil of Xayons At^ad,, fjeolo dew 
Beaux- Arts, and Belaroche.— Andrd Geroux (1801- ), l^ris: Prix do Homo ’25; 

medal 2d clasw ’22; 1st dasw ’81; I^egion of Honor '37; exhibited aw late as 1874,— 
(Uxarhw Gowsolin (1884- ), Paris; pupil of (tloyre and Buswon; has (nught tho 
charm that lies in tho realistic; nuHlal ’65» *70; 2<l class ’74; Isigion of Honor *78,— 
Kugthic Grandsire (1826- ), Orleans; legion of Honor *74; ha» Canal at Tri^port 
(1881) in Luxembotttg.— Jacques Guiaud (18ll-’79), Chaml)6ry: pupil of Watelet 
and Cogniet; medal 3d class '43; 2d class '46,— Gaston Ouignard, (contemporary)* 
Bortleaux ; medal 8d class ’84.— Adolphe M*n6o Ouilloa (1^29- ), Paris ; pupil of 
Nodi and Gleyre; medal '67; 2d clastti *80.— Alfred Guillem (tH>ntemporary), Conoar- 
neau : m<Hlal M class *77 ; 2<l class *81.— Kmest Victor Hareux (1847- ). Paris : pupil 
of Bttsson, Pelouse, Bin, Trottin, and liovasseur; mod. Jkl class *80; 2d class W.— 
Prt*derlck Henriet (1826- ), Glifiteau-Thierry; Weerotary to Gount Nieuwerkerke, 

also author of The l^indsoapist in tho Fields (1866); Ghintreurs Life and Works 
(1874); Daubigny and his Engravings (1875).— Lffon Hiir|>in (IJm-W), Granville, 
Normandy; modal 3d class *75; 2d class '76; pupil of l>auldgny, J. Andre and 
son.— ImulsGodofroy Jadiri (1805**32% Paris: medal 3d class '34; 24 olawi *40; 1st 
<*laHS ’48; 3d class T>5 E. IT.; ix^on of Honor *54.— Ixmls Aim4 Japy (<*ont4‘mpo- 
miy), Berne, Douljsi medal ’70 ; class *7ii; |mpU of Fraiidais.— Pierre Alexandre 
J<*amu)lt (1826- ), Ghamplitte. Dirttetor of Htdiool of Firm Arts at Dijon.— 
IHerre G«org«»s Jmmioit (contemimrary) ; son of prtmeding ; inmial fid rdass *84,*- 
Rogr^r ih^ph Jourdain (1845- ), UnivUm: medal fid class '79; 2d cla^w *81; 
ai*K> fwdnts gi*n)m-— Ffdix Hipjmlyhi Jwinotm (18l2-*72), Versailles: Prix do Rome 
*41; mod. 2d class '47, '61 ; Jmglon of Honor '64; from a pupil of Bertin he bcsmine 
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later a landscapist of the naturalistic school— I^uis ICmilo Lapierre (1817-86), 
Paris; medal M. class *48, *68; Legion of Honor *60; pupil of Bertin,— Minnianuel 
Lansyet(1886- ), lie do Bouin: pupil of Courbet, ViolloMo-duc, and Harpignios; 
medal *65, *69; Sd class *78; Legion of Honor *81; gives in fine drtiwing and charm* 
ing color views of the neighborhood of Bordeaux and of Brittany,— Charles Ija|K)«t. 
olet (1834- ), Velars: pupil of Cogniot: modal 70; 3d class *83; works in brojwi 

treatment of hno and pleasing effect.— Edmond Lebcl (1884- ), Amiens: medal 

73; A Vow at San Q-ermano (1873) in the Luxembourg; pupil of Cogtiiet, — ^Victor 
Leclaire (1880-*85), Paris ; modal 8<1 class '79 ; 3d class *81.— Charles Joseph 
Lecointo (1834- ), Paris: Prix de Borne *49; menial 8d class *44, *55, *61 ; has The 

Barren Fig Tree (1856) In the Luxembourg. — The self-taught Adolphe J^cleux 
(1813- ), Paris: modal 8d class *43; 3d class *48, ’48; IjCgion of Honor *55; 

paints a few Algerian and Spanish scones with many of Brittany; his Wcdtling In 
Brittany is in the Luxembourg.— Gustave Maincent (contemporary), f’aris: pupil 
of Pils and Cabasson; medal 8d class *83.— Adolphe Charles Marais (contemporary) 
Honfleur; pupil of Busson, BerchOro, and 05sarde0ook: motlal 8d clants *80.— 
Fram^ois Simile Michel (contemporary), Metz: pupil of Mar5chal and Migeth^ ; midal 
*68 ; has Autumn Sowing (1879) in the Luxembourg.— Frdderic. MonU*nard 
tomporary) Paris: pupil of Dubufo, Mazorolle, Delaunay, and Puvis de Chavannes, 
medal 8d class ’88.— Alfred Mouillon (1883-W), Paris: pupil of IXdestre; nuHlal 
8d class *80.— Victor Navalot( -86), Ch&lons-sur-Mamo; pupil of his father; 
medal *67.— Alexandre Kozal (contemporary), Paris; pupil of Luminaln; incrial 
8d class *83; 3d class *88.— Marcelle Ordinaire (contemporary), Maiiidres ; pupil of 
Courbet and Fran^ais ; medal 8d class *79.— Camille Adrien Paris (contomj^onury), 
Paris: pupil of A. Scheffer arxd Pioot; medal 8d class *74.— Laurent JoHi*ph Pel- 
letier (1818- ), ilclaron; medal JJd class *41; 3d class *46; in Wttsap|«>lnU*d 
Professor of Drawing in School of Motz. — Edmond Petit-Jean (cordeminmiry ), Ntmf- 
chateau : modal 8d class *84 ; 3d class *85.— Auguste Poinhdin (1889 • ), ArlHiln; 

modal 8d class *78; 2d class *81 ; Legion of Honor '86.— Paul Kmmantnd Pf^mire 
(contemporary), Bordeaux; pupil of Isalicy and Luminals: modal 8d chuei *H0.— 
Alexandre Bapin (contemporary), Noroy-lo-Bourg: pupil of i^hun^iis, HMmo, 
Gleyro, and Lancrenon; modal 8d class 75; 3d class *77; Legion <*f Honor *H4.— 
Amddee Itosior (ISJH- ), Moaux: pupil of Cogniot; medal 3rl <;la^ *76.— ftmlle 
Henard (contemporary), Sevres: pupil of Oalwnel and ('dsar dcC*<H*k: m#nlal 3tl 
class *78.— Arstlne Rivoy (c«)nt4*mporary), C’acn: pupil of Pifjot, Ci'outure, and Ikm* 
nat; medal 8d cbiss *80.— Henri Salntin (contempomry), (1H46 ). pupil of 

l^ls, Bainte-Harcel, Sdgd, and Cointepoin; medal 3d ciusH *H3.— Hipi^dytc Victor 
Valentin Bebron (1801 ( *autiol)c>c ; pupil of Oognlet, and uarHcr a pu pit ami act- 

ant for sixhwn yearsof Daguerrtn modal ;kl claa« *38; 3d tda.se *40; 1st ida«H *44; 
3d class *48; I^t^gion of Honor *67; vlt^ws in France, Bjudn, Ikdgium, Germany, 
Italy and TTuitod Btat<*«, a« Niagara; Broadway, New York ; Ulntiirata hia 
panoramic worfc.-Jo»eph Fmn^iaDMrd Thierry (l8l3-*66), Parle; puptl of <4roa; 
became later a decorator, medal (jlaas *44; Ijcgion of Honor ’34.— ifo ioiino AiUdpbo 

Viollet-le-duo (1S17~78), Baris ; pupil of Likm Floury and WmnK^n ; imalid Hd 
olsa«*53, *31, *70.— Louis Victor Wttelin Bumtomporary), Faria: |mpil of l)ia»! 
medal M claat *76.— Edmond Yar» (itmtempomry), TouIoosh : medal M class 114. — 
Jean Henri Zuber (1844- ), Rixhidm (Alaaoe) t pupil of Obyre; astahdi 3d ciisa 
75; 3d class *87; Legion of Honor *83» 
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Among painters of landscape of groat promise who, having received 
a third class medal recently, are m route for Hors Ooncours : 

Laurent Q-udtal (contemporary), Vienna: medal 8d class ’87.— Mario Ferdinand 
Jacomin (contemporary), Paris: son and pupil of J. M. Jacomin (1780-1858) ; modal 
8d class ’83. — Maurice LolWvro (contemporary): pupil of Dubufo, Mazorollo, liar- 
pignies, and J. P. Laurens; medal 8d class ’86.— Paul Sain (contemporary) Avig- 
non : pupil of Q6r6me ; modal 3d class ’86. 

Marine painting in Franco has boon practised by fow artists of 

groat qualities. Tho son of tho famous miniature painter, J. B. Isaboy 

(lYCT-lSSS), adopted marinos after abandoning gonro, and has stood 

at the head of marine painting in IVanco for nearly a century, but ho 

aohiovod his official honors almost entirely during the sooond period. 

_ Ho was tho royal marine painter of tho oxne- 

(j 804 -' 86 ). Pari*. (utum to AlgiorH ID 1830^ aiKi ftt lus (lOilth, 

Mod. utoi. ‘a4, ’a7j L. Hon. ' 3 a. 1B86> still Htoocl Hrflt amoniT pniiitorH of ina- 
Mod. latcl. '55J Of. L. Hon. ’sa. * tr- • i. l r a 1 irt 

nuoH. Iu« Hixty-fcwo yotiry of work, aftor 

roooiving a first class modal in 1824, loft roproeonUtivo works at tho 
muscxims of fifteen of tho cities of Franco ; those at the Luxem- 
bourg being Tho Embarkation of Do Huytor and Do Watt (1830) 
and The Roadstead at SJt, Male. Thcophilo Gautier summarizes his 
qualities thus : 

** Ho has a warm oolor, a sparkling faoillty • . « his snmlloat skoUth, his 
roughoat design, roroals tho true artist and has no need of a name to ba roct)gitli»Hi ; 
erotjr brush stroke is a signaturoA • « . Ih Is original and orratos a mksrocosru 
of all his pieces in which he displays las talent. lsal)cy taki^ tits first mn(^ at 
hand ; a stile, a stone, a yawl. |tainted by him has a spiritual air: his rapid and 
nervous touch has tho certainty of dash of a swm^ping hatsl/* 

Gudin early threw of! tho inflnonoo of Oirodot, who wan his first 
master and tho oamostnoss of his miUm led him to bt^oomo an impot- 
nouH romanticist. Under this impulse, his oarly landscapes and 

rh.od<„. J..« Attain. Gudin tevclationK of his high gift* 

(isoa- ito), p«fi*. as a colorist and of his power of rapid teiioh. 

M.^ ”* !'•*’*) 'll’ ',**■ a conventional and factitious tnntiner of 
• 4“ groat monotony eusuod. From 18JW to 1H40 

bo exhibited a largo nambor of works, Ijosidos eighty untlertukon for 
Voraaillos ; but under a fooling of indisputable 8ui>oriority induced by 
bis sueocesoe and tho s))eoiaI favor of I,iouis PhUip|>e, bo distisiniul all 
criticism or counsel, and tbo ^ator part of hie works at VorsaiUes are 
pronouncod caricatures of germs end carioaturos, moreover, of colos* 
sal proportions. For earlier works ho obtained a medal at twenty*- 
two and a decoration at twonty-eight years of ago, and through tho 
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prestige of being made marine painter to the Courts of Louis Philippe 
and Napoleon III, has maintained an honored position during the 
third art-period of this century. Besides his comnussions for Ver- 
sailles, he was appointed by the Emperor to paint for his gallery in 
1862, The Arrival of Queen Victoria at Cherbourg. \Vhile at the 
height of his reputation he married a daughter of Lord Hay of Scot- 
land and thus entered a circle of distinguished relatives. 

The early marine painters are : 

Auguste J. M, Jugelet (1805-^74) Brest: pupil of Gudin : mwlal 8d elaw ; 
Legion of Honor 47: has been distinguished in both the «econ<i and third periods 
of this century.— Charles Iiouis Mozin (180d-4e), Paris: pupil of litprinct^; rntnlal 
2d class *81 ; 1st class ’87. 

Others are : 

Pierre Alfred Bellet du Poisat (1828- ), Bougoin: pupil of Drilling axul Flan- 

drin and SJoole des Beaux- Arts (1845), following the Dutch style of marine iniinting 
and landscape ; he earlier painted in the stylo of Delacroix,— Hubert Kugilne lik'imrd 
(1834- ), Boulogno-sur-Mer: pupil of ('kudius Jw^tiantl; hrtmsse medal, K<men, 
IBGO.— Pierre 'filmilo Berthclemy (1818- ), Houen: pupil of Rouen Art Irk^hool ami 
at Paris of Cogniet and Nicole des Beaux-Arts; painte<l naval lyattUm, hut sinee 1848, 
chiefly more quiet marine scenes.— Rugdne Berthelon (contt»mpomry), Pari.**; pupil 
of E. Lavieille and Beme-Bellecmir ; mwlal 8tl W.— Kug^^no Boutiin, **tho 

poet of the sea,” the impresHionint ((‘ontomporary), Hmifleur: mwial 8<i olin«a*Hl; 
2d class ’88. — Maurice Courant (1847- i Havre : pupil of Meishonler i nmlid 
*70 ; painted landscape also.— Vincent Joiwph Frauvoln (’ounlouan (1810- ), 

Toulon : pupil of Paulin Guerin ; modal Ikl class 48, 44; 2d <‘laj<K *47 ; l,egion <if 
Honor ’52.— August© Delacroix (1809- ). Boulogne-nur-Mcr ; thnnigh |»amlyaiaof 
his right hand, ho painted the works of his last yeara wit h his left Itaml — «lmn B, 
Durand-Brager (l8l4-’79), Dol; pupil of Gudin ami K. Isalwy; initial Shi cliisa 41 ; 
Legion of Honor ’44 ; OflOicwr ’65 ; he took |>ari in many exisHliticum itf Govenimeni; 
■was with the fleet tliat reinovcHl thelKKlyof NafKileon fnnn Ht. Hciena in 1840; with 
the expeditions to Tangiern, Mogmior. Mmlaganctir, ami the C’Hincrt; aci-ompimiiHl 
Louis Napoleon to Algiers as his artist, and was artist the sami* year itt the 
of the combined French and Rnglish flet*t at Cherbourg.— Mara* Klautet ig ( I Wtt- ), 
Metz, Ix)rraino : pupil of Dubufo, Mazeitdle, K, Delaunay* and P. di* GhavHnm*a: 
medal 3d class ’81; also paints lantiw'eis*.— Frwieriek Montenaitl {ct»ntem|s>r»ryv 
Paris; modal 2d class *88 : a pupil of VoUori who iuut caught ih« mwt of hla 
master’s rich <s>lor. -J(*an Baptiste Olive (mntomporaryh Marseillrs : pufdl of 
VoUon; medal 3d class ; 2d<da»« *86.— jfcmile Iknouf GHhV' ), Paris; pupil 
of Boulanger, Ivi*fehvre, and Oarolus-Duran ; medal 2ti class W at Munich, Ist 
class ’83 ; comprises in his fioopt) landH(*a|»c, marina, and genre ; sometimes all thiv<o 
in a ringle picture ; his Helping Hand is a channing ph»cc of marimf In 
which the rough struggle of the heavy yawl and the sturdy hand of the Issitmaii 
on the heavy oar enhance tho puniness of the hand of the chihl, wtui \» smilingly 
complacent at the thought, in which the father indulges hur, (hat she h htdplng 
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him in sending the boat over waves that a» raising its bow high above their 
heads ; views near Honflour represented him in the Salons of ’70, ’73, ’73, ’75 
and ’77. 

PAINTERS OR STIUj LIFE. 

Still lUe is seen in groat abundance at every Salon. It does not, 
it is true, demand the highest spiritual traits in the artists, but 
it requires a sense of color and a sense of quality, and in the perfec- 
tion reached in it by such different painters us Desgoffo and Vollon, 
becomes, in reality, high art. 

Desgoffo, a pupil of Flandrin and the nephew of A. Desgoffo, the 
landscape painter, makes “ precious copies of precious things.” Unlike 
Bi.u* oeigoff* the marvellous painting by the Dutcii masters of kottlos, 
M*Tjd cl '•si " barrels and bottles, his subjects are the priceless 

Med! ad el. ‘da. onyxos, enamels, porcelains, crystals, rare and ancient 
L. Hon. ' 78 . stuffs, and jewels of the Louvre artistically grouped and 

copied with a finish of detail, beyond which finish can go no furthiir. 
He has produced effects of great elegance, has, na it wore, “ addwl a 
perfume to the violet,” or, more litcnilly, “gilded refined gold.” By 
patient, careful, sinooro study and imitation, ho has masterod all cx- 
collonccH of exact reproduction, ohieily those of technique. Thus, in 
rough surfaces, iiistea<l of reproducing that roughness by a texture of 
paint, he rejiiresonts the texture in the object by aschemo of light and 
sliade, such os is seen in photograjihy. The rollcotion of ati unseen 
window on the facets of a rook crystal, ho paints not by a dash of 
white, but by a patient and truly Dutch reproduction of the panes of 
glass on the curving surface. “ Desgoffo is tho most skilful imitator 
of near objects alive,” says Hamorton, and he confines himself to this 
class of work. lie has two pictures in the Luxembourg and many in 
America. 

But Desgoffo does not go beyond exae.t imitation, while Vollon, a 
jnipil of Ri^t, in treating, with somewhat of tho fooling of (Jhanlin, 
the more homely objects of still life, has not only come more closely 
to tho hearts of his publio, but his public is tho public of oonnoisHCurs 
who oarc not for any tricks of “tromiw Taiil,” but for art. Though a 
distinguished painter, moreover, of landscaiie, marine, 
e 8 j»!"*)!*uy”oM. gonrb» and flowers, his impressive still life servos m a 
Mvd. ’«s, 'fie, ‘fl 9 . distinctive mark of his talent, its other forms are a 
' 7 «. <3on»n»‘>n l>08HosHion. In his Pish of tho Sea, of 

1870, two common fish aro made Ijy his approoiativo 
touch worthy of enshnnemeut in tiiu LnxoiMbcmrg. Seif-taught, bnt 
under the spur of native pictorial insight and susceptibility to historio 
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association, his first works sent him to Paris, while yot in his teens. 
In one of his earliest exhibitions, in which he, unknown and nervous, 
was watching for the effect his A Bunch of Grapes would produce, to 
his despair he heard the artist, Philippe Iloussoau, exclaim, AIi ! 
those grapes make mo ill.” IIo was reassured when llousseau added, 
“I could not paint them to save my lifo.”‘ There, though once, at 
first, rejected at the Salon, ho has won many honors, “ par la force de 
la Vollon-te” a punning confrere says in allusion to his persevor+ 
ance, and is represented at tho Luxembourg also by Onriosities 
(1863), and The Helmet of Henry 11. (1878). Other works uto Tho 
Eottlo (1873) ; Kitchen Interior (1864-); Ih)t au Pen (1863); and his 
Fisher Girl by the Sea is one of his gems. He now is often clecual to 
the Salon “forty.” His Port do la Joliotto (1887) should, it was 
maintained by such critics as Paul Loroi, have won tho Grand Medal 
of Honor. It was a calm oxi)an8t» of sea, full of air and light and 
also of sentiment. Vollon is very far from Iwing an imitattu*, hut 
invests his subjects, oven of still life, with every pictoriul suggestion, 
ambient air, rich and lusoionB color, and vivid expression. In a 
word, he does not copy, ho expresses himself, and his still lifu 
subjects, from their air and light, have boon called “ iuteriur land- 
scai)es.” His Salon picture of 1888 was Tho Farm Yard, and in it 
his rendering had not lost tho suggestions with which it olevatos 
high charm such humble themes as even a pile of rufust*. Uts son, 
Alexis, won at his ddbut, at only twenty years of age. Honorable 
Mention at the Salon of 1885, by a portrait of his sister. lie is a 
close student of nature. 

Other painters of still life arc : 

Joseph Bail (oontomporary)), Limnnest: pupil of J. A. Bail; mmial 3d ciaM *80, 
and a worthy follower of Vollon.— Doniinirjuo Hosier (oontompuniry), Patiiii pupil 
of A. Vollon; nuKlal .'{<1 olaas ’76; Sd claxH '80; his pictum of that year, The Knit 
of Supper, waa bought by ;hp Htato.— Charles Arntand Thuiiuw (I'ontemporary), 
Paris; pupil of L<><tlain>: ino<lal ‘id elsss '80. 

Painters of fruits and flowers are : 

Mile. Ilonriette do Ixmgt^bamp (emitmporary), HalnLIHaier: mnla} ftl eitrn 
’47 ; Hd claw ’48.— Joanny Mawiat (1H34- ). Iiyona; irapil «f Henrieh Ubnunn ; 
medals '64, '07 ; M clam ‘73.— Martin (c«mti>niporaryh I'arin! medal 84 
claw ’81.— Madanut KuphOmio Mnmtnri, nk Dulmot (contomiiorary), IioaugeiK*y: 
medal 8d (daw ’80,— Rmeat Qumd ((•ontempomiy}, Avtlloa ; medal M claw 'HU; 9A 
(daw '86; tho ptoture of that year, The Now HnuKnt, was at»iuiml fur the Imsvm- 
bourg.— Joan Bog^iier (1816-’8fl), Lyonaz |Hipil of Ly(«a Hchcol of Ait; medal ltd 

* Pierre d'Xgay in Art and Jane, 1688. 
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class ’48; rappel ’81; Legion of Honor, ’88. — Simon Saint-Joan (1808-’60), Lyons ; 
pupil of Art &h.ool at Lyons and of TUerriat: modal 8d class ’84; 8d class '41, '50: 
Legion of Honor '43 ; is called the modem Van Huysom. 

Auguste Mathieu (1810-64), Paris : medal 2d class ’42 ; Legion 
oi Honor ’59, took his high rank as a painter of architecture. 

IHK IMPBESSIOITISTS. 

still another world of art has arisen out of the common origin of 
the nineteenth century’s special forms of sesthotic expression, namely, 
the close study of nature and external phenomonu. Only recently 
so recognized, “impressionism” is a legitimate development, closely 
related with that signal one of 1830, though lor a lung time regarded 
but as a meteor destined to go out with a hash. For a time it was, 
indeed, nebulous, unformed, and indollnito. This now world of art 
has been created from broader views of the actual ; from motifs how- 
ever humble deriving value from (quality of tones if rendered in a sin- 
cere intori)retation, tones fully and frankly given in oi^n air ; it is, 
indeed, a world of now relations to the auu and atmosphere : they 
freely stream into it over all barriers, which are, however, chiefly those 
of ttudition and convention. From year to year it has assutucil mure 
and more precision of movement, until now its orbit and its direction 
aro recognized as established.' In its highest forms, this latest prtHl- 
nct of the feeling for external phenomena initiated by “the men of 
1830,” is accepted, and the names of many of its artists are continu- 
ally seen among those elootod judges of art, the jury of the Ijalon. 
But while this recognition has boon accorded by force of tfao vast 
amount of talent working in this held, and while the great inhaonco 
the movement has had is undeniable, the end, the ultimate nuuU, 
the final estimate to be placed upon an art still savoring of cocen- 
trioity, is yot a question. It is not an art of thought or dreams ; it 
disdains the imagination, though often its poroeption of tho harmonics 
of realities is most delicate and moving. Is the result to bo that 
sentiment and faa(^ shall bo crowded from art, except tho fancy 
mheront in luminous impression? Or in their own lino is it to Ixi 
demonstrated that, in art, man is but a patch of color with <rat- 
lines melting into air ? Tho Salon of 1H87 showed tho disurmy of 
forces at its height, and, while it did not present groat aohiovomont 

> <■ As to the painters, whatever their clasa, apeoiaUsts or not, b«ibol4 them all or 
neariy all capUvatwl by this ounont of open sir and of Hxht.'’— UoorKss LatenMtw ; 
Sene des Deux Mondes, June, 1SS7. 
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ia marster-works, showed the nature, tendencies, and great vittility of 
the moveinent in its present stage, which is that of a subtle analysis 
of luminous phenomena. A histoiy of struggle for its initiators and 
leaders had preceded this and, in the individuality its sincerity of 
interpretation allows, its varied practice Inis a varied value. The 
claim of its followers to reproduce exactly what is seen at the moment 
of sight — tho fugitive aspect of things — and therefore to present a true 
realism, takes importance in their further claim, that painting this 
aspect of objects supplies the sensation that forms tho basis of, and is 
necessary to just that emotion which nature and actuality priKhico. 
Thus it limits painting to its true province, pioturoscjue appearance, 
and excludes that in which it recounts, romances, disserts, or dissects. 
Its practice differing much in different artists, hut in all having 
tho common merit of luminous harmony, gives tho color in patch 
(“ tache ”) against tho horizon with littlo defmitoness of outline, little 
or no relief, and, by many of tho artists, no cognizance is taken of 
what four centuries ago was considered so groat an achievomout iu the 
progress of art — ^porspootivo. 

Perspective is tho groat difficulty of their strong lights, and model- 
ling oau hardly bo effected without gradations of sltatlo. It is, indeed, 
a difficult problem with which they struggle, for unyielding Science 
does not supply to artists the colors of nature. Implueahte, she 
imprisons thorn within limits, affording thorn neither nature’s height 
of lights nor nature’s depth of shadows, 'i’his mhuwd scale, this 
lowered key, renders absolute reality of colors impossible to paint- 
ing. But it softens hanibnosscs ami sharp hrilliuiieies, and leaves 
the essential expression, the reality of impression, still uttainabto. 
Straggling for this in a higher degree, perhaps, than these manacles 
of Hcionoo will allow, many of thew artists show all the <}mditieH 
ro(iuirod for true art. In rendering their subjiails, they are both 
moved and moving, imprcsstsl and impressing, and have a knowlcdgo 
of tho laws of color, of oven its (xmlrasts, eomplements, and irnaiia- 
tions, and, under a sky dulled by cloud or fog, often produce umiucs- 
tioned eftccte. But colora in full sunlight arc laiflfling to tliom. 
They see and repntduco blues and violets in the shadows, and in many 
of their landsoapcs light blm> and purple become the pntdominaUng 
hue; but it is true that at the miutsiie distance all falls into piatts the 
blues become mist or simply distance, the pinks, light tingwl hy some 
refracting medium, and all is, indeial, a pleaaing landaeaia*. 

They have been greatly influenetHi by the inethods of color of 
Japanoeo art. Their advocate, Thtjisiore Burnt, says ; 
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“ Before the arrival amoug us of tlie Japanese picture-books, there was no one 
in France who dared . . . put side by side on his canvas a roof frankly rod, a 

white-washed wall, a green poplar, a yellow road, and blue water. The painter 
told nothing but lies. Nature with its fi-esh hues put out his eyes . . . and 

we saw on his canvas only faded colors drowned in a general half tone. . . . 
The impressionist paints without hesitation upon his canvas water which has tliis, 
that, or the other hue. The sky is overcast, ... ho paints water that is 
milky, heavy, opaque ; the sky is clear, ho paints the water sparkling, silvery, 
with on azure sheen. The wind is .stirring, he paints the reflections broken by the 
ripples. The sun goes down and darts its rays along the water, the impressionist 
. . . dashes upon his canvas yellow and rod. . . . The winter comes 
. . . the impressionist poKioivos tliat in the sunlight the shadows thrown upon 
the snow are blue, without hesitation ho paints blue shadows. . . . Oorlain 

clayey soils in the country take on a lilac tone, the impressionist paints lilao land- 
scapes. Under a summer sun in the shade of green leafage, the skin and clothes 
take a violet tint, the impressionist paints violet people in the woods. Then Om* 
public lose all self-control and the crititis shake their fists. . . . They do not 
take the pains to seo if what they see painted corresponds or not to what the 
painter has really seen in nature. . . . The impressionist’s work docs not look 
like the work of the painters that went before him. . . . Therefore it is bad." * 

Tho atrangost effeefca aro aoon in their Hguroa and portraita, in tho 
sacrifice of form, which color given in “patch ” involves. After tho 
discontinuanco in 1874 of tho Salon for Tlojectod Piotnnw, they, on 
account of the allogwl illibcrality of tho jury of tho Salons, organized 
exhibitions of thoir own (1877). They annoimcod thoae under tho 
namoa, Impressionists, Indopendonts, and IntransigoautH (1879), but 
tho more tnily lioscriptivo one, the first, still clings to thorn. Those 
exhibitions wore con tinned until 1882, when dissensions dcsiroyo<l 
further organization. They woro for some time tho butt of dorision, 
tho objects of caricature in tho comic journals and at tho thoatim. 
Thoir work soomod tho most unreal of roalisms, and to tho unacous- 
tomed oyo, what were oallod accords seonwHl most discordant. Tho 
failure to porooivo any tnio art in tho movement was aided by the 
oxtromes ailoptod by some in accentuating tho moat extravagant forms 
of tho now faith and exaggetrating ifs already strange effocta Hie 
fact that they acci^pt a syntiiosis of olTiKstH, the nuKliflnatious of each 
tone by its outmoction with all, os more mature results now indicate, 
gfxis far towards proving the derision and rejection of thoir work to 
bo but a reenacting of the fealty to trailition and habit of eye, of tho 
illibcrality that crushed Itousseau and Millet in thoir early works 
and left Oorot unappreciated. Tho impnaaiunists claimed this, and 

I tntruductiou to Catatoguo of Work» of tbo of How Yorkt 

wm. 
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asked only for time to prove the merit of their art. They urged, what 
was the fact, that it was a farther evolution of the naturalism for 
many years being wrought out in the French School ; that Corot and 
Courbet wore their real ancestry ; and that their art was only, an was 
due from posterity, an advanced attainment in the same lino. The 
result which as yet, it must bo admitted oven by their purtisaiiH, shows 
tendencies rather than completed achievement, has uov«'rtholess in- 
fluenced tho color of the entire French Schotd, has hromlened tiio 
artists’ views of tho actual, and by protesting against hard outlines, 
which certainly do not exist in nature (however valuable they may Iw 
in that “correspondence” to nature which art is), but masses instead, 
they have unquestionably developed tho present study of values, that 
is, the relative intensity of light or dark that colors posansss ind«- 
pendently of their hues. 

In their personal interpretation Kasaro has a tendency to ms 
blue everywhere, Oaillebotte ignores conventional perspective, Claude 
Monet, with an abnormal eye for complementary tints, paints delicate 
symphonies in violets, Oervex plays with color and makes light servo 
him with a seductive charm, and Besnard gives originality and ftwliug 
to historic works, as shown in his decoration for tho llail of Marriages 
of the Second AjcTondissoment of Paris, For this in 1887 ho ct>n- 
cluded a history of marriage by The Evening of Life, in which an 
i^ed couple sit upon the steps of their home and, reflectively drawing 
together, look out upon an evening sky, but one full of stars. Home 
paini^ without any details, tho impression in tho simple values of tho 
large masses, in substantiation of the claim that that is alt that one 
sees. However this, in a varying Uogreu in different artists, retptires 
also a detailed finish in parts that fall directly under tho eye, as is 
illnstratod in Duez’s Around tho Lamp, which repneiouts a young tnati 
and his wife playing chess, while tho mother-in-law sits by knitting ; 
the man’s face, resting on his hand as ho cuntemptatc« a move, is 
in full light and is of a highly detailed finish, while the wife, m'eii in 
profile against tho light, in slmdow, is very sketchily tn^atod, Anotlier 
form is that of a peculiar truncai^ composition, that is, a fmgnteut 
of an object or objects placed in tho foreground. This has the aim of 
oonoentrating attention on some siieeial detail aud einphosixittg the 
artist’s intention, as in Degas’s pictures of balkt girls, of whom some- 
times only a truncated i>ortion is presented, cut off by th« falling 
curtain. But in It is centred a graceful rhythm of motion, am! than 
is asBorod to the isqpwtators that special delight of tho improMKuobta, 
the momentary, Incidental view. 
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Impressionism is an eljuitic term so far as it is to bo applied to u 
sO'Callccl “school." Itigitlly applied it is misloadiiii'. Thoro an', if 
may Iks said, twt> kinds of impressionists. Henry Ilotissayo »im< 1 in 
18H2 : ’* Impressionism receives every form of sarcasm when it fakes 
the names Manet, M(mef., Renoir, CnillelK>fte, Djigjwi ; every hitiior 
when it ifl ttalled Bastien-Is'puKo, lluer., (lervex, Bompanl, i>Biifim, 
(hwnentte, Butin, Maugeanf, .Jean Bt'nmd, or Daii^mm-Bonverel.” 
Then^ is eaust* for this different ostimatj'. The latfer painters 
have a nicety of flnish, a delieac'y of treatJnent wholly unknown to 
the hirmer, whmh they (sarry out under the ini|»re.ssionists* disdrino 
of light and color. Of hens are: Bissarro, Hisley, Kugt'nt* Vidnll, 
Itaftiudli, Forain, Onuguin, Rouart. Vigntm, Zandomeueglni, lk>udin, 
DeslHUitins, Augusfe Flumt'ng, Mfdin, Iluguet, 1). Isingfe, Armanil 
Dunuunsti. Fletiry-l’henu, Roll, Henry (Mienu, Ih'snard, Fatittn, 
Munieiinnl, Ouillanmin. Kerref, Kignae, Ihmassit, Stuiraf, Mttrirsg, 
Isjpine and John Isiwis Brown, a Frenchman, hut of Knglish name,’ 
repn^senfing various ilegrees of the sjieeial pmetiee, fn>«n pietnn>s 
fh.Ht. for lank i>f jHirsis-efi^e, are witlnaif form, Iwing ap|»arenfty the 
His’etrum's hues in every eoinbination thrown together at haaard, to 
those simply brightened by very luminous tones. Every elass of 
subjects is treated, lundsi’iijs', oul-drstr genre, hi»l<»ry, and 
Many names of note, it atay la? seen, grace the list. 

Basiieit'Iiepage is the “ glorious waster,** l*ut Manet was the pr*!- 
mtmeot this moveHumt ; he tsin< the mliuni of its initiation; his 
M.iwi ^®J^***‘**'* reaping tUo wivnntages of the rijaT views 
(*n«e nn, e«ii«, of both the ptiblio in judging and the artists in {iruetiS’ 
iaaovntioii. But this an;h innovator first drew 
hreatli under the veryeavi's of what was Ua*n (IH33) tlw 
rigid sanetnary of ncmienueai art, the (^coln des ]b«uk*Arts, sgatnst 
whoso teimhings he was to have a lifedong struggle, and during whteh 
be was to Im« pursued si> nearly to the dmtit as to ia> welbnlgh eaohnba), 
after pnwiotts admissions, front the last Kalou of his life, that of 
HtMJ}. After making, at the age of aeveitteen, a voyago to Itio .)att> 
«iiu as a sailor, to which he was fonail hy the deUmination of his 
family to siamre him to enmmemial porsaits, but in stndies of which 
ho has teft many indications of his artistio tendencies, he trattdhHl in 
(Jermany and Italy. lie was fascinatml witit Veuiee, wlnw art 
however, but a shade dearer to him than that of !4{>iaiit as he then 

* hf tM irllli killirr# hf 

iiit4 w* tufMiltA Thus mI m 

K«tr 
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saw it at the Louvre. He studied with Ooufiire six years (18f>l-’67). 
But masters had little influence upon the young niau, who. from the 
first, discarded all tradition and made his view of nature his sole guide. 
The result was as expressed by Dnret in aniunincing the exhii)i{ion of 
impressionists’ works in 1880 in Now York : ** It may iK> HJii<i without 
exaggeration that criticism has gathered together all the insults it has 
emptied on his predecessors for the last fifty years to throw them in 
a heap on the devoted head of this artist.” But having n private 
income which guaranteed him against risk of starvation, he coura- 
geously persist^ in his convictions, adopted the motto hasiHl upon his 
name " Manet ct manebit,” ‘ an<l still atlvooated and i>ra<!ti8cil paint- 
ing what the moment of vision saw in nature, uninfluenced by tradi- 
tions or by what more habit of ey<! had taught. This nioincntjiry 
vision could take in but a portion of a scene, the rest was reproduml 
in the confusion of indirect vision. All his oxcellena’sand defects an* 
duo to this fundamental aim, to paint the exact vision of the, inomeni. 
He pursued it through iMirtial failures, and succeeded -in jM)lnting 
out a way to others. Fascinated with a clue which ho un(lo«ht«‘('ly 
grasped, observation in itself became the aim of his study, an<l subject 
was of value only as it ofltorded opportunities of olwi^rvatitm, (duefly 
in a luminous arrangement of patobes. His first sketches wt‘r«) always 
of great power, but he seemed so to delight in the first impression, 
that ho desired to go no farther; ho was so suseeptiltle to stutsaf-ion 
that its repetition wearied, especially as all opport unify for observa- 
tion in that special case was then oxhaustod. Being ndtimHi at the 
regular exhibitions, ho appeared in the Kalon of the llejeticil while it 
continued, and in 1867, Ix-ing uxclndod from the Univi'rsal Hstsisi- 
tion, exhibited his works by themselves, tw (lonrhet, wlu* strangely 
looked askance at the new art, also tiid the same year. Both his 
merit and the public estimate* of it grow until in IHKl the jurors 
of the Salon (some of them, it is true, yonnger painters who hud 
been under his influence, as (lervex. Uoll, Dues, Butin), vote*] him 
a medal, and termed it “ a Mediuile do H6pamf ion for twenty years of 
effort.” Bravely os he had home abuse aiul he hail 

boon somewhat depressed by the aceumulationof unsold pieturesin his 
studio, and now dorivo<l great satisfaction from this mark of esiraiietms 
approval. B’urthcr aotiuaintancu on the part of the public Imd then 
also established that ho was not a merely sensutional paink’r, but out* 
of sincere oonviotiuns, and that he had, also, the culture of a man 
fond of and esteemed by sueiety. Manet always divided the erittes 
> It li bers, auU will rvwittM 
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inti) frion<l< and on<*mio^«--Ti(mo romuiiu'd indiff^rcmi ; whc^n luHtuuiu* 
now 4*alh»(l ft»r tlu* flintrilnition of thn uwartl4t» the upphmae of hih* 
friend.^ led fo the of Ida eneinioH. In IHHJj he waa aJao deco- 

rated hy hU early etminute in the aiudio of C\>uturis Antonin IVonat. 
who wna now tlu‘ Miiiiat(‘r <»f Fine Artii, and now^ too, Oheaneau wjo? 
found makiuf^ the eluitn : 

httf^ a mr*' |H»W4*r of jn5ii viwon of ohjindat in iht'ir etdnrinjtf, their 
IttminmiM vibration, their apiHtaranee, uminlatinjc, fujifitivi*, piwt-^iinr. Far tmu 
tinideriii^ his forms motionless, he w’isses them in all tlieir inohility* and leavej4 an 
im|>r<^;o»ir»n of movement in hl» pieturei*. not nrn^sfed than is thid of ttetuat 
movement/’ 

lie ammtpltHhed fhi» expre><si<tiiof movement, of life, wdti<*li, with 
luminoui^nesrt of tone, const it uted hia perstinnl achievement for ari. 
as Millet did that of sound in his Aiij^elus. h\ his truth to tielaile«l 
nmlities, the elose following of the imliesUions of movement, and hy a 
aim pi if lent hill <if hm Kul*je<d. In this he made constant progress. He 
had early won ««{ij waders ami partisans. Helaeroix rei»ogni/.<al Ins 
l«>wer, and his sineerity won him fritmds aimmg men of letters, As 
early m IHUI <«nutier iviw in hUHuitur Flayt*r *'mneh talent, a valiant 
hrtislu and truth of <► 011 ^.'* i*»dii was his earnest admirer* and pro* 
nutmetHl a eulogy upon him at his funeral. After liisdeatli there was 
w*eimknl to him what, in hi» early artist ie career, woniUl have seemed 
taiyoml {uisitilisHty, an eahihitioii of hta works in the Falaia dea Ikatu^ 
Arts. It ilhiatntn^i the eutin* growth of his art from his atUunpts 
under (%mture, through a pi^rtcal when he was iidiiieUfvd hy \Vlaat|iirXt 
then, as he pnrsuetl siniplitleation of suhjf^d, to flnalty his works of 
** jihdu air*’ following iMUh It immliennl t*40 eauvasea, etehings, 
31 paaU'ia and mmw mfuareiUfs, and m mueli haii be won the adheaton 
of the ptihlif to his prineiples, that hia work eomiimnded high appn^ 
eiation and in very many instanet^s evim eatnuneiidmiratiom He liiel 
tn^mnie aii imjtortant iu 3 nene 0 m the history of art, hut its i m 
relation to his own arooiiiplishtmiitt ia well ckaiTita^i hy Honore Han* 
finer, in itayrng : Manet Um rendered dtstaaieftil me tlu^ eomido 
eated {minting of the sehmds, withoiii winning me to love ids own i 
he hml deinimsi rated prineiptea now more or less aerepted* iw» eonei ms 
Hgbti hy all the younger |iainUfra„ hut had not {lerfeettfd resuUa. 

Hie Uaeu tSmm* will ithiatrah^ the {iraeitee of the mduait in imrtml 
finish 1 

in their fall spssl, have svrry «lie*w »tram»Nrh do ir loalw tis4i 
laflh m hiUMi ivmnaumg hansotitalty %\um¥ ef thdr th^ aOnaO «M«Ul *4 
ts ifepnahesal, wrU as a high Uni»h givm to patHUi ihm -tia* * 

an 
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ture. This part of tho picture is made, as in tl»e actual, the jwint upon which the 
eye is supposed to fall Ail else, oven tho grand stand of aixHitatorw, is mere 
dashes of paint of various colors; no faces, no forms. 

A Dead Man (1864), which is tho matador of his pict ure The Bull 
Fight, much criticised and finally destroyed, together with tho Child 
with a Sword ; a portrait of Adolpho Belot, called Bon Bock,” 
from the foaming glass upon tho table ; The Spanish Ballet ; and the 
Gxiitarist (1861), are all of groat charm of luminoustiess. Bonio of 
his most romarlmhlo pictures are an Olympia (181)6), a young wonuui 
in flat white, with a oat in flat black at her feet, a contrast quite 
frequent with him, and a Nana which, though of a grace and elegance 
unusual with him, was excluded from tho Salon of 1H77, as being also 
of great indelicacy. 

Monet has been less oxtrome in tho adoption of tho ^icouiiaritios 
of the impressionists than those associated with him In this dasHifica- 
tion. Benoiris figures of portraits or fancy are in flat tints, entindy 
without relief, all of tho same tone. Monet’s use of comphnuentary 
tints is often exaggerated. With his fine artistic imwcrs, his pictiircH 
yary. Under a subdued light they show great cxcdlonats, ns his 
Views at Bouon ; Beenes in Uolland ; and Tjow Tide ; and justify the 
admiration felt for him by a small baud of amateurs. It is bright skies 
that give him trouble, though those, at distance, ‘‘at tho nupiisitc 
point,” as he would say, take a semblance to a far-off sfom} viowwl 
from a window or the impressions of passing travel. Oaillehot in am! 
Degaa only out-Monet Monet, and in presemeo of their pictures one is 
saddened; feels a dosolaUon as If by some uncanny influence sot iuKilc 
in oivilisation into an unsympathetic world, amid tho Umtative offorts 
of Byzantine art, with figures that have not yot kHimed their relations 
to the hills and trees; and has an urgent desire to hsik upon Itons- 
acau’s landscapes with gonuirw green foliage and long nmges <»f dis- 
tance, instinctively roSchoes the exolamation of Faolo UtKydlo under the 
fasoination of its early practice, “ How swwt a thing is iwrsjKwiivc ”! 

But Bastien-Lopago, respiring with his infantile branth that wm- 
timent from nature which waa yielded even in incrBasiiig meaimra 
to his maturing penetration of her trntits, a»»d wIicmc infantile hand 
was trained by {tatemal affootion, solicitous that he might tw equipped 
jMi#t nutiiii 1 i fijt ^ obtain {KMiition under tho administration, to 
()<4s.’«4), Dwnwiim. an exaotnoss of reproduction, a probity ” of 

»on not only approval, hut 
touched the heart of the publio, by the simple, 
earnest picturee which, foil of the jiuetty of oommon things, were 
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afforded Uybotli lu« hnmli and hin life. “Ho.vra wn>t** 

IJoulaiiger in his hrochuro “A ines AU'vch” in opposing “ this 
njo(icm t<nuU>noy ” “ ha»i‘d <in vulg’arit.y," “ an i>miutation iff llio Itowr* 
geois mind,’’ *' a jH>rsotial txoatnuMit,” “without promlent in liistory." 
Ihif. in prtudisitig it, liiwlion-ls'jtagw oullod from mduro (lu‘ nnwt 
delicate flowors of jwwtry in tiudr most fmgrnnt l>hH>n». I’lmlio 
suggest io!i with vigorous renlity forms tin* foumlation of his work. 
Most of U»* imcounts of him hy Ids Krcmdi ^■ontemJK^n^^i^ 1 S would 
give as a summary : " His piotun's wen* sincere amt penotmting 
itdorjirctations of nature ; ho is d<'ad, cnit «»ff itt youth and hope; wo 
hmnl tmth him ami his art." His life gives tonehing instiineea of 
filial regard ami grat«*ful n«*mory of pan*ntai siu*riflee in his early 
struggles; one, his faking to the silk marts of Haris that Ite might 
array her, even against her humhie pnvtcsfaiinns, in its riehest 
fahrii's, his *• brave little mother,*' whi* had earlier gone “afield” 
that aho might s<m<I t<t him the hire of another thus saved ; another, 
thts crowning of his oefogenunan grandfather with the honors of his 
suewss hy ineor}«tr.»ting with Ids «»wn. his name, {s*page. His hnish 
pnsenis v)<>ws of the fii>ids. woisls, and sunlight, of hiri iiotne in thn 
land of the Mense, and of the simple life around it, IwinuHl **l»y 
heart" m* thonmghly jw ever was Millet's. “1 ue'pdns! my tnwle 
in Haris .... hut I «Ud not learn my art tln'fe," he 
wroUi in I87ft,' His art, in its heat forms, was virtually the o)ienitig 
of wiudows into Ute Halan through whieh streamisl the suiiMhiiie and 
** plain air" and with ihent the bright, too bright for tlw^ itiiatmuii« 
Umnsl eye, wdoriug c»r nutun*. 

Iiiho a vnritahle (iiotto he esereiMsl his natm* tendenny kitsopy 
at the age of five all things of the wayside, and this tondeney wm 
tlevclo]ied hy his father’s rts|niremnnt that In* Mbmild caipy in ilto 
wilder evenitigs some tdijwit of thn household. 'Plie faeildy thus 
aeipiired, mlded to his gifts, latahled him to Is'ar off at eigbtiacn several 
prises for drawing at the tJotlege of Verdun. He hml laam stmt tlwni 
at gnwt sato'itice to the family, whose resources bid also to supply 
the wluwation of a younger hrotluT, always very dear to Jules. Ho 
then aniniatussl his diwire for an artistie ediieatiuu. whitTh proved a 
eatiMi of gnaut wirrow in tho family to which, iimlnding ilto wii«e old 
grandfaUwr, art did not wutui a sunieient eansfr. At lust taalomal 
lovo Smt maile a st(»p towards yielding and timidly venturml, says hia 
flriend Thenriet, “ ilowovtw, if it is JulosV desim "—and Jahw went U» 
Faria in 18(11, bravely nudertakiiig for si« months the donhle life «d m 

» Thwiiriiffi, In %Up ilvf# Aft#* 
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postal agent by night and an art student by day. Finding this 
impracticable ho resolved to tnist to the ravens for bread ami Hecured 
art instruction by entering tho studio of Oabanel at the Keole dea 
Beaux-Arts. Tho ravens responded. Tho grandfather, Ijepage, 
aided, as ho could, from tho small pension upon which ho hud retinsl 
from a clerkship in tho imposts, and tho family contrilnited. as they 
might, a monthly sum to swell tiio pension of 000 fninea aee«>rded by 
the Council General of tho Meuse. In tho war of 18T0, as a vohmttHtr 
in a company of francs tircurs, his disregard of life WiW evident. 
Being wounded, his commander, tho painter ('astellani, detained 
him in the hog)ital until tho war was over. Thus saved to art, ho 
presented at tho Salon in 1874 his llrst pictures that <-oinmundcd 
attention, as that of tho preceding year, Spring, had been hung t(«» 
high to ho soon. They were : one, a wuni-allegorieal, stuni-reniistiu 
treatment, adapted to decoration in the style of Ihivis de t'havamiea, 
whom ho greatly admired, Tho Song of Spring; and the other, Tim 
Portrait of my Grandfather. This wa.s 8igne<l Jtdes Ihistien- Lepage. 
Tho former was ac<iuircd hy tho Slate, and the latter won a hmmIuI for 
tho artist of twonty-four years. Thus his first sutuioss was achieved 
under tho gratoful adoi)tion of his grandfather’.^ name, and iindiT jt 
ho also first appeared in tho critiques of the Salons. He wjw at onw 
dubbed a revolutionary, for this was a picture in **o{njn air,” lit tin 
like a portrait, as ho had not i«)S(.Hi his tnodel of '• Socratiu hei«l,” but 
surprised him in a familiar act, with his snufl*l) 0 x in his hand, and 
had painted him from tho “ vision of tin* m«>me«»t,” in t he ganli'H of 
the house at Damvillcrs. But its full lights M^rveti only to reveal 
great accuracy of drawing and an inUmstt {Hmutrution into the lif(» 
of tho model, and bis advocates declunal that he wtw in the true linu 
of tradition, oven that, of tho sixUsotth mitury. 

Commissions for jwrtraits ensued. At the next Hjilon be exhibiteil 
that of tho banker, Hayem, which iipis'iihsl more to tin* pitblie by 
its broad and conscientious cxcoution, and The thnumunieant, inoro 
to oonnoissours and artists. Tho latter in its originality showiii 
some elements in common with Puvis de (’havaimes- a naif awkward* 
noss, a knowlod^ and sincerity, and, withal, the inotiem mtti* 
mont. That year too ho hod eoniiK ted for the I’rix «h» Bonte. Tho 
subject, Tho Annunciation to the Hhephenls, was a arena of the 
country, and in open air, all in tho line of Ids bmdeucies. It utm 
strongly conceived, and executed in his i^rsonal manner, and with 
his susooptibility to truth of impresHiuu, he had givim to it in a 
marked manner the impressiuR of a Bible uairatiyc. <i*r»wds werw 
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attracted to if, to the entire neglect of the nitie eom|>eting irK‘lun*H* 
ThenhepherdH are Htartled, aa they aleep around a lire in the 0|>(*n air^ 
by the angel, who jHiintH to Itethlehein in tiio <lmttmee aurronmled hy 
a tnini<*ulmw uureoh». Tlu^ poetry of leg<oul and ifie w*ntinn*nt of 
mdity were eoinhined. li.s reeei)tion wan a seeming augury it^ 
BUeiHVH ; the verdict of all jireHaged it, ; Hurah UcTnlumlt placed a 
piive of laurel in the fnuue--hui Ooinerre won the j>riy*e,* Madauui 
Ihiakeriicheft, a Ilue^‘ian anti nuither of one ai hia jnipiljt, htmghl it» 
The next year he math* another attempt, Imt ntd, in aympattiy with tlu^ 
Hubject, Priam Ibrniantling tlie Dead Body cd He<»tt>r, and mkiuf; 
to (am form in hia treatment t«> the accepted .siandarda, lie failed to 
expn»aK the poignancy of vtuniion demanded by the in<*itlt*nt. He 
ihuH e8<?aped, it may he wild, four yeara of furth**r iu*iuli*mitN‘d art, 
for cxetd lent ummHy a« fundamental work, it eould only h»\<* jwint- 
poned luH mTet«H in hia own direction, until the matun r atrength of 
hia tendemnea ahould have reatore*! him to hia true poin* after a 
deflecliom He painted portraits for mip}H>rt ami, aulalued in feeling, 
analyml the (muaeof hia failure, and by it attained to a eompreheie 
hive view <*f the value of art iemhuudea, and, more fully <’onvineed, 
ndurmid to hi8 light and air. to the nature that he loveil. Df thb; 
he now btH*ame even a more {mtient, coiwientioue, and delighted 
aiudenl. During hia life of tliirty-^ix yeara* airuggle he alwaye, to 
whatever artiatio it»iutlt or jaaniniary it might Icmli worked in 
alaaduU' amcerity. 

Thiia be Wenme i\w paititi*r of the |ieaaaiii« of the Meuae in thidr 
ruHlic aurroundtnga, Ifia next imiHurtant picture waa The Hay 
Makeiw Fuiua), IH7H, Hia own jam piotiin* of it in writing to 
Theuriet, j>n*^eiita it to m i 

. (d faint binr8 1 hay half tlry* and hay in flower, alt in the 
rm^mhUng a Htiiif of |«le yellow woven with Mlver, of IvmlrHng 

the atnoim atal th»* field, giving vife*naia a dajtattf^ aaj»wi/* 

It pmurnttni lattorcr^i, hahitnalfn} to work from infam^y ami of 
ant fai^e, form, and dreitai nunlertnl with dt^^p inaight of ebarat ter^ 
now id the heat of the day taking a momeiit’8 rent under the fatigue 

* tWat evralog the fHea»U of the two were ^upelua ni llte re«uur#<*i «*f Mth’ 
when in Ameileia havum tom rahUNl apoa ttmihoiild**^^ of *4ihrf% i au)* 

lanrrl i hiifglag there, palaivd hy hhti Oi mUm^ the arOfts had poliir 4 ihr 

|irt»|wUy m twlMUg, tliitdra Voath- lldi, a la a htreiil with hovno^i? nir# 

had toea |mJat»-d hy Uaitfea tofMge, la hd time of to « 4a<rl n 

Arhlaf^ lo MUe Aaaa, wlao'e triiaafitit waa Naag with |4vOife4 hj 

weedy yoaatr of the tooa t^uart*"i , tor to itoai »»to wwi 

after ha torame fiiaaa«^« iwaay lUaea thl«» aura w$» ugrr»a tor il ha! irtoa^d 
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of a forenoon’s work. It was much discussed at the Salon, became 
an influence in art, and won many converts to the open air cult of 
Bastien-Lepage. But in the main, his pictures still remained unsold 
in his studio, while portraits furnished his support, though at the 
death of Gambetta, in 1882, he was employed to design the funeral car, 
IVom his studies of peasants, by a growth so natural that it might 
almost have been predicted, he conceived a picture of that greatest of 
peasants, Joan of Arc Listening to the Voices (1880, Boston Museum), 
of which the background was still the garden at DamviUers. The 
critics having breathed the air of his Hay Field and of its pendant. 
The Potato Harvest, or October, of 1879, complained of a lack of atmos- 
phere in this, and also condemned the representation of the inspiring 
voices, which are a subdued ^'materialization .of spirits ; ” and its want 
of gradations of shades. Prom others it won enthusiastic admiration. 
The young girl is a poetic figure, in peasant’s dress, listening with 
dilated eyes. The artist set high value upon it, and hoped for the 
Medal of Honor. That was awarded to Aimg Morot, and Bastien- 
Lepage absented himself in London and there conceived an Ophelia 
from Shakespeare, but never completed it. 

One hundred drawings, and more than two hundred of his paint- 
ings, all, except the Joan of Arc, exhibited at the Salons of the last 
ten years, were, after his death, collected for the first time, and 
exhibited in Paris in March, 1885, at the H6tel de Ohimay, an annex 
of the ficole des Beaux- Arts. Conspicuous ones besides those already 
mentioned were : The Beggar ; Le P6re Jacques ; Village Love. AU 
of them were scrupulously real, but full of poetry, a mingling found 
so charming in many of the younger French artists’ works. He is 
extolled for his portraits, " before them one inevitably thinks of Hol- 
bein ; ” he "pursued a likeness with an intensity of drawing,” as he 
himself observed of the portraits of Clouet, and his friends called 
him "le primitif.” He painted portraits of Hayem (1873) : Wallon 
(1876) : Lady L., the only full-sized standing portrait by the artist, 
and Mes Parents (in the garden at DamviUers, 1877) : Andrfi Theu- 
riet ; William Klotz (1878) ; Madame Sarati Berhhardt; Pmile Bastien- 
Lepage (1879) : M. Andrieux (1880) : Albert Wolff ; the Prince of 
Wales (1881): M.W.; and Gambetta on his Deathbed (1882). That 
of Madame Drouet (1883), the friend of Victor Hugo, was one of his 
latest. As she was suffering with a cancer, and was struck down 
with her fatal illness at one of the sittings, the artist, when he came 
to die of the same disease, could never be divested of the idea that it 
had been communicated to him while painting this portrait. His last 
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Ernest Ange Ouez 
(•843- )i Paris* 
Med. ad cl. ’74. 
Med. ist c!. ’79. 

L. Hon. ’80. 


drawing was a likeness of himself, made in black lead in bed during 
his last illness ; his last painting, Moon Eise in Algiers, whither he 
had gone seeking health. 

Duez^s natural bent for the study of art attained its aim only 
when he was of the mature age of twenty-sewen, after having patiently 
accepted the family decree that he should enter a silk 
house for business, and remaining there three years. 
He then was allowed to go to Pils for instruction, and 
was also a pupil of Carolus-Duran. With aU his im- 
pulses prompting to fineness of detail and developing 
an exquisite technique, he was, nevertheless, caught by the principles 
of Manet, and became a conspicuous impressionist. He had felt his 
way through several stages, the historical while with Pils, then by a 
Dead Christ, of 1868, the religious, and he is most accurately classed 
now as a painter of genre ; but it is a genre of open air,” as is illus- 
trated in his Honeymoon and his AccouchSe, a woman resting in a 
comer of a garden and looking upon the sea. He also paints portraits 
and landscape. The beauty of the face of woman, and the flow of 
her draperies, mingled with the depth of sky and wide sweep of 
horizon that the sea carries with it, furnish his aflSinities and his suc- 
cesses, as in his Beach of Villerville. He had won no notice until he 
adopted Manet’s principles of painting in patch and in the diffused 
light of open air, his first success being his Honeymoon, of 1873. He, 
however, keeps his outlines correct, although he makes them slight 
by enveloping them in atmosphere. Splendor and Want (1874), 
two full length figures, courtesans, in the same frame, established 
his reputation. Although criticised, condemned, accused of being 
merely sensational, it was at once purchased by an English amateur, 
who refused to allow any reproduction of it in any form. His Legend 
of St. Outhbert (1879), in winning a place in the Luxembourg, gave 
him officially acknowledged rank, which all the penetrating thought 
of Dor6 won with great difficulty. This is a triumph of realistic art, 
and far removed from the traditional treatment of religious subjects. 


The legend represents the Saint as receiving bread from an eagle, and the scene 
of this miracle was the rocks just above Villerville. The picture represents a 
spirited and powexful eagle outlined against the sea. Was it its relation to the 
sea rather than its religious motive that dictated this choice of subject ? It is cer<^ 
tainly totally devoid of religious fervor. . 


In a series of portraits, as Butin (1880) and De Heuville, it is 
related that Duez insisted upon having aU sittings in the open air. 
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even in storm and wind. In tte Salon of 1888 his work was 
Virgil. 

Butin, a pupil of Picot and of Pils, was a painter of the sea and 
its associations. like Dnez, he had a studio on the beach at Viller- 
... . „ ville, and while Duez makes the grand waters 

Ulysse Louit Arynole Butin i • t *, 

(i 838-'83), St. Quentin. the backgrouuds, the support, of nis little family 
Med. 3d cl. ' 75 1 ad cl. ’78. societj sceues, Butiu afEccted the sea itseli 

and the life of the sea. Scenes of this kind he 
rendered in a broad treatment with depth of feeling and in a vein of 
sadness, as, in the Luxembourg, The Fisherman’s Funeral, of 1878. 
In the door of the humble dwelling, comrades of the fishing village and 
peasants from the surrounding country, collect about a coffin, aboye 
which tapers burn and around which the weather-beaten men kneel. 
A Sailor Wife Sculling a Boat, of the Salon of 1879, is a well-conceived, 
well-rendered, statuesque figure, with a vigorous hand controlling the 
boat, slightly swaying in the water. The gray atmosphere softens all, 
but also imparts a melancholy tone to the picture. His last picture 
(1883) was The Launching of the Boat. Others are : Mussel Boats 
at ViUerville (1874); Saturday at Villerville (1875); Women at Cap- 
stan (1876) ; Departing (1877). 

A group of younger artists, Gervex, Boll, and Jean B 6 raud, have 
carried painting into new fields of contemporary life ; the two latter 
^ ^ into the grimiest and hottest of its labor, while Ger- 

( 1848 - ), Pari.. Tex has chosen for 1887 The Clinique of Dr. P 6 an, into 
M«i. adci.' 74 ,' 76 . Tj^hich he has allowed all the impressioniste’ light of 
the skies to stre.am upon the figures of professors, stu- 
dents, and attendants, given in portrait. Boll and B 6 raud have also 
, j recognized the claim of the Boulevards and Paris 

(Contemporary).Paris. stroets to he represented among the pictures of 
L*Ho^n '8 contemporary life. In his Funeral at the Madeleine 

(Salon 1879), in a clever characterization without 
derision, but in simple observance of facts and manners, Beraud has 


Jean Btfraud 

(Contemporary), St. Petersburg, 
but of French parentage. 

Med. 3d cl. '8a; ad cl. '83. 


slyly represented the accompanying simula- 
tion of grief. On the Boulevard, In the 
Champs Blys 6 es, and The Boulevard near 
the Oaf§ Anglais, are other illustrations. 


Boll, through his comprehension of lucid sunshine and keen and 


breathable atmosphere, loves all forms of open air scenes. He chose 
The Street Crier, Marianna O&ey and Boubey, Oimentier, for the 
Salon of 1885. But, he it in interiors or in the open air of the street, 
he gives, usually on large canvases, with deep and simple sympathy, 
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without false sentiment, the severe forms of popular labors, popular 
sufEerings, and, at times, popular joys, with a keen penetration of 
actual movement, and bears well the test that an artistes measure 
is his discernment of the characters he represents. His picture of 
1888 was a landscape with accessory figures, full of the air and light 
and life of spring. 

F61ix Bracquemond (contemporary), a painter-engraver, Paris ; 
medal 1866 ; Legion of Honor, 1882 ; and who took in 1884 the 
Medal of Honor for engraving, affords the illustration of the impres- 
sionists^ effects, here given, better than any reproduction of the work 
of the pure painters of the school proper could do. 

Of the twenty-nine terms of the ofi&ce since 1666 the fifteen Eec- 
tors of the French Academy at Borne for the nineteenth century 
have been : 

1801, Suv4e. 1828, H. V'ernet. 1865, J. N. Eobert-Fleury. 

1807, Paris, architect (par interiin). 1835, Ingres. 1866, Hubert. 

1808, Guillon Lethiere. 1841, Schnetz. 1873, Lenepveu. 

1817, Th4venin. 1846, Jean Alaux. 1879, Cabat. 

1833, Pierre N. Gu4rin. 1853, Schnetz. 1885, Hebert. 

THE PBBSEKT COHDITIOH OE PBEHCH ABT* 

That French art stands high in the estimate of the nations is evi- 
dent from the facts that America eagerly gathers French pictures at 
any price ; that London keeps a permanent gallery of Dor6^s work 
and another for temporary exhibition of new works of French artists, 
an appreciation which English art cannot win French artistic taste 
to reciprocate. France, indeed, has few English pictures in her gal- 
leries, only within a short time (since 1872) opening a small gallery 
for them in the Louvre, where, in that year, there were but five 
pictures, one by Bonington and four by Constable. 

Art production in France is prodigious in amount. But one 
necessity of the Frenchman's nature, his need for food, meets a fuller 
practical recognition than his need for art, the business of restau- 
rant-keeping being the only legitimate business in Paris that exceeds 
that connected with art. Almost any surmise of what this interest, 
traced into its ramifications must be, is confirmed by facts, such as 
the multiplicity of exhibitions, of sales, and of art societies; the 
amount and quality of art literature, and, as we have seen, the Gov- 
ernment recognition of art, in laws and tax budgets. 

The appropriation in the budget by the Municipal Council of Paris for the 
Fine Arts in 1887 was 300,000 francs, it having been the same in 1886. The 
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eiitii6 appropriatioii by the State for art pnrposes was in 1886 13,603,000 francs, 
and in 1885 onJy 15,000 less. In 1884, 300,000 francs were accorded by the Chamber 
of Deputies to the Provincial Museums. The number of these Museums had 
increased by that year to two hundred and eighty from one hundred and seventy- 
seven in 1870, and one hundred and thirty-three under Napoleon III. in 1865. 
Lyons has its Prix de Paris, as Paris its Prix de Rome ; and some provincial cities, 
as Lille, have even their Prix de Rome. The place for the sales of works of art, the 
H6tel Drouot, is owned and controlled by Government, and, though not solely 
for art works, it has become an art centre and the locality of many art exhibitions, 
as all art sales take place there. 

Thronghoxit France art blossoms almost continually into exhibi- 
tions. An exhibition is the popular method of redressing a wrong 
done to an artist in the Salons, of commemorating his death, of sup- 
plying funds for the victims of an inundation, of establishing a hos- 
pital, or of raising a statue to a hero ; all may be done by an appeal 
to the Frenchman’s artistic sense. In 1887 sixty-four exhibitions 
were given. Important exhibitions are those of the large number 
of Artists’ organizations, as : 

The Association of French Painters, Architects, Sculptors, Engravers, and 
Designers, sometimes known as the Association Taylor, from Baron Taylor, the 
founder, having Bouguereau for president ; ^ The Union of French Artists ; The 
Society of Young Artists ; The Society of Aquarellists ; The Society of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, which reached, 1887, its sixth annual exhibition ; and vari- 
ous art clubs, one of which, “ Le Cercle de T Union Artistique,’^ commonly called 
“les Mirlitons,” founded in 1860, and in 1888 composed of over two thousand 
members, is the most important. Painters form but a part of it. To “ Les Amis 
des Arts,” requiring an admission fee of one franc, Baron de Rothschild belongs. 

The chief art organization is the one officially recognized by the 
Government, and to which it has delegated the entire management of 
the Salon. This organization decreed (May 12, 1883), in order to 
prevent longer being confounded with the Association Taylor, to take 
instead of the title, The Association, that of The Society of French 
Artists. It is open to all French artists who have once had a work 
admitted to the Salons or Universal Expositions. Its object is chiefly, 
^^To represent and protect the general interests of French artists, 
notably, by the organization of the annual Salons ” (Article 1), and, 

To lend aid to its members ” (Article 2). These number nearly 
2,600 (2,345). Its revenues are derived from annual assessments of 
its members and the fees of entrance to the Salons, from which it 

1 For 1886, as reported by its secretary, its income was 191,800 francs, and expenses 
188,897 ; it bestowed in pensions 86,69i francs, which sum was raised to 87,636 francs 
by temporary aid rendered. 
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meets the expenses of all the awards* It announced a sum of 
612,202 francs in its treasury in 1887. It annually distributes in aid 
of artists about 25,000 francs. BaiUy, the architect, has been its 
president since its formation. 

Its exhibition, the annual Salon, occupies thirty rooms of the immense Palais 
de rindustrie and alone is magnificent testimony of the great artistic interest of 
the nation. In 1887 the surplus for the benefit of the society was 323,100 francs. 
The expenses are, for the awards, three medals of Honor, one for each of three 
departments, 12,000 francs ; for forty medals of three classes, the number in each 
class to be determined by the jury ; for the 1st class medals 700 francs each, for 
the 2d class 500, and for the 3d class 300 ; all amounting to about 60,000 francs ; 
the Prix du Salon is of 3,000 francs and the purses for travel 3,000 francs each. 
In the first Salon of the State (1883) so great was the crowd, the notice was posted 
that the right was reserved of closing the doors at any moment. 

Of SO vast a production, the work that wins distinguished notice, 
as well as the honors now decreed by the body of French artists, 
instead of official authority, must not only represent the qualities of 
the art of France at this moment, but since it portrays the tendencies 
of both executant and judge, that of so much of the future as to 
make it no uncertain his^ory. All the honors, once slightingly termed 
^^official,^^ now awarded by the free vote of the body not politic, but 
artistic — some directly, others indirectly— can but be an expression 
of the prevailing artistic sense, and therefore of value in art history. 

Those to whom the Grand Medal of Honor, now decreed by the 
recompensed artists, has been for the last quarter of a century awarded, 
are : 

1866, Cabanel: 1867, B. XJ., Cabanel, Meissonier, 6l4r6me: 1868, G. Briou; 1869, 
Bonnat: 1870, Tony Robert Pleury; 1872, Jules Breton: 1874, G4r6me: 1877, Jean 
Paul Laurens: 1878, B. U., Oabanel, Bouguereau, Meissonier, and 0$r6me: 1879, 
Carolus-Duran: 1880, Aim4 Nicolas Morot : 1881, Paul Baudry: 1882, Puvis de Oha- 
vannes : 1883, no absolute majority given to any one; Lefebvre received 180 of the 186 
votes necessary to a choice ; 1884, no majority : 1885, Bouguereau (but not by an 
absolute majority, a change of the requirement to only a relative majority of the 
votes then occurring): 1886, Lefebvre ; 1887, Fernand Cormon : 18^, fidouard 
DetaiUe. 

Thus the painters of figures in the more elevated style have most 
fully met the artistic sense. There is not a pure landscape painter in 
the list, though Jules Breton^s landscapes, it is true, vie in excellence 
with his figures. The severer study of drawing required for the 
human figure and of design for compositions into which the figure 
enters, seems to have been made the test of merit. 

The First Class Medal, which was pronounced in 1880 so exceptional 
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an award as to be remoyed from among the requirements of becoming 
Hors Ooncours, has been given in the last five years but once — ^to 
Henri-G-uillanme Martin (1883) for his Prancesca da Eimini. 

Those who have been assigned to the chairs of the Institute, which 
assignmeiit is made by the vote of each Academy, approved by the 
executive, in the last twenty years indicate the same estimate. (Table, 
facing p. 133.) 

Moreover the Prix de Rome is oftenest awarded to pupils of the 
painters of figures allied to historical painting, and the subjects 
assigned to this competition are always classic. 

That this may be, on the part of those responsible, a strenuous 
effort to form an anchorage by which to hold French art to the forms 
authorized by ages of acceptance, to keep it from floating quite away, 
even into ^^plein air,’’ or from dashing itself against the rock of 
extreme realism conspicuously in its way, makes it no less an evidence 
of the present French valuation of the ideal. This effort has effected 
much ; in the Salon of 1886, nine hundred pictures of antique subjects 
exceeded in number those of any other class and occupied a space 
of 3,297 yards, an average of about two and a half square yards each/ 
Is this a measure of the hope of a purchase for some museum by the 
State ? 

Thus the qualities judged worthy of highest honor in France are 
left in no uncertainty. Taking a broader list of those elected by the 
body of artists to form the Salon forty,'* the jury of admission and 
recompense (identical since 1870), we find that for nineteen Salons of 
the last twenty years, beginning with that of 1868, those acting have 
been : 

Cabaneb VoUon, 17 times; Jules Breton, Bonnat,* 16 times; Baudry, Henuer, 
Bernier, Busson, 14 times; Lefebvre, G, Boulanger, Bouguereau, J. P. Laurens, 
13 times ; Fran(?ais, 11 times ; Delaunay, Puvis de Cbavannes, 9 times ; Cabat, 
Harpignies, Robert-Fleury, Fromentia, Luminais, G4r6me, Hanoteau, Benjamin- 
Constant, Roll, Tony Robert-Fleury, Duez, Rapin, G-uillaumet, Lansyer, De Vuil- 
lefroy, Detaille, Guillaumet, Guillemet, De Neuville, Lalanne, 8 times ; Carolus- 
Duran, Ribot, Feyen-Perrin, Dubufe, Van Marcke, Barrias, Humbert, De Chen- 
nevieres, Pits, H. L^vy, Laug4e, Bonvin, Ziem, Amaury-Duval, Pelouse, Chaplin, 
Ziem, 7 times; Meissonier, Pille, Philippe Rousseau, Gervex, H. Leroux, Haignan, 
6 times ; Renouf, Brion, Cormon, Ton, Protais, Pils, Hubert, 6 times ; J. Dupr6, 
Gleyre, Lavieille, Cazin, Butin, Saint-Pierre, Cot, Daubigny, 4 times ; Bastien- 
Lepage, Bin, Vayson, Aim4 Morot, Jalabert, Bida, Compte, Corot, Ldvy, L, 
Leloir, 3 times. 

1 Paris Journal, as quoted in Art Journal, July, 1886. 

* In 1888 Bonnat had the highest number of votes ; in 1887, Lefebvre, viz., 1,486 ; In 
1886, Bonnat 1,253 ; 1885, Henner 1,313. 
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These results are again confirmed by the qualities of the fifty who 
constituted the proportion of painters in the first Honorable Council 
of Ifinety forming the administration of The Society of French Art- 
ists, and elected by the artists every three years : 


Bougnereau. 

Lalanne. 

RoU. 

De Vnillefroy. 

POle. 

Barrias. 

VoDon. 

Butin. 

H. I»6vy- 

Bonnat. 

Duez. 

Ouillemet, 

J. P. Laurens. 

Pelouse. 

Feyen-Penin. 

Lefebvre. 

Lavieille. 

Protais. 

Harpignies. 

Lansyer. 

Fantin-Latour. 

Butin. 

Luminais. 

Ribot. 

Fran$ais. 

Cot. 

Morot. 

Boulanger. 

Puvis de Ghavannes. 

Cormon. 

Henner. 

BEanoteau. 

Bernier. 

Humbert. 

Lerolle. 

MazeroUe. 

De Neuville. 

Gazin. 

Dupr4. 

Tony Roberb-Meury. 

Bapin. 

Benjamin-Constant. 

Detaille. 

Bin. 

Van Mar eke de Lummen. 

Busson. 

Carolus-Duran. 

Bastien-Lepage.^ 

CabaneL 

Gtervex. 



But though, so great is the interest in works of humanity and con- 
temporary life, pure landscape does win only a minority of these honors, 
the recent tendency of French art to landscape effects, and to the study 
of external phenomena, is made apparent in all forms of art at the 
Salons ; in decorations, allegories, anecdotes, interiors, and portraits. 
Moreover, under all inducements to the ideal treatment, the tendency 
to realism is conspicuous ; rampant in the younger artists, it has 
made its touch felt by all, even by the painters of the historical style. 
Indeed, a summary of the art of the nineteenth century would furnish 
the comprehensive sweep from an Olympian apotheosis to an apo- 
theosis of the actual j the traversing of a path from the warrior 
heroes of Greece to the peasant heroes of France, from the fabled 
labors of Hercules to the real labors of Jean and Jeanne. The vast 
difference of treatment, too, is epitomized by the antithesis of David’s 
requirement of a type, the man type, the woman type, and the later 
standard, that of individuality as presented in the words of Bastien- 
Lepage : There are no two things alike : talent consists in untan- 
gling and rendering what is special to each.^^ 

From each artist this realism has taken a personal quality, as true 
realism must. Thus in G6rdme, we find it clear and acute ; in Meis- 

^ Elected Januaiy IS, 1S8I. OtSlcial reports in Catalogue of Salon, 
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sonier, true and exact ; in Oourbefc, solid ; in Millet, spiritualized ; in 
Breton, cheery and sunny ; in Lefebvre and Henner, generalized ; in 
Cabanel, irrepressibly graceful ; in Bonnat, overpoweringly strong ; 
in De Ohavannes, Luminais, and Gustaye Moreau, a consciousness 
of the present in dreams of the past ; in Bargue, a necessity of deli- 
cate accuracy ; in Erdre, an appeal of facts to sympathy ; in Eosa 
Bonheur, a portrayal of objects loyed as they are ; in Merson, the 
humanizing of Scriptural characters ; and in Decamps, simple impres- 
sions of sunshine. 

A disposition to substitute, eyen in the decoration of public build- 
ings, the familiar figures of modem life for historic subjects has been 
eyerywhere apparent. Baudry did it, as it was done, but not with the 
franiness of the present practice, in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries in Elorence. Then it was under the pretext of a religious 
subject, the custom against which Sayanarola’s invectiye was directed. 
So in Holland in the seyenteenth century, under the cover of illustrat- 
ing some event or poem, real personages were grouped in actual por- 
traiture. The dreamy Lefebvre has used mythology as* a pretext for 
a presentation of actual beings, and eyen the inexact forms of dreams 
have not escaped the realistic treatment. Realism is, in truth, based 
on the positive, clear-seeing, intellectual character of this scientific 
age, which demands definite facts, and it, therefore, has a sure exist- 
ence, Lefebvre, with the charming Henner and the poetic Hubert and 
others of the idealistic realists, give to this naturalism a kind of exalta- 
tion ; they take their impressions direct from nature, and prove that 
the ideal and the real are, indeed, but the two sides of the same thing. 

While these artists seem thus to give to their flights an anchorage. 
Millet, on the contrary, seems to take reality into an atmosphere of 
idealism, or, perhaps more truly, to look at nature with an eye that 
perceives its highest truths, which, indeed, are what constitute the 
ideal ; he catches the gold that the sunshine pours into nature, the 
significance that expression takes from it, the grandeur that arises 
from it even in its rudenesses. In his idyls the earnestness or feeling 
is rendered only the more powerfully, because he has observed exter- 
nals closely and reproduced them with realistic detail, with diflferen- 
tiating exactness. Minute observation in character-reading, like close 
study in science, is the only method of learning truths, or represent- 
ing the individuality that vivifies a raconteur’s presentation, be it in 
words or colors. That idealist who makes real,” offers a glimpse 
of the attainment which the two principles, not really conflicting, 
may together work out for French art. As Minister Eallidres said in 
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his address of presentation of 1884 : Has the respect for nature in 
art or in letters the efiEect of destroying the ideal ? What greater 
poet than Homer and yet what poet more natural?” The natural 
is in truth the basis of the ideal. Does not, then, the coexistence of 
these principles truly give art in its highest forms ? Idealistic realism, 
realism in its unstrained sense of truth, not uncouthness, will become 
the inevitable result. 

True art then is not a fashion or a caprice, but a permanent reality 
There is a changeless under the changing ; under the seeming, a real. 
Whatever has been true art in the past, still is true. By the same 
talismanic influence have artists of different periods been charmed 
into creative power, but they have not woven the same textures nor 
moulded the same forms. New art is like new music, the old notes in 
new combinations, which still, however, make vibrate the same chords 
inherent in our nature. For the future, then, may we not anticipate 
a perfected art composed of tones tested and approved ? Imagination 
may listen for that art^s French melody. In it, above the buzz of all 
trivialities, will be heard the sweet and happy tone of Corot, Daubigny^s 
songs of nature, with the constant and true forest note of Eousseau. 
May there not be there a chant fco woman, rich in the mingling of 
Henner’shigh, clear tenor, with some note of OabanePs Grecian harp, 
of Lefebvre^s vague air, of H^bert^s subdued plaint, and Bouguereau^s 
mother song, while also, in an undertone, will come a vibration from 
Carolus-Duran’s brilliant touch with the patient field plaint or har- 
vest song of Breton, Lhermitte, Adan, and Bastien-Lepage ? And 
may there not be heard in this, perhaps, an apologetic echo of the 
penetrating tones of G6r6me and his followers ? The deep bass of 
Courbet’s realism, the distinct truths of Meissonier’s staccato treat- 
ment, the finer notes of all of those giving delicacy and truth of detail, 
as well as the more robust choruses of Eoll will be audible. With the 
graceful strain of Prudhon and others of this century’s first decade 
and of the later neo-grecs will be combined the childhood’s prattle 
of Fr6re and Lobrichon, gleeful or plaintive as may be ; the humble 
fireside warble of Greuze and the unconscious poetry of Chardin, 
Vollon, and the painters of the gentler genre ; the thrilling resonance 
of Delacroix and Gfiricault’s feeling ; the young warrior-artists’ sharp, 
combative, yet saddened echoes of tho late battle sounds, mingling 
with the clarion notes of Vernet and Yvon ; the color harmonies of 
Diaz and Monticelli ; something of the impressionists’ shrill cry for 
light and open air a faint sound of the majestic march of David, 
set in a tenderer key by Puvis de Ohavannes. 
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And, though rich and yaried the symphony may be, imagina- 
tion hears in the whole gamut of French art but faint ups welling of 
organ notes, few cathedral tones of religious power and elevated emo- 
tion : there may again faintly vibrate the earnest feeling of Cham- 
paigne and Lesueur, the reverent one of Flandrin, in unison with 
even a deeper solemnity of religious theme yet to be aroused. Up 
through this, the sacredly sincere hymnal of Millet’s painted 
sound ” of prayer and praise will certainly lift its chant and mate 
conspicuous amid all, even in the art of the race that seeks primarily 
beauty and glory, the earnest, elevated, religious qualities of humblest 
human nature. 
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See also Alphabetical Lists: of Artists of XVTIth Centniy, 70 ; of XVinth Century, ; 
Landscape Painters of XYUCth Century, 121 ; of XIXth Century : Classicists Contemporary 
with David, 156-6 ; David’s Pupils and their Contemporaries, 172-3 ; Painters of Genre of 
Classic Period, 181-2 ; of Landscape of Classic Period, 189 ; of Historical Style of Romantic 
Period, 121-2 ; of Landscape of Romantic Period, 266-7 ; of Landscape and Animals of Romantic 
Period, 261 ; of Semi-Classical style during Third Period, 292-3 ; of Landscape and Animals 
during Third Period, 802-3 ; of Oriental Scenes during Third Period, 828-9 ; Artists passing over 
to Genre Painting, 357-8-9 ; Painters of Genre, “Hors Conconrs,” 868-4; of Genre, otheiv, 
826-4 ; Rustic Genre, “ Hors Conconrs,” 392 ; History, “ Hors Conconrs,” 488 ; History and 
Genre, “Hors Concours,” 441; Military Subjects, “Hors Coucours,” 448, 449; Landscape, 
pupils of Corot, 462 ; Landscape, 453-4 ; Marines, 456 ; Still life, 468 ; Pruit and Plowers, ^9. 


A. 

Abbema., Madame L., 406. 

About, E., 396, 418, 421, 430, 445. 

Academies, Provincial : Amiens, Bor- 
deaux, Clermont-Ferrand, Dijon, Do- 
nat, Marseilles, Metz, Nancy, Pan, 
Rheims, Rouen, Tonlonse, 83. 

Academy, French, at Rome, 29; regula- 
tions of, 29 ; rectors of, list for Xv Ilth i 
, century, 30 ; rectors of, list for XTIIItb 
century, 123 ; rectors of, list for XIXth j 
century, 473 ; regulations of under 
Napoleon I., 128; location of, 60, 128 ; 
regulated under Napoleon III. in 1863, 
266, 267. 

Academy of Painting, founding of, 17, 
19, 28 ; exhibitions of, 24, 6, 6, 7, 8, 
83 ; regulations of, 21, 8 ; advantage 
of, 24, 6 ; disadvantages of, 26, 7 ; 
finances of, 27 ; expulsions firora, 25, 
80; membership regulated, 80 ; kings 
its protectors, 80 ; loosely administered, 
81 ; reflated by Louis X Vltb in 1777, 
81 ; given fixed lodgment, 8 2 ; ab ol- 
ished, 83 ; membership in XVIIIth 
century, 88. 

Academy of St. Luke, 21, 82, 97, 98. 

Academy of St. Luke at Rome, 9, 21. 

Achmet I., 34 

A^uisitions for National Galleries by 
Francis I., 15 ; by Louis XIV,, 17, 18; 
by Louis XV., 74; by Louis XVI., 
77 ; by N^leon I„ 88, 126 ; by Louis 
XVIII,, Charles i., 188 ; by Louis 
Philippe, 197 ; by Napoleon IIL, 270, 
271. 

Adan, L. E., 401, 479. 

81 


Admissions to Salons, unlimited, 88. 

Age of Louis XIV., 16-72. 

Agincourt, Seroux d’, 143. 

Agnes, Mother, 47. 

Aid to artists after Revolution of 1848, 
263. 

Aim4 Thomd, 146. 

Alaux, J., 264, 402, 473. 

Albano, 71, 75. 

Alexander, Czar, 45. 

« Emperor, 157, 193. 

“ the Great, 191. 

“ VII., Pope, 62. 

Algerian var, 177. 

Algiers, attraction of, 228-9. 

Aligny, C. F. F. 0. d% 187-8, 237, 288. 
Amau^-Duval, B. E., 488, 476. 
Aneienjs, The Twelve," 22, 28. 

Fourteen,” 28. 

Angelico, Fra, 8, 84S. 

AngiviUer, D’, 77, 79, 80. 

Animal painting in XVlUth centuiy,122, 
Anne oi Austria, 27, 48. 

“ “ Brittan^s Prayer Book, 7. 

Antin, Duo d% 74, 84. 

Apelles, 217. 

Arago, Emmanue], 826. 

Archimedes, 83. 

Archives de Part fran<jais, 22, 49. 
Armand-Dumares^ 441, 443, 468. 
Amauld, Robert, ^ 7 , 

Art, 61. 

Art of the Revolution, 78. 

Art personal to Napoleon I., 128. 

Art, the true aim of, 198. 
j Art under Convention, 83. 

Association Taylor, 474. 
i Astenus, bishop of Amadis, 1. 
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Au-bert, E. J., 217, 287, 338-4. 

“ R., 391. 

Aublet, A., 319. 

Audran, 92. 

Auvray, Louis, 85. 

Avolara, Anna, 62. 

B. 

Babuty, Qabriellc; Madame Q-ieuze, 115. 
Bachelier, J. J., 122, 124, 125. 
Backhuysen, 110. 

Bacon, Henry, 297, 361, 893. 

Bailly, A. N. President, 475. 

Bailly^s Catalogue, 17, 18, 62. 

Ballou, Roger. 409. 

Balloz, P., 420, 421. 

Barbison, 253, 367, 452. 

Bardin, 149. 

Bargue, C., 319, 321, 478. 

Barrias, F. J., 848, 487, 441, 477. 
Barron, Henri, 360. 

Barth^lemy, 58, 166. 

Barthellemy, 84. 

Bartholdi, 2^. 

BashldrtseflP, Madame, 275, 
Bastien-Lepage, J., 251, 398, 401, 441, 
453, 466-71, 476, 477, 479. 
Bastien-Lepage, Emile, 450, 467. 
Baudotdn, r. A., 106-7. 

Baudraud, General, 212. 

Baudry, P, J. A., 403, 427-30, 476, 476, 
478. 

Bayle, St. John. 89. 

Bayre, 196. 

Beaume, 401. 

Beaumes, 394. 

Beauvais Tapestries, 104. 

B^ang5, 447. 

Belly, L. A. A.. 228, 307. 

Benasset, 463. 

B4nezech, Minister, 86. 
Benjamin-Constant, J. J., 228, 819, 
326-7, 401, 476, 477. 

Benouville, A, J., 187. 

Bentivoglio, Cardinal, 44. 

Bdraud, J., 463, 472. 

Bemardin de St. Pierre, 11, 230. 
Beme-Bellecour, E, P., 349, 444. 
Bernhardt, Madame Sarah, 325, 469. 
Bernier, C., 460, 451, 466, 476, 477. 
Berri, Due de, 39. 

Duchesse de, 267, 

Berrier, Paul, 258. 

Besnard, P. A., 449. 

Beul6, 19, 267. 

Bida, 470. 

Bidault, 84. 

Bienaim4, 84. 

Bigot, C., 882. 

Biflet, P., 387. 


Bin, J. B. P. B., 476, 477. 

Blanc, Charles, 54, 63, 91, 120, 161, 167, 
200, 203, 206, 228, 258, 260, 273, 338, 
438. 

Blanchard, Prof. Jacques, 34. 
Boisfrement, M. aids Prudhon, 164. 
Boissiere, Samuel, 69. 

Bonaparte, General, 162, 163. 

“ Jerome, 178, 286. 

Joseph, 252. 

Madame Josephine, 162, 174. 
“ Lucien, 197. 

“ Marie Louise, 165, 178. 

Bonheur, Auguste, 294. 

“ Germain, 295. 

“ Isidore, 295-7-8. 

Juliette Peyrol, 295. 
Maria-Rosa, 188, 257, 294-8. 

“ Raymond, 294, 296, 297. 

Bonington, 204, 230. 

Bonnat, L. J. P.. 408, 412-14, 476, 476, 
477. 

Bonvin, F. S., 176. 

Boucher, PranQois, 76, 99, 102-6, 109, 
112, 114, 141, 146, 271. 

Boucher, Juste, 107. 

“ Madame, 107. 

Bouehot, 225. 

Boudin, B., 368, 463, 476, 477. 
Bouguereau, W. A., 369, 893, 894, 402^ 
6, 408, 449, 474, 475, 476, 477, 479. 
Boulanger, 108. 

Boulanger. Gustave, 217, 319-21, 438, 
476, 477. 

Boulanger, Louis, 208, 243, 

Bourdichon, Jean, 5, 6. 

Bourdon, S., 21, 58, 60. 

Bouth4ine, 33. 

Bouzonnet, Claudine, Fran 9 oise and An- 
toinette, 42. 

Braciano, Duke of. 32. 

Brautdme’s Chronicles, 11. 

Brascassat, 196, 249, 267-8, 264. 

Braun, Madame, and her dog, 416. 
Brentano, Louis, 6. 

Breton, ]&. A., 887, 460. 

Breton, J., 169, 246, 257, 382-7, 408, 
475, 476, 479. 

Brevetaires, or Privil4gi4s, 20. 
Bridgman, F. A., 319. 

Bril, Paul, 44. 

Brion, G., 408, 475, 476. 

Brochures at the Salons, 81. 

Brouer, A., Ill, 271. 

Brown, Madame Henriette (Madame da 
Sauz), 406. 

Brown, John Lewis, 463. 

Bry, Paul, 419. 

Bulet, 20- 

Bureau of Fine Arts established, 271. 
Burgundy, Duchess of, 92. 
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Burgundy, Duke of, 67. 

Burns, 115, 190, 230. 

Busson, tJ. L. A., 463, 464, 471-2, 476, 
477. 

Butler, G. B., 292. 

Buzeau, Marie Jeanne, 106. 

Byron, 190^ 

C. 

Cabanel, A., 245, 268, 289, 322, 327, 350, 
394, 475, 476, 477, 479. 

Cabanel. P., 401-2, 468. 

Cabat, N L., 232, 251-2, 260, 473, 476. 
Caillebotte, 462, 463, 466. 

Callot, Jacques, 34-37. 

Camillo, 39. 

Canova, influences David, 142; friend 
of Prudhon, 152. 

Caracalla, 435. 

Carafle, 163. | 

Caravaggio, 32, 74, 75. I 

Cardon (engraver), 95. 

Carignan Gallery, 74. 

Prince de, 99. I 

Carolus-Duran, his modem accent, 354 ; 
early taste for drawing, 354; struggles, | 
354; success, 354; power in color, 355; 
teachings, 356; scope of subjects, 357; 
Medal of Honor, 475 ; on jury, 476 ; 
committee of ninety, 477, 479. 
Carracci, 33, 62, 65, 71, 75. 

Oarreau, the poet, 48, 

Cars (engraver), 102. 

Cartier, 452. 

CasteUani, 468. 

Catalogues of Salons, 27. 

Catharme de’ Medici, 9. 

Gazes, 111. 

Cazin, J. C., 389, 441, 476, 477. I 

Caylus, Comte de, 80, 94. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 78. 

Central Museum (Louvre), established, 
87. 

Chalet, The, 313, 829. 

Chalgrin, 140. 

Madame, 175. 

Champaigne, Philippe de, 16, 86, 40-7, 
282, 480. 

Champaigne, J. B., 47. 

Champfleury, 388. 

Champmartin, C., 199, 208, 243. 
Chanavard, P. . 238-9. 

Chancellors of Academy, 22. 

ChantiJou, De, 28, 37, 75. 

Chapel of Oarmes, 43. 

Chaplin, C., 406. 

Chardin, Pierre, 114. 

Chardin, S., 77, 78, 107, 108,109,11144, 
115, 116, 117, 171, 211, 479. 
Charlema^e, 2, 


Charles I., King, 17, 31. 

Charles II., 67. 

Charles IV., 1. 

Charles V., 1, 10. 

Charles VII., 6. 

Charles Vni., 6, 7, 9, 15, 71. 

Charles IX., 13, 15. 

Charles X., 161, 181, 227, 257. 

Charlet, 165, 185. 

Charlotte of Savoy, 9. 

Charnay, 450. 

Chartreuse at Paris, 53, 54, 55, 77. 

Chasseriau, 433. 434. 

Chassevant, 438. 

Chateau de Eeuil, 32, 

Chateaubriand, 140, 158, 190, 230. 

Chavet, V., 845. 

Chavignarie, Bellier de la, 166. 

Ch6nior, Andr4, 144. 

Chennevi^res, Marquis de, 400, 432. 

Chennevi^res on jury, 476. 

Chenu, 117. 

Chenu, Henri, 463. 

Chesneau, Ernest, 167, 184, 185, 465. 

Chevalier, Etienne, 3. 

Ch^villiard, Vincent, 350-1. 

Chintreuil, A., 241, 268, 

Christina, Queen, 59, 75, 

Churches. Carthusian, Termini, Sicily, 
97; Neuwiller in Alsace, 2; La Tri- 
nity, Paris (Prancais), 251 ; Le Mans, 
2 ; Madeleine, Paris (Zeigler), 216; 
Montauban Cathedral (Ingres), 169; 
Nantes Cathedral (Plandrinju 286 ; 
Notre Dame de Ijorette (Dev^ria), 
208 ; Notre Dame de Paris (May Pic- 
tures), 36, 49, 55, 57 ; JElouen Cathe- 
dral (Deshays), 106 ; St. Eustache, 
Paris (Couture), 292 ; St. Germain 
des Pros, Paris (Plandrin), 286 ; St. 
Martin d’Ainay, near Lyons (Flan- 
drin), 286 ; St. Martin des Champs 
(G6r6me), 816 ; St. Paul at Nismes 
(Plandrin), 286 ; St. PetePs, Ropae 
(Subleyras), 97 ; St. Paul’s, Paris 
(Lebrun), 51 ; St. S4verin, Paris (Plan- 
drin), 286; (G5rame), 313, 816 ; St. 
Sulpice (Delacroix), 205-6, (Lenepveu), 
427; St. Vincent de Paul, Paris 
(Plandrin), 286 ; White Friars, Paris 
(L^on Glaize), 437. 

Olairin, G. J. V., 819, 325-6, 441. 

Olairville, Chevalier de, 64. 

Olaretie, Jules, 294, 317, 364, 355. 

Classic art of late XIXth Century, 192, 
then tme art, 193. 

Classicism, 78; recognized by Govern- 
ment, 86; period of in XiXth Cen- 
tury, 130-^9; as practised by David, 
138-9; tyranny of, 189 ; influence, 
140 ; sonrces, 140. 
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Claude Lorrain, 42-6, 231, 24S, 260. 

Clement y., 9. 

Clouet, Francois, in portraits from Fran- 
cis I. to Chiarles IX., 12. 

Clouets, the four, Jehan, Jean, Francois, 
and “ the brother of Janet,*' 10-13. 

Ooan, Dr. T. M., 381. 

Cochin, engraver, 92, 95, 115. 

Oogniet, Lion, 186, 194, 220, 264, 806, 
400, 412, 433, 436. 

Colbert, 22, 26, 28, 47, 48, 51, 68, 71, 
74, 85, 129, 264. . 

Collections — ^Andre, M. Edouard, Paris, 
B48 ; Angelo, JV^idame, Paris, 343 ; 
Antelo, Mr. A. J,, Phil., 344; Arthur, 
Mr. T. Q-., Glasgow, 391 ; Ashton, Sir 
Samuel, London, 210 ; Astor, Mr. J. 
J., New York, 319, 344, 485 ; Astor, 
Mr. W. W., New York, 819, 344 ; 
435; Astor, the late W. B., New 
York, 361 ; Aumale, Due d*, Chan- 
tiUy, 106, 154, 207, 215, 343; Ayen, 
Duehesse d’, 211 ; Baring, Sir T., 
London, 95 ; Barker, 106 ; Belmont, 
Mr. Augrist, New York, 319, 344; 
Belvoir Castle, 41 ; Bement, Mr. W. 
B., Philadelphia, 344 ; Berri, Duehesse 
de, 392 ; Biaucdii, M., Paris, 843 ; 
Blanchard, Mr. G. K.., New York, 
403 ; Bolekow, Mr. 0. A. H., Middles- 
borough, Eng., 843 ; Borie, Mr. A. 
E., Ppadelplda, 375; Bor4Iy, Chir 
teau, 97; Boucheron, M., Paris, 843; 
Brimmer, Mr, Martin, Boston, 375; 
Brooks, P. 0., jr., Boston, 476; Brown, 
Mr. A., Philadelphia; Buckingham 
Palace, 95, 98, 159; Burdette-Coutts, 
Baroness, 422; Butler, Mr. T. R., New 
York, 319, 344 ; Carlisle, Earl of, 12; 
Cassin, Madame de, Paris, 343 ; Castle 
Howard, 12 ; Chevalier, E., 106 ; Oo- 
lonna Palace, Rome, 48 ; Oorsini Pal- 
ace, Rome, 42, 48, 45 ; Corse, Mr. 
Israel, New York, 819, 333 ; Cottier, 
Mr. D., London, 391 ; Cox, Mr. H. F., 
Brooklyn, 819 ; Crabbe, M., Paris, 
843 ; Ck^mieux, M. L^yy, Paris, 343 ; 
Crocker, Mr. Charles, San Francisco, 
319; Davis, Mr. Erwtn, New York, 
475 ; De Foe, M., Geneva, 382 ; Dev. 
onshire House, 43, 45, 66 ; DemidofO, 
Prince, 404; Dijon, Hall of Bur- 

r dian States, 151 ; Dinsmore, Mr, 
B., New York, 319 ; Dousman, 
Mr. H. L., St. Louis, 844 ; Dreyfus, 
M. Ax^uste, Paris, 343 ; Drexel, Mr. 
A. J., Philadelphia, 844 ; Drexel, the 
Jate J. W,, New York, 319; Drum- 
mond, Mr. G. A., Montreal, 376; 
Duehatel, Comte de. 886 ; Duchayla, 
Madame, 157 ; Duch4 M. Pierre, Paris, 


348 ; Dudley, Lord, 12 ; Dumas, M. 
Alexandre, Paris, 843 ; Duncan, Laird 
of Benmore, 423 ; Duncan, Mr. James, 
Londop, 343 ; Eaton, H. W., M. P., 
215 ; Eeole des Beaux-Arts, at the, 95, 
108, 160, 273, 274; Egmont, Mass5, 
106 ; Eugenie, Empress, 297, 298 ; 
Pell, Mr. J. G., Philadelphia, 375 ; 
Fodora, M., Amsterdam, 211 ; Gam- 
bard, M., Paris, 348 ; Garrett, Mr. J. 
W., Baltimore, 319, 376, 400 ; Gemito, 
M., Naples, 344; Gibson, Mr. H. C., 
Philadelphia, 319 ; Gobelins, 57; Gold- 
schmidt, M., Paris, 318 ; Greff uhle, 
Vieomte de, 348; Harper, Mr. Fletcher, 
New York, 316; Hatfield House, Lon- 
don, 168 ; Havemeyer, Mr. T. H. , New 
York, 819, 344 ; Healy, Mr. A., Brook- 
lyn, 319 ; Heine, M. Charles, Paris, 
343; Hertford House, London, 318; 
Hilton, Mr. Henry, New York, 319,349, 
446; Hoey, Mr. J., New York, 319, 344; 
Hooker, Mr. W., Cincinnati, 375; 
Hottinguer, Baron, 848 ; H^o, Vic- 
tor, 283; Hulot, Baron, 343; Hunting- 
ton, Mr. 0. P., New York, 319 ; loni- 
des, Mr. C. A., London, 388 ; Jabach, 
18; Jessup, Mr. M. K., New York, 
819 ; Kennedy,Mr.R.L. ,NewYork,319 ; 
Kidder, Mr. H. P., Boston, 344; King 
of Holland, 408 ; Kiroheloff, Count, 
210; Kraft, M.,343; La Caze, 95, 270, 
271 ; Lefranc, M. Victor, Paris, 343 ; 
Leigh Coxirt, 66; Leroux, M. Charles, 
Pans, 343; Lutz, M., Paris, 343; Lyall, 
Mr.D. C., Brooklyn, 411, 448; Malmet, 
M., Paris, 343; Marjolin, Madame, 
211; Marseilles Hospital, 142; Martin, 
Mr. J. T., Brooklyn, 485; Mason, Mr. 
James, New York, 318; Mazarin, 18; 
Meissonier, M.J.L.E., Paris, 843; Mur- 
cille, M., 161, 155; Musgrave, Mr. T. 
B., New York, 318 ; Nancy, Town 
Hall, 149; Narbonne, Due do, Paris, 
348; Narvaez, 106; Newcomb, Mr. H. 

V. , New York, 819, 844, 375; Niven, 
M., Paras, 343; Nouvel Op4ra, Paris, 
318; Orleans, Duchess of, 211 ; Orleans, 
Duke of, 128, 215, 840; Osborne, Mrs. 
M. A,, New York, 844; Pastre, M., 
843; Paulinier, M., 258; Pender, Mr., 
Manchester, Eng,, 318; Pereire, Ma- 
dame I., Paris, 3te, 386; Peronne, M., 
Paris, Pompadour, Madame de, 
104; Price, Mr. David, London, 848 ; 
Queen of England, 211, 218, 841, 343, 
^3; Raucune, M., Berlin, 292; Rich- 
elieu, 18; Roberts, Mrs. M. O., New 
York, 218, 319, 344 ; Bookafeller, Mr. 

W. , New York, 319, 344, 875; Roths- 
child, Baron Adolphe de, Paris, 343 ; 
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' Rothschild, Baroa Edmond de, Pajpis, 
843 ; Rothschild, Baron Gustave de, 
Paris, 343 ; Rothschild, Baroness 
James de, 188, SIO ; Runkle, Mr. J. C., 
New York, 819, 875; Sandwich, Count- 
ess of, 218 ; Say, M. L6on, Paris, 848; 
Sayles, Mr. H., Boston,876; Schroeder, 
Baron, 848; Scott, Mrs.T.A., Philadel- 
phia, 819; Secr4tan, M. Paris, 348, 873; 
Sevres, at the Porcelain Factory, 382 ; 
Seney, Mr. G. I., New York, 228, 318, 
404 ; Siltzer, Mr. John, London, 848; 
Smith, Mr. 0. S., New York, 819, 844 ; 
Springer, Baron, 344 ; Stanford, Sen- 
ator L. , San Francisco, 319, 844 ; St, 
Cloud, 152, 255 ; Steen^aehi, M., The 
Hague, 844 ,* Stebbins, Mr. James, Now 
York, 316, 318, 319, 344: Stevens, 106; 
Stevens, Mrs. Paran, New York, 319, 
844, 375; Stewart, M. Wm., Paris, 
819 ; Stuart, Mrs. R. L., New York, 
819, 844, 375, 898 ; Sultan Abdul Aziz, 
The, 818; Sutherland, Luke of, 215 ; 
Tabourier, Madame, Paris, 848; Taft, 
Mr. R. C., Providence, 875; Thinard, 
Baronne de, Paris, 848; Th^fitre Fran- 
5 ais, 895 ; Tr^deme, Vicomtesse de, 
Paris, 348 ; Tretiakoff, M., Moscow, 
844; Trudaine, M. de, 143; Tuileries, 
256, 895; TuUis, Mr. James T., Glas- 
gow, 889 ; Turquet, M., Paris, 486 ; 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. W. H., New York, 
819, 821, 385, 886, 344, 370, 876, 884, 
401, 413, 447; Vanderdonck, MM., 
Brussels, 318 ; Vander Vies, M., 344 ; 
Van Praet, 387, 848, 878 ; Van der 
Hayen, M.; Wall, Mr. B., Providence, 
805 ; Wallace, Sir Richard, London, 
95, 102, 106, 210, 211, 216, 292, 840, 
348 ; Walters, Mr. W. T., Baltimore, 
218, 242, 287, 814, 819, 844, 876, 800, 
896 ; Warren, Mr, J. H., Hoosick 
Falls, New York, 805 ; Wiggles worth, 
Mr., Boston, 879 ; Wolf, Mr. J., New 
York, 400, 411. 

Colin, P., 412, 452. 

Colonna, Francesca, 58. 

Comerro, L. F., 411, 469. % 

Commune G6n6rale des Arts, 83, 84. 

Communists in 1870-1, 271. 

Oompte-Oalix, F. 0., 346. 

Comte, P. 0., 347-8, 476. 

Conditions of XVIIIth Century condu- 
cive to genre, 91. 

Constable, 226, 280, 242, 247, 248, 249. 

Constant (v* Benjamin-Constant). 

Constitutionnel. Le, 200. 

Oorday, Charlorte, 144. 

Cormon, Fernand, 819, 827-8, 476, 477, 
478. 

Corneille, Michel, 38. 


Corot, J. B. C., 186, 188, 231, 232, 233, 
234r-41, 242, 245, 246, 262, 254, 255, 
268, 381, 452, 476, 479. 

Correg^o, 74, 75, 101, 160, 366, 367. 

Corsini Palace, 42. 

Cot, P. A., 220, 895, 411-12, 485, 475, 
477. 

Cottier, 240. 

Couder, 264. 

Counsellors of Academy, 22. 

Courbet, G.. 195, letter of 1850, 196, 
207, 376-88, 462, 464, 478, 479, 

Courrier de Dimanche, 880. 

Courtois, 86. 

Cousin, Jean, 10, 18-14, 80. 

Couture, Thomas, 196, approved hy 
Gros, ‘^trapu,” of vigorous talent, but 
incomplete plans, 290 ; masterpiece, 
291 ; works, books, pupils, 292, 394, 
481, 448, 464, 465. 

Coypel, Nogl, 60, 89, 112. 

“ Antoine, 60, 76, 76, 89. 

Charles Antoine, 60, 98, 101. 

Coysevox, 69. 

Crimean War, 177, 

Crozart, Le, 94. 

Cur6 Besson, 160. 

Cuvillier, 441. 

Czar of Russia and Vernet, 180. 


D. 

Dagnan-Bouveret, 468. 

Lamerey, 830. 

Lamerez, 287. 

Lan, Le P4re, 15. 

Lance of Leath, the Chaise-Lieu in Au« 
vergne, 8, 

Dante, 2, 199, 815, 401, 442, 448. 

Lanton, friend of David, 144, 176. 

Dantan, 468. 

Dargelas, 894. 

Laubi^y, C. F,, 281, 261, 254-5 ; artis^ 
tio inneritanoe, love of color, and 
water scenes, 254; rendering of values, 
vegetation, ^es to Italy, success, 255. 

Laubi^y, K. P., 256. 

Laumien H., 465. 

David, J. L., 78, 88, 84. 96, 102, 118, 
119, 121, 126, 128, 129, 141-8; first 
style, 142 ; third, 144; fourth, 145 
influence, 147 ; in exile, 148 and 148 ; 
children, 148; works, 148, 160, 161, 
162, 168, 175, 182, 200, 201, 206, 214, 
218, 867, 441, 479. 

David, pupils of, 156-171. 

David (P Angers, 881, 896. 

Debret, 166. 

Decamps, A. G., 195, 222-8, 231, 248, 
249, 260, 279, 296, 800, 888, 478. 
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Decennial Prize, 131, 166. 

De Charmois, 24. 

Decoration of Order of St. Michael re- 
newed, 134. 

Decorations of Legion of Honor under 
Bourbons, 134. 

Deeret, Paul, 69. 

Delacroix, Eugene, 97, 161, 167, 171, 
198-207, 214, 218, 221, 222, 223, 228, 
243, 247, 249, 252, 253, 254, 278, 290, 
304, 307, 309, 357, 391, 434, 465, 479. 
Delaroche, Hippolyte, 165, 181, 214-18, 
285, 287, 330, 333, 334, 381, 392, 394, 
395. 

Delorme, Madame B. , 406. 

Del Sarto, Andrea, 10, 74, 75. 

D6mame, J. L. , 114, 186. 

Demont, 450. 

Denon, 126, 127, 169. 

D6on, Horsin M., 14. 

Derwent, Charles, 44. 

De Saux, Madame (Henriette Brown), 
400. 

Desboutins, 454. 

Desbrosses, 241, 452. 

Desforges, 253. 

Desgoffes, Alexandre. 186, 187. 

Blaise, 112, 457. 

Deshays, J. B. H., 106. 

Desmoulins, A., 183. 

Desportes, lOl. 

Desvoges of Diion, 83, 151. 

Detadle, 327, 349, 350, 442, 445-7, 
448, 475, 476, 477. 

De Thou, 13. 

Detournme, Secretary, 84. 

De Troy, Francois, 60, 66-7, 89, 118. 

Jean Francois, 97, 98, 108. 
Deveria, E. F., 207, 271. 

Achille, 207. 

De Yuillefroy, D. F., 403, 476, 477. 

Diaz de la PeSa, Emile, 254. 

Diaz de la Pefia, H. V., 196, 231, 233, 
247, 249, 251, 252-4, 260, 391, 479. 
Diderot, 99, lOO, 104, 110, 115. 

Dinant, 103. 

Directors of Academy, 22. 

Distemper. 2. 

Domenichino, 39, 75, 126, 

Domepico, R. G., Claude’s only pupil, 
46. 

Donat, 83. 

Dor4, G., 350, 376, 414-26, 471. 

Dor4 (^Uery, London, 422, 423. 

Dor4, Emile, 418. 

Doria, Duke of, employs Poussin, 32. 

Dowf^rard, 338, 339. 

Doyen, G. F., 102, 170. 

Drdlling, Martin, jp5re, 156. 

Drilling, Michel Martin, 156, 159, 410. 


Drouais, G. J., 161. 

Du Barry, Madame, 125. 

Dubois, Paul, 425. 

Dubreuil, T., 14. 

Dubufe, C. M., 357, 395. 

Edouard, 367, 394-6, 476. 

Guillaume, 395. 

Due, takes prize of the Emperor, 268. 

Duchesne, 16, 36, 46. 

Ducomet, 173. 

Duez, E. A., 468, 464, 471-2, 476, 477. 

Dufresnoy, O., 64, 65-6. 

Dufresnoy, President of Convention, 84. 

Dughet, Anne Marie, 38. 

Dumas, 826, 426. 

Dumoustier, 30. 

Duprd, Jules, 191, 281, 282, 239, 240, 
242, 245, 247. 248-50, 252, 260, 476, 
477. 

Du Quesnoy, 39, 51. 

Durameaux, his catalogue, 74. 

Duret, Theodore, 460, 464. 

Du Taeq, ^keeps Dora’s blocks under 
glass, 419. 

Duverger, at Ecouen, 394. 

E. 

Early native Art, 1. 

“ school of Art, 10. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 24, 29, 71 ; estab- 
lished in XYIIth Centu:y, 27 ; regu- 
latio ns under Napoleon L and Louis 
XVIII. (in 1819), 134, 156 ; renovations 
under Napoleon III. by Nieuwerkerke, 
266-7 ; rules, building, 273. 

Edict of Nantes, 16. 

Elizabeth of Austria, Princess, portrait 
of, 13. 

BUe, Ferdinand, 36. 

Encouragement of Fine Arts in Third 
Republic, 271-2 ; instruction, 272-4; 
recompense, 276-8. 

“Envois,” 29, 30. 

Epemon, Due d’, 65. 

Errard, Charles, 28, 30, 44. 

Este, Countess of, 117. 

Estr^es, Cardinal d’, made offer for 
Claude’s Liber Veritatis, 45. 

Eugenie, Empress, 287, 298. 

Exemption, 195, 263, 2i58, 269. 

Exhibitions by the Academy in XVII th 
Century, 24-8; first in Louvre, 28; 
in XVIIIth Century, after 1725 be- 
came Salons ; only two in forty-two 
years, 99. 

Exhibitions, International : of 1851, 
81G, 381; of 1866, 181, 228, 239, 265- 
6, 270, 2R8, 311, 318, 381 ; of 1867, 
239, 245, 270, 818, 400, 401 ; of 1878, 
841, 435. 
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F. 

Faitpoul, 162. 

Falli^res, Minister, 478. 

Fantin-Latour, H., 860, 471. 

Farnese Palace, 62, 65. 

Fautiq, 463. 

Fauvelet, Jean, 345. 

Fesch, Cardinal, 32. 

F8te-day of the Louis, date of opening 
Exhibitions, 26. 

FSte of Supreme Being,'’ 143. 
Feyen-Perrin, F. N. A., 360, 476, 477. 
Fichel, Eugene, 345. 

Fielding, 230. 

Figure Painters, 394 
Flageolet, 381. 

Flameng, Auguste, 463, 

Flandrin, BLippolyte, 170, 218, 221, 264, 
267, 283-7 ; affection for Ingres, re- 
li^ous feeling, 283 ; struggles, 284 ,* 
Wins prix de Rome, at Rome with 
Ingres, 286, portraits, mural paint- 
ings, 286; death, 287. 

Flandrin, J. P., 189, 260, 279. 

Flemish artists at Luxembourg, 16. 
Flemish influence in XVIIIth Century, 
96. 

Flers, C., 260. 

Fleury, Chenu, 463. 

Fleuiy, L., 461. 

Fodora, M., 211. 

Font de St. Tenn, 74, 87. 

Fontaine, architect, 194 
Fontainebleau, 10, 14, 30, 31, 48, 61, 63, 
99. 

Fontainebleau Forest in art, 238. 
Fontevrault, Abbess de, 64, 

Forain, 453. 

Forbin, Comte de, 177, 185. 

Fortuny, 822, 349, 383. 

Fouquet, Jean, 4-6. 

Fouquet, Minister, 48. 

Fouqui^res, 38. 

Fragonard, B., 109. 

Fragonard, J. H., 84, 106, 107-9, 117, 
141, 164, 390, 391. 

Fran$ais, F. L., 241, 246, 250-1, 260, 
476, 477. 

Francis I., 7, 9, 10, 11, 14, 16, 28, 71. 
Francis II., 13, 15. 

Francisque, 46, 121. 

Freminet, M., 14, 30-1, 36. 

French ‘Academy at Rome, 16. 

Pi^re, fi., 803, 866, 892-4, 478, 479. 

“ Charles Edouard, 394. 

‘‘ Theodore, 806. 892, 396. 

Friends of Art, Society of, 124, 474 
Frochot, M., befriends Prudhon, 152-8. 
Fromeut, N,, 4 

Fromontin, E,, 228, 229, 231, 803-6 ; in- 
fluenced by Marilhat, 303 ; had two 


muses, teachers, weakness, 304; travel 
in Algiers, interpretation of Airab life, 
305 ; author, character, 306, 476. 

Fronde, The, 20. 

Fuseli, 40. 

a. 

Galleries. — Belvedere, Vienna, 12, 56; 
Bridgewater, London, 40, 215 ; Carig- 
nan, 74 ; Cassel, 45 ; Corcoran, Wash- 
ington, 211, 316, 393, 435 ; Dor4, Lon- 
don, 422, 423 ; Boria, 62 ; Dresden, 
37, 115 ; Dulwich, 49 ; Ghent, 408 ; 
Hampton Court, 12 ; Hermitage, St. 
Petersburg, 40, 41, 56, 95, 97, 114, 147; 
Imperial, Vienna, 37 ; Kunsthalle, 
Hamburg, 267, 344 ; Lichtenstein at 
Vienna, 56 ; Louvre, 13, 14, 15, 18, 34, 
35, 88, 89, 41, 42, 47, 49, 50, 61, 56, 
56, 57, 67, 69 ; opened as a museum, 
87, 88, 89, 93, 95, 97, 101, 102, 106, 
109, 111, 112, 118, 116, 118, 120, 124, 
127, 136. 187, 138, 142, 143, 147, 162, 
168, 154, 160, 161, 163, 169, 170, 171, 
174, 178, 183, 196, 197, 199, 200. 201, 
208, 205, 207, 208, 210, 211, 212, 214, 
216, 233, 258, 260, 286, 300, 323, 408; 
Luxembourg, 16, 36, 46, 66, 74, 110, 
127, 178, 189, 203, 208, 210, 211, 221, 
223, 234, 249, 250, 328, 880, 833, 343, 
347, 861, 852, 353, 354, 369, 380, 384, 
386, 887, 883, 890, 892, 394, 395, 396, 
897, 898, 400, 403, 407, 408, 410, 412, 
418, 422, 424, 427, 428, 434, 435, 436, 
437, 450, 451, 452, 467, 458, 471, 472 ; 
Madrid, 41, 44, 95 ; Munich, 401 ; 
Pinacothek, 66; National, London, 38; 
37, 40, 42, 106, 230 ; Orleans in 
XVlIIth century, 76 ; Palais Royal in 
XVnth century, 18 ; Palais Royal in 
XVIIIth century, 75, 76 ; Ravene, Ber- 
lin, 261, 267 ; Sans Souoi, 76 ; Tria- 
non, 67 ; Uffizi, Florence, 168 ; Ver- 
sailles, 66, 69, 74, 106, 118, 120, 146, 
147, 149, 160, 168, 179, 180, 181, 197, 
205, 209, 216. 

Galloche, L., 96, 98, 111, 

Gambetta, 470. 

Gambinet, 260. 

Ganguin, 463. 

Gautherot, 166. 

Gautier, T., 207, 229, 251, 282, 813, 829, 
831, 421, 481, 416, 445, 456. 

Genre, 76-7; little esteemed, 129; fa- 
vored byNapoleon, 129 ; at height, 279 ; 
painters in Third Period, 836; won 
from classicism, 367; in sympathy 
with labor, 869 ; rustic genre, 364. 

Gerard, Baron, 84, 160^; portraits, 
personal influence, 167 ; works, 158 ; 
160, 173, 192. 
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Geoffrey, J., 385, 393. 

G^ricault, 153, 156, 161, 169, 178, 183^ 
6, 198, 199, 201, 214. 314, 337, 44l ; 
in Salon, 1812, 183; his Medusa. 184, 
179. 

Gerame, J. L., 217, 245, 268, 279, 282, 
287, 289, 30^19 ; Yaried endowments, 
308 ; early study, 309 ; first exhibition 
a success, SlO ; travels in Russia and 
Egypt and finds his true magnet, 311 ; 
strength of antitheses, 312; his women 
without souls, 312 ; Phryne, 313 ; 
works, 314-19; honors, 317; follow- 
ers, 819. 

Gersaint, 91, 92, 95. 

Gervex, H., 401, 463, 484, 474 476, 477. 

Gigoux, 251, 462. 

GiUot, 91, 96. 

Giotto, G., 467. 

Giradon, Madame, 26. 

Giraud, on jury, 

Girodet, A. L., 158-9, 166, 184, 218, 
220, 267. 

Glaize, A. B., 437. 

Glaize, P. P. L., 882, 487. 

Gleyre, 0. G, 287-8, 331, 333, 476. 

Gobelins, 48, 51, 53, 67, 58. 

Goeneutte, 468. 

Goethe, 190. 

Gonoourt, 102. 

Gosey, Elizabeth de, 69. 

Gospels of Charlemagne and his wife, 2. 

Gosselin, 460. 

Goubaut, 67. 

Goussa, Genevieve, 53. 

“ Thomas, 53. 

Government influence during classicism, 
180-8. 

Government Officials in Pine Arts to be 
Members of Academy, 82, 

Grand Maison, M. de, 6. 

Grandon, 117. 

Granet, E. M., 156, 159. 

Greuze, 77, 78, 109, 114-18, 119, 120, 
159, 271, 479. 

Greuze, Madame, 116. 

Grey, Lady Jane, 5. 

Gros, Baron, 143, 148, 166-60, 161, 166, 
J66, 183, 191, 199, 200, 214, 218, 220, 
R57, 394, 441, 

Guay, Jacques, 103. 

Gudin, E. J. X, 465. 

Guercino, 71. 

Gu4rin, P. N., 156. 161, 166, 182, 183, 
191, 199, 214, 287, 473. 

Guemier, Susanne, 69. 

Guibert, H., 102. 

Guido, 50, 71. 

Guillaumet, G., 328, 476. 

Gxullaumin, 468. 

Guillemet, J. B, A., 452, 476, 477. 


Guillet de Saint Georges, 83. 
Guillon-Lethiere, 473. 

Guimard, Madame, 141, 

Gutenberg Statue, 416. 

H. 

Haag, 894. 

Hamerton, P. G., 43, 167, 267, 259, 279, 
280, 284, 311, 347, 381, 431, 457. 
Hamou, J. L,, 329-333, 834. 

Hampton Court, 12. 

Hanoteaux, H., 450, 452, 476, 477. 
Harford, E., Rev., 426. 

Harpignies, H., 260, 268, 350, 408, 
450-1, 452, 460, 476. 

Harrenger, The Abbe, 94. 

Haumont, M., 460. 

Havermann, Catherine, 25- 
Hazlitt, 40 

Hubert, A., 359, 866, 396-8, 413, 416, 
473, 476, 477, 478. 

Heilbuth, E., 348, 360, 361-2. 

Heim, 2^. 

Heine, 201. 

Hemicycle of Fine Arts, 216, 273. 
Henley, W. E., 391. 

Hennequin, 163, 184 
Henner, J. J., 159, 376, 402, 406, 407, 
408, 409-10, 476, 477, 479. 

Henry II., 11, 15. 

‘‘ m., 13, 16. 

‘‘ IV., 15, 16, 30, 81, 32, 60. 
Hersent, 191, 264, 891. 

Historical Painters, The later, 426. 
Hobbima, 249, 

Holbein, 11, 356. 

Homer, 191, 469. 

‘*Hors Concours,” 268, 269. 

H6tel Brouot, 245, 272. 

H6tel de Ville, Paris, 271. 

Hoxissaye, A,, 94. 

H., 463. 

Hu4 127, 163. 

Huet, Paul, 186, 226, 232-3, 243, 260. 
Hugo, V., 190, 207, 417. 

Huguet, 468. 

Humbert, E., 401, 437, 476, 477. 

Hunt, Wm, H., 292. 

Husson's statue to Lesueur, 56. 

Hyre, Laurent de la, 20, 34 


letini^, 217. 
lUummators, 2. 

Imperial War, The, 177. 

Impressionists, The, 459-73 ; list, 468. 
Ingres, J. D, A., 156, 161; 166-71, 174 
178, 179, 180, 191, 192, 194, 195, 200, 
201, 206, 207, 209, 227, 228, 252, 267, 
268, 279, 289, 857, 391, 899, 402, 426, 
434, 473. 
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Innocent X., 63. 

Institute, National, of France; organized 
in 1795, 85 ; under the Directory, 85; 
first membership, 86; under Napoleon 
I., 130, 133, 134; costume of members, 
133; under restored Bourbons, 183, 
134; under Louis Philippe, 191. 

Insurrection of Artists of, 47-8, 194, 196. 

Invalides, Les, 103. 

Isabey, J. B., 304, 360, 350, 456. 

‘‘ E. L., 456. 

Isenbart, 453, 

Italian Artists at French Court, 10. 


J. 

Jabach, 50. 

Jacques, C., 347, 398-300. 

Jacquet, 443. 

Jal^rt, 317, 366, 894, 395-6, 408, 476. 
James II. of Englkid, 67. 

Jannin, General, 148. 

Janssen, 430. 

Jeanron, 369, 370. 

Jeurat, B., 114, 

Jobb^-Duval, 839, 833. 

Josephine, Empress, 45. 

Jouvenet, Jean, 67-8. 

“ Noel, 36, 89. 

Julienne, Jean B. de, 80, 94, 96. 

Julius II., portrait of, 76. 

Junot, General, 163. 

Ju^ of the Salons under Louis XV. 
Established 1748, 80, 83 ; under Louis 
XVI., 83; under Oonrention and Di- 
rectory, 83, 84, 86 ; Napoleon I., 133 ; 
Louis XVm. and Charles X., 134 ; 
Louis Philippe, 194, 331 ; Napoleon 
III., 264, 268 ; Third Republic, 375. 

K. 

“ Kratzboys," 416, 418. 

L. 

Laberge, C. de„284. 

La Blancherie, Palien de, 83. 

Laborde, 3, 8, 10, 11, 48. 

Lacroix, Paul, 419, ^1. 

Lagren4e, J. G., 103. 

“ J. J., 103. 

Lafayette, Marquis de, 318. 

'' Madame de, 68. 

Lafenestre, G., 382, 481, ^9. 

Lalanne, 476, 477. 

Lallemont, G., 86. 

Lambert, Madame de, 68. 

“ L..850. 

Lambinet, E., 350, 394. 

Lamartine, 195. 


La Montage, 91, 94. 

Lammervule, 84. 

Lamothe, 333. 

Lancret, N., 96. 

Landscape in XVIIIth Century, 121; 
under Classicism, 186 ; Romanticism, 
339 ; in Third Period, 449. 

Landscape and Animals of XIXth Cent- 
ury: of Romantic Period, 357, 361 ; of 
Third Period, 394. 

Landseer, E., 267, 394. 

Lang4e, 468. 

Langlois, J. M. B., 156, 171. 

Lansyer, E., 268, 476, 477. 

La Patrie, ^9. 

Largilli&re, Nicholas de, 60, 66, 67-8, 89, 
371. 

Larousse, 436. 

Laug^e, F. D., 441, 476. 

Lanrens, J. P., 408, 435-6, 476, 476, 477. 
LavieUe, 453, 476, 477. 

I-iawrenee, 330. 

Law’s Scheme, 70, 78. 

Le Blant, 350. 

Lebrun, Charles, 19, 20, 31, 38, 47-63, 
"ISS: 66, 57, 63. 67, 97. 

Lebrun, J. B. P., 130. 
Lecompte-du-Nouy, 319. 

Lecoq de Boisbandran, 388. 
Ledru-RolUn, 196, 366, 388. 

Lefebvre, J., 403, 406, 407-9, 476, 474 
477, 478, 479. 

Lefebvre, Philippe, 80. 

Legmn of Honor established, 131, 488. 
Le Fort, 108. 

Legras, Auguste, 313. 

Legros, Alj^onse, 888-889, 

Lehmann, K. E. B. H., 289-90. 

Leigh Court, 43, 

Leh^vre, 450. 

Leloir, L., 348, 853-64. 

“ M., 364. 

Lely, Sir Peter, 85. 

Lemaire, Madame M., 406. 

Le Mercier, 88. 

Le Moine, F., 96, 98,” 100, 103. 

Le Nain, the Brothers, 95. 

Lenepveu, J. E., 437, 478. 
lienou, Alexandre, 88, 129. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 8, 10, 75. 

Lepici^, N. B., 114. 

Lepine, 463. 

Le Poitteyin, B. M. , 891-93. 

Leprince, J. B., 114. 

Lerolle, H., 890, 477. 

Leroux, H., 895, 486, 443, 476. 

Lessing, 142, 145. 

Lethiire, G. G„ 171, 184, 191. 

LStrome, 346. 

Lesuenr, B., 17, 30, 31, 47, 48, 49, 60, 51, 
63-67, 383, 866, 480. 
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Lesueur, Pierre, Philippe and Antoine, 

Wvy, A, 476. 

Lgvy. H. M., 388, 476, 477. 

Lhermitte, L. A., 888-90, 479, 

Liber Veritatis or InYentium, 46. 
Lobrichon, T., 334-35, 393, 479. 
-‘Loge,”182, 276. 

Longhi, 162. 

Lorrain, Claude, 40, 42-6, 74, 75, 121, 
186, 235. 

Lorraine, Henry, Duke of, 44, 

Lostalot, Alfred de, 382. 

Louis XL, 2, 6, 8, 9, 347, 

Louis XH., 7, 45. 

Louis XIII., 16, 31, 32, 37, 42. 

Louis XIY., 16, 17, 48, 49, 50, 67, 61, 64, 
65, 66, 67, 71, 72, 73, 90, 91, 96. 

Louis XV., 69, 73, 82, 97, 101, 103, 107, 
118. 

Louis XVI., 56, 74, 77, 78, 82, 107, 117, 
118, 119, 125, 289. 

Louis Philippe, 166, 179, 181, 183, 190, 
193, 204, 213, 288, 455, 406. 

Louvigny, 64. 

Louvois, 61, 

Luminals, E. V., 433, 476, 477, 478. 
Lyons, Academy of Painting, 71. 


M. 

Mabuse, 11. 

Madrazo, 412. 

Maignan, A., 439, 476. 

Maintenon. Madame de, 48, 66, 78. 
Maisou, Mile., 286. 

Msdtrise, 63. 

Maitrise of St. Luke, 19, 20, 21, 24, 61, 
78. 

Malmaisou, 45. 

Manet, il., 268, 350, 463-6, 571. 
Mansard, 28, 80, 44, 66. 

Mautz, Paul, 431, 445. 

Marat, 144, 366. 

Marc, Antonio, 36. 

Marie Adelaide of Savoy, 67. 

Maria Theresa, 61, 63. 

Mari^y, Minister, 27, 82, 103, 110, 114, 

Mariliiat, P., 228, 229, 231, 243, 303. 
Marine Painting early in Centu]^, 172. 

“ ** of Third Period, 456. 

Marino, 32. 

Marjolin, Madame, 211, 213. 

Marly, 48. 

Marolle, A. J., 395, 441, 477. 

Martin, Abbe, 2. 

Martinet, 883, 

Mary of Burgundy, 9, 

Mass6na, G-eneral, 162. 

Massini Library, 89. 


Mattei, Cardinal, 88. 

i Matthieu, A., 459. 

Maximilian, 9. 

Mayer, Constance Mile., 118, 154. 

! May Picture,” 36, 49, 50, 55, 57, 59. 

Mazarin, 18, 22, 47, 48, 61, 62, 63. 

Meade, Dr., 94. 

Medals : instituted, 84; regulated under 
Napoleon III., 266 ; under Third Re- 
public, 275. 

Medici, Cardinal de*, 62. 

“ Catharine de*, 16, 16. 

‘‘ Maria de*, 16, 31, 36, 46, 74, 92, 

‘‘ Villa de*, 128. 

Medusa in England, 185. 

Meissonier, J. L. B., 124, 220,246, 279, 
385-55 ; allied to Gerdme, first artist 
in miniature genre, 335 ; eminence in 
financial esteem, qualities, dignity of 
conscience, 336 : broad treatment 
under lens, 337 ; student of Dutch 
masters in Louvre, illustrated books, 
339; first exhibition, 1834; re;jectedin 
1835; married, 340 ; met varied criti- 

I eism, Napoleonic cycle, 841 ; honors, 
works, 843. 

Meissonier, J. 0., 846, 

Melin, 463. 

Memling, 5. 

Memmi, 9. 

Menageot, 119. 

Menard, Rend, 240. 

i Mendelssohn, 114, 179. 

Mengs, Raphael, 129. 

‘‘Men of 1830,” 279. 

Mereville, Laborde de, 76. 

Merle, Hugues, 898. 

“ G. H., 398. 

Merson, L. 0. pdre, 307. 

“ “ fils, 438, 478. 

Metzu, 838, 389. 

Meunier, Gen., 148. 

Megnier, 84, 166. 

Michael Angelo, 87, 76, 162, 183, 200. 

Michallon, A. E., 186, 188, 238, 

Michel, Andrd, 248, 374. 

Michel, 460. 

Michel, Georges, 266. 

Michelet, 184. 

Mignan, 255. 

Mignard, N., 60, 61. 

“ Pierre, 11, 21, 51, 60, 61-6. 

“ Pierre the younger, 61. 

“ Paul, 61. 

Millet, Eran 9 ois, 875-8. 

Millet, Jean Francois (Franoisque), 46. 

Millet, Jean Fran 9 ois, 158, 194, 196, 207, 
217, 225, 231, 245. 247, 251, 260, 279, 
288, 290, 364-376; profundity, ethical 
incidentally, 864; originates a style, 
religious spirit of his family, 865; 
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peasant life his inspiration, studies, 
866; appreciation of old masters, 
transition, second marriage, 367 ; ill- 
ness, suffering, etching, 368 ; aid 
through Diaz, new s^le, friendship 
with Kousseau at Barbison, 369 ; ‘‘ Cry 
of the Earth,” qualities of new style 
misunderstood, contracts with dealers, 
370; earnest character of subjects, 
371; Angelas, 373; success in 1867, 
pension to widow, 374 ; works, 374-5, 
377, 382, 383, 384, 387, 461, 465, 467, 
477, 480. 

Millet, Joseph Francois, 121, 

Military Pamting, 441. 

Miniature Painting, 13. 

Molilsre, 63. 

Monet, C., 462, 463, 466. 

Moniteur Officiel, Le, 268. 

Montespan, Madame de, 66, 180, 

Montesquieu, 79. 

Monticelli, A., 390-2. 

Montpensier, Mile, de, 197. 

More, Peter, 60. 

Moreau, Bishop of Macon, 152. 

Adolphe, 198. 

'' Adrien, 347, 

** Fanny, 175. 

Q-ustave, -^3-5, 478. 

Morol-Darlieu, 84. 

Morizot, 463. 

Morot, Aim§ K, 440, 475, 476, 477. 

Motteville, Madame de, 68. 

Mural Decorations in Public Buildings : 
ficoledes Beaux- Arts, 216; Fontaine- 
bleau, 80 ; Hall of Court of Appeals, 
Paris, by Baudry, 430 ; Hall of Mar- 
riages of 2d Arrondissement, Paris, by 
Besnard, 462; HOtel des Invalides, by 
Van Loo and Doyen, 101, 102 ; HOtel de 
Vi lie, Paris, by Lehmann, 289; panels 
by Cabanel, 400 ; by Delacroix, 205 ; 
by fifteen landscape painters, 405 ; 
Hotel de Ville, Poitiers, by Puvis de 
Chavannes, 432 ; Louvre Ceilings, by 
Dev4ria, 208 ; by Cogniet, 220, 389 ; by 
Couture, 292 ; by Delacroix, 206 ; by 
Lebrun, 60; Luxembourg, by Koque- 
plan, 250 ; by Delacroix, 204 ; by 
Cabanel, 400 ; by Carolus-Duran, 356; 
Marly, by Lebrun, 48 ; Nouvel Op4ra, 
Lenepveu, 427 : by Baudry, 227-8-9; 
Palais Bourbon, by Delacroix, 204 ; 
Palais Royal, by Delacroix, 202 ; by 
Coypel, 75 ; Parlement Chamber at 
Rennes, by Jouvenet, 57; Pavilion of 
hlora in l.iouvre, by Cabanel, 400 ; 
PanthOon, by Qros, 164 ; by Cabanel, 
400 ; by Puvis de Chavannes, 432; Tri- 
bunal of Commerce, Paris, by Robert- 
Fleury, 221 ; Tuileries, by Vouet, 34 ; 


by Chaplin, 406 ; Versailles, by Le- 
brun, 4§, 50, 57. 

Museums. — ^Ajaccio, 158; Alen^on, 388; 
Amiens, 128, 250, 316, 408; Am- 
sterdam, 87; Angers, 189, 241, 300; 
Antwerp, 12; Autun, 128; Basle, 287; 
Berlin, 50, 102, 106; Besan^on, 250; 
Bordeaux, 56, 106, 120, 127, 233, 251, 
268, 387, 483; Boston, 375, 469; 
Bonrg, 241; British, 43; Brussels. 128; 
Caen, 233; Cambrai, 250; Chalons- 
sur-Saone, 800 ; Dijon, 102. 128, 160, 
189, 388, 410, 447; Dresden, 87, 95, 
157; Epinal, 251; French Monu- 
ments, 88; Geneva, 128; Grenoble. 
56, 128, 397; Konigsberg, 96, 216; 
Laval. 306, 352; Le Mans, 128; Liege, 
169; Leipsic, 218, 261, 428; Lille, 
106, 127, 141, 142, 147, 173, 196, 
205. 261, 286, 354, 882, 386, 387, 412; 
Lisieux, 286 ; Lyons, 66, 67, 159, 189, 
286, 432; Macon, 241; Marseilles, 56, 
102, 128, 158, 189, 333; Mayence, 
128; Melnn, 408 ; Mende, 241; Metro- 
politan, hTew York, 226, 292, 302, 
819, 344, 889, 390, 411, 446; Mon- 
tauban, 56, 286 ; Montpellier, 186, 
202, 233, 250, 258, 259 ; Nancy, 102, 

106, 127, 205, 806, 433 ; Nantes, 66, 

107, 189, 251, 258, 286, 833, 430; 
Nismes, 106, 215 ; Orleans, 102, 
233, 487; PlombiSres, 261; del Prado, 
of Madrid, 45; Rennes, 128, 383; 
Rheims, 241 ; Rouen, 66, 127, 647, 
Stettin, 306 ; Stockholm, 106 ; Stras- 
bourg, 127 ; Toulon, 106 ; Toulouse, 

127, 168, 171, 205, 318; Tours, 

128, 206, 251; Versailles, Historical 
Museum of, 61, 187, 102, 106, 118, 
120 . 

Museums under Napoleon I., 126, 127, 
128 ; under Louis Philippe, 187; Pro- 
vincial, 87. 127, 128. 

Mus4e Napoldon, 186; restored to owners, 
187. 

MurUlo, 77, 270, 271. 

Musset, Alfred de, 207, 219. 

N. 

Nargeon, 84. 

Napoleon I., 72, 76, 78 ; acquisitions for 
Louvre, 88, 118, 125, 126, 142, 146, 
165, 166, 169, 181, 190, 269, 436. 
Napoleon IIL, 381, 240, 260, 268,269, 
270, 285, 286, 899, 456. 

Napoleon, Prince, 288. 

Narbonne, Chanoines of, 75. 

Natoire, 119. 

Naturalistic Schools of Romantic Period, 

222 , 
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Neo-grecSj rise, aims, ckaiacteristics of, 
339. 

NenfcMteaxi, I^rangois de, 86. 

Nicholas V., Pope, 34. 

Nieuwerkerke, Comte de, inflLuence on 
art, 364*83, 389 ; additions to Louvre, 
329. 

Neuwiller, Chnrcli of, in Alsace, 3. 

Key, Marshal, 308, 341. 

Noyers, 38, 38. 

Nozal, 453. 

0 . 

Oppression of Academy, 26. 

Onent, The, in French painting, 338. 
Orientalists in Romantic Period, 332. 

“ Third Period, 303. 

Orleans, Charles of, 9. 

Orleans Gallery in XVIIIth Century, 75. 
Orleans, Philippe IL,.I)uke of, 75-^. 
Orleans, Louis, Luke of, 75, 76. 

Louis Philippe, Duke of, 76, 
Philippe Joseph, Luke of, 76. 

“ Louis Philippe, Duke of, 178. 

** Louise of, 90. 

Ossian, 191. 

Oudrnet, 453. 

Oudry, 103. 

P. 

Painters affected hy Italian inflnences, 
, 13. 

Paintings on furniture, 1, 3. 

** garments, 1. 

“ glass. 1, 2. 

‘‘ panels, 1, 2. 

** tapestries, 1. 

** walls, 1. 

Palais de ITndustrie, erected, 262, 

Palais Royal, gallery, 17, 116. 

Pantheon, 164, 288. 

Pap>al Nuncio, M. Defini, 17. 

Paris (architect), 413. 

Paris an art centre, 278. 

Pater, J. B., 96. 

Pattison, Mrs. Mark, 13. 

Pau de Saint Martin, A., 242. 

Payson, Pierre, 12. 

Peeoul, Mile., 143. 

Peloose, L, G., 451, 476> 477. 

Pensions by Louis XIV., 38. 

P^real, Jean, 5-6. 

Pericles, 216. 

Perigord, Madame, 177. 

Periods, Three, of Art of XIXth Cen- 
tury, 139. 

Perranit, 47. 

Perrier, F., 84. 

Peter the Great, 58. 

Petition of Artists, 194> 195. 


Petits Augustins, Les, Convent of, 88. 
136, 373. 

Petrarch, 9. 

Phidias, 3, 7. 

Philip of Burgundy, 8. 

Philip IV. of Spain, 44. 

Philipon, 418. 

Philipoteaux, H. E. F., 443. 

Philippe Auguste, 9. 

Picot, P. fi., 155, 364, 310, 877, 403, 
410, 438, 447, 472. 

Picon, 387, 331, 833. 

Pignaniol de la Force, 20. 

Pillage of Abbeys and Palaces, 88. 

Pille, 0. H., 863, 476, 477. 

Pils, I. A. A., 368, 381, 472, 476. 

Piombino, Princess of. 32. 

“ Sebastiano del, 75. 

Pius VIL, Portrait by David, 146, 

Place Dauphine, 110, 113. 

Planche, 325, 344. 

Plassan, A. E., 845. 

Plutarch, 39, 488. 

‘‘Poidevin,*’ 450. 

Pointelin, 450, 453. 

Poissonler, Dr., 106. 

Pommerenl, General, 138. 

Pompadour, Madame de, 79, 101, 108, 
104, 105, 110, 114, 118, 138. 

Po^^eii, inffuence of excavations, 140, 

Pont Neuf, 102. 

Portaels, 837. 

Port Royalists, 47. 

Potier, Jules, 839. 

Potter, Paul, 75, 260. 

Poussin, N., 11, 28, 80, 85-43 ; works, 
40, 48, 46, 49, 50, 74, 75, 78, 158, 186, 
360. 

Poussii), Gabriel, 61. 

** Gaspar, 42. 

Pozzo, Cavaliere di, 37, 88. 

Praslin, 48. 

Present condition of French art, 478-8. 

Prieur, 187. 

Prilly, Madame, bums king^s portrait, 
61. 

Primaticcio, 14, 99, 431. 

Princess Marie's regard for Ary Scheffer, 
313. 

Prix de Rome— established in XVlIth 
century, 29-30 ; under Louis XV. and 
XVT,, 83, 96; continued by Conven- 
tion ; under Napoleon I., 128, 185, 
189 ; under Restoration, 186; changes 
of 1868, under Napoleon III., 267; 
established for ci^cal landsewe, 
186; abolished, 367. 

Prize of Duo d'Antin, 98. 

** of the Emperor, 360. 
of M. Touxnehexo, 80. 
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Procession of Napoleon's trophies of art^ 
89. 

Professors of Academy, 91, 29. 

Protais, P. A., 441, 449, 444, 447. 
Protector, Vice-Protector of Academy, 
91. 

Protectors of XVIIth Century, 98. 
Proust, A., 465. 

Provincial Museums, 87, 127, 198. 
Prudhon, P. P., 118, 150-5, 166, 200, 
901, 479. 

Prudhon, P. J., 378. 

Psalter for mother of St. Louis, 9. 

Pujol, Abel de, 156, 159-60, 177, 195, 
995, 950, 964. 

Puvis de Chavannes, 395, 408, 430-9, 
468, 475, 476, 477, 478, 479. 


Q. 

Quai, Maurice, 140, 145, 156. 
i^een Marie AmeUe, 913. 
Quentin de la Tour, 113, 


R. 

RIcamier, Madame, 147, 157. 

Raffaelli, 450, 463, 

Ranc, 68. 

Raphael, 54, 74, 75, 89, 196, 142, 151, 
167, 170, 199, 985, 351, 359, 891, 
498. 

Rapin, A., 454, 476, 477. 

Raymond, legend of, 54-5. 

Rectors of Academy of Painting, 91. 

Redout4. 84. 

Regent, the, 74. 

Regnault, J. B., 119, 149, 160. 

‘‘ Henri, 909, 891-5 ; precocity, 
891; envois" of 1871 draped with 
crape, 323; his Salom6 alone illustrated 
the age, 393-4 ; varied powers, 394 ; 
betrothal, enlistment, death, 825. 

Rembrandt, 74, 75, 77, 89, 170, 231, 
954, 260, 971, 850, 893. 

R4mond, 187, 804. 

Ren4 of Anjou, 1, 3, 4, 9. 

Renoir, 463. 

Renouf, E., 466, 476. 

Republic of America, 78. 

Republic, Third, 271, 

Residences : 

Oassin's, Madame de, by Lefebvre, 408; 
Colonna Palace, Rome, by Claspar 
Poussin, 49 ; Corsini Palace, Rome, by 
Gaspar Poussin, 49 ; Pamese Palace, 
Rome, by Mignard, 69, 65; Guimard*s, 
Madame, Temple of Terpsichore, by 
Fragonard and David, 140 ; H6tel 
Bulnon, by Vouet and Blanchard, 


34 ; Hotel Pereire now BartOlemy, 
by Bouguereau, 405 ; H6tel Lambert 
de Thongny, by Lebrun and Lesueur, 
55 ; Napoleon, Prince, Pompeiian 
House of, by G. Boulanger, 390 ; Hdtel 
Bretonviliers, by Lesueur, 69 ; H5tel 
de Longueville, 65 ; Pompadour's, 
Madame de, Chateau Bellevue, 103 ; 
Sceaux, by Lebrun, 48 ; Vanderbilt, 
Mr. Cornelius, by Baudry, 429 ; Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. W. H., by Baudry, 499; 
Villa Borghese, Rome, by Gaspar 
Poussin, 49; Vaux Vicomte, by Le- 
brun, 48. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 40, 77, 105, 393. 

Ribera, in La Gaze OoUection, 271. 

Ribot, A. E., 369, 457, 476, 477. 

Richelieu, 16, 91, 39, 34, 40, 47, 48 ; 
gallery, 18-19, 

Riches of French Art mssing to Ger- 
many, England and Russia, 88. 

Rieux, 58. 

Rigaud, Hyacinthe, 60, 66, 68, 70, 75, 
89, 271. 

Bivalz, Antoine, 97. 

Robert, L. L., 168, 918-90, 935. 

“ AurMe, 290-1. 

Robert-Meury, J. N., 900, 920-1, 964, 
347, 473. 

Robert-Fleury, Tony, 847, 408, 475, 476. 

Robespierre, 83, 142, 148, 175. 

Rochegrosse, 438. 

Bohan, Duke of, 181. 

RoU, A. T., 869, 463, 464, 479-3, 476, 
477, 479. 

Romano, Ginlio, 76. 

Romanticism, period of, 190-961 ; causes, 
191 ; aim, 198 ; artists of, 197 ; Orien- 
talists of, 999 ; landscape painters of, 
999 ; painters of landscape and ani- 
mals of, 967. 

Ronot, C., 389. 

Ro^eplan, 166, 186, 950, 269, 960, 806, 

Rosso, H, 10, 431. 

Rossini, 415. 

Rouart, 468. 

Roux, 866. 

Rousseau, J. J., 988. 

“ Theodore, 194, 196, 990, 981, 
289, 985, 941-48 ; poetical realist, edu- 
cation, 949 ; paints view of Auvergne 
instead of subject assimed, 948 ; offi- 
cial hostility, goes to Barbison, 948; 

father ” and proto-martyr of modem 
landscape, 944^; reaction in his fa- 
vor, 944 ; defines finish, versatility, 
246 ; insanity of wife, 947 ; intensely 
French, 948 ; price of works finally, 
948. 

Rousseau, Philippe, 458, 476. 
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Rubetis, 16, 86, 74, 89, 92, 98, 126, 183, 
200, 203, 218, 271. 

Buskin, 43, 893. 

Ruysdael, 249. 

S. 

Saeehi, Andrea, 58. 

Saci, De, 47. 

SainteBeuve, 804. 

Saint-Fargeau, M. Tjepelletier de, 144. 

Saint-Pierre, G. C., w2, 476. 

Saintin, J. E., 359. 

Sales — Arbutbnot, 1882, 342 ; Blondel, 
1776, 95; Charles I. of England, 1750-8, 
818 ; Eefoer, Paris, 1886, 343 ; Gsell, 
91 ,* Hartman, Paris, 1881, 375 ; Ja- 
bach, 18 ; Johnston, New York, 1876, 
207, 226, 287, 315, 336, 858 ; KJialil 
Bey, Paris, 1^8, ^ ; Latham, New 
York, 1878, 334, 336 ; Lathrop (erm- 
twn, for Latham), 334 ; Lanrent-Bi- 
eWd, Paris. 1873, 248, 343, 452 ; Le 
Bas, 1783, 114; Lehon, 1861. 848; 
Lepel-Cointet, 1881, 377 ; Mason, 1868, 
227 ; Morgan, Mr. E. D., New York, 
1886, 335: Morgan, Mrs. M. J., New 
York, 1886, 248, 319, 335, 344, 349, 876, 
383; Mott, Mr. J. L., New York, 1888, 
318; Nilsson (erraHm for Wilson), 
1873, 249; Paris, Patereau, 1857, 96; 
Probasco, New York, 1887, 242, 248, 
475; Robert, Hubert, 1809, 95 ; Seney, 
Mr. G. L, New York, 1885, 309, 344, 
475 ; Spencer, Mr. Albert, Now York, 
1888, 305, 319, 344 ; Stewart, Mrs. A. 
T., New York, 1887, 819, 820, 344, 405; 
Tenc5, 1881, 843 ; Ward-Brown, New 
York, 1880, 207, 236 ; Wertbeimher; 
344 ; Wilson, J. W., Paris, 1881, 343, 
373 ; Wilson (erratum for Nilsson), 
1873, 249. 

Salons. — So named, 79 ; under Louis 
XV., 77 ; under Louis XVI., 77-81 ; 
advantages of regixlarity of, 98 ; con- 
trol by Directors’ of Buildings in 
XVIIIth century, 79 ; under Conven- 
tion, Directory, 83, 84, 85. 86, 87 ; that 
of 1793, 83 ; under Napoleon I., 182 ; 
under Restoration, 134 ; that of 1819 
historic, 194 ; under Louis Philippe, 
191, 194; that of 1831 historic, 194 ; 
that of 1^8, 196, 262; under Napoleon 
III, 262-6, 268 ; under Third Repub- 
lic, 274-6 ; of the Rejected, 268; entire 
number and catalogues of, 27. 

Salon de la C’o?Tespondance, 82, 118. 

Sampson, Colonel D., and Dor4, 417. 

Sancy, Baron de, 31. 

Sand, George, 199, 248, 306. 

Sandrart, 44 


Sarrasin, 20, 23. 

Sarto, Anirea Del, 10, 74, 75. 

Sartoris, 427-8. 

Savoy, Duke of, 30. 

Sceaux, 48. 

Scheffer, Ary, 199, 202, 209-18, 243, 
290. 

Scheffer, Henri, 213. 

Arnold, 218. 

Schenek, A. F. A., 302, 394 481. 
Schiller, 190. 

Schnetz, J. V., 166, 160-1, 191, 285, 430, 
473. 

School at Paris, early, 7. 

** Tours, 7. 

Secretary of Academy, 22, 28. 

Sege, A., 451. 

Seignac, 394. 

Serret, 463. 

Seurat, 463. 

Sforza, Galeas Marias, 9. 

Sigalon, X.. 199, 214. 

Signac, 463. 

Silvestre, 381. 

Simiane. Madame de, 92. 

Simoneau, 55. 

Sirois, 94. 

Sisley, 468. 

Snyders, 101. 

Soci^t6 republicaine et populaire dea 
arts, 84. 

Society of French Artists, 474. 

Socrates, 144. 

Somers, Christine, Madame Van Loo, 

100 . 

Sorbonne, 126, 153. 

Sorel, Agnes, 6. 

Souchon, 354. 

Stael, Madame de, 167, 198. 
i Steinheil, A. G. E., 345, 876. 

Louis, 255, 840. 

" L. 0. A., 345. 

Stella, Jacques, 42. 

Still-life, Painters of, 467. 

St. Bruno, 53, 54. 

Stuart, Marie, 11. 

Subleyras, M., 97. 

'' P., 97. 

Suger, Abbott, 2. 

Suisse, his studio, 866, 881. 

Sully, 16. 

Summary of Art of XVth Century, 7, 
XVIth Century, 15. 

'' ■ XVIIth Century, 71-2. 

‘‘ “ XVIIIth Century,128-5. 

Superior Council of Fine Airts, 857, 

Suv^e, wins favors for Prix do Rome, 
128. 

System of Honors under Napoleon III,, 
268. 
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T. 

-Ta<}lie/’302, 459, 460. 

Taine, H. A., 382, 418. 

Talleyrand, 242. 

Talma, influenced by David, 143, 

Tassi A. 44* 

Taunay, N. A-, 160, 163,186. 

Teniers, 75, 111, 271, 478. 

Terbiirg, 338, 339. 

Thackeray, 282. 

Thevenin, 166, 191. 

Th^venin, Catherine (Madame Cogniet), 

220 . 

TMbault, 84. 

Thiers, 200, 204, 213, 214, 349. 

Thirty, The, privileged of the Academy, 

22 . 

Thomassin (engraver), 95. 

Thore, 196. 

Thorwaldsen, 179. 

Titian, 65, 74, 75, 203, 271, 
Toulemouche, A., 288, 339, 369, 362. 
Toumehem, Minister, 84. 

Treasurer of Academy, 22. 

Trianon, The, 37, 87. 

Triennial Salon, of 1883, 249. 

Troyon, 0., 257, 258-61, 294, 307, 322. 
Tudor, Maiy, 6. 

Turner, 387. 

U. 

Uccello, Paolo, 466. 

University of Paris, its early influence, 9. 
Urban VIII., Pope, 32, 44, 62. 

T. 

Val de Grace, 63, 65. 

Valenciennes, 186, 238. 

Valentin, Le, 35, 43, 142. 

Valois, Margaret of, 11, 88. 

Van Dyke, 74, 75, 89. 

Van Eycks, 11. 

Van Loo, Carl, 78, 80, 99-102, 108, 112, 
114, 145. 

Van Loo, Caroline, beauty of, 100. 

“ family of eight painters, 99, 

L. C. D., 102. 

** Vaulooter,” 102. 

Vau Marcke, Emile, 801-3, 376, 877. 

** Mile. Marie, 302. 

Varin, Quentin, 34, 36. 

Vasari, 75. 

Vaux, le Vicomte, 48. 

Vaux Villars, 48. 

Vayson, P., 363, 476. 

Villars, Duke of, 82. 

Velasquez, 62, 271, 322, 856, 465. 
Verbruck, 108, 

Vernet, Claude Joseph, 103, 109-11, 120, 
186. 


Vernet, Carl, 82, 84, 163, 166, 173, 182, 
191, 441. 

Vernet, Horace, 82, 169, 1 73, 176-82, 185, 
214, 228, 264, 279, 347, 408, 441, 448, 
473 479. 

Vernet, Mile. Louise, 216, 219. 

Veronese, 31, 50, 74, 203, 204, 

Versailles Museum established, 87, 
Versale, Andrea, 87. 

Veyrasset, J. J., 300-1, 394. 

Vezzo, Virginia di, 32. 

Viardot, 38, 65. 

Vibert, J. G., 348-50, 442. 

Vidall, Eugene, 463. 

Vien, 11. 84, 85, 103, 105, 118-20, 141, 
163. 

Vig6e-Lebrun, Madame Elizabeth, 120- 
1, 161. 

Vignon, 463. 

Villard, M. and Dor4, 425. 

ViUot, 18, 27, 32. 

Vincent, F. A., 84, 119, 148, 168, 176. 
Virgil, 200, 421. 

Vitet, 207. 

Vitruvius, 39. 

Vitry, Mareehal de, 62. 

Vollon, Antoine, 457-8, 476, 477, 479. 

** Alexis. 458. 

Voltaire, 64, 50, 288. 

Volterra, 75. 

Vouet, AuMn and Claude, 34. 

Jacques, 34. 

‘‘ Laurent, 31. 

“ Simon, 17, 19, 30, 31-4, 36, 38, 
45, 47, 51, 52, 53, 54, 61, 62, 63. 


W. 

Waagen, 96. 

Wales, Prince of, 350, 425. 

Wallis, H., 374. 

Walpole, 90. 

Wals, Godfrey, 44. 

Watelin, 462. 

Watteau, A., 76, 77, 90-6, 98, 101, 106, 
111, ll;j, 186, 271. 

Watteau, F. G. J., 95. 

“ G.J.,95. 

“ School of, 96. 

Wellington, Duke of, 186, 137, 157. 
Wicar, 364. 

Wille, 69. 

Winkelmann, 132, 142. 

Wlenghels, 94. 

WoJfl!, Albert, 240, 246, 

Women in A.cademy of Painting, 25. 
Wordsworth, 286. 

Worms, JuloB, 349, 352. 

Worth, 282. 

Wouverman, 75. 
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Y. 

Yon, jE. E., 450, 451. 

Yvon, A., 441, 442-3, 447, 479. 

Z. 


Zandomene^lai, 463. 
Zeig-ler, J., 216. 
Zeuxis, 54- 
Ziem, 228, 308, 476. 
Zola, 465. 

Zuber, 450, 
Zurburan, 54. 


Zamacois, 849. 






